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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  collection  of  52  primary  source 
documents  is  to  sustain  the  continuity  and  interdependence  of  ideas, 
movements,  and  events  in  the  development  of  educational  theories  and 
practices  in  Western  culture.  Among  the  concerns  of  these  documents, 
written  by  statesmen,  clergymen,  business  men,  foreign  observers, 
educators  and  others,  are  such  educational  issues  as;  1)  public  vs. 
private;  2)  secular  vs.  sectarian;  3)  national  vs.  regional;  4) 
cultural  vs.  practical;  5)  separate  vs.  coed  schools;  6)  tuition  free 
vs.  tuition  paid  schooling;  7)  academic  freedom;  8)  teacher 
education;  9)  educational  finance;  10)  egual  educational  opportunity; 
11)  relation  of  school  to  society;  and,  12)  sources  of  teacher 
authority.  There  is  hardly  a basic  educational  issue  engaging  our 
attention  today  which  was  not  also  the  focal  point  of  dispute  and 
conflict  in  the  formative  decades  of  the  Republic.  While  some  ai*" 
available,  these  selections  have  been  overlooked  by  hist'' 
students  of  education  and  are  being  reproduced  for  the  f_ 

Each  selection  is  introduced  with  selected  quotes  and  summary 
statements.  Two  bibliographies  of  nearly  500  available  primary 
sources  preceed  and  follow  the  selections.  ED  049  958  is  a companion 
volume  citing  over  4,500  primary  and  secondary  sources  covering  the 
same  period.  ^Author/DJB) 
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■PREFATORY  NOTE 


The  Council  of  Research  and  Creative  Work  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Colorado  awarded  me  a Fellowship  covering  ny  basic 
salary  for  the  academio  year  1965-1966*  Thi3  Fellowship  has  been  supple- 
mented by  three  grants -in-aid  to  oover  some  of  the  necessary  expenses  in 
carrying  out  the  proposed  researoh  project*  m describing  the  nature  of 
this  research  and  the  justification  for  pursuing  it,  I wrote  the  Council, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

*' Twenty-eight  years  of  teaching  and  research  in  the  area  of 
history  of  education  have  made  me  aware  of  some  important  gaps  in  this 
field  irhich  must  be  filled  through  special  ..  asearch  to  sustain  the  continu- 
ity and  interdependence  of  ideas,  movements,  and  events  in  the  development 
of  educational  theory  and  practice  in  the  Western  culture*  This  conclusion 
is  based  on  examination  over  the  past  twenty-eight  years  of  primary  and 
secondary  literature  in  the  field  of  educational  history* 

nQae  area  of  neglect  is  the  influence  of  Islamic  culture  and 
education  upon  the  Western  culture  during  the  12th  and*  13th  centuries**  An- 
other, close  to  us  time  and  culture,  is  that  of  educational  thought  during  the 
first  fifty  years  of  national  life  in  America*  In  this  period,  except  for 
the  educational  views  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  a few  lesser 
figures,  our  textbooks  in  the  history  of  American  education  are  vague  and 
sketchy  on,  or  even  indifferent  to,  the  educational  ideas  that  may  have  pre~ 


* 


An  introductory  'effort  was  made  to  interpret  the  nature  and  scope  of  this 
influence  in  Wtatory  of  Islamic  Origins  of  Western  Education*  Mehdi 
Nakosteen*  Bculder,  Colorado:  University"- of  Colorado  Press,  1964* 


vailed  during  these  formative  decades  cf  American  civilization,  and  which 
were  influential  in  bringing  about  the  great  American  crusade  for  public 
education  in  the  middle  decades  of  the  19th  century." 

It  is  to  a special  research  in  this  area  that  I have  devoted 
time  and  effort  since  1965,  resulting  in  the  present  documentary  materials 
covering  the  period  between  1776  and  1831.  Important  among  the  concerns 
of  these  educational  documents  are  such  issues  as  public  versus  private  edu- 
cation; secular  versus  sectarian  education;  national  versus  regional  educa- 
tion; cultural  versus  practical  education;  separate  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  versus  coeducation;  denominational  versus  public  colleges  and  univer- 
sities; tuition  free  versus  tuition  paid  schooling;  academic  freedom; 
teacher  education;  educational  finance;  equality  of  educational  opportunity; 
relation  of  school  to  society;  sources  of  teacher  authority;  the  services  of 
schools  to  American  society  and  culture;  concepts  cf  method  of  teaching  and 
learning;  responsibility  of  schools  for  moral  and  spiritual  values;  responsi- 
bility of  schools  for  religious  enlightenment  or  indoctrination,  etc. 

To  gather  these  documentary  materials  I have  examined  govern- 
mental (Congressional,  state,  and  local)  documents,  books  and  magazines  deal- 
ing with  education  during  this  period,  newspaper  items  on  education,  public 
addresses,  and  other  souzees. 

The  research  focuses  attention  on  primary  sources  dealing  with 
educational  ideas  hitherto  - vrlooksd.  i’hesa  incluue  essays,  ad- 

dresses, pamphlets , documents,  and  other  literature  preserved  from  this 
period,  or  published  only  during  the  period  under  survey , available  in 

the  large  au-d,  oSu  libraries  in  the  eastern  United  States « Teachers  S.-ol-Lega 
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of  Columbia  University,  for  example,  has  a large  collection  of  rare  and  old 
books  and  booklets  dealing  with  varieties  of  educational  topics.  Many  ma- 
terials are  also  available  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  the  Harvard  University  Library,  and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Li- 
brary. The  library  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  located  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  carries  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  representative  resour oe 
materials  on  education  for  this  period  than  any  other  source  I was  able  to 
Investigate • 

The  basic  task  of  this  research  has  been  the  gathering  and  re- 
assessment of  these  books,  addresses,  and  periodicals  on  education  during 
this  period.  An  unexpected  fringe  benefit  of  the  research  has  been  the 
gathering  of  primary  and  secondary  bibliographical  materials  for  this  period 
which  appear  to  be  a formidable  document  independent  of  this  basic  research 
to  be  made  available  soon  in  microfiche  and  Jiardback  for  researchers,  in- 
terested in  this  period  of  educational  ferment  in  America  The  extensive 

coverage  of  this  bibliography  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  table  of 

* 

contents,  suggesting  the  varieties  of  educational  materials  as  veil  as  lus- 
ter i&ls  surveying  the  cultural  setting  of  educational  thinking  in  this  perid* 


. ' kahdi  jtfakosteen,  Conflicting  -Educational  Ideals  in  America,"  1775-1831.;. ■ . 

Documentary  Source  Book.  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Social  Studies/Social*  Science 
V Education,  University  of  Colorado,.  Boulder,  Colorado,  '1971,  480  pages. 
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INTRODPCTION 
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The  fifty  year  period  which  followed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, from  1776  to  the  death  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams  in 
1826,  was  one  of  educational  ferment,  uncertainty,  and  value  conflicts  in 
America.  Except  for  such  problems  as  the  impact  of  technology  and.  auto- 
mation on  education  and  debates  on  innovations  in  teaching  and  learning 
methods,  there  is  hardly  a basic  educational  issue  engaging  our  attention 
today  which  vas  not  also  the  focal  point  of  dispute  and  conflict  in' these 
early  formative  decades  of  the  Republic.  Who  should  go  to  school?  For 
how  long?  To  what  ends?  Should  formal  education  be  public  or  private? 
Should  education  be  common  or  elite?  Secular  or  sectarian?  Primarily  for 
boys  or  for  both  sexes?  Should  education  develop  along  national  or  local 
patterns?  Should  its  curriculum  be  cultural  or  practical?  Should  schools 
be  organized  separately  for  boys  and  girls?  Should  schools  be  tuition  paid 
or  tuition  free?  Should  there  be  academic  freedom,  and  what  does  this  free- 
dom mean?  Should  teachers  have  specialized  professional  training,  and  what 
would  this  training  consist  ox*?  Should  there  be  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  regardless  of  sex,  race,  religion,  economic  status,  or  eth 
nio  origin?  How  should  school  be  related  to  society?  Who  should  control 
schools?  What  Bhould  be  the  responsibility  of  the  American  society  to  the 
school  system?  What  should  be  the  services  of  the  school  to  the  public? 
What  methods  of  teaching  and  learning  are  educationally  sound?  What  should 
be  the  responsibility  of  schools  for  teaching  moral  end  spiritual  values? 

If  these  values  should  be  taught,  who  should  determine  their  contents?  What 
are  our  democratic  values?  Should  these  values  be  indoctrinated  or  should 


i 


they  be  the  result  of  individual  enlightenment?  Should  we  teach  religion 
in  schools?  If  so,  which  preferred  religious  values  should  be  taught? 
Should  schools  be  graded  or  ungraded?  These  and  scores  of  other  questions 
were  debated  as  eagsrly  during  these  early  decades  of  our  national  life  as 
they  are  being  debated  today* 


Those  who  responded  to  these  questions  were  statesmen,  clergy- 
men, business  men,  literary  men,  foreign  observers,  educators,  parents  — 
men  and  women  in  almost  all  walks  of  life*  Some  had  sure  answers,  some 
were  not  so  sure,  but  invariably  they  were  in  disagreement  with  one  another* 
Some  had  no  use  for  public  education  while  others  endorsed  it.  Some  pre- 
ferred a national  system  of  education  while  others  advocated  select  private 
schools*  Soma  supported  sectarianism  while  others  argued  for  secular 
schools*  And  the  debate  went  on* 


Certainly  we  have  gone  a long  way  in  our  educational  enterprise 
since  these  issues  were  first  debated.  Bit  we  still  have  to  go  a longer 
way  to  determine  acceptable  answers  to  many  of  these  questions.  And  in 
these  roughljr  two  hundred  yeers  of  educational  experimentation,  crusade, 
and  development,  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  determine  where  and  how  we 
began  in  order  to  appreciate  where  we  are  and  which  way  we  ere  headed  in  our 
educational  enterprise* 

It  lias  been  the  primary  purpose  of  this  documentary  history  to 
wunearthR  selected  essays,  addresses,  and  other  documents  that  were  published 
during  this  period  dealing  with  these  educational  issues  which  have  not  been 
readily  available  to  historians  and  students  of  education.  To  be  sure,  some 
of  the  important  educational  documents  written  by  some  of  the  ablest  educa- 
tional observers  of  the  period,  mainly  between  1786  and  1799,  have  been  made 


available  to  the  general  reader  of  educational  history.  These  include  the 
educational  "writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the  works 
of  Nosh  Webster,  Benjamin  Rush,  Robert  Goram,  Simeon  Daggett,  Samuel  Riox, 
Samuel  Harrison  Smith,  Amable-Louis-rose  de  Lafitte  du  Courteil,  and  a few 
others 

' Another  important  document  by  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  de  Nemours, 
written  originally  in  French  at  the  request  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  is  the 
first  extensive  blueprint  of  a system  of  education  for  the  United  States. 

The  boo':  was  translated  into  English  and  edited  by  Bessie  G.  du  Pont  and. 
published,  by  the  University  of  Delaware  Press  in  1923.  The  original  book, 
entitled  Sur  1 tEducation  national  dans  les  Etas -Unis  dtAmerique.  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris  by  Le  Normant  in  1812,  though  the  book  was  completed  and 
presented  to  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1800, 

The  educational  ideas  of  Jefferson  have  also  been  treated  ex- 
tensively by  many  authors  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  this  documentary 
selection.* 2  The  present  documentary  works  therefore  do  not  include  the  above 


^ See  Frederick  Rudolph  (editor).  Essays  on  Education  in  the  Early  Republic . 

- Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Fress,  Belknap  Press,  1965-  The 

. table  of  contents  follows.  Benjamin  Rush,  nA  Plan  for  the  Establish- 
ment of  Public  Schools..."  Benjamin  Rush,  "Thoughts  upon  Female  Edusa- 
tion, 51  Noah  Webster,  "On  the  Education  of  Youth  in  America."  Robert 
Coram,  "Political  Inquiries Simeon  Doggett,  "A  Discourse  on  Educa- 
tion,;." Samuel  Harrison  Smith,  "Remarks  on  Education: Araable- 
Louis-Rose  de  Lafitte  du  Courteil,  "Proposal  to  Demonstrate  the  Necessity 
of  a National  Institution..."  Samuel  Show,  "An  Essay  on  the  Best  System 
of  Liberal  Education,;." 

See  also  Allen  Oscar  Hansen.  Liberalism  and  American  Education  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  New  York:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1926. 

2 Sea  Roy  G.  Honeywell.  The  Educational  Work  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1921.  Julian  P.  Boyd  (editor).  The 

Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Princeton,  N.J. : Princeton  University  Press, 
1950.  Also  consult  the  bibliography  for  additional  titles. 


materials  since  they  are,  with  the  possible  exception  of  du  Pont  de  Nemour's 
work,  readily  available  to  students  of  the  early  history  of  American  educa- 
tion* Certain  other  documents  available  in  Cubberly's  readings  and  other 
source  books  are  also  omitted.  Important  among  these  documents  are  the 
selections  topically  arranged,  with  sources  indicated  and  placed  at  the  end 
of  this  introduction  for  those  who  may  wish  to  refer  to  them.  There  is  also 
a chronological  list  of  documents  preceding  the  table  of  contents  for  those 

interested  in  a chronological  study  of  such  documents. 

The  essays,  addresses,  etc.,  included  in  thiB  documentary  study, 
as  well  as  those  referred  to  in  this  introduction,  had  many  educational  con- 
cerns in  common  in  spite  of  their  wide  range  differences  on  (1)  the  role  of 
religion  in  public  schools,  (2)  the  relation  of  morality  to  education,  (3)  the 
function  of  education  in  democracy  as  a political  system  and  as  a way  of  life, 

(4)  the  relative  (or  absolute)  role  of  nature  and  nurtur  in  education, 

J 

(5)  methods  of  teaching  and  learning,  (b)  education  as  a state  function, 

(7)  elite  and  common  education*  (8)  the  education  of  minorities,  (9)  cultural 
and  practical  education,  and  (10) individual  interest  versus  social  well  being. 
Their  common  concerns  included,  by  and  large » (1)  education  as  a necessity  in 
political  and  social  democracy,  (2)  individual  well  being  within  the  larger 
context  of  social  well  being  as  the  main  goal  of  public  and  private  education, 
(3 ) great  faith  in  the  educability  of  the  individual  and  his  capacity  for 
moral  and  intellectual  development,  (4)  character  building,  variously  defined 
as  tbe  cornerstone  of  sound  education,  (5)  the  importance  of  the  role  of  edu- 
cation in  promoting  democratic  nationalism,  (6)  the  role  of  education  in  de- 
veloping self  reliance,  concern  for  the  public  good,  initiative,  a oping  with 
the  unknown  the  unpredictable,  uplifting  of  the  human  spirit,  and  the 
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means  bo  higher  cultural  life  and  material  standards  of  living,  (7)  social 
and  educational  equality,  not  always  including  minorities  (Indians,  blacks, 
etc,),  (8)  the  power  of  knowledge  in  resolving  human,  problems  (and  ig- 
norance as  the  foe  of  democracy)  and  the  school  as  the  best  instrument  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  (9)  the  importance  of  universal  education  as 
the  best  means  to  unite  with  common  elements  a nation  of  diverse  peoples 
and  political,  religious,  and  social  points  of  views,  (10)  and  efforts  to 
break  away  from  certain  European  educational  patterns  and  influences. 

In  spite  of  their  similarities  of  concern,  this  early  litera- 
ture on  education  was  written  from  divergent  philosophical  positions,  re- 
ligious commitments , political  beliefs,  social  and  economic  views,  economic 
interests,  and  foreign  (European)  backgrounds, 

; The  selections  compiled  in  the  present  wqrk  are  not  organized 

in  topical  order  since  so  many  writers  discussed  scores  of  educational 
: topics,  each  of  which  can  be  better  evaluated  in  the  context  of  the  entire 
essay.  The  introductory  statements  at  the  beginning  of  each  selection  sug- 
gest the  area  or  areas  of  concern  in  each  document.  These  statements  in- 
clude as  a rule  one  or  two  pertinent  quotations  from  the  document  showing 
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Comparisons  of  American  and  European  Education 


The  Legislature  of  Georgia  Expresses  Opposition  to  the  Education  of  American  Youth 
Abroad,  January  27,  178*?.  Robert  and  Georgia  Watkins,  A Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  p.  2 99. 

The  Legislature  of  Georgia  Hakes  Aliens  Out  of  Georgians  Sent  Abroad  for  Education, 

February. 7,  1785.  Allen  D.  Candler  (compiler),  The  Colonial  Records  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  XIX,  Part  II,  P.  378. 

: Thomas  Jefferson  to  J.  Bannister,  Jr.,  on  Education  in  Europe  , 1785.  Philip  S. 

Foner,  Basic  Writings  of  Jefferson,  pp.  532-33. 

, Noah  Webster  Criticizes  the  Education  of  Americans  in  Europe,  1788.  The  American 
Magazine,  May,  1788,  pp.  370-73.  > 


George  Washington  on  Education  in  Europe,  1795*  John  C.  Fitzpatrick  (Ed.), 

: • The  Writings  of  George  Washington  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office 

: 19H0,  Vol.  3h,  pp.  lh9-5oT 


f The  Importance  of  Education.  Report  of  a Special  Committee  to  the  New  York 
Legislature,  February  ll*,  1812.  Quoted  from  Randall's  Common  School 
d System  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Troy,  l85l,  pp.  10-11.  " 


Religion  and  Education  (chronologically) 


Constitutional  Provisions  in  North  Carolina,  1776.  Article  19,  Declaration  of  Rights 
of  North  Carolina,  1776.  Given  in  Henry  G.  Connor  and  Joseph  B.  Cheshire,  Jr., 
.dl  The  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  Annotated,  p.  LXVIII . 


dvK;  In  Georgia,  1777,  1789,  1798.  Constitution  of  Georgia,  1*777,  Art.  LVI.  Given  in 

F.H.  Thorpe,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions  ,Washington ; Gov't  Printing  Office,  19G 


In  South  Carolina,  1779.  Constitution  of  South  Carolina,  1779,  Art.  XXXVIII,  Given  in 

Fi  N#  Thorpe  j Federal  and  State  Constitutions , Washington:  Gov't  Printing  Office,  1 


Jefferson's  Bill  for  Establishing  Religious  Freedom  in  Virginia,  1779.  Paul  Leicester 
Ford,  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  II,  237-39.  - ■ 


Virginia's  Act  for  Religious  Freedom,  1785.  Hening,  Statutes  at  Large,  XII,  81i-86. 


The  Church-  State  Controversy  in  Virginia.  H.J.  Eckenrode,  Separation  of  Church  and 
C V State  in  Virginia  Richmond:  Davis  Bottom,  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing,  1910. 


In  Tennessee,  1796.  Constitution  of  Tennessee,  1796,  Art. XI,  Sec3,  Given  in 

F . N . Thorpe,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  Washington:  Gov't  Printing  Office,  15 
Continued  in  the  Constitution  of  183U,  ibidV,  pp.  31*26-2  7 a 


The  Legislature  of  Georgia  Expresses  Opposition  to  the  Education  of  American  Youth 

Abroad,  January  27,  1785.  Robert  and  Georgia  Watkins,  A Digest  of  tho  Laws  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  p.  299. 

The  Legislature  of  Georgia  Makes  Aliens  Out  of  Georgians  Sent  Abroad  for  Education, 

Februaryx7,  1785.  Allen  D.  Candler  (compiler).  The  Colonial  Records  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  XIX,  Part  II,  P.  378. 

: Thomas  Jefferson  to  J.  Bannister,  Jr.,  on  Education  in  Europe  , 1785*  Philip  S. 

Foner,  Basic  Writings  of  Jefferson,  pp.  532-33. 

Noah  Webster  Criticizes  the  Education  of  Americans  in  Europe,  1788c  The  American 
Magazine,  May,  1788,  pp.  370-73. 

George  Washington  on  Education  in  Europe,  1795.  John  C.  Fitzpatrick  (Ed.), 

The  Writings  of  George  Washington  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office 
19H0,  Vol.  3U,  pp.  1U9-50.. 

The  Importance  of  Education.  Report  of  a Special  Committee  to  the  New  York 
Legislature,  February  lU,  1812.  Quoted  from  Randall's  Common  School 
System  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Troy,  1851*  pp.  10-11. 


Religion  and  Education  (chronologically) 


Constitutional  Provisions  in  North  Carolina,  1776.  Article  19,  Declaration  of  Rights  ] 
of  North  Carolina,  1776.  Given  in  fenry  G.  Connor  and  Joseph  B.  Cheshire,  Jr. , 

The  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  Annotated , p.  IXVIII. 

■0%  In  Georgia,  1777,  1789,  1798.  Constitution  of  Georgia,  1777,  Art.  LVI.  Given  in  j 

F.N.  Thorpe,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions  Washington : Gov't  Printing  Office,  190<j 

K^;;vln  South  Carolina,  1779.  Constitution  of  South  Carolina,  1779,  Art.  XXXVIII,  Given  in  j 
F.  N.  Thorpe > Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  Washington;  Gov't  Printing  Office,  II] 

St?*1  i i ■ ’ 1 r - 1»  1 ! 

,•  * , * [ 

Jefferson's  Bill  for  Establishing  Religious  Freedom  in  Virginia,  1779.  Paul  Leicester  :j 
Ford,  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  II,  237-39.  > I 

Virginia's  Act  for  Religious  Freedom,  1785.  Hening,  Statutes  at  Large,  XII,  8U-86. 

The  Church-  State  Controversy  in  Virginia.  H.J.  Eckenrode,  Separation  of  Church  and  | 
State  in  Virginia  Richmond:  Davis  Bottom,  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing,  1910.  j 

In  Tennessee,  1796.  Constitution  of  Tennessee,  1796,  Art. XI,  Sec3,  Given  in  I 

j v;  F.  N.  Thorpe,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  Washington:  Gov't  Printing  0ffice,19<| 

Continued  in  the  Constitution  of  183h,  ioid.,  pp.  3U26-27.  j 

Vv  In  Louisiana,  180U.  F.  N.  Thorpe,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  Washington; 

Gov't  Printing  Office,  1909.  ( 

In  Mississippi,  1817.  F.N.  Thorpe,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions , Washington: 

Gov't  Printing  Office,  1909. 


n Alabama,  1819.  F.N.  Thorpe,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions, 
Gov^t  Printing  Office,  1909. 


Washington : 


In  Florida,  1822.  Constitution  of  Florida,  1838,  Art.  1,  Sec  3.  Given  in 

f.N.  Thorpe,  Federal,  and  State  Constitutions , Washington : Gov't  Printing  Off  ice,  190!, 


On  the  Teaching  Profession 


of  the  Province  of  North  Carolina,  1773,  P«  35-7. 

The  Colonial  Climate,  New  Jersey  Requires  Schoolmasters  to  Take  Oaths  of  ■ 

illegiance,  1777.  Acts  Passed  II,  Independence,  A.D.,  1777,  PP.  26-29. 

Pennsylvania  Requires  Loyalty  Oath  for  Teachers,  1778.  The  Ac|s  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwe alth  of  Pennsylvania,  1775-1780,  P» 


J 


A-n  Protest  Aeainst  a Loyalty  Oath  for  Teacher  ^ 17 19 • Given  in  Issac  ua 

E Sharpless,  A History  of  the  Quaker  Government  in  ffl^hsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
T.S.  Leach  and  Co.,  1 F99,  II,  PP.  104-07. 

2Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  on  the  Ocupation  of  the  Teacher,  KJ90.  ~ 

Selected  Writings  of  Benjamin  Rush  , New  Yorks  -fei^ophicsal  Library, 

Inc.,  19h7 , p.  llh. 

Horace  Greeley  on  "Turning  Out"  the  Teacher  in  New  Engl3i^  AbOTb  Y820. 

Clifton  Johnson,  Old  Tine  Schools  and  School-Bocxs.,  Stew  -trk,  The 
Ife.cird.llan  Co.,  190lT7  PP.  123-26. 

j.  Marion  Sims,  Famous  American  Surgeon  and  Gynecology  Tells_of  His  Early 
Education  in  South  Carolina,  1019.  J.  Marion  Sims,  ijgS.* 

Edited  by  H.  Marion-Sims,  New  York:  D.  Appleton  .*nd  Co.,  1685,  PP«  oj. 

V; James  G.  Carter,  An  Institution  to  Prepare  Teachers.  Reprinted  from  H^nry 
llv  , Barnard,  ITormal  Schools  and  Other  Institutions, Agencies,_and  Megs 

Designed  for  the  Professional  Education  of  teachers,  1851,  PP«  75-  3. 

Superintendent  A.  G.  Flagg  of  the  Common  Schools  of  New  York  on  Lack  of  Good 
jv; Salaries  of  Teachers , 1828.  n Improvement  of  Common  Education,  American 
Journal  of  Education,  III,  p#  U36. 

I Samuel  Read  Hall  on  "The  Requiste  Qualifications  of  an  Instructor",  TB29. 

Arth\ir  D.  Wright  and  George  E.  Gardner  (Eds.)  Hall  s» Lectures^  on  School- 
h •’  L-''  keeping,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Dartmouth  Press,  1929.,  pp.  65-68. 


Abolition  of  Public  Schools 


Congressional  Objections  to  the  Proposal  to  Grant  Public  Lands  for  the 
v ' Endowment  of  State  Universities,  1019.  American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  III,  P*  363. 

SB'  An  Open  Letter  Against  Schools  and  Internal  Improvements,  1829.  "X"  in  The 

Raleigh  (North  Carolina)  Register,  Nov.  9,  1829. 

B Government  Cannot  Provide  General  Education.  Editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  National 
: Gazette,  July  12,  1830.^  V . .f..- 

:3;I:./^;;/Educqtion  of  Women 


Membership  in  the  Established  Church  Required  of  the  Waster  of  a School  in 
Newbern,  Worth  Carolina,  1766.  Complete  Revisal  of  all  the  Acts  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  Province  of  North  Carolina,  1773  » P«  3S>9. 


The  Colonial  Climate,  New  Jersey  Requires  Schoolmasters  to  Take  Oaths  of 
Abjuration  and  Allegiance,  1777.  Acts  Passed  II,  Independence,  A.D.,  1777,  pp.  28-29. 

Pennsylvania  Requires  Loyalty  Oath  for  Teachers,  1778.  Tho  Acts  of  the  General 
/ Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  1775-1780,  p.  232. 

An  Early  Protest  Against  a Loyalty  Oath  for  Teachers,  1779.  Given  in  Issac  / 

Sharpless,  A History  of  the  Quaker  Government  in  Penhsyl vania,  Philadelphia, 

T.S.  Leach  and  Co.,  lB99,  II,  pp.  18R-87 • 

•7  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  on  the  Ocupation  of  the  Teacher,  1790.  D.D.  Runes  (Ed.),  The 
Selected  Writings  of  Benjamin  Rush  , New  Yorks  Philosophical  Library, 

Inc.,  19U7,  P*  lli*. 

Horace  Greeley  on  "Turning  Out"  the  Teacher  in  New  England  About  ,.j20. 

Clifton  Johnson,  Old  Tint  Schools  and  School-Books,  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  190U7  PP-  123-26. 

, J.  Marion  Sims,  Famous  American  Surgeon  and  Gynecologist,  Tells  of  His  Early 
Education  in  South  Carolina,  1819.  J.  Marion  Sims,  The  Story  of  Life,, 

Edited  by  H.  Marion-Sims,  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  TB85,  pp.  5u-o3. 

James  G.  Carter,  An  Institution  to  Prepare  Teachers.  Reprinted  from  Hgnry 
, Barnard,  Normal  Schools  and  Other  Institutions,  Agencies,  and  Means 
Designed  for  the  Professional  Education  of  teachers,  1851,  pp.  75-83. 

Superintendent  A.  G.  Flagg  of  the  Common  Schools  of  New  York  on  Lack  of  Good 
Salaries  of  Teachers,  1828.  "Improvement  of  Common  Education,"  American 
Journal  of  Education,  III,  p.  Ii36. 

Samuel  Read  Hall  on  "The  Requiste  Qualifications  of  an  Instructor",  1829. 

Arthur  D.  Wright  and  George  E.  Gardner  (Eds . ) Hall's .Lectures  on  School- 
keeping, Hanover,  If.  If.,  Dartmouth  Press,  1929* > PP«  65-68 . 


Abolition  of  Public  Schools 


>.  ' Congressional  Objections  to  the  Proposal  to  Grant  Public  Lands  for  the 

Endowment  of  State  Universities,  1019.  American  State  Papers , Public  Lands,  III,  p.  363. 

'■  •••  • . A 

An  Open  Letter  Against  Schools  and  Internal  Improvements,  1829.  "X"  in  The 

Raleigh  (North  Carolina)  Register,  Nov.  9,  1829.  \ 

Government  Cannot  Provide  General  Education.  Editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  National 
i Gazette,  July  12,  183Q.  .7.  V Ay;;':V:  ' ..  .v 

Education  of  Wojfren  . • • . I 


Mary  Wollstonecraft  on  Education  and  Other  Rights  of  Women,  1792.  Mary  Wolls  tone  craft, 
A ■Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women,  with  an  introduction  by  Elizabeth  Robins 
"'q  ■ Pennell,  London:  Walter  Scott,  Paternoster  Row,  18 91. 


ERIC 
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National  University. 


Samual  Blodget's  Account  ol*  a Conversation  -with  General  Washihgton  on  a National 
University,  1775.  Samuel  Blodget,  Economics;  A Statistical  Manual  for  the- United  States 
Washington,  1806.  This  book  was  published  "for  the  benefit  in  trust  for  the 
free  education  fund  of  the  university  founded  by  George  Washington  in  his  last  will 

Proposals  by  Charles  C.  Pinckney  and  James  Madison  in  Constitutional  Convention  on 
National  University,  1787.  Hunt  and  Scott  (ed.).  Debates  in  the  Federal  Convention 
o of  1787  Reported  by  James  Madison  Washington:  Publications  of  the  Carnegiie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1918,  pp.  26-28,  U20,  56U-65. 

President  James  Madison  of?  the  College  of  William  and  I’ary  Recommends  Williamsburg  as 
Site  for  National  University,  1750.  Letter  from  Madison  to  Edmond  Randolph,  c.  January 
31,  1790.  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly  Historical  Magazine,  First  Series, 


George  Washington  to  Congress  on  a National  University,  1796.  incomplete  citation. 


■ Reply  of  the  Senate  on  National  University,  Dec  10,  1796.  Annals  of  Congress, 
iith  Congress,  • 2nd  Session,  p.  1520. 

Pierre  Samuel  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  on  National  University,  1800.  National  Education 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  B.G.  Du  Pont  translation.  UniversTtV  of  n^l a«sw.' 

; r.  1923,  pp.  95-96.“  7 9 

Joel  Barlow  to  Jefferson,  September  15,  1800.  Leon  Howard,  The  Connecticut  Wits 
Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  I9ii3. 

President  Jefferson  to  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Tresury,  Nov  lU,  l806.« 

Paul  Bicester  Ford,  The  Writings  of  Thonu s"  Jeff erson.  VIII,  U82,  note. 

Albert  Gallatin  to  President  Jefferson,  Nov.  16,  1806.  Henry  Adams,  The  Writings 
. 9f  Albert  Gallatin  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  apd  Co.,  18?9,  p.  319. 

i°Ual  University  in  Jefferson's  Massage  to  Congress,  Dec  2,  1806#  Annals  of 
Congress,  9th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  pp.  1U-15. 

Madison  to  Congress  on  National  University,  Dec  5,  1810.  no  citation. 

President  Madison  again  Recommends  National  University,  Dec  15,  1815. 
citation  incomplete. 

A Bill  for  National  University,  Feb  20,  1816.  Armais  of  Congress,  lUth  Congress,  1st  Ses 

President  Madison  Again  Recommends  National  University,  Dec  3,  1816.  Annals  of  Congress. 
4 lUth  Congress,  2nd  Session,  p.  lU. 

Coinmittee  Makes  Favorable  Report  On  National  University,  Dec  11,  1816.  no  citation. 
Bill  for  National  University , 1817 • no  citation.  ’ 


' . Richard  H.  Wilde  of  Georgia  Moves  That  the  Committee  be  Discharged  and  Makes  Speech 

.. ^ University,  March  3,  1817 . ho  citation. 


Thomas  Jefferson  aiiid  George  Washington  (dhronologically) 


Extracts  the  Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights,  1780.  B.F.  poove  (ed). 

Federal  and  State  Constitutions  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Off"  ~e  c 
1877),  Part  I,  p.  9$ T. 

Aedanus  3urk*s  .advises  Arthur  Middleton  about  the  Education  of  the  latter  ■ .>  Son,  H762. 
Joseph  W.  Barnwell  (ed.),  "Correspondence  of  Hon.  Arthur  Middle  ton, 11  The 
South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine , 3GEVI  (October,  72  3 ) , 203-U. 

Jefferson  on  his  Plan  for  Diffusing  "Knowledge  More  Generally  Through  the  Tasm  of 

the  People",  1782.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia  * 1762,  ppl^^^ 

Jefferson's  Bill  for  Amending  the  Constitution  of  the  College  of  William  eead  Mary,  1779.. 
Sundry  Documents  on  the  Subject  of  a System  of  Public  Education  for  th'ie  State  of 
Virginia 


Thomas  Jefferson.  Letter  to  John  Banister.  A Jefferson  Profile,  Saul  X.  Pad  over,.  The 
John  Day  Company,  Inc.  publisher,  pp.  33-337  237-2U3,  271-275'. 


Stephen  Girard  Provides  for  a College  in  Philadelphia  for  "Poor  Male  White  Orphans,"  I83C 

Benjamin  Rush  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  on  a Plan  of  Education  fai:  a Republic, 
1786,  from  Dagobert  Runes  Selected  Writings  of  Benjamin  Rush.  19U7 , Philosophical  Library 

v.  Thomas  Jefferson's  Bill  "For  the  More  General  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,"  Introduced  into 

M,;;  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  1779.  Phillip  S.  Foner  (ed.)  Basic  Writings  of  Thomas 

Jefferson  , New  York,  Willey  Book  Co.,  I9I4I1.. 

: Report  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey  to  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  l8l7„ 

Report  of  the  Rockfish  Gap  Commission  (Thomas  Jefferson,  Chairman)  to  Locate  the  Site 
' ..Of  the  University  of  Virginia,  1818.  Early  History  of  the*  Uhiversity  of  Virginia  as 
Contained  in  the  Letters  of  Thomas  JefFirson  and  Joseph  C.  Cabell . Richmond..  J ."  W. 
Randolph;  Iff357“  ' ' 

Thomas  Jefferson  on  the  Education  of  Women,  1618.  Letter  to  Nathaniel  Burwell.  Paul 
W;  -v  v Leicester  Ford,  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  X. 

Daniel  Webster  Cites  the  North  Carolina  Case  of  1803  to  Support  His  Argument  in  the 
Dartmouth  College  Case,  1813-1819 ■ Stephen  K.  Williams,  Cases  Argued  and  Deceided  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States , 1813-1819,  Book  U,  Lawyer's  Edition. 

Address  to  the  Graduates  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  December,  1821.  Thomas  Cooper, 
M.D.  Columbia,  1821. 

Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  James  Madison,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  George  Washington. 

1787  - 1822. 


Daniel  Webster  on  Education.  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  I,  1836. 


Address  of  the  President  of  the  South  Carolina  College  to  the  Graduates  at  the 
Commencement,  Dec  1,  1826.  Columbia,  1823. 


:;vfv  James  G.  Carter  on' Teachers  in  Massachusetts,  182U« 
South  Leaflets  „ VI,  Mo.  : 133.  ■ ■ *i 


■X:';  :>  • 


Essaya  on  Popular  Edaication 
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/ 


Captain  Alden  Partridge's  Arguments  for  Military  Education,  c.  1825.  Miscellanies  , 
Vol.  5>,  No,  17.  no  date  or  place  of  publication. 


Governor  Wolf's  Message  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  1833-3U.  Messages"  of  the 
Governor's.  Copied  from  Wickersham,  J.P. : History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania , 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  1886. 

Mary  Lyon  on  the  Purposes  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  1835.  Old  South  Leaflets,  VI, 

No.  lk$o  / 

Sidney  L.  Jackson.  Social  Tension  and  Education,  1830.  America's  Struggle  for  Free 
Schools,  1910. 

■ Address  delivered  before  the  Philological  Society  of  Middlebury  College,  August  15,  1826. 
Jonathan  C.  Southrnayd,  E.P.  Walton,  Montpelier,  Vermont,  1826. 

Benjamin  Franklin  to  "Messrs.  Weems  and  Grant,  Citizens  of  the  United  States  in  London," 
July  18,  178U. 

Washington  whites  to  Governor  Patrick  Henry  and  declines  the  Stock,  October  29,  1785. 


George  Washington  to  Edmund  Randolph,  July  30,  1785.  Jared  Sparks,  The  Writings  of 
George  Washington.  IX. 


Jedidiah  Morse,  Pioneer  American  Geographer,  on  Imperfections  in  Geographies  Dealing  With 
America,  178 9.  Preface  to  The  American  Geography;  or  a View  of  the  Present  State  of  All 
the  Empires , Kingdoms,  States  and  Republics  of  the  Known  World,  and  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Particular,  2nd  edition,  London:  John  Stockdale,  Picadilly,  1792. 

George  Washington  on  National  University,  in  His  First  Alessage  to  Congress,  January  8, 
17?0e  Annals  of  Congress,  1st  Congress,  I,  970. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  on  Proper  Amusements  and  Punishments  for  Schools,  1790.  D.D,  Runes  (ed 
The  Selected  Writings  of  Benjamin.  Rush,  New  York,  Philosophical  Library,  Inc.,  19U7«  j 

".•It  - Morse  on  Georgia,  1792.  no  citation. 

- Reverend  James  Madison,  President  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  to  °edidiah  Morse,  i 
a?  May  1792.  William  B,  Sprague,  The  Life  of  Jedidiah  Morse,  D.D. , 18 7U. 

^y;Geoi*ge  Washington  to  Jedidiah  Morse,  1793*  John  C.  Fitzgerald  (ed).  Writings  of 

Washington  from  the  Original  Manuscript  Sources  17U5-1799  Washington:  United  States  ; 

Government  Printing  Cjffice,  19U0,  XXXIII,  12 . ” I 

Washington  to  Edmund  Randolph,  December  15,  179U.  John  C.  Fitzpatrick  (ed).  The  Writings 
of  George  Washington  Washington : United  States  Government  Printing  Office , l9ii0,  XXXIV, 5 


Jefferson's  Bill  for  Establishing  Religious  Freedom  in  Virginia,  1779.  P.L.  Ford,  The 
Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  II,  pp.  237-39. 


The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Establishment  and  Support  of  Charity  Schools.  An 
Account  in  American  Annals  of  Education,  vol. II,  June,  1832,  pp.  285-86. 


Reverend  James  Madison,  President  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Comments  to 
Jefferson  on  Jedidiah  Morse,  February  1,  1800.  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly 
Historical  Magazine,  Series  2,  Vol.,  V,  1U8.  / 
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Extract  from  the  Will  of  George  Washington,  1799.  no  citation. 


Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  on  the  Education  of  Women,  1798.  "On  the  Mode  of  Education  Proper 
xn  a Republic.  Given  in  D.D.  Runes  (ed.),  The  Selected  Writings  of  Beniamin  Rush 
ITew  York,  Philosophical  Library,  Inc.,  19k7,"pp.~fr9'6': * J.  .££ 


George  Washington  to  Jedidiah  Morse,  June  29,  1797.  no  citation. 


TH  7Mt0Tr->ir0rn^ En^ J3?6  a Lively  Interview  with  a South  Carolina  Planter  and 

~ — " — - ^ ^2<i  2S2SS2  ^ ^ica» 


Washington  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Federal  City,  October  21,  1796.  no  citation. 

Washington  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  September  6,  1796.  John  C.  Hamilton  (ed.)  The  Woi 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  New  York;  Francis  and  Conroanv.  18^1.  VT  U.Q_dn  ' ; 


of  Alexander  Hamilton  New  York;  Francis  and  Company,  1891,  VI,  1U9-90. 
Judge  John  lyier  to  Judge  St.  George  Tucker,  1799*  no  citation. 


Jedidiah  Morse  Replies  to  St.  George  Tucker’s  Letter  on  Morse's  Geography,  1799  To 
The  Massts  Historical  Society.  New  York  Public  Library,  used  by  peSSssion. 


Jefferson  to  M.  D'lvernois  on  Removal  of  College  of  Geneva  to  Virginia,  Februaiv  6,  179 
Paul  Leicester  Ford,  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  VII,  2-6.  y * ' y 


ThffwSti«Js  “St°nT°^GeneVa  ^olleget  February  23,  1799.  Paul  Leicester  Ford, 
jgg,  Citings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Appendix,  pp#U73~76#  9 


ThphSf °n Toa  Gene va  College,  March  19,  1799.  Paul  Leicester  Ford, 
The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  pp.  19-22.  * 


Stt  Se0rg"  Tu?CBf  on  Morse‘s  Geography,  1799.  Williamsburg,  May  28th,  1799.  - William 
and  Mary  Quarterly  Historical  Papers,  II,  Ho.  1,  July,  1893*  182-97.  • Williara 


Washington  to  Governor  Robert  Brooke  of  Virginia,  March  16,  1799.  no  citation. 


ueorge  Washington  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Federal  District,  January  28  179< 

Sparks,  The  Writings  of  George  Washington,  XI.  lU-16.  I * ^ 

— — j- r-  V 


George  Washington  Comments  on  Charlotte  and  Queen's  College  (Museum),  1799. 


JST'ttST  30<  179S ■ PaUi  toicester  Ford<  Writings  o£ 


2ari°^  Education,  about  1799.  P.  Horiy  and  M.L.  Weems,  The 
Life  of  General  Francis  Marion  Philadelphia:  J.B.  Lippincott  & Co.,  1896,~PP230~UO,  U6- 


Thprx?^Vw«n2r°r  Regre,trS  Jh6  PractTi,ce»  March  16,  1799.  John  C.  Fitzpatrick  (ed.) 

Washington:  The  United  States  Government  Printing 


JouSia^o?  +h  *5®  VirgJRJa  House  of  Delegates  on  Education  in  Europe,  Dec.  1,  1799. 
Journal  of  the  House  of  Da  egates,  of  the  Connonwealth  of  Virginia,  1799,  pp.  63 -6U,  66, 


fenSton^Sverii^librSy?^  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  To  Jedidiah  Morse,  1809. 


Page  U T.  Jefferson  and  G.  Washington 


Report  of  Select  C omit  tee  on  President  Madison's  Message , February"  18,  1811. 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  John  Adams  on  "Natural  Aristocracy,"  Oct,  28,  1813,  A.E,  Bergh, 

The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  XIII,  396-1*03. 

Jefferson's  Reply  to  Governor  Plumer  on  the  Dartmouth  College  Case,  1816.  A.E.  Bergh  (Ed 
The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  XV,  pp.  1*6-U7. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Declines  to  Sell  Lottery  Tickets  for  the  Benefit  of  East  Tennessee 
College  and  Gives  its  Trustees  Some  Counsel,  1810.  The  Wrtings  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Memorial  Edition,  XI,  pp.  386-88. 

Thaddeus  Stevens,  An  Appeal  for  Tax-Supported  Schools.  Reprinted  from  Hazard's  Register 
of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  IJ>,  no.  18,  May  2,  1835,  PP*  £83-287* 

Stephen  Girard  Provides  in  his  Will  for  a Lancasterian  School  in  Philadelphia,  1831. 
Stephen  Girard  Will.  Reprinted  by  Girard  College  from  the  Girard  Will  Case,  19U7,  p.2. 

A Meeting  is  Held  in  Washington  to  Promote  Intere  ;t  in  Sunday  Schools,  1831.  American 
Annals  of  Education,  I p.  170. 

' The  American  Lyceum  is  Organized,  1831.  see  Cecil  B.  Hayes,  The  American  Lyceum:  Its 
History  and  Contribution  to  Education,  Bulletin  12,  1932,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

James  Stevenson  of  Virginia  to  Joseph  Lancaster,  1819-1820.  By  permission  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 

‘ Circular  Letter  From  Gov.  Wilson  C.  Nichols  of  Virginia  on  a System  of  Education  for  Tha 

State,  1816.  Sundry  Documents  on  the  Subject-  of  a System  of  Public  Education 
For  the  State  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  lSl7  • \ 

Jefferson ' s Plan  for  Education  in  Virginia,  1779.  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Virginia,  1900-01,  pp.  LXX-LXXV. 

^Messages  of  Governors  on  Education.  Annals  of  Education,* Boston,  March,  1831,  p*  125* 

'7v'v  - Thomas'  Jefferson  to  Peter  Carr  on  Education  in  Virginia,  lGlU*  Philip  S.  Foner, 

, Ba.sic  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  730-35*  . ' 


MrerET.LANECUS 


George  Washington  Receives  the  Degree  of  LL.D.  from  Ikrvard,  1776 
Quincy,  Op.  Cit..  II,  pages  506-07. 

Joshua  Bennett’s  Fine  Is  Remitted,  1779 

Colors*!  Records  of  Pennsylvania  (1176-1779),  II,  page  652. 

Proposal  to  Move  the  College  of  Geneva  to  Virginia,  1790 ’s  _ 

Jared  Sparks.  The  Writings  of  George  Washington,  XI,  pages  1 -£• 


Commissioners  of  the  Federal  City  Memorialize  Congress,  December  21,  1796 
American  State'  Papers.  Miscellaneous.  4th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  No. 

91,  pp.  153-154*  v 

(Subject  is  a national  university,  so  misplaced  here?) 


De  Witt  Clinton  and  the  Work  of  the  New  York  Public  School  Society^ 

E.A.  Fitzpatrick.  The  Educational  Views  and  Work  of  I)e  Witt  Clinton, 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
(1805-1828) 


Why  the  District  System  Displaced  the  Township 

W. A.  Rawles • Centralizing  Tendencies  in  the  Administration  of  Indiana, 

Pages  29—30.  New  York,  1903*  (1624) 

Advertisement  for  the  Opening  of  Indiana  State  Seminary  Which  Developed  into 
^ Indiana  University,  1824 

' The  Indiana  Republican  (Madison),  January  7,  1824* 

A Teacher’s  Contract  in  Texas,  1825  , 

Frederick  Eby.  Education  in  Texas : Source  Materials . University  of 
Texas  Bulletin,  No.  1824.  April  25,  1913.  Page  94* 

Questions  Addressed  by  the  Working  Men  of  Philadelphia  to  Candidates  for 

the  Legislature,  1829  . _ 

New  York  Free  Enquirer , October  7,  1829*  (In  A Do cume nt ary  History  of 
American  Industrial  Society.  V,  pages  93»  94* 

Pestalozzian  Department  in  a Kentucky  School,  1830 

Prospectus  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peers  * s School. . . Lexington,  Ifentuc ky, 
printed  by  Joseph  G.  Norwood,  1830,  page ’15* 

Economic  Status  dm  Ohio  in  1830 

R.M.  Routladge • Adapted  from  a tale  of  her  life  by  his  grandmother. 

Everyday  Economics . pages  22—23*  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1929* 

The  Origin  and  Early  Years  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  1830. 

. Alb  art  E.  Winship.  ’’The  American  Instituteof  Tncf^in-t-i  rm , •»  Fiftieth 
.-V;, Anniversary  Volume ,) National  Education  . Association ,\  1857— 1906|«  Pages  457-61 


page  2 — Miscellaneous 


Repmlw  th5  ■■°rkLng~^en«s  Committee  of  Philadelphia 

0i2E^S£Pl^lils  Advocate,  of  New  York  Jfer-'h  6 n . . _ 

Ifcci  anics  ' Free  Press  of  h 6>  1S3°-  Copied  from  the 

' ThS  MtoSTS  on  Education  at  Public  Expense,  1830 

fp  £x 

Children  in  the  Philadelphia  Factories,  I830 

£srs?3 0SlSaea  ",&ny  “Privet, . to  the  jfeohanics  Free  urecs, 

. ^>-^-a"tForm  of  the  Boston  Working  Ken 1 s Ptartv  irt^n 

: • ' IS'l  Boston  Courier.  August  28,  I830  * 

EVld|diterLlInt?reS*  111  Manual  “or  Schools,  1831 

Editorial,  te£icaa  iaasiS  jrf  Education.  I.  January,  1831.  Page  37. 

Meeting  in  Favor  of  Sunday  Schools 

AnnaAs  of  Education,  vol.  I,  page  178.  Boston.  April,  1 83I 

>:p2?:p.-.4.' ^aSes  °Y  Teachers  in  Connecticut,  1832 

American  Annals  of  Education-  U,  page  202 

|II|P ThIto°SMt^'l833e  °f  •aisporinB  toonC  ruplis  and  Their  Leaving 

lisp  Sonln^nnSSt^S'S^i  in  the  Instruc 

'®ss^  Kggs~34-3§:;  --  & *:0  Bouton:  Peirce  and  Bark^TlEiJj: 

Real  Purpose  of  the  Infant  Schools  * 

Report  of  the  Boston  Infant  School  Socie+v  iftq-a  *,  . . . 

teals  of  Education,  m.  Pages  296-2985’  I833’  rePorted  111  Series 


^Educational  End  Other  Rights  of  Negroes 

mseSchooiri830^g  jh^PaleLh  f1  Ne^paper>  Raises  Chavis  and 

» ine  Raleigh  Register.  April  22,  I830. 

pa-yl  /vv^w-fEducat±on  Demands  a Leisure  Class 

in  the  Philadelphia  National  Gazette,  Juiy  10>  1S3Q. 


: -r.-i'-'Vi: 


/ill;  : ' . ■■ 

jl-.;’."  •••:  * See  Odgers,  Merle  M.  "Education  and  the  American  Philosophical' Society, " 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Philos opbical  Society.  Vol.  87,  1944,  pages 
|-'|  41'  12-24;  Ilershey  William  Edward,  "A  Study  of  Plans  for  a System  of 

Education  as  Submitted  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  for  Promot— 
ing  Useful  Knowledge,  1797,"  MS..  American  Philosophical  Society.  Phila- 
delphia,  Pennsylvania . (Referred  to  in  Rudolph,  Essays  on  Education  in  the 
Early  Republic.  Introduction,  page  XV,  footnote  .*7" 

|| • ;^|||/|/|; ;••  (Continue  with  Mulhern  etc.  ■ 


nlso,  Mulhern,  James.  A History  of  Secondary  Education  in  Pennsylvania . 

' tanoa.S'ber 9 Pennsylvania:  The  Science  Press  Printing  Co.,  1933.  Tho  ex- 
|l tonsivo  bibliography  of  primary  sources,  pages  611-684,  contains  references 
to  important  documents;  Cubberley,  Ellwood  P.  Readings  in  tho  His tory  of 
' Education.  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1920;  and  Readings  in  Public 
Education  in  the  United  States.,  1934;  Dabney,  Charles  William.  Universal 
Education  in  the  South:  From  the  Beginning  to  1900.  Chapel  Hill,  North 
/r,  Carolina:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Vol.  I,  1936;  Knight, 

4|  Edgar  W.,  and  Hall,  Clifton  L.  Readings  In  American  Educational  History. 
\-v|.  (place?)  : Appleton-Centnry-Crofts,  Inc.,  1951;  Best,  John  II.  Bon.inrnin 

FranVlAn  On  Education.  Classics  in  Education  No.  14,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1962;  Park,  Joe.  The  Rise  of  American  Education: 

'ITw- V '.Ah  Annotated  Bibliography.  Evanstan,  Illinois:  Northwestern  University 

Press,  ;1965 I-  V - 


The  Beginning  of  Public  Education  in  Albany,  1796.  Reproduction  of  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  1926. 


The  Establishment  of  the  First  American  High  School.  Report  of  the  School 
Committee  to  the  Town  Meeting  of  Boston,  January,  1821. 


The  Schools  of  Providence  in  1820.  Report  of  the  Committee  for  revising  the 

School  Regulations,  June  20,  1820 j in  Centennial  Report  School  Committee. 
1899-1900,  pp.  2*2-li3. 


Early  Constitutional  Provisions  relating  to  Education  in  the  United  States, 
Selected  from  the  early  state  constitutions,  as  given  in  Poore,  B.P., 
Charters  and  Constitutions.  2 vols.,  Washington,  1877. 


Decline  of  Free  Schools  in  Massachusetts.  Carter,  James  G.  Letters  to  the 
ffon.  William  Prescott.  L.L.D. . on  the  Free  Schools  of  New  EnglandT  with 
Remarks  on  the  Principles  of  Instruction.  123pp.,  Boston,  lti2Iu  ” 


South  Carolina's  First  State-wide  Public  School  Legislation,  1811.  Cooper, 
Statues  at  Large  of  South  Carolina.  V,  639-20.. 


®eSinnings  of  Public  Education  in  New  York  City.  • "Address"  Published  in 
Mew  York  City  papers  of  May,  1805.  Reproduced  in  Bourne,  WM.  0..  History 
J,;  of  the  Public  School  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York.  New  York,  l870l 


Status  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania  by  1830.  Memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Schools,  1830.  Annals 
of  Education,  August,  1831. 


•An  Early  Educational  "Survey"  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College • (Now  University)  of 
South  Carolina,  1025.  no  citation. 


Notes  on  Education  in  the  United  States  in  the  Year  1800,  by  Peter  Oliver. 
New  York*  The  New  York  Public  Library,  19UU. 


Some  Questions  Proposed  for  Discussion  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Lyceum,  1635.  American  Annals  of  Education,  V,  p,  267. 


^ ®°Llege  for  Women  in  Kentucky,  1835*  Republican  and  Journal,  Springfield. 
' Mass.,  March  Hi,  1835.  * 


.Incorporating  Act  for  Hartford  Grammar  School,  1798.  The  Connecticut  Courant. 

■ August  13,  179c.  \ 

§^0|;Report'  on  the  New  York  Lancastrian  Schools.  Report . on  Monitorial  Instruction 
• '•  to  the  Boston  School  Committee;  Boston,  1828. 

Private  Lancastrian  School  ih  North  Carolina.  An  Advertisement  in  the 
’-l  Western  Carolinian  Centre,  Iredell  County,  North  Cardins,  Nov.  8,  1822. 


Spirit  of  the. Early  Philadelphia  Schools.  Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  Board  of 
Controllers,  Philadelphia,  I83I4. 


• ■ Wightman,  Jos.  M., 

33-3 U' . Boston,  i860 . 
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The  Boston  School  System  in  1823,  Selected  from  The  System  of  Education 
pursued  at  the  Free  Schools  in  Boston,  56p p.  Boston,  1823 . 

The  Boston  Secondary  School  System  in  1823.  Selected  from  The  System  of  Education 
pursued  at  the  Free  Schools  in  Boston,  56pp.  Boston,  lB?3. 

Agricultural  and  Manual  Labor  Schools  are  Recommended,  1787.  The  Columbia 
Magazine,  or  Monthly  Miscellany,  April,  1787,  pp.  356-59. 

"Peter  Parley"  (Samuel  G.  Goodrich)  Describes  a Typical  Rural  School  in  New 

England  around  1800.  Clifton  Johnson,  Old-Time  Schools  and  School-books 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  190U,  pp.  116-17  and  IS £P57.  Used  by  permission. 

Hew  the  dsy  in  School  in  Middlesex  County,  Connecticut,  Was  Spent,  1799* 

Visiters  and  Overseers  of  Schools,  Cede  of  Regulations,  May  7,  1799.  . 

Given  in  American  Annals  of  Education,  VII  January,  1837,  pp.  17-20. 

Schools  in  Vftroming  Valley  Before  the  Awakening.  A Letter  printed  in 

The  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record,  in  1893*  and  written  by  Mrs.  M.L.T. 

Hartman. 

'A  School  of  about  1810.  As  described  by  a toucher,  in  a letter  to  the 
Annals  of  Education,  October,  1831,  pp.  J468-72. 

Boston  School  Law  of  1789.  The  Massachusetts  Centenial,  Sept.  19,  1789. 

Copyright  Law  of  Massachusetts,  1783.  Thc_  Laws  of  the  Connomrealth  of 

Massachusetts,  from  November  28,  1780,  to  February" 28,  l'JQ7T~I,  pp.  9b-9$. 

..  Literary  Property  Begins  to  Receive  Protection;  Copyright  Laws.  Connecticut 

Enacts  First  American  Law  on  Copyright,  1783.  Acts  and  Laws  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  in  America.  New  London,  Timothy  Green,  I7UL1 , pp ,^l53~3h. 

First  Copyright  Law  Enacted  by  Congress)?  May  31*  1790.  Richard  Peters  (Ed.) 

The  Public  Statutes  at  La rge  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Boston, 

Charles  C.  Little  and  Jamas  Brown,  lfc&O,  Vol.  I,  pp.  12L-26. 


The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  Prohibits  tho  Teaching  of  Slaves,  Fre® 

Negroes,  or  Mulattoas  to  Read  or  Vfrite,  1831.  Supplement  to  the 
Revised  Cede  ef  the  Laws  ef  Virginia,  Richmond,  1833*  Chapter  186. 

A Mehtodist  Minister  of  Charleston  is  "Pumped"  for  teaching  Negroes,  1823. 

The  Wesleyan  Repository,  Vel.  Ill  (1823),  pp.  162-63.  Given  in  Addie 
Grace  Wardle,  History  ef  the  Sunday  School  Movement  in  the  Mehtedist 
Episcopal  Church,  p.  I48. 

The  Religions  Instruction  of  Slaves  in  South  Carolina,  I83J4,  American 
Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction,  August,  l83L,'p.  386. 

The  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  Prohibits  Slaves  from  Being 

Taught  to  Read  and  Write,  183^4.  Acts  and  Resolutions  ef  the  General 
Assembly  ef  South  Carolina  Passed  in  December,  I83U,  Chapter  5*. 

The  Importation  ef  Slaves  is  Prohibited,  1808.  U.S.  Statutes  at  Large,  II,  p.  1*26. 


Chavis,  Negro,  Is  Engaged  as  Missionary  bt  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
; Presbyterian  Church,  1801.  no  citation. -M-V'-.  •••  • ••  '■ 
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Th«  Cathelepistemiad  or  University  of  Michigania  is  Established,  1817. 

Laws  of  tho  Territory  of  Michigan,  II,  pp.  105-06.  Given  in  Records  • 
gf  the.  UniTfc  rsity  of  Mjchjgan,  1 617-1837.  Ann  Arbor,  Published  "by  “tho 
Unirersity,  19357,  pp.  3-5  . 

Tho  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  1319.  Weaton,  U.  S.  Ii63ff. 

See  also  Walter  F.  Dodd,  Cases  and  Oth er  Authorities  on  Constitutional  Law 
St.  Paul,  Minn,  Wo s.t  Publishing  Co,  1937,“ppT  1306-l6^  — 

Early  American  State  School  Lagislatisn.  Digest  of  Legislation.'  comnlied 
7:J  from  state  histories,  1782-1820.  * 

and  Contract  for  Governing  a School  in  South  Carolina,  1820.  Typescript 
C®Pjr  fll?nieh*d  toy  Superintendent  J.  G.  Richards,  Jr.,  Camden  City  Schools 
and  verified  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Watson,  Greenwood. 

B sa°towse tts  Establishes  Complete  Religious  Freedom,  1833.  Constitution:  of 
Massachusetts.  GiTen  in  The  General  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  1921,  I,  p.  x«.  — 

%ife&Pr*1>#s®er  °*®r£*  licknar  on  Harvard,  1821.  Letter  tea  committee  of  the 
Overseers  of  Harvard,  1021,  quoted  in  S.E.  MerjLsam,  Three  Centuries 
of  Harvard,  p.  230.  — ~ " 

The  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Legislature  ef  Peasnsylvania  om  Teachers 
in  the  Common  Schools,  1833.  no  citetien. 

The  Committee  on  Education  ef  the  Legislature  of  PeiinsfjyTvania  Recommends 
Manual  Labor  Schools,  1833.  no  citation. 

Tho  Western  Academic  Institute  Petition.  Transactions  of  the  College  af 
Teachers,  1835,  p.  18.  * 

. • 

Report  of  tho  House  Committee,  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  1835.  Quoted  from 
Wickersham,  J.P.  His tary  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  330 
>V77:S:;;7  . ' Lancaster,  1886.  — 


Legislature  of  Virginia  Veits  in  George  Washington  Fifty  Shares  of  Stock  in  the 
Potomac  Company  and  One  Hundred  Shares  of  Stock  in  the  James  River  Company. 
Oct,  178Zu  Hening,  Statutes  at  Large  of  Virginia.  XI,  525-26. 


Jgg  The  - First  State  University  is  Chartered,  1785.  Watkins,  A Digest  of  the  Laws 
/;  “the  State  of  Georgia,  pp,  299-302.  — 


^i:^Ast  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  Concerning  Shares  of  Stack  Presented 
To  G®01***  ‘Washington,  Oct.,  1785.  no  citation. 


A*t  Prcri<iijl£  the  Support  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1789. 

Walter  Clark  (Ed.),  Tha  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  XXV,  pp.  2ij-25. 


Seme  Rules  ef  Coke buiy  College,  Abingdon,  Maryland,  1792.  Tho  Doctrines  and 
^^7:-5iSH32liS£  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  PSiladeluhTaT 
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P*S*  2 Public  School  Laws  by  States  anal  Cities. 


J 


Crcation±o^tho^Ccn*iout  School  Fund.  Act  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 


The  Presbytery  of  Laxington  (Virginia)  Li< 
Minutes,  Not.  19,  1800. 


John  Chavis  as  Proaeher,  1800. 


w a®“wr*}  ^*B*n,wi.r  ®f  Virginia  on  the  Steele  Presented  to 
G ©rge  Washington,  17 95.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  1795,  pp.  63-61,  66.  & 


£?*£??*•  f>A?TPl1^  J"  ?2?,  Y®£k  Cit^-  Minutes  of  the  Common  Council 
of  the  Citjr  of  New  York,  1784-1831,  rol.  II,  as  transcribed  by  B.F.  Soybolt. 


Tk®  ®f  North  Carolina  Reenacts  the  Law  Proriolinc  for  the  Support, 

Cr.lLUr 18<«“j.*2.  St,t*  bJr  Ea*1,*'tS'  l80S-  •fN»rtk 


Th*  »fK.«kbrid.o  Oct,,  Vtrelnl.,  Crtlfi..  t.th. 

Freedom  of  John  Chavis,  1802.  Order  Book,  N®.  6,  p.  10. 


Connecticut  Establishes  the  First  Permanent  Public  School  fund  in  the  United 
Stages,  1795.  Connecticut  Acts  and  Laws.  1795,  pp.  487-89. 


.Virginia  Establishes  a Literary  Fund  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,  1810 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  1809-I3l0,  pe  1$.  * 


Petition  for  Free  Schools  in  Rhode  Island.  Petition  of  M-chamics  and 
Manufacturers  Asseoiation  of  Proridene®,  1799.  Repre-iueed  in 

p*oTidanc«h*19l8 * ~ ~ -^haat<t  PP-  77-78, 


Board  of  Regents  of  New  York  May  Charter  Lancastorian  Schools,  1821. 
statutes  at  Large  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I,  p.  bl,l. 


City  Schools  in  New  Haron,  1790.  no  citation. 


■ : '"''S 


Bil1  VirriniIStiefi1?f  Acai*miflS>  Colleges  and  a Unirersity  for 

,, *i  1®17-„  W:Ao  .£«•  Free  School  Idea  in  Virginia  Before  th® 

oiril  War,  New  York:  Teachers  College,  C o lumbia  Unirersity',  19187 


.f  th  •First  Indiana  C.nstitutloa.  Cnstit.ti.n  .f 
W.'shtast.i?11877!'  ’ ' ‘ 0h*rt,r*  “*  C..stit.ti..s,  rol  I,  S08-0? 


Educational  Provisions  of  the  First  Ohio  Constitution.  Constitution  of  Ohio  1801 
Poore,  B.P.  Charters  and  Constitutions,  rol  II,  pp.  1461-63,  Washington^  1877. 


Jesiah  Holbrook  Proposes  a Constitution  for  the  Lyceum.  1828, 
Journal  of  Education,  III,  p.  503. 


American 


fev:  1 ':.~M 


North  Caroiina  Forbids  Slaves  ©r  Free  Negroes  to  Preach,  I83I.  Laws  of 
; : North  Carolina . 1831-1832 . Chanter  IV.  


7>7..£4>.v  ^ 


PrridCSvf0f  Co^on  Schools  and  for  a State  Superintendent,  It 
' f th  State  •£,  New  York,  for  1812,  chapter  GCXLII.  ; 
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Pennsylvania  Makes  Provision  for  "The  Education  of  the  Poor  Gratis”,  1802 
incomplete  eltatien.  i , * “!  * 
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3 Public  Sehaol  Laws  by  States  and  Citiws 


Xa  A«*  Establish  Pafelic  Schools  in  Virginia,  1796.  Acts  Pass.*  at  a 

Chapter  A*“"“bl7  ®f  th*  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  begun  Nov.  8,  1796 

The  New^  York  Lav  ofl7P5,  for  ths  Encouragement  of  Schools.  New  York  State 
Local  History  Source  leaflets,  1919.  Edated  by  Robert  Francis  SeybolL 

drS*IRooSS/v.Sjj!®1  +n*er  ih"  lIen  Yark  L™  **  1V9S.  Records  transcribed  frmm  a 

^ Wfgtehcstcr,  fc,  !«*. 

Report  of  a Camralttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania  on  a 
School  System,  179k.  Given  in  Wie  leer  sham,  J.  p.  A History^ 

»f  Education  in  Penn sy lra nia,  Lancaster,  Inqnirer“P^bT.‘  Co.,  1886,  pp.  262-63. 

A Comparison  of  Collegiate  Rules  at  Harvard,  the  Unireriaity  of  Virginia  and  the 

Sirrfs: ef  s°Tus  Garoi^>  i82o,«-  W j.  Hon.yw.ii, 

Work  of  Thorns  Jefferson,  Cambridge,  Harvard  University  PFe^,~~l^3i,  pp"  279-80, 
Charactor^of  the^Boston  Schools  of  1803-07.  Edvard  Everett,  Collected  Orations 

A Now  York  Rate  Bill  of  1825.  Cppied  verbatim  et  punctuatim  from  a written 
document  of  th*  period,  obtained  by  Reisner.  bitten 

The  First  Public  High  School  Law  in  the  United  States,  1827. 

Laws  of  Massachusetts,  January  Session,  1827,  chapter  XCLIII. 

Alabama  Forbids  the  Teaching  of  Slaves  to  Read  or  Write,  1832. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  1831-32,  p,  16.  7 

The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  Repeals  the  Law  Appropriating  Escheats  for  the 
Support  of  the  University,  1800.  Iredell,  The  Public  f°r  ** 

Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  ©f  North  CarplI5I.~~li.  D.  i£o. 

A®t  f9r  tkfiJ  "Encouragement  of  Schools,  1795".  Given  in 
E._Finegan,.:Free.  Schooled  A .Documentary  History  of- 
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Prospectus  of  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary.  The  Connecticut  Courant,  Harem  5*  1827. 


The  Opening  of  Newark  Academy  in  New  Jersey  is  Announced,  1775#  Rivingt  on  ’ s 
few  York  Gazetteer,  March  23,  1775* 


Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe  to  Ferdinand  Fairfax  of  Shannon  Halls  Virginia,  May  28a  1798. 
The  Journal  of  Xatrobe,  with  an  introduction  by  J.K,.  B.  Latrcbe , New  UtorRc : 

D.  Appleton  and  Co,  1905,  pp.  65-02. 


Chevalier  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire ’ s Academy  of  Sciences  and)  Arts  In  Richmond,  1780* s. 
The  English  translation  is  taken  from  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Library  Board  of  the  Virginia  State  Library,  1917-1910,  pp.  12ff. 


Charter  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  North  Carolina,  1777.  Walter  Clark,  (ed.) 
The  State  Records  of  Worth  Carolina , XXIV,  pp.  39-32. 


Anson  Cottnty  Schools.  Listing  of  Academies,  no  citation. 


An  Account,  of  School.  Life  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  1780.  A Letter  from 

the  first  principal,  Eliphalet  Pearson,  to  the  trustees  in  1780.  Given  in 
M.E.  Brown  and  H.G.  Brown,  The  Story  of  John  Adams,  A Hew  England  Sckcclmaster • 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1900,  pp.  ITT-Jlff. 


Phillips  Andover  Academy  (Massachusetts)  Undertakes  the  Education  of  Teachers,  I83U. 
American  Annals  of  Education,  June,  I83U,  p.  288. 


Act  by  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  to  Establish  an  Academy  . in  Catham  County,  1788. 
no  citation.  x 


The  Legislature  of  Tennessee  Opposes  Appropriations  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  1833*  Public  Acts  Passed  at  the  First  Session  of  the 

Twentieth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  1833,  pp.  122-23. 


The  IancastriantPlan  in  a North  Carolina  Academy.  Raleigh  Register,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  1814,  1815. 


The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  Repeals  the  Act  that  Erected  Liberty  Hall 
Academy  into  a College,  1798.  see  James  M.  Hutcheson,  "Virginia’s  Dartmouth 
College  Case",  in  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  LI,  April 
1 9h3t  Pp.  13U-U0.  and  others. 


Andover  Academy,  Massachusetts,  is  Chartered,  1780.  Acts  and  Laws  of 
Massachusetts,  I78O,  pp.  327-29. 


Given  in 


Benefit  Expected  from  Benjamin  Franklin's  Academy  in  Phila,  1750.  Gi1 
F.N.  Thorpe,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Washington,  Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  of  Information  No.  2,  1892,  p, 

'.jt&'k  E««*ly ^ Academies  • in  North  Carolina.  Coon,  Charles  L.,  North  Carolina  Schools 
and  Academiies.  1790-l81t0.  Raleigh,  1915 . ” " 

f- ;pf^’9ha*^,5ter  of  the  Early  Academies.  . Fatight,'  W.E.  Early  Academies;  their  rise 

' Influence,  1930. ; -'-'-'.•V'’.-’''’.’’ 


2U5. 
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'"‘X Sara  Bache  to  Benjamin  Franklin  on  Quesnay ’s  Academy,  1783.  Given  in  H.B. 

Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the/Univ.  of  Virginia,  Washington:  U.S . Gov’t  Printing 
ERJC  Office,  1888,  p.  2h.  : ’-h  i;  ;V'  V ' 
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Xx  1“  u VJllXX  let  Ui  uaux  , UJ.  Uii  cui  jlaa  w* 

D . /ippleton  and  Co,  1?C>£,  pp.  6^-82 . 

Chevalier  Queanay  de  Boatrrepaire ' s Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts  in  Richmond,  17fl0 1 s . 
The  English  translation  is  taken  from  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Library  Board  of  the  Virginia  State  Library,  1917—1918 y PP • 12ff  • 

Charter  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  North  Carolina,  1777.  Walter  Clark,  (ed.) 

The  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  XXIV,  pp.  30-32 • 

Anson  Cotin ty  Schools.  Listing  of  Academies,  no  citation. 


An  Account  of  School  Life  ai  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  1780.  A Letter  from 

the  first  principal,  Eliphalet  Pearson,  to  the  trustees  in  1700.  Given  in 

Brown  and  H.G.  Brown,  The  Story  of  John  Adams , A New  England  Schoolmaster. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1900,  pp.  717-/18. 


Phillips  Andover  Acadejjy  (Massachusetts)  Undertakes  the  Education  o±  Teachers,  183U. 
American  Annals  of  Education,  June,  183U,  p.  288. 

Act  by  itee  Legislature  off  Georgia  to  Establish  an  Acadeity  inN  Catham  County,  1788. 
no  citation . 


The  Legislature  of  Tennessee  Opposes  Appropriations  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  1833.  Public  Acts  Passed  at  the  First  Session  of  the 

Twentieth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  1033,  pp.  122-23. 

The  Lancastrian rcPlan  in;  a Worth  Carolina  Academy.  Raleigh  Register,  Raleigh, 

Worth  Carolina,  HEQiti,  181^  • 

The  General  Assembly  oiT  Virginia  Repeals  the  Act  that  Erected  Liberty  Hall 
Academy  into  a College,  3798.  see  James  M.  Hutcheson,  "Virginia's  Dartmouth 
College  Case",  in  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  LI,  April 
= 19U3,  pp*  13U-U0.  and  others. 

Phillips  Andover  Academy,  Massachusetts,  is  Chartered,  170G.  Acts  and  Laws  of 
Massachusetts,  1780,  pp.  327-29. 

« 

A Benefit  Expected  from  Benjamin  Franklin1 s Academy  in  Phila,  1750*  Given  in 
F.N.  Thorpe,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania . 

Washington,  Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  of  Information  No*  2,  1092,  p*  2U5># 


Early  Academies  in  North  Carolina.  Coon,  Charles  L* , North  Carolina  Schools 
and  Academies,  1790-lOUO*  Raleigh,  1915 • 

Character  of  the  Early  Academies*  Faught,'W.E.  Early  Academies ; their  rise 

and  Influence,  1930*  ' , 

Sara  Bache  to  Benjamin  Franklin  on  Quesnay^  Academy,  1783*  Given  in  H*B. 

Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Univ.  of  Virginia,  Washington;  U.S*  Gov't  Printing 
Office,  1888,  p.  2h. 


dit'm'di. 


Announcement  of  Quesnay's  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1786.  no  citation. 


Quesnay  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  1788. 

Official  Approval  of  Quesnay's  Academy  by  the  Royal  Censor,  1788. 

Prospectus  of  Quesnay's  Academy,  July  1,  1788. 

These  documents  are  translations  from  Quesnay  de  Beaur epaire , Memoir e , 
status  et  prospectus,  eonceraant  L'Academie  des  sciences  et  beaux-arts. • .a 
: L-  Richmond.  Paris,  1788.  '■ 
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Resolution  of  w^saeral  Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  October  11,  1776.  A.S.  Salley,  Jr. 
(ed.),  Jmmal  of  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  Co?cumbia  S.C.s  The 
Historical  -Commission  of  South  Carolina,  1909,  p.  107. 

A Memorial  Xrr-  Patter  Schools.  Centennial  Report  School  Committee,  Providence, 

, R.X.j,  .^00,  pp,  5£-56,  1637. 

The  Case  far  Bsit: lie  Schools,  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  3,  No. 8, 

March.,  -m*,,  pp.  185-169. 

Work  of  the.  inf-isai  Schools  Described.  .William  Russell:  An  Address  on  Infant 
Schools,  Boston,  1629.  . 

The  Critical-  Sssrfiad  of  American  History.  Fiske,  John.  The  Critical  Period  of 
= • American:  iLstory.  1763-1709.  pp.  1UU-U7.  Boston,  1B7T87  '•  — 


The  Senatus  lca(id»rn.cus  Reports  a Plan  of  Education  for  the  University  of 
Georgia,  NovesmEsr.,2 7,  1800,  Minutes  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  University 
of  Georgia^  Verified  typescript  copy  in  the  Library  of  that  institution. 
Vol.  I.  11^1803,  pp.  16-19. 


North  Carolina"  a "Dartmouth  College  Case-1',  1805.  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
North  Caror."  ana  y.  Foy  and  Bishop,  in  North  Carolina  Reoorts  of  the  *" 
Court  of  lisgif erence . Vol.  pp.  57ff.  * 

Proposal  for  Establishing  a University  in  Virginia  by  Subscriptions,  Lottery, 
and  a Luxury  Tax,  18 05.  The  Richmond  Enquirer,  Dec  6,  1805. 

Collegiate  Degress  Conferred  at  Commencement,  lB02.  Minerva?  or  Anto -Jacobin. 
Raleigh,  H.G..„  August  2?,  1803.  ~ 


**arly  Expectations  ;as  to  School  Support.  Philadelphia  National  Gazette. 
August  19,  1830. 

Report  of  a Lancssterian  School  Visiting  Committee.  From  Ellis,  C.C., 
lancastriag- Bfchools  in  Philadelphia,  p.  57.  Phila.,  1907.  (1820). 

Early  Lancastrian.  Schools  in  Philadelphia,  1617.  Aurora  General  Advertiser. 
Philadelphia.,  August  21,  1017. 

Organization  of  3x1  American  Lyceum.  Annals  of  Education,  vol.,  I,  pd,  273-76. 
Boston,  June,  1831. 

Constitution  of  the  Lyceum,  1830.  no  citation. 


Advantages  of  the  Monitorial  System.  Report  on  Monitorial  Instruction  to  the 
Boston  School  Committee,  1828.  \ 

^Difficulties  beset  the  Monitorial  Schools.  Report  of  a Special  Committee, 
Phila.,  Dec  20,  1826.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  First  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  1826, 


Tennessee  Establishes  a System  of  Common  Schools,  1830.  Acts  Passed  at  the 

Stated  Sesfegcftn  of  the  Eighteenth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
1829,  pp.  IkO-47.  . 
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mV-; N Aransas  Provide©  dTor  Leasing  Lands  for  the  Support  of  Schools  Within  Each 
Township  of  th®  TSsrrStoiy  , 1829.  Acts  Passed  at  the  Sixth  Session  of  the 
General  Ass^feXy  of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  1829,  pp.  127-31. 
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^ ^“syivania  Society,  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Schools.  Address  to  the 

Public.  Ati-ttI  10  i f\o9,  * Tr_.  . ^ . _ 
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March,  1857,  pp.  185-18?. 

Work  of  the  Infant  Schools  Described.  William  Russell:  An  Address  on  Infant 
Schools,  Boston,  1829.  . 

The  Critical  Period  of  American  History.  Fiske,  John.  The  Critical  Period  of 
= American  History,  1783-178?.  pp.  lUU-ii7®  Boston,  l888 . 

The  Senatus  Acadenicus  Reports  a Plan  of  Education  for  the  University  of 
Georgia,  November  27#  1800,  Minutes  of  the  Senatus  Academictis  of  the  University 
of  Georgia.  Verified  typescript  copy  in  the  Library  of  that  institution, 

Vol,  I.  1799-1803,  PP.  16-19. 

North  Carolina's  "Dartmouth  College  Case." , l805.  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  v.  Foy  and  Bishop,  in  North  Carolina  Reports  of  the 
Court  of  Conference , Vol.  5T  PP*  57ff • 

Proposal  for  Establishing  a University  in  Virginia  by  Siibs cr iptions , Lottery, 
and  a Luxury  Tax,  1805»  The  Richmond  Enquirer,  Dec  6,  l805. 

Collegiate  Degrees  Conferred  at  Commencement,  1802.  Minerva;  or  Anti- Jacobin , 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  August  29,  1803*  - 

Early  Expectations  as  to  School  Support.  Philadelphia  National  Gazette, 

August  19,  1830. 

Report  of  a Lancasterian  School  Visiting  Committee.  From  Ellis,  C.C., 

Lancastrian  Schools  in  Philadelphia,  p.  57.  Fhila.,  1907.  (1820). 

Early  Lancastrian  Schools  in  Philadelphia,  1817 0 Aurora  General  Advertiser. 
Philadelphia,  August  21,  1817. 

Organization  of  an  American  Lyceum.  Annals  of  Education,  vol.,  I,  pp.  273-76. 
Boston,  June,  1831. 

Constitution  of  the  Lyceum,  1830.  no  citation. 

Advantages  of  the  Monitorial  System.  Report  on  Monitorial  Instruction  to  the 
Boston  School  Committee,  1828.  \ 

Diff icixlties  beset  the  Monitorial  Schools.  Report  of  a Special  Committee, 

Phila.,  Dec  20,  1826.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  First  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  1826. 

Tennessee  Establishes  a System  of  Common  Schools,  1830.  Acts  Passed  at  the 

Stated  Sesbion  of  the  Eighteenth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee , 
1829,  pp.  1L0-L7. 


Arkansas  Provides  for  Leasing  Lands  for  the  Support  of  Schools  Within  Each 
Township  of  the  Territory,  1829.  Acts  Passed  at  the  Sixth  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  1829,  pp.  127-31. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Schools.  Address  to  the 
Public,  April  12,  1828.  Cpjbied  from  Wicker  sham' s A History  of  Education 
in  Pennsylvania.  Lancaster,  1886. 

James  G.  Carter  on  "This  Wretched  Mockery"  of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  182L. 

Essays  on  Popular  Education.,  Given  in  Old  South  Leaflets , VI,  No.  135,  pp.  201 

A Resolution  Favoring  a Public  School  Law.  American  Annals  of  Education, 

January,  1832,  p.  85.  Quoted  fribm  The  United  States  Gazette,  Philadelphia, 

Dec,  1931. 

The  Pennsylvania  Pauper  School  Laws  of  1802-09.  Act  copied  from  Wickersham,  J.P. 
History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania , pp.  263-66.  Lancaster,  1886. 

Awakening  an  Educational  Consciousness  in  the  United  States.  No.  307.  The 
Schools  of  Boston  about  1790«-l8l5.  Fowle,  Wm.  B.,  Me  mi  or  of  Caleb 
.1C':  Bingham.  Barnard ' s American  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  v,  pp.  325-3U. 
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If  wo  assign  to  the  colonial  poriod  a transplanted,  European,  Aristocratic 
sectarian,  voluntary,  charity,  and  limited  educational  endeavor,  and  to  the 
middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  from  1630  to  the  Civil  War,  the 
upsurge  of  an  indigenous  American  school  system  founded  upon  the  principles 
: of  secular,  equal,  tuition-free,  compulsory,  and  diversified  educational 

- enterprise,  we  may  see  in  the  first  fifty  years  following  the  revolution 
vfc  a clash  these  two  educational  ideals,  and  the  beginnings  of  a transition 

from  the  concept  of  an  elite  education  to  that  of  education  for  all. 

Insofar  as  educational  thought  was  concerned,  the  sentiment  was  decidedly 
favor  of  universal  secular  education.  Insofar  as  practice  was  concerned, 
gdvthe  decades  immediately  following  the  Revolution  were  more  or  less  continuations 
;^;,  of  colonial  educational  practices.  On  the  one  hand,  the  requirements  of 
Siv:>.i'^r0n'fcier  the  iln*Padt  of  new  social  and  educational  ideas  from  Europe, 

the  contributions  of  science  and  the  ideals  of  Revolutionary  leaders  were 
challenging  colonial  views  and  practices;  on  the  other  hand,  the  still-aristocratic 
pattern  of  society,  sectarian  interests,  and  other  conservative  elements  made 
for  fear  of  change.  But  in  the  clash  between  the  two,  it  seemed  obvious  that 
colonial  concepts  were  fighting  on  the  whole  a losing  battle  and  that  the 
nineteenth  century  would  end  with  a decisive  though  still  unfinished  victory 
for  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 


Whence  came  the  first  educational  theories  of  the  new  republic?  Some 
-*-^era^-  educational  and  social  doctrines  came  from  Europe.  John 


I^ilton,  a "liberal  Puritan",  had  argued  eloquently  in  defense  of  freedom  of 
conscience  and  speech.  John  Locke  had  anticipated  pragmatism  by  200  years 


> . d;v  argudj1-®  in  his  Essay.  Concerning  Human  Understanding  that  first  principles 
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are  derivatives  of  the  '‘observation  of  the  facts  of  experience."  Also,  in 
his  Treatise  on  Civil  Government,  he  had  defended  the  doctrine  that  government 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  natural  rights  of  man.  Hume,  in  his  Inquiries 
Goncerning  the  Human  Understanding  (I7u9 ) , had  advocated  the  principle  of 
self-interest  as  a fundamental  impulse  in  man.  Montesquieu,  in  his  The  Spirit 

fo  • 

of  the  Laws  (17U8),  had  concluded  the  wisdom  of  "checks  and  balances  in 
government."  Rousseau,  in  hi3  Emile  (1762)  and  The  Social  Contract  (1762), 
had  argued  passionately  and,  at  points,  recklessly  in  favor  of  the  innate 
goodness  of  man,  on  the  corruptions  of  aristocratic  societies,  for  the  concept  of 

law  as  social  contract,  and  for  the  principles  of  freedom  in  teaching  and 

) 

learning.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  The  Wealth  of  Nations  (1776),  had  advocated 
the  principles  of  property,  security,  and  liberty.  These  European  liberal 
doctrines  were  partly  responsible  for  the  social  and  educational  doctrines  of 
American  Revolutionary  leaders,  among  whom  Thomas  Paine,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  outstanding. 

Benjamin  Franklin  belonged  to  the  prerevolutionary  period.  lie  was  a 
utilitarian  thinker  and  inventor.  His  democratic  ideals  were  already  taking 
shape  in  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  when,  in  1728,  he  organized  ie  Junto 
Club  to  which  qualifications  for  membership  included  respect  for  all  men, 
love  of  man  - irrespective  of  profession  or  religion  - freedom  of  thought. 


love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  willingness  to  receive  it  impartially 

1 

and  communicate  it  freely  to  others.  As  the  organizer  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  in  Philadelphia  in  1769,  he  further  advanced  liberal 
thought.  The  Society  encouraged  educational  thought  in  particular  by  offering 
prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  the  subject.  Some  of  the  doctrines  defended  in 
these  essays  included  the  ideal  of  equal  educational  opportunities , the 
utilitarian  aims  of  education,  the  concept  of  tax-supported  and  tuition-free 


1 


elementary  schooling,  a selective  program  of  secondary  and  college  education 
1 William  E.  Drake,  The  American  School  in  Transition,  Englewood  Cliffs,  Prentica-Hall 


at  public  cost,  and  adaptation  of  education  to  individual  needs. 

The  social  and  educational  views  of  Thomas  Jefferson  were  stated  in  his 
A Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America  (177U).  the  Declaration  of. 
Independence , and  A Bill  for  the  More  General  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  in  which 
as  governor  ibf  Virginia,  he  asked  its  Legislature  in  1779  to  approve  his  plan  for 
a state-controlled  and  supported  system  of  education.  This  bill,  which  was 
rejected  by  the  conservative  Virginia  Legislature,  provided  for  tax-supported 
elementary  instruction  in  the  three  R's  for  boys  and  girls  for  three  years j 
for  twenty  state  secondary  schools  for  white  males  on  a tuition-free,  competitive, 
selective  basis  for  a period  of  up  to  six  years j and  the  selection  of  ten 
qualified  students  from  the  secondary  program  to  continue  on  scholarship  grants 
in  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  No  similar  provisions  were  made  for 
children  or  for  girls  of  either  race,  and  no  mention  was  made  of 
compulsory  attendance.  Unlike  the  utilitarian  Franklin,  he  insisted  on  a 
highly  classical  secondary  edxication  consisting  of  such  studies  as  Latin  and 
y'y  Greek,  English  grammar,  mathematics,  and  geography. 

Although  Thoms  Paine  was  not  an  educator,  his  brilliant  writings 

have  received  both  abuse  and  admiration  in  American  society  since  the  Revolution. 

h?; hi- They  include  Common  Sense,  written  in  1776 j Crisis,  1776-1782,  consisting 

of  a series  of  pamphlets  $ Rights  of  Man,  a treatment  of  Paine's  democratic 

social  doctrines ; and  The  Age  of  Reason,  a defense  of  deism  as  “a  religion 

based  upon  nature  and  consistent  with  the  truths  of  science."  Paine  was 

opposed  to  slavery,  defended  equal  rights  for  men  and  women,  "upheld  the  right 

of  individuality,  sanctioned  revolution,  advocated  equal  educational  opportunity 

2 

for  all  men  and  opposed  tyranny." 

The  views  of  Thomas  Paine  were  shared  by  many  other  Revolutionary  leaders 


and  were  influential  in  making  the  Revolutionary  ideals  articulate.  But  the 
now  nation  was  still  not  prepared  to  translate  these  ideals  of  respect  for  human 

2 ibid.,  p.  119  : /•:  y y 


personality  and  rights,  and  its  educational  equivalent  in  a free  and  universal 
education,  into  practice  until  the  middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Indeed,  the  newly  born  republic  and  its  newly  won  liberty  set  the  stage 
for  heated  debates  on  the  best  concept  of  democarcy,  its  basic  ideals,  and 
the  best  means  of  achieving  them.  Two  tendencies,  the  conservative  and  the 
' liberal,  and  -but  of  them  the  beginnings  of  two  parties,  began  to  emerge.  The 
conservatives,  known  as  the  Federalists  and  later  as  the  Whigs,  defended  in 
a large  measure  the  status  quo,  feared  mass  judgement,  advocated  limited 
taxation,  and  stood  for  a government  of  the  able  and  the  rich.  These  conservative 
doctrines  guided  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  the  framing  of  the 
Constitution  under  the  leadership  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  In  fact,  the 
conservative  property  owners  controlled  the  republic  and  checked  liberal  tendencies 
during  the  formative  years  of  the  new  nation.  The  liberals  led  by  Thomas 
0 d-: • ••  : Jeffers  on , on  the  other  hand,  advocated  rugged  individualism,  equality  of 
rights  and  privileges  vested  in  natural  rights  rather  than  the  property 
-.rights  of  men,  and  "shus  constituted  the  leaders  of  the  new  social  frontier. 

Though  both  groups  advocated  public  education,  the  conservatives  who  controlled 
public  affairs  retarded  the  effective  establishment  of  public  schools,  since 
it  meant,  among  other  things,  more  costs  and  increased  taxes.  It  took  almost 
half  a century  before  a democratic  school  system  was  effectively  established  in 
America.  The  fundamental  principles  that  finally  won  this  free  universal 
education  were  that  nature's  gifts  of  heredity  (ability)  are  distributed  among 
all  classes  of  society,  that  each  individual  should  be  free  to  develop  these 
gifts  to  the  fullest,  that  the  state  should  guarantee  the  means  and  provide  for 
the  general  diffusion,  of  knowledge  to  ensure  equality  of  opportunity  for  all, 
and  that  the  state  is  obligated  to  give  education  to  each  individual  to  the 
; extent  necessary  for  him  to  exercise  properly  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
democratic  citizenship. 


f eriq  : ^ 


The  various  plans  for  union  of  the  colonies,  which  had  settled  under 
separate  royal  charters,  made  no  mention  of  government  provisions  for  education# 

The  colonists  were  dubious  about  a union  with  a central  government.  "They 

required  not  an  organic  regulatory  state,  but  one  invested  with  mere  police 

\ - . 

powers.  An  environment  allowing  for  personal  freedom,  so vnecessary  to  commerce 
and  trade,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  environment,  the  one  in  accord 

• ' 3 

with  the  great  harmonious  mathematical  laws  of  the  universe  itself." 

This  passion  for  human  rights  and  rights  of  colonies  guaranteed  in  royal  charters 
led  to  the  concept  of  a United  States  in  which  each  state  was  to  be  represented 
on  equal  terms,  rather  than  a United  America  governed  by  a central  federal 
power.  The  same  regionalism  prevailed  in  education.  Each  religious  group 
demanded  freedom  to  instruct  children  in  its  own  doctrines.  This  came  to  mean 
religious  freedom  for  a given  group  that  was  unwilling  to  extend  this  freedom 
to  other  religious  groups  that  it  considered  dissenters.  As  people  moved  away 
from  older  settlements  into  vast  open  areas  during  the  early  eighteenth 
century*  they  gradually  broke  away  from  religious  intolerance*  and  influenced 
by  the  spirit  of  enlighenment,  developed  religious  rationalism  and  skepticism# 

As  these  liberal  religious  concepts  developed,  orthodox  faith  doubled  its 
efforts  toward  sectarianism  and  intolerance  of  secularism*  The  eighteenth 
century  was  thus  dominated  by  two  apparently  conflicting  concepts  of  liberty, 
secular  and  sectarian,  with  the  latter  dominating  the  scene#  After  the  successful 
War  of  Independence*  it  became  the  primary  concern  of  the  writers  of  the  Constitution 

i 

to  resolve  this  conceptual  conflict  in  favor  of  a secular  state  that  did  not 
impose  a giver  religion  but  guaranteed  the  practice  of  religious  liberty  to 
all  states,  as  was  formulated  in  the  'first  clause  of  the  First  Amendment  in 
1779-1781,  a guaranty  extended  to  all  states  by  virtue  of  the  Fourteenth  # 

Amendment  in  i860. 
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Educational  Developments 


Except  for  Mew  England,  where  a partial  change  from  church  to  state 

/ 

education  was  under  way,  education  continued  the  colonial  pattern  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  republic.  By  1830  a typically  American  system  of  education  was 
emerging  in  all  northern  states,  consisting  of  state-controlled,  tax-supported 
patterns  of  elementary  education  open  tuition-free  to  all.  Seven  states  had 
made  constitutional  provisions  for  schools  before  1800.  These  were 
Pennsylvania,  in  1776  and  again  in  1790;  Worth  Carolina,  1776 ; Georgia,  1777 
and  178?;  Vermont,  1777  and  1787j  Massachusetts , 1780;  New  Hampshire,  1781*; 
and  Delaware,  1792. 

In  Massachusetts,  district  schools  supported  by  general  property  tax 
were  legalized  in  1789.  Originally  these  were  twwn  schools  legalized  between 
161*2  and  161*7,  but,  as  farmlands  spread  and  distances  between  communities  became 
prohibitive,  outlying  communities  took  their  portion  of  property  tax  and  established 
district  schools.  The  laws  of  1709  and  1001,  which  legalized  these  district 
schools,  also  ended  the  old  town  system  of  admins itrati on,  made  elementary  schools 
mandatory  in  less  populous  communities,  and  made  secondary  schools  mandatory 
in  more  populous  ones®  These  district  schools  were  vested  in  local  communities 
which  had  the  right  to  choose  teachers,  raise  taxes,  determine  teacher  qualifications 
and  set  up  the  details  of  instruction  and  supervision.  In  the  earlt  decades  of 
the  republic,  these  local  communities  were,  as  a rule,  poor  and  ill  educated, 
which  resulted  in  poorly  managed  and  run-down  district  schools . Often,  families 
with  means  sent  their  children  to  private  academies. 

Other  New  England  states  followed  the  lead  of  Massachusetts,  with  similar 
educational  results  - widespread  but  poor  elementary  schools.  In  New  York,  about 
1,  3^0  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  approximately  60,000  pupils,  were  established  1 
by  the  Legislature  of  1795  > which  granted  $100,000  from  the  state  tresury  for  v 


their1  support#,  the  system  broke  down  ind  was  discbntinued  in  1800,  to  be 

replaced  with  district  systems  by  the  law  of  1812.  In  Pennsylvania  no  • 
appreciable  changes  took  place  -until  I83U.  The  Quakers,  Mennonites,  and 
Lutherans  maintained  schools  for  their  own  denominations 5 the  law  of  1809 
authorized  payment  of  tuition*  and  the  law  of  1818  opened  free  "pauper"  schools 
for  the  poor..  In  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  the  situation  was 
similar  to  that  in  Pennsylvania.  The  responsibility  for  education  fell  upon 
church  and  family,  with  the  state  assuming  responsibility  only  in  cases  of 
poverty.  Jefferson,  in  Virginia,  proposed  public  education  in  1779  and  again 
in  1797.  But  colord.aX  conditions  continued  through  the  earlt  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  rich  planters  continued  to  send  their  children  to 
private  schools.  Conditions  were  similar  in  North  and  South  Carolins.  In  the 
latter  state,  Archibald ' Murphy  made  proposals  for  public  education  similar 
to  those  made  by  Jefferson  in  Virginia,  but  with  no  more  success. 

Other  developments  and  tendencies  during  these  formative  decades  included 
the  following:  The  private  tuition-paid  academies  that  had  their  origin 
in  eighteenth-century  colonial  America  spread  in  the  Atlantic,  the  northwestern, 
and  the  south-central  states  — in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania,  up  to  the  Civil  War,  when  they  began  to  decline.  The 
'academies  were  private  and  semi-private  schools  that  met  the  secondary  school 
needs  of  America  during  the  formative  decades  of  public  education.  They 
usually  adapted  themselves  to  community  needs,. varying  in  content,  methods,  and 
supervision  from  place  to  place.  The  Lancasterian  monitorial  method  trained 
students  in  upper  grades  to  teach  lower  grades,  thus  enabling  more  students 
to  attend  schools  at  less  cost.  Though  it  stimulated  attendance,  the  method  • 
sacrificied  quality  in  education.  There  was  general  aversion  during  these 
decades  to  a property  tax  for  school  support,  and  as  a result  taxes  were  levied 
on  liquor,  billiard  halls,  marriage  licenses  and  lotteries. 


School  societies,  as  was  already  noted,  were  quite  active  in  elementary 
sectarian  instruction  during  this  period*  Sunday  schools  were  also  in  vogue 
in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  the  neighboring  states  for  instruction  in 
catechism*  • / 

As  Americans  moved  west  for  free  land,  new  capital  was  invested  in 
frontier  territories,  and  new  cities  such  as  Pittsburgh,  Frankfort,  Cincinnati, 
and  Nashville  developed.  People  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  moved  to 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  Mississippi  and 
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Alabama;  in  the  Northwest,  settlers  from  New  England,  the  middle'  states,  and 

the  South  merged.  With  new  settlements  came  new  modes  of  life;  varieties  of  sectarian 

practices,  social  institutions,  and  concepts  of  education  including  the  district 

school  idea;  and  a lofty  faith  in  education.  But  the  customary  reluctance  to 

levy  taxes  for  school  support  continued  (as  it  does  today).  Nonetheless, 

faith  in  democracy  and  the  need  for  a public  educational  system  to  sustain  , 

and  protect  it  succeeded  in  spreading  literacy  and  relative  enlightenment 

in  the  new  settlements.  Xn  these  educational,  efforts  the  private  schools, 

as  a rule,  preceded  public  schools,  and  the  academies  led  the  private  schools. 

The  sixteenth  section  of  every  township  in  many  states  was  authorized  during 

this  period  by  the  federal  government  a3  land  grants  for  schools.  Such  were 

the  Ohio  Grant  of  1787,  the  Mississippi  Grant  in  1817,  and  the  Tennessee  Grant 

in  1806.  Also  during  this  period,  significant  efforts  were  made  in  the 

Southwest  toward  developing  secondary  schools  and  colleges,.  Mississippi  chartered 

Jefferson  College  while  still  a territory;  thirty  elementary  and  secondary 

schools  were  established  in  Kentucky  by  1800;  new  academies  were  chartered  in 

* 

Tennessee;  New  Orleans  opened  a city  college  and  the  University  of  the  Territory 
of  Orleans* 


Mshtods  of  Instruction 

In  general,  col  onto.  I methods  of  instruction  by  discipline  , drill. 
Memorisation  and  recitation  continued.  The  New  England  Primer,  an  eighty -page 
book  of  alphabet,  short  words,  and  illustrated  alphabetical  religious  rhymes, 
written  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  printed  later,  was  in  vogue 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Another  book  that  exemplified 
colonial  method  was  The  Horn  Book,  which  was  described  in  an  earlier  chapter. 
Still  another  work  was  John  Cotton's  Spiritual  Milk  for  American  Babies,  Drawn 
Out  of  the  Breasts  of  Both  Testaments  for  Their  Soul's  Nourishment . The 
seventeenth  century  colonial  elementary  curriculum  was  so  limited  in  content 
that  the  entire  material  could  be  written  in  one  small  book  mastered  by  a bright 
p-jpj.1  in  one  or  two  years.  After  the  Revolution  Webster's  spelling  book 
gradually  replaced  the  old  primers.  The  book  emphasized  spelling  rather  than 
religion  and  was  influential  in /making  spelling  a new  academic  fad.  Noah 
Webster's  History  of  the  United  States  appeared  in  1780 j Pike's  Elementary 
Arithmetic  and  Morse's  Geography,  in  1793 1 Colburn ' s Arithmetic,  employing 
some  Pestalozzian  methods , in  1821, 
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"The  word  education  is  probably  understood  by  most  people  to  signify  some  kind 
of  instruction.  But  it  is  evident,  judging  from  the  practice  of  many,  that 
the  sense , in  which  it  is  often  received,  falls  far  short  of  the  extent  of  its 
meaning,  or  inport.  It  is  requisite  to  show,  distinctly,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  education;  and  particularly  and  generally  what  the  business  of  education 
embraces . " ' 


"The  word  education  is  derived  fribm  the  Latin;  and  its  proper  and  full  meaning  • 
is  to  raise  up,  to  lead  forth,  to  guide,  to  teach,  to  instruct." 


"The  business  of  education  may  be  fitly  compared  to  that  of  the  husbandman.  He 
cannot  choose  his  own  times  the  seed  must  be  cast  in  the  proper  season,  in 
order  for  a crop.  If  he  neglect  to  do  this,  his  ground  will  be  overun  with 
noxious  plants  and  herbs." 

A good  article  to  draw  from.  * 

. . 1.  Quotes  - • • V ’ 

; 2.  Concise  statements  on  education  of  women  in  particular. 

3*  Religion  and  education. 

I 

\ 

4.  Values,  etc. 

• - • t 

This  article  is  somewhat  similar  to  other  articles*  In  fact  the  form 
of  this  article  (summary  form)  Is  a good  review  for  others* 
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CHAPTER  I. 


1-  Section  1.  Mankind,  in  every  age  and  natkn  have 
justly  attached  an  high  degree  of  importance  to  education. 

In  the  United  States  a number  of  considerations  conspire  to 
render  it  peculiarly  so. 

2.  The  form  of  government;  the  high  degree  of  liberty 
enjoyed;  the  rapid  progress  of  population,  both  from  natural 
increase  and  emigration,  owing  to  the  facility  of  living; 
the  extent  of  territory,  are  considerations  calculated  to 
inspire  the  mind  with  a deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  ed- 
ucation in  this  country. 

1.  Section  2.  The  word  education  is  probably  under- 
stood by  most  people  to  signify  some  kind  of  instruction. 

But  it  is  evident*  judging  from  the  practice  of  many,  that 
the  sense,  in  which  it  is  often  received,  falls  far  short 
of  the  extent  of  its  meaning,  or  import.  It  is  requisite 
to  show,  distinctly,  the  meaning  of  the  word  education; 
and  particularly  and  generally  what  the  business  of  edu- 
cation embraces. 

2.  By  some  writers  education  has,  with  propriety, 
been  divided  into  physical,  intellec- 
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tual  and  moral.  Physical  education  relates  to  the  comfort, 
health  and  strength  of  the  body,  and  consists  in  attention 
to  diet,  apparel,  exercise  and  rest.  Intellectual  education 
consists  in  enlightening  the  understanding  into  the  knowledge 
of  truth,  and  in  bringing  into  exercise  the  rational  faculties. 
Moral  education  consists  in  exalting  and  refining  the  moral 
sentiment. 

3.  But  a little  reflection  will  show  that  these  several 
branches  may  require  attention  in  one  day  or  one  hour.  A 
division,  into  general  and  particular  education,  is  here 
adopted,  in  the  belief  that  this  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  being  properly  understood. 

4.  The  word  education  is  derived  from  the  Latin;  and 
its  proper  and  full  meaning  is  to  raise  up,  to  lead  forth, 
to  guide,  to  teach,  to  instruct. 

5.  From  this  definition  of  the  word,  we  learn  that  the 
education  of  a child  begins  at  a much  earlier  period,  than 
what  is  generally  supposed. 

It  begins  as  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  receive  ideas 
of  things,  of  actions  and  words. 

6.  And  as  soon  as  the  child  is  capable  of  receiving 
or  entertaining  any  notions  of  right 
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and  wrong,  its  moral  habits  arid  sentiments  begin  to  be  formed, 
so  far  as  they  depend  on  the  influence  of  education. 

7.  At  this  early  period,  the  habits  of  acting,  of  speaking, 
of  thinking,  and  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  child,  begin  to 

be  fashioned  and  shaped.  And  its  future  character,  and  useful- 
ness depend  cn  the  examples  and  lessons  which  it  receives  at 
this  time. 

8.  ^»The  early  attention,  then,  to  the  moral  sentiments 
and  habits,  is  highly  important;  and  demands  the  particular 
attention  of  parents  in  the  business  of  education,  and  which 
should  be  continued  with  unremitting  diligence  during  the 
minority  of  the  child. 

9.  This,  together  with  the  subsequent  attention  to  lit- 
erary acquirements,  when  the  child  is  more  advanced  in  life', 
ought  to  constitute  what  is  particularly  embraced  in  the  business 
of  education. 

10.  HBut  the  regimen,  the  diet,  the  clothing  of  the  child; 
the  company,  the  examples,  the  conversation,  the  diversions  and 
employment,  with  which  the  child  is  conversant,  are  all  generally 
embraced  in  the  business  of  education;  and  have  their  influence 
in  forming  and  establishing  the  moral  sentiments  and  habits 
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of  children,  accordingly  as  parents  make  use  of  the  several 
incidents  and  occurrences  of  life,  by  their  salutary  instruc- 
tion, admonition  and  correction,  in  order  to  guide  them,  and 
establish  the  mind,  in  the  sentiments  of  moral  virtue  and 
Useful  habits. 

11.  The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  conspicuously  ex- 
emplified in  the  life  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  drew  sal- 
utary instruction  and  useful  lessons  from  the  diversified 
occurrences  of  life;  the  trifling  incidents  of  childhood; 
the  circumstances  during  the  period  of  his  youth. 

12.  In  fine  the  occurrences  of  his  whole  life  were  used 
to  correct  his  faults,  to  perfect  his  virtues,  to  increase 
his  own  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

This  was  the  method  by  which  he  turned  every  thing  into 
gold:  by  which  folly  itself  and  adverse  circumstances  were 

turned  to  some  good  account. 

1.  Section  3.  The  importance  of  education,  particularly 
in  its  earliest  stages,  will  be  presented  in  a strong  light, 
by  advancing  some  plain  and  familiar  remarks  on  the  human 
soul,  adapted  to  the  subject. 

2.  Speculations  on  the  subject  of  the  human 
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soul  have  been  various  and  laborious.  Diverse  opinions  have 
been  advanced  relative  to  the  commencement  of  the  existence, 
the  origin,  and  nature  of  the  soul. 

3.  Some  have  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  soul  of  man 
is  co-existent  with  and  inseparable  from  the  principle  of 
animal  life  in  human  nature. 

4.  Others  have  contended  that  the  soul  being  altogether 
distinct  from  the  human  body,  as  a creature  of  God,  being  purely 
spiritual , is  infused  by  him  into,  and  incorporated  with,  the 
material  and  animal  part  of  human  nature. 

5.  To  enlarge,  here,  in  speculations  on  this  subject 
would  be  foreign  to  the  present  object. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  and  this  can  be  said  with  certainty, 
"There  is  a spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
hath  given  him  unuerstanding . " 

6.  By  this  we  understand  the  human  soul  , which  came  pure 
from  the  hand  of  its  Creator. 

7.  But  the  knowledge  of  a melancholy  fact,  corroborated 
by  the  history  of  man  in  all  ages  and  nations,  is  evident,  viz. 
that  this  soul  is  debased  since  the  disobedience  of  the  first 
parents  of  mankind  through  a deriliction  of  moral  rectitude. 
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8.  In  regard  to  this  we  shall  only  observe,  that  "God 

made  man  upright:  But  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions." 

9.  The  soul  of  a human  being,  then,  is  a spiritual, 
moral,  rational,  immortal  principle,  which,  as  it  progresses 

in  existence,  manifests  its  powers  and  general  moral  complexion 
or  character,  as  the  vegetable  principles,  or  qualities,  pe- 
culiar to  a grain  of  wheat  appear  as  it  yegetates , sends  forth 
a blade  and  progresses  toward  maturity. 

10.  Now  according  to  the  most  approved  opinions  on  the 
subject,  this  principle,  the  human  soul,  in  its  first  existence 
is  void  of  ideas.  What  ideas  exist  in  the  soul  of  a newborn 
infant? 

11.  What  idea  has  the  soul  at  this  time  of  sorrow  or 
joy,  of  good  or  evil,  of  hope  of  fear,  of  virtue  or  vice,  of 
love  or  hatred,  of  cause  of  effect,  of  beauty  and  deformity; 
of  colours,  figure,  distance,  height,  magnitude,  action,  rest, 
&c.? 

Wh  none. 

12.  The  first  ideas  existing  in  the  soul  are  probably 
excited  by  pain,  or  hunger,  and  thirst. 

And  as  the  human  being  advances  in  life  the  powers  of 
this  principle,  the  soul,  increase  and 
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its  capacities  expand;  and  its  various  qualities  or  properties, 
such  as  the  understanding,  the  will,  and  the  affections  manifest 
themselves,  and  increase  in  strength.  And  the  ideas  existing 
in  or  passing  through  the  mind  become  more  numerous  as  the 
child  becomes  more  capable  of  reflection,  and  of  exercising 
its  several  senses. 

13.  For  it  is  through  >:the  medium  of  the  senses,  such 
as  hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  smelling,  &c.  chiefly,  that  the 
soul  acquires  ideas. 

14.  It  is  by  the  medium  of  sight  that  the  mind  obtains 
the  idea  of  colours;  of  hearing  that  the  mind  acquires  the 
idea  of  sound;  and  by  taste  it  obtains  the  idea  of  bitter  and 
sweet,  &c.  &c. 

15.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  previous  to  the  exercise  of 
the  senses  the  mind  of  soul  has  no  ideas  of  these  things. 

It  is  evident,  then,  this  principle,  the  soul,  in  its 
first  existence,  is  void  of  ideas. 

16.  ^Again;  the  mind  of  an  infant,  like  the  tody,  is 
extremely  tender,  and  easily  yields  to  the  impressions  made 
upon  it. 

Like  soft  wax,  which  reac'iiy  yields  to  the  impression  of 
the  se, 1 . 

, Fro.i  the  above  remarks  the  importance  of 
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education,  particularly , in  its  early  stages,  is  easily  inferred. 

17.  For,  as  a full  grown  tree  retains  with  resistless 
firmness  its  straightness  or  crookedness;  its  perpendicular  or 
inclined  position,  according  to  the  direction  it  receives  when 
young  and  tender;  so  does  the  temper  and  sentiments  of  the  mind 
and  habits  of  the  body,  and,  consequently,  the  character  of 

the  person  of  full  age  depend  much  on  the  impressions  and  usages, 
to  which  the  person  was  subjected  in  infancy  and  childhood. 

18.  And  as  a garden  depends  for  its  beauty  and  usefulness 
on  the  early  care  of  the  gardener,  in  eradicating  from  the  soil 
the  hurtful  weeds,  which  are  so  apt  to  shoot  forth;  and  in  cul- 
tivating with  dil igent  care  the  ornamental  flowers;  the  nour- 
ishing and  useful  roots  and  plants — so  does  the  future  happiness, 
respectability  and  usefulness  of  man  depend  much  on  the  care 

of  parents,  in  guarding  the  child  against  the  influence  of  im- 
moral, and  vicious  principles  and  habits. 

1.  Section  4.  From  these  plain  simelies,  several  remarks, 
relative  to  early  education,  are  suggested. 

It  is  a very  important  and  pleasing  task  to 
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rear  the  tender  thought;  to  mould  the  temper;  to  eradicate  the 
vicious  principle;  to  cherish,  encourage,  and  establish  the 
mind  in  the  sentiments  of  virtue;  to  shape  the  character  by 
guarding  against  every  vteious  habiMafid  promoting  every  good 
one,  in  the  infancy  of  life. 

2.  To  perform  these  important  duties,  requires  a well 
informed  judgment,  great  prudence,  a high  degree  of  patience  * 

ar  the  most  accurate  discernment,  lest  while  nursing  the  child, 
the  corrupt  principles  of  the  heart  be  nursed  also;  Test,  while 
nourishing  and  cherishing  the  animal  spirit  and  nature  of  the 
child,  the  seeds  of  vice  be  nourished  and  cherished  likewise; 
lest,  while  cultivating  the  plants  of  virtue  the  weeds  of  vice 
be  cultivated  also. 

3.  And,  lest,  while  eradicating  the  vicious  weed,  through 
a rash  and  injudicious  severity  the  germ  of  virtue  be  suppressed 

4.  ^}An  appeal  to  reason  tends  to  draw  that  noble  faculty 

of  the  soul  into  exercise;  while  a rash  severity  seems  to  harden 
in  obstinacy.  Children  must  be  made  to  obey:  but  they  are  not 

always  to  be  drawn:  they  are  often  led  to  better  advantage. 

5.  When  all  reasonable  endeavours  to  lead  to  obedience 
fail,  all  reasonable  endeavours 
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must  be  adopted  to  force  to  obedience,  with  a due  regard  to 
the  future  character,  respectability,  usefulness  and  highest 
interest  of  the  child. 

6.  ^Example  is  a consideration  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  business  of  education  at  this  early  period.  However 
salutary  and  pure  the  counsel  and  admonition  given  to  children, 
by  parents,  may  be,  they  will  be  ineffectual  unless  accompanied 
by  a corresponding  example. 

7.  To  indulge  in  vicious  habits,  such  as  . ofanity,  in- 
temperance, falsehood  and  detraction  before  children,  is  sure 
to  harden  their  hearts  to  the  practice  of  vice,  and  to  corrupt 
the  moral  sentiments.,  however  salutary  of  pure  the  admonition 
may  be.  It  is  adding  to  the  natural  propensity  to  evil,  the 
force  example.  By  this  means  the  seeds  of  iniquity  are 
sown  in  the  infant  mind;  and  although  the  timidity  of  childhood 
may  prevent  it  from  breaking  forth  for  a time,  yet,  as  the 
mind  becomes  strong  and  vigourous,  in  its  advances  toward 
maturity,  these  germs  of  iniquity  generally  show,  by  their 
luxuriant  growth,  hw  deeply  they  have  taken  root. 

8.  Finally,  to  pursue  such  a course  in  early 
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education  as  to  suppress  vicious  principles  and  habits  and  not 
stupify  and  break  the  spirits,  requires  a judicious  management 
and  embraces  those  important  duties  in  parents  and  guardians 
to  which  no  precise  rules,  applicable  to  the  infinite  variety 
of  circumstances  in  which  mankind  are  placed  in  society,  can 
be  given,  but  which  the  highest  interest  of  the  child  im- 
periously demand  of  the  parent,  guardian  and  teacher. 

A due  regard  to  the  highest  interest  of  children,  under 
the  influence  of  pure  moral  principles  will  be  more  effectual 
in  leading  parents  and  guardians  of  children  to  the  faithful 
discharge  of  their  duty,  than  a volume  of  rules. 

1.  Section  5.  From  the  above  remarks  it  appears,  that 
education  is  much  more  extensive,  and  of  far  greater  importance, 
than  many  suppose;  judging  from  thair  practice. 

2.  A very  important  part  of  education  begins  at  a much 
earl ier. period , than  is  supposed  by  those,  who  suppose  it 
begins  and  ends  when  a child  begins  and  ends  his  schooling  for 
the  purpose,  chiefly,  of  literary  acquirements. 

3.  Through  the  influence  of  this  opinion  a very  interesting 
period,  proper  for  the  business  of  education,  passes  unimproved, 
and  all  these 
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corrupt  principles 9 to  which  human  beings  are  so  strangely 
prone,  gain  a predominant  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
child,  owing,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
parents. 

4.  ^JThe  business  of  education  may  be  fitly  compared  to 
that  of  the  husbandman. 

He  cannot  choose  his  own  time:  the  seed  must  be  cast 

in  the  proper  season,  in  order  for  a crop.  If  he  neglect 
to  do  this,  his  ground  will  be  overrun  with  noxious  plants 
and  herbs. 

5.  So  if  the  education  of  the  child  be  neglected  in 
its  season,  the  seeds  of  vice  will  spring  up,  pervade  the 
mind,  and  become  strong,  and  perhaps  predominate  through 
life. 

1.  Section  5.  It  follows  that  an  important  part  of 
education  necessarily  devolves  on  the  parents,  especially 
the  mother. 

>?;.  The  law  o^  nature  and  the  law  of  social  life  va 

assigned  to  mothers  the  highly  important  task  of  educe  i» 
in  its  earliest  stages.  The  connexion  between  the  mother 
and  the  child  embraces  those  warm  affections s that  depen- 
dence and  entire  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  child  toward 
the  mother,  of  which  the  highest  interest  of  tne  child  and 
her  own  happiness  imperiously  demand  of  her,  that  she  avail 
herself,  to  improve  them  in  order  to  in- 
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spire  the  tender  mind  of  the  child  with  those  moral  and  re- 
ligious principles,  which  are  at  once  the  duty  and  ornament 
of  man. 

3.  While  an  important  duty  lies  on  the  father  to  co- 
operate with  the  partner  of  his  .joys  and  sorrows,  by  his 
example,  by  his  prudent  and  judicious  instruction  and  gov- 
ernment, in  this  early  and  interesting  stage  of  education. 

1.  Section  7,  The  education  of  females,  then,  is  of 
incalculable  importance, 

2.  That  they  have  a cordial  and  most  powerful  affection, 
which,  one  would  suppose  would  lead  them  to  seek  the  best 
interest  of  their  offspring,  is  readily  granted. 

3.  But  in  order  that  these  affections  be  judiciously 

and  rightly  directed  the  mind  must  be  enlightened  by  education, 
must  be  under  the  influence  of  correct  sentiments  of  morality 
and  religion,  otherwise  these  affections  may  be  directed  to 
bad  purposes. 

4.  Unless  the  fond  and  affectionate  mother  for  instance, 
is  conscious  of  the  v^t  importance  of  a sacred  regard  to 
truth,  to  justice,  to  honesty,  humanity  and  benevolence,  to 
frugality  and  industry,  not  in  pretence,  but  in  sincerity, 
and  is  also  enlightened  into  a kncw- 
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ledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  principles,  and  into 
a knowledge  of  the  numerous  practical  virtues  consequent  on 
the  possession  of  these,  viz.  the  various  moral  obligations 
connected  with  the  several  relations  in  life;  being  conscious 
of  their  importance  as  it  regards  the  future  happiness  and 
respectability  of  her  children,  her  strong  affections  will 
not  be  manifested  by  a tender  concern  that  these  all  important 
principles  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  child  as  soon  as 
it  is  capable  of  receiving  them. 

1.  Section  8.  But  they  will  show  themselves,  and  be 
as  it  were  exhausted,  by  an  attention  to  objects  of  compari- 
tively  little  importance,  and  perhaps  to  objects  worse  than 
useless . 

They  will  be  directed  to  the  pampering  of  the  appetite, 
to  the  gratification  of  her  own  pride  and  that  of  the  child 
in  its  apparel;  and  thus  raise  it  up  to  foolish  extravi gance. 

2.  Indeed  the  foolish  fondness  of  parents  is  coo  often 
manifested  by  indulging  children  in  impudence  and  insolence 
toward  those  around  them  unless  restrained  by  slavish  fear; 
in  abusing  their  playmates  and  thus  they  are  raised  up  in  a 
total  want  of  a spirit  of  subordination,  of  a becoming  decorum 
and  decency  in  their 
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conduct;  in  want  of  a proper  respect  for  superiors,  of  friendly 
sentiments  toward  equals,  and  of  a spirit  of  justice  (let  alone 
compassion)  towards  inferiors. 

3.  By  conniving  at,  and  even  teaching  foolish  tricks  of 
roguery  and  in  pleasing  themselves  with  the  evasive,  false 
wit,  which  is  so  apt  to  show  itself  in  children. 

4.  Such  indeed  is  the  astonishing  perversion  of  taste, 
such  the  depravity  of  sentiment,  and  such  the  astonishing 
blindness  of  some  parents  to  the  true  interest,  to  the  most 
important  interest  of  their  children,  that  they  even  divert 
themselves  with  the  profane  language  of  their  children;  and 
set  them  the  example. 

5.  Such  parents  not  only  neglect  the  important  work  of 
early  impressing  the  young  mind  with  correct  moral  sentiments; 
but  they  teach  their  children  dishonesty,  falsehood,  profanity 
and  buffoonery. 

S.  Do  not  such  parents  trifle  with  a most  important 
trust  committed  to  them?  Are  they  not  chargeable  with  extreme, 
cruelty  toward  their  children? 

Yea;  they,  as  it  were,  murder  their  future  happiness, 
usefulness,  and  respectability  in  their  infancy,  when  they 
are  incapable  of  resisting. 
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7.  When  the  child  opens  its  mouth,  as  it  were,  for 
useful  instruction,  they  instill  into  its  mind  poison, 
vicious  principles,  which  may  predominate  through  the  whole 
course  of  its  life.  While  the  child  looks  to  the  parents 
to  lead  and  guide  it  in  the  path  of  virtue  and  happiness, 
they  treacherously  lead  it  in  the  way  to  vice  and  misery. 
While  they  should  be  most  carefully  and  industriously 
sowing  the  seeds  of  the  child's  future  respectability  and 
usefulness,  they  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  its  future  shame. 

8.  While  they  should  be  training  it  up  to  be  a com- 
fort and  honour  to  its  parents,  to  be  a respectable  and 
useful  member  of  society,  they  prepare  it  to  become  a 
future  source  of  their  own  sorrow  and  reproach  and  that 
of  their  friends,  and  to  become,  comparatively,  a useless 
member  of  the  community  if  not  a nuisance  to  society. 

9.  While  the  tender  and  near  relations  of  the  child 
to  the  parent,  the  helpless,  dependent  condition  of  the 
child  imperiously  call  for  the  wholesome  bread  of  moral 
instruction,  the  unnatural  parent  gives  it  a stone,  suf- 
fering it  to  grow  up  and  become  hardened  in  vicious 
principles  and  wicked  habits. 
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10.  When  it  asks  a fish  it  receives  into  its  bosom, 
as  it  were,  a serpent,  which,  ere  long  will  prey  on  its 
own  reputation  and  happiness  and  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  its  parents  and  friends. 

ri . Thus  the  strong  affections  of  parents  are  often 
criminally  perverted,  through  the  want  of  a prudent,  wise 
and  judicious  authority;  through  weak  and  foolish  indulgences 
by  leaving  the  child  to  cherish  and  foster  the  corrupt  prin- 
ciples inherent  in  its  nature,  strengthened  by  bad  examples 
around  him,  and  the  example  of  parents  themselves. 

12  And  thus  they  treacherously  betray  a most  important 
trust  committed  to  them  in  their  tender  offspring;  for  the 
fulfillment  of  which,  they  are  under  the  highest  obligation 
to  the  author  of  all 1 their  blessings,  to  themselves,  to 
their  children  and  to  their  country. 

13.  ^INo  doubt  to  this  criminal  neglect  of  early  moral 
instruction,  many  a broken  heart  ad,  disconsolate  mother, 
and  many  a father  bowed  down  in  sorrow  and  reproach,  owe 
their  wretchedness,  through  the  shameful  conduct  of  a fallen 
daughter,  and  the  debauchery,  intemperance  and  prodigality 
of  a ruined  son,  who  otherwise  might  have  been  the  staff  and 
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comfort  of  their  aged  parents,  an  honour  to  their  friends, 
and  respectable  and  useful  citizens. 

14.  The  cause  of  the  criminal  course  of  life,  which 
ends  in  exemplary  punishment,  pursued  by  too  many  men  of 
excellent  natural  abilities,  to  which  may  be  added  a good 
literary  education,  is  probably  a neglect,  on  the  part  of 
the  parents,  or  early  moral  instruction. 

15.  ^]To  repeat  the  assertion,  this  injudicious  and 
unwise  management  of  children  does  not  generally  originate 
in  want  of  parental  affection. 

These  affections  are  generally  manifested  in  feeding, 
clothing,  and  resenting  injuries  offered  to  children:  but 

in  these  things  parents  rise  little,  if  any,  above  the  animal 
world  in  general. 

16.  With  a few  exceptions,  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  manifest  the  greatest  care  of  their 
young,  by  faithfully  feeding,  nourishing  and  defending  them. 

17.  With  what  unwearied  diligence  do  the  birds  of  the 
forest,  provide  for  their  offspring?  With  what  fearless 
courage  do;.'  the  common  hen  defend  her  young? 

True,  this  care  for  children,  common  to  the 
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animal  world,  is  right  and  proper;  is  an  important  duty, 
being  directed  by  wisdom  and  prudence. 

1.  Section  9.  But  a wise  man  will  treat  the  objects 
of  his  charge  according  to  their  respective  natures.  A 
wise  and  faithful  parent  will  reflect,  that  man  is  a com- 
pound being,  having  three  distinct  parts  or  natures,  viz. 
animal,  spiritual  and  moral. 

2.  And  in  the  education  of  his  children,  he  will  have 
a regard  to  these  three  natures  or  parts,  according  to  their 
relative  importance. 

When  due  regard  is  had  to  these,  parental  affection  is 
properly  directed. 

3.  Great  care  will,  seasonably,  be  taken  to  inspire 
the  minds  of  children  with  a regard  to  the  several  moral 
virtues,  with  a sacred  regard  to  truth;  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  justice  as  the  foundation  of  every  moral  virtue; 
to  honesty  and  sincerity;  to  the  ennobling  principle  of 
benevolence;  to  a pity,  which  will  lead  them  to  reflect  that 
other  beings  have  feelings  as  well  as  themselves,  brutes  as 
wel 1 as  men . 

4.  The  celebrated  Judge  Kale,  of  England,  said  it  was 
not  right  to  take  the  life  of,  or  even  do  violence  to  the 
feelings  of  any  living  creature,  not  excepting  insects  and 
reptiles,  wantonly  or  without  good  reason  for  so  doing. 
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To  Inspire  the  mind  with  the  love  of  pure  moral 
sentiments,  the  various  occurrences  and  incidents  of  child- 
hooa  will  be  improved;  and  also  to  exhibit  vice  and  every 
vicious  habit  and  practice  as  hateful  and  inseparably  Con- 
necteo  with  disgrace  and  wretchedness. 

This  care  will  be  diligently  persevered  in,  durinq  the 
m’liiority  of  children. 

Whc-; I the  child  arrives  at  a proper  age  the  same  care 
win  -e  exerted  to  enlarge,  enlighten  and  expand  the  mind, 
witi  c competent  share  of  literary  acquirements. 

. ‘ • Section  10.  This  care,  manifested  by  salutary 

instruction,  wise  counsel  and  admonition,  will  be  accompanied 
k1  j‘rmi  ur-ifc^m,  wise,  judicious  authority,  not  manifested 
y blind  and  hasty  passion,  but  directed  by  a tender  reqard 
i or  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

.4  2:t  .Tbe  besi:  C0'',isel  without  government  will  be  lost; 

and  a blind  passionate  government  tending  only  to  excite 
fear  and  terror  will  have  no  salutary  effect  on  children. 

Government  must  be  firm  and  steady;  but  a calm  dis- 
passionate appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  child,  connected  with 
wise  counse! ; and  it  will  seldom  fail  to  produce  obedience 
and  filial  affection. 
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3.  By  thus  preserving  obedience  through  the  influence 
of  filial  affection , the  mind  of  a child  will  easily  be  led 
into  a cordial  acquiescence  of  the  several  moral  virtues  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  its  future  happiness.  And  a com- 
petent share  of  literary  acquirements  at  a more  advanced 
period  will  bring  these  virtues  into  action;  and  the  child 
being  guarded  against  the  influence  of  vicious  examples  as 
it  advances  in  life,  while  it  increases  in  literary  acquire- 
ments, its  moral  virtues  will  gain  strength;  and  thus  the 
child  will  be  raised  above  the  low,  vicious,  sensual  grati- 
fications of  mere  animal  life;  and  prepared  for  the  higher 
and  more  noble  enjoyments  suited  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
powers  of  man  . 

4.  In  regard  to  counsel  and  instruction,  the  most 
favourable  time  to  give  them  is  when  the  best  understanding 
exists  between  the  parent  and  child. 

When  correction  becomes  necessary  a momentary  variance 
takes  place;  but  still  correction  should  be  attended  with 
salutary  admonition. 

5.  Among  the  capital  faults  of  parental  government, 
one  is  to  lay  unreasonable  commands  upon  children  without 
due  regard  to  their  ability 


to  perform.  "Parents  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath." 

6.  Another  is  to  give  positive  commands,  and  let  them 
be  broken  or  disregarded  with  impunity. 

"Children  obey  your  parents." 

7.  And  a third  is  not  to  command  them  at  all.  "A  child 
left  to  himself  bringeth  his  parents  to5shame." 

8.  ^?The  mind  of  a child  raised  up  and  established  in  the 
love  of  virtue  and  religion,  is  a treasure  to  the  parents  far 
more  precious  than  gold;  richer  than  the  mines  of  Potosi;  the 
ornament  and  support  of  their  lives,  the  staff  of  age,  a rich 
reward  of  all  their  arduous  labours! 

9.  To  the  child  itself,  a never  failing  source  of  hap- 
piness; a sure  guarantee  of  honour,  confidence  and  usefulness. 

1.  Section  11.  History  presents  conspicuous  examples 
showing  the  force  of  education  in  regard  to  moral  instruction. 

Socrates,  so  highly  celebrated  for  his  prudence,  wisdom, 
moderation  and  humility,  is  said  to  have  been  naturally  of  a 
turbulent  spirit,  an  obstinate  temper,  and  violent  passion. 
These  contrary  virtues,  therefore,  he  owed  to  his  education, 
for  which  his  name  stands  among  the  first  of  mankind. 
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2.  One  of  the  princes  of  France,  prince  of  Burgundy, 
destined  to  the  throne  by  hereditary  succession,  was  put  under 
the  tutelar  care  of  Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cambry,  a man 
highly  celebrated  for  his  piety  and  learning. 

3.  Fenelon  perceived  the  young  prince  to  be  naturally 
subject  to  a sanguine  disposition,  a ferocious  temper,  and  a 
proud  and  overbearing  spirit. 

4.  Feeling  the  importance  of  his  charge,  as  it  related 
to  his  country,  he  faithfully  performed  his  duty.  And  from 
this  forbidding  appearance  was  the  means  of  producing  a man, 
distinguished  for  the  amiableness  of  his  temper,  his  docility, 
mildness,  benevolence,  and  all  those  exalted  virtues  so  de- 
sirable in  a man  of  so  high  a destiny.  Virtue  which  inspired 
the  most  flattering  hopes  in  his  countrymen. 

But  they  were  blasted  by  his  early  death. 

5.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  following 
passage,  in  the  writings  of  Solomon,  relating  to  the  moral 
instruction  of  children  resulting  from  parental  affections, 
when  these  affections  are  properly  directed. 

6.  "Hear,  ye  children,  the  instructions  of  a father, 
and  attend,  to  know  understanding.  For  I give  you  good 
doctrine,  forsake  ye  not  my  law. 
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7.  For  I was  my  father's  son,  tender  and  only  beloved 
in  the  sight  of  my  mother. 

He  taught  me  also,  and  said  to  me — Let  thine  heart  retain 
my  words:  keep  my  commandments  and  live. 

8.  Get  wisdom,  get  understanding;  forget  it  not:  neither 

decline  from  the  words  of  my  mouth. 

Forsake  her  not  and  she  shall  preserve  thee,  love  her 
and  she  shall  keep  thee. 

Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing,  therefore  get  wisdom,  and 
with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding. 

9.  Exalt  her  and  she  shall  promote  thee,  she  shall  bring 
thee  to  honour  when  thou  dost  embrace  her. 

She  shall  give  to  thine  head  an  ornament  of  grace;  a 
crown  of  glory  shall  she  deliver  to  thee. 

10.  Hear,  oh!  my  son,  and  receive  my  sayings,  and  the 
years  of  thy  life  shall  be  many. 

I have  taught  thee  in  the  way  of  wisdom:  I have  led  thee 

in  right  paths. 

11.  When  thou  goest,  thy  steps  shall  not  be  straightened; 
and  when  thou  runnest  thou  shalt  not  stumble. 

12.  Take  fast  hold  in  instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep 
her;  for  she  is  thy  life." 
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13.  13.  These  are  the  sentiments  inspired  by  parental  af- 

fection when  directed  to  the  most  important  interest  of  children. 

Their  great  concern  will  be  that  their  children  be  raised 
up  in  a regard  to,  and  the  love  and  practice  of  moral  virtue 
and  religion,  in  connection  with  a competent  share  of  literary 
acquirements;  knowing  these  to  be  inseparably  connected  with 
the  highest  interest  of  men.  So  necessary  that  without  them 
it  is  impossible  to  enjoy  the  possession  of  wealth,  honour, 
or  friendship. 

14.  For,  although  honour  and  friendship  may  be  possessed, 
in  some  sort,  without  these  qualifications,  through  a hypo- 
critical pretension  to  them,  yet  the  friendship  of  the  wicked 
never  lasts  long,  and  honour,  obtained  thus,  is  like  counter- 
feit coin,  always  making  its  owner  unhappy  for  fear  of  being 
detected . 

1.  Section  12.  These  remarks  show  the  great  folly  of 
laying  up  wealth  for  children  and  neglecting  their  education. 

2.  The  almost  exclusive  care  and  labour  of  many  parents 
are  directed  to  the  heaping  up  of  wealth  to  be  divided  among 
their  children;  entertaining,  with  a kind  of  horrour^  the 
idea  of  leaving  their  children  destitute  of  wealth;  and 
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at  the  same  time  manifesting  little  or  no  concern  in  regard 
to  their  education;  supposing  that  a trifling  knowledge  of 
reading,  and  an  acquaintance  with  writing  sufficient  to  write 
their  own  names  and  read  a receipt  or  note;  and  a very 
smattering  knowledge  of  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic  to  be 
quite  sufficient. 

3.  Such  persons  are  of  op'nion  that  any  thing  beyond 
the  above  attainments  would  be  useless  and  a waste  of  time 
and  money.  As  for  moral  instruction  it  is  altogether  ne- 
glected; and  their  children  are  left  to  pick  up  their  moral 
sentiments  and  habits  in  the  wide  world,  accordingly,  as 
chance  brings  them  in  the  way  of  company,  example  and  temp- 
tati on . 

4.  May  more,  at  this  day  there  are  many  instances  of 
persons  i'/icapable  of  writing  their  names;  unable  to  read 
with  any  intelligence;  unacquainted  with  figures  altogether, 
and  yet  were  left  with  a clear  patrimony  of  a number  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

5.  It  is  not  intended  wantonly  to  reproach  or  hurt  the 

feelings  of  any  one:  but  surely  this  is  a most  unwise, 

injudicious,  and  injurious  perversion  of  parental  affection; 
an  entire  regard  to  the  most  inferior  part  of  human  nature 
and  an  utter  neglect  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  powers  of 
man. 
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6.  Laying  up  wealth  for  children,  without  furnishing 
them  with  an  education  which  will  enable  them  either  to  keep 
and  husband  it;  to  be  respectable  in  the  possession  of  it;  or 
capable  of  enjoying  it;  having  minds  entire  strangers  to  the 
ennobling  effects  of  virtuous  sentiments,  and  destitute  of 
the  enlightening  influence  of  literary  acquirements,  is  to 
leave  them  slaves  to  the  low,  unworthy,  sordid  pursuits  of 
sensual  gratification. 

7.  Hence  it  is  that  we  see  so  many  young  persons,  left 
with  a handsome  patrimony,  pursuing  a course  of  intemperance, 
debauchery,  and  the  general  round  of  dissapation;  running 
into  blind  and  foolish  speculations;  and  thus,  in  a few  years, 
squander  away  their  wealth.  And  thus  vanishes,  like  smoke, 
the  monument  of  the  labour  and  folly  of  their  parents  I 

8.  And  they,  destitute  of  every  good  habit,  and  a prey 
to  every  bad  one,  are  truly  the  victims  of  wretchedness  and 
misery! 

9.  It  is  not  intended  to  speak  against  laying  up  wealth 
for  children,  acquired  by  honest  pursuits:  but  the  criminal 
neglect  of  that,  which  is  more  important,  moral  and  literary 
instruction,  which  wealth  cannot  give,  nor  poverty  take  away. 
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10.  *(IA  heart  ennobled  and  refined  by  sentiments  of 
piety  and  virtue;  a xhead  enlightened  by  a well  directed 
education,  together  with  habits  of  industry  and  economy, 
are  not  to  be  bartered  for  gold:  a mint  of  gold  cannot 

purchase  them. 

1.  Section  13.  Again,  the  great  importance  attached 
to  the  fine  arts  and  polite  accomplishments,  while  moral 
instruction  and  the  important  branches  of  literary  education, 
are  comparatively  neglected,  is  a gross  perversion  of  parental 
affection . 

2.  The  knowledge  of  many  of  the  fine  arts  and  an  acquain- 
tance with  polite  accomplishments  are  ornamental,  laudable  and 
favourable  to  virtuous  sentiments.  They  tend  to  promote  a 
cheerful  temper,  which  is  itself  a virtue,  highly  favorable 

to  health,  and  every  moral  virtue. 

3.  Parents,  whose  circumstances  will  allow,  are  justi- 
fiable in  giving  their  children  an  opportunity  of  attending 

to  these,  taking  care  to  exclude  every  thing  which  is  vicious, 
or  has  a vicious  tendency. 

4.  But  in  all  cases  it  is  highly  injurious  and  extremely 
unwise  to  prefer  any  of  the  fine  arts  or  polite  accomplishments, 
to  moral  instruction  and  the  important  branches  of  literature. 
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5.  Not  to  enlarge  here,  it  may  with  propriety  be  asked, 
what  an  uncouth  composition  of  character  is  exhibited  in  a 
young  man,  making  his  graceful  bows,  &c.  and  discovering , by 
his  general  conversation,  a mind  enslaved  to  vice  and  to  in- 
dulgences in  practice,  which  disgrace  human  nature? 

6.  How  awkwardly  does  a person  appear  playing  elegantly 
on  a flute,  who,  when  requested  to  read  an  advertisement  ir. 

a newspaper,  is  hardly  able  to  do  it? 

Who,  though  he  can  make  a grace^  1 bow,  can  scarcely  write 
his  own  name? 

7.  Who  can  make  a fine  figure  company,  but  knows  very 
little,  if  any  things,  about  figures  * arithmetic. 

8.  And  how  utterly  unqualifieo  .or  the  important  pur- 
suits of  domestic  life;  to  manage  th  concerns  of  a family; 

to  guide  children  in  the  path  of  vir  je;  to  teach  them  industry 
and  economy  by  precept  and  her  own  example;  I say,  how  utterly 
unqualified  for  these  importanteduties  is  that  lady  whose 
attention  has  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  forte 
piano,  to  the  reading  of  novels,  to  visiting  in  fashionable 
circles,  tending  to  viciate  the  taste  and  unfit  her  for  a 
sober,  rational  , virtuous , cheerful  life? 
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9.  While  I would  not  have  children  raised  up  as  Cynicks;* 
while  I would  have  them  reasonably  indulged  in  social  intei — 
course  and  innocent  amusements  free  from  every  vicious  habit, 
still  I esteem  it  as  extreme  folly  to  suffer  any  of  the  fine 
arts  to  interfere  with,  or  pass  as  a substitute  for,  moral 
instruction  and  the  important  branches  of  literary  education. 

1.  Section  14.  One  more  instance  of  the  neglect  of 
parents  in  regard  to  their  children,  I shall  notice  as  highly 
reprehensible,  which  relates  to  their  apprenticeship. 

2.  It  is  an  important  duty  parents  owe  their  children, 
who  are  put  out  as  apprentices  to  learn  some  mechanical  art, 
to  put  them  under  the  care  of  masters,  who  are  not  only  fully 
capable  of  learning  the  intended  art: 

3.  But  who  are  respectable  for  their  moral  virtues  and 
steady  habits;  who  will,  from  a sense  of  duty,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  guard  those  under  their  care  against  every 
vicious  sentiment  and  habit. 

4.  The  work  shops  of  such  men  will -not  be 

*A  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  so  abstemious  as  to 
deny  themselves  the  necessary  comforts  of  life,  either  in 
houses,  food,  or  clothing. 
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the  reservoirs  of  every  species  of  profane,  filthy  and  ob- 
scene conversation,  where  the  hand  is  engaged  in  work,  but 
thte  heart  is  intent  on  mischief  and  the  tongue  industriously 
engaged  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  vice. 

5.  Are  not  parents  often  culpably  negligent  in  regard 
to  the  moral  character  and  habits  of  the  man,  under  whose 
care  they  put  their  children?  And  is  it  not  owing,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  this  negligence,  that  we  see  so  many  young, 
active  men,  who,  during  the  time  they  have  been  obtaining 

a knowledge  of  their  art  in  their  apprenticeship,  have  thrown 
off  the  restraint  of  the  virtuous  sentiments  they  were  taught 
under  their  parents: 

6.  And,  through  the  influence  of  bad  example  of  ap- 

Krentioes,  journeymen,  and  perhaps  the  master,  have  become 
ardened  in  corrupt  sentiments  and  vicious  habits;  brutalizing 
themselves  in  the  vile  practice  of  debauchery,  intemperance 
and  gambling;  stupidly  wasting  their  earnings  in  a general 
course  of  dissipation,  so  that  all  their  labor,  interrupted 
by  these  practices,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  support  themselves 
in  their  extravagance  and  vices? 

7.  And  thus  the  prime  of  their  days,  their  reputation, 
and  frequently  health,  are  lost;  and 
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they  are  left  bitterly  to  lament  their  folly,  if  they  are 
brought  to  a sense  of  it,  through  the  residue  of  their  days. 

8.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  but  too  frequent;  most 
of  which  might  be  prevented  by  a provident  care  of  parents 
and  masters  in  the  cases  we  have  mentioned,  connected  with 
the  exercisecof  a reasonable  but  firm  authority,  which  is 

an  indispensable  duty  in  the  education  of  children  and  minors. 

"He  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  his  son." 

9.  These  remarks  will  be  concluded  by  inviting  the 
attention  of  parents  and  masters  to  the  case  of  Eli  as 
given  in  the  sacred  writings.  1 Samuel,  II.  III.  IV. 

10.  The  signal  judgment  and  the  fearful  execution  of 
that  judgment  upon  the  house  of  Eli,  for  neglecting  to 
restrain  his  sons  from  vice,  furnish  a solemn  admonition, 
to  guardians  of  children  and  minors,  whether  parents  or 
masters,  to  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
towards  them. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

1.  Section  1.  Literary  education  will  now  be  briefly 
considered. 

2.  Correct  ideas  of  things  in  the  mind  constitute 
knowledge. 

The  knowledge  of  many  things  is  possessed  or  obtained 
by  mankind  intuitively. 

3.  For  instance,  I know  that  by  the  use  of  the  eye  I 
can  see  different  objects;  I know  that  the  sun  gives  light 
and  heat,  &c. 

For  these  ideas  and  numerous  others,  I am  not  dependant 
on  any  course  of  reasoning  nor  any  information  derived  from 
any  other  person. 

4.  Knowledge  of  this  kind  is  intuitive  knowledge. 

But  correct  ideas  of  many  things,  highly  important  to 

be  known,  by  mankind  in  general  , are  not  obtained  or  possessed 
directly  but  by  a course  of  reasoning  and  through  the  medium 
of  che  exercise  of  the  mind  of  others. 

5.  The  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  his  law  or 
will,  and  the  method  of  becoming 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Having  considered  education  in  its  first  stages,  partic- 
ularly in  regard  to  moral  instruction;  and  also  literary 
education;  and,  likewise,  made  some  general  remarks  on  schools; 
it  will  now  be  considered  in  several  points  of  view,  in  which 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind  are  essentially  involved. 

1.  Section  1.  Of  education  in  regard  to  moral  virtue. 

2.  "A  wit's  a feather,  and  a chief's  a rod." 

"An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

3.  Be  a man's  abilities  never  so  great;  though  he  be 
never  so  learned;  though  Sje  have  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes; 
the  genius  of  Newtoi.;  the  discernment  of  Locke;  the  penetration 
of  Burke;  the  courage  of  Alexander;  and  though  wealth  flow- in 
upon  him  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe: 

4.  Yet  unless  he  have  an  honest  heart,  an  upright  mind; 
unless  he  be  governed  by  pure  principles  of  moral  virtue,  he 
is  still  defective 
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in  the  important  articles,  which  are  indispensably  necessary 
to  constitute  the  valuable  character;  the  man  of  worth  and 
respectability. 

5.  In  whatever  sphere  of  life  a man  moves,  if  he  is  in- 
fluenced by  pure  principles  of  moral  virtue,  he  will  command 
respect:  while  he  who  is  in  want  of  these,  whatever  quali- 
fication he  may  be  possessed  of  otherwise,  will  fall  into 
contempt. 

6.  Benedict  Arnold  was  a brave  general,  and  a skilful; 

officer:  but  he  was  not  an  honest  man;  and,  therefore,  his 

name  is  branded  with  perpetual  infamy  and  disgrace. 

7.  «RThe  prescribed  limits  of  this  treatise  does  not 
permit  a lengthy  essay  on  the  several  moral  virtues. 

Making  such  remarks  as  shall  be  of  practical  use,  par- 
ticularly, in  the  important  business  of  education,  I shall 
consider  justice  as  the  foundation  of  all  moral  virtue. 

8.  For,  although  some  moral  acts,  as,  for  instance, 
acts  of  charity,  do  not  appear  to  be,  immediately,  acts  of 
justice;  yet  it  is  evident  that  justice  is  the  foundation  or 
standard  of  all  moral  obligation. 

9.  For  the  practice  of  moral  virtue  does  not  comprise 
acts,  which  a man  may  do  or  not 
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do.  according  to  his  own  inclinations,  independent  of  moral 
obligation. 

Therefore,  the  man  who  does  certain  acts,  or  refrains 
from  doing  certain  other  acts,  does,  or  does  not,  submit  to 
a compliance  with  his  duty;  and  this  duty  has  its  origin  in 
moral  obligation. 

10.  For  he,  who  does  an  act  of  charity,  does  his  duty 
as  a moral  being;  and  this  duty  arises  from  moral  obligation: 
or,  he  does  not  do  his  duty;  and  then  it  becomes  a duty 
equally  binding  on  him,  as  a moral  being,  not  to  do  the  act; 
and  this  duty  has  its  origin  in  the  same  obligation;  and 
this  obligation  has  its  foundation  in  the  great  principle  of 
justice . 

11.  ^IJustice,  as  a principle,  is  a willingness  to 
render  to  all  with  whom  we  are  concerned,  their  due,  whether 
superiors,  equals  or  inferiors,  without  deceit  or  fraud. 

In  practice,  it  is  an  honest,  sincere  fulfilment  of 
our  obligations,  in  every  relation  and  connection  we  sustain. 

12.  ^Justice  is  the  foundation  of  the  throne  of  Heaven; 

an  unchangeable  principle,  in  conformity  to  which  the  whole 
universe  is  governed:  extending  and  continuing  an  unchangeable 

rule  of  conduct  to  all  moral  beings. 
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And  in  proportion  as  man  is  subject  to  the  influence  of 
this  principle,  he  is  conformed  to  the  moral  image  of  his  creator 

13.  And,  by  a want  of  conformity  to  this  principle,  he 
becomes  an  enemy  to  his  Maker,  and  exposed  to  the  condemning 
sentence  of  his  law. 

14.  Hence,  in  the  sacred  writings,  the  character  of  a 
good  man  is  summed  up  and  exhibited  in  the  word  just.  "The 
just  shall  live  by  faith." 

15.  ^Considering  justice,  then,  the  foundation  of  moral 
virtue,  our  moral  duties  may  be  contemplated  in  three  points 
of  view,  or  under  three  heads. 

I.  The  duties  we  owe  our  creator. 

II.  Those  we  owe  to  ourselves.  And 

III.  Those  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow  creatures. 

16.  To  treat  upon  moral  virtue  merely  as  a matter  of 
convenience  or  ornament,  easily  dispensed  with,  like  the 
feathers  in  a lady's  bonnet,  for  instance,  would  be  to  descend 
altogether  below  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  convert  man 
into  a mere  monkey,  disbanding  him  from  the  important  relations 
he  sustains  as  a moral  being,  in  consequence  of  the  sphere  in 
which  he  is  placed  by  his  Creator. 
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17.  And  to  treat  upon  it  as  extending  only  to  duties, 
which  occur  between  man  and  man,  in  the  intercourse  of  life, 
would  give  but  a very  contracted  and  mutilated  view  of  a 
subject  of  the  first  importance. 

18.  True,  moral  virtue  is  highly  ornamental , far  more 

so  than  gold:  it  is  a crown  of  glory  to  those  who  possess  it. 

It  secures  to  them  peace,  happiness,  riches  and  honor.  It 
converts  the  cottage  into  a paradise  of  joy:  while  the  want 

of  it  makes  a palace  the  habitation  of  misery.  And  it  is 
binding,  also,  as  a moral  duty. 

19.  Every  moral  virtue  is  a duty  binding  on  man  as  a 

moral  being,  originating  in  moral  obligation,  and  discoverable 
by  the  light  of  nature,  of  reason,  and  of  revelation:  for 

the  fulfilment  of  which,  as  a creature,  man  is  accountable  to 
God;  whether  the  duty  immediately  relates  to  him,  to  ourselves, 
or  to  our  fellow  creatures: 

20.  With  which  obligation  man  cannot  dispense,  without 
incurring  guilt,  and  exposing  himself  to  the  condemning  sen- 
tence of  the  unchangeable  law  of  his  maker;  and  degrading 
himself  as  a moral  being. 

This  important  truth  should  be  deeply  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  children. 
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21.  But  although  man  is  answerable  to  God  for  the  dis- 
charge of  every  moral  duty;  yet  there  are  some,  which  more 
immediately  relate  to  him. 

And,  although  the  happiness  and  respectability  of  man 
are  deeply  concerned  in  the  discharge  of  every  moral  duty;  yet 
there  are  some  which  seem  to  relate  more  exclusively  to  his 
own  welfare:  while  others  more  essentially  relate  to  the 

welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

22.  Some  of  the  most  important  moral  virtues  will  row 
be  brought  into  view,  as  they  naturally  fall  under  the  t‘iree 
foregoing  heads. 

I.  To  our  Creator  we  owe  the  most  lively  gratitude  for 
his  goodness  manifested  in  our  creation  and  preservation. 

And  as  sinners  we  owe  him  the  most  humble  gratitude  for 
his  mercy  manifested  in  redemption. 

23.  As  children  we  owe  him  the  most  filial  affection  as 
our  common  parent. 

As  subjects  we  owe  him  the  most  unconditional  and  cordial 
obedience  to  his  commands;  and  perfect  submission  to  the  al- 
lotments of  providence  as  our  rightful  sovereign  and  lawgiver. 

It  is  our  duty  to  fear  him  as  a being  of  infi- 
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nite  power,  of  infinite  knowledge,  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  of 
infinite  justice. 

24.  We  owe  him  the  supreme  affections  of  our  heart  as 

a being,  who  is  infinitely  holy,  infinitely  good,  infinitely 
merciful,  and  infinitely  lovely. 

25.  Among  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  creator,  may  be, 
also,  included  acts  of  benevolence  and  charity  toward  our 
fellow  creatures,  to  whom  we  owe  nothing  on  the  score  of 
justice. 

A due  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  brute  creation,  also, 
which  are  subjected  to  us,  and  devoted  to  our  service  under 
the  economy  of  providence. 

"The  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast." 

26.  II.  Among  the  moral  virtues,  which  more  immedi- 
ately respect  ourselves  may  be  included,  those  preservative 
of  health;  as  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  chastity, 
the  government  of  our  passions,  the  preservation  of  a con- 
tented mi  nd . 

27  Those  regarding  our  welfare  and  independence  in 
this  life;  such  as  a prudent  and  wise  management  of  our 
business,  industry  and  economy;  and  those  regarding  our 
future  well  being,  which  are  very  briefly  noticed  under 
the  first  head. 
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28.  To  enumerate  those  moral  virtues  which  relate  to 
our  general  happiness  and  respectability,  would  be  to  bring 
into  view  the  whole  catalogue  of  moral  virtues > which  man 
ought  to  observe.  For  the  worth  of  character, “ the  respect 
to  which  man  is  entitled,  must  be,  and  will  be,  measured 

by  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfils  his  mor.'kl  obligations: 
and  on  this  also  depends,  equally,  his  happiness. 

29.  But  the  respectability  of  man  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  a sacred  regard  to  truth,  and  with  a rigid 
observance  of  a pure,  chaste  conversation,  free  from  ob- 
scenity, folly  and  profanity. 

30.  III.  Those  moral  virtues,  which  relate  to  our 
fellow  creatures  will,  now,  be  briefly  considered,  or, 
rather,  barely  mentioned  for  they  are  numerous. 

They  relate  to  the  property,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
"Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  &c. 

31.  To  the  happiness,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself." 

32.  To  the  character,  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbor."  And  4th.  To  the  life  of 
our  fellow  creatures,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

33.  The  moral  virtues,  which  relate  to  the 
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property,  happiness,  character,  and  life  of  our  fellow  creatures 
are  infinitely  diversified,  according  to  the  various  relations, 
which  mankind  sustain  in  life;  as  that  of  husband  and  wife; 
parent  and  child;  brother  and  sister;  master  and  servant, 
ruler  and  subject;  citizen  and  neighbor. 

34.  To  exhibit  these  to  view  would  transcend  our  pre- 
scribed limits. 

While  a faithful  observance  of  them  is  highly  ornamental, 
and  intimately  connected  with  our  respectability  and  happiness; 
this  observance  is,  also,  strongly  binding  on  us  as  moral  beings. 

35.  And  in  order  to  secure  the  observance  of  those  num- 
erous moral  virtues,  in  which  the  interest  of  individuals,  and 
mankind  in  general,  are  so  deeply  concerned;  it  is  easy  to  see 
the  great  importance  of  early  impressing  the  mind  with  a regard 
to  the  great  principle  of  justice,  as  the  foundation  of  every 
moral  virtue: 

36.  And  of  inspiring  it  with  humane  and  benevolent 

sentiments;  also  with  a spirit  of  forbearance,  with  patience 
and  humility:  the  importance,  also,  that  the  intellectual 

faculties  be  enlarged  by  literary  acquirements  in  order  to 
understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  virtues. 
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37.  To  conclude  the  observations  under  this  head,  that 
inimitable  rule,  given  us  by  him,  who  spoke  as  never  man 
spoke,  which  addresses  itself,  with  irresistable  force  to 
the  reason  and  conscience  of  every  man,  will  be  introduced, 
accompanied  with  a few  very  plain  and  familiar  remarks  by 
way  of  explanation. 

38.  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye,  even  so  to  chem." 

Are  you  parents?  Suppose  you  were  children:  would  you 

not  wish  your  parents  to  correct  and  instruct  you,  so  as  to 
mak^  actable  and  happy?;  Your  duty  toward  your 

c1  is  plain. 

i.  ..  you  children?  Suppose  you  were  parents:  would 

you  ....  ,vish  your  children  to  love,  rear  and  obey  you?  This 
is  your  duty  toward  your  parents. 

Masters,  do  to  servants  or  scholars,  as  you  would  reason- 
ably wish  masters  to  do  to  you,  if  you  were  servants  or  scholars. 

Ye  rich,  do  to  the  poor  as  you  would  reasonably  wish  the 
rich  to  do  to  you,  if  you  were  poor,  &c. 

40.  "Whatsoever  ye  would,  that  men  should  do  unto  you. 
(circumstances  being  equal,  or,  supposing  them  to  be  in  your 
circumstances  
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and  you  in  their  circumstances,)  do  ye,  also,  the  same  unto 
them." 

A proper  application  of  this  rule  would  lead  to  the 
faithful  observance  of  every  moral  virtue, 

1.  Section  2.  I.  Of  education  in  regard  to  fashion  and 
custom. 

"Call  fashion  folly. 

Call  her  what  you  will: 

She  triumph'd  alway 

And  she  triumphs  still." 

2.  Mankind  are  social  beings,  and  the  instances,  are 
very  rare,  of  persons  capable  of  enjoying  themselves  without 
society. 

This  social  principle,  which  connects  the  human  race 
together  in  one  common  bond,  produces  a mutual  dependence  and 
also  a deference  in  individuals  towards  the  opinions  of  others. 

3.  And  out  of  these  grows  that  strong  propensity  to 
imitate  others  in  their  habits  and  manners. 

And  hence  the  influence  of  fashion. 

These  things  are  all  right.  They  originate  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature. 

They  are  important  sources  of  happiness  when  under  proper 
restriction. 
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4.  They  are  sources  of  evil  only,  when  they  are  subject 
to  the  influence  of  corrupt  affections. 

When  this  is  the  case,  the  social  principle  of  our  nature 
leads  us  into  vice;  our  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others 
leads  us  to  imbibe  vicious  principles;  and  our  propensity  to 
imitate  the  manners  of  others  leads  us  into  extragance  and  folly. 

5.  And  hence  the  pernicious  influence  of  fashion  in  regard 
to  eating,  drinking,  apparel  and  diversions.  "The  eyes  of 
others  ruin  us." 

The  folly  and  perverseness  of  mankind  are  often  manifested 
by  being  ashamed  of  what  they  ought  to  prise,  and  in  glorying 
in  that  which  really  is  their  shame. 

6.  To  guard  against  this  evil  is  a duty  binding  on  the 
parents  in  relation  to  their  children  in  the  general  business 
of  education,  by  putting  a proper  restraint  upon  their  foolish 
pride;  by  restraining  their  immoderate  desires;  by  exposing 
the  absurdity  of  foolish  fashion,  originating  generally,  in 
foolish  heads;  and  above  all  by  setting  them  a good  example. 

7.  Some  general  rules  may  be  of  use  in  regard  to  this 
particular. 

Whatever  fashion  or  custom  is  in  itself 
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vicious,  or  has  a vicious  tendency,  should  not  be  indulged  at 
all. 

8.  Distinguish  between  those  fashions  and  customs,  which 
are  really  necessary  for  comfort,  health  and  respectability 
among  wise,  sober  people;  and  those  which  are  only  calculated 
to  pamper  the  appetite  and  feed  a vain  fancy;  to  introduce  to 
the  company  of  belles,  fops  and  dandies. 

9.  It  would  be  a good  thing,  especially  for  those  who 
do  not  roll  in  affluence  and  wealth,  to  consult  the  purse, 
rather  than  a pampered  appetite  or  foolish  fancy.  "Keep 
your  expenses  within  your  income." 

Recollect,  and  let  your  children  be  reminded,  that  ex- 
travagant customs  and  fashions  originate  with  weak,  foolish 
people. 

10.  A consideration  of  the  vanity  of  fashions  would 
moderate  our  desires  after  them.  They  are  extremely  vain 
and  unstable. 

That  which  fed  the  pride  of  the  Greeks,  was  ridiculous 
among  the  Romans;  and  what  was  an  ornament  to  a Roman,  would 
be  despised  among  the  Gauls:  and  the  bon  ton  of  a French- 

man, would  be  a disgrace  to  a Turk;  and  what swas  an  ornament 
twenty  years  gone,  would  make  one  a laughing  stock  now. 
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11.  A savage  of  the  wilderness  is  as  proud  of  her 
paintings,  of  a ring  in  the  nose,  as  a lady  of  London  is  of 
her  dress  and  her  ear  rings.  So  vain  a thing  is  fashion. 

Hence  the  maxim,  "Custom  is  the  plague  of  wise  men  and 
idol  of  fools . " 

12.  A wise  man  will  not  aim  to  be  singular.  He  will 
prudently  respect  the  fashions  and  customs  of  the  age,  which 
are  not  vicious;  he  will  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight 
of  all  men;  but  he  will  guard  himself  and  children  against 
vain,  extravagant  customs  and  fashions. 

13.  For  what  is  fashion  in  its  extravagance?  why, 

the  idol  of  fools;  the  creature  of  a fool 's  brain,  forever 
changing  its  place  and  name;  continually  pursued  by  a giddy 
multitude,  but  never  overtaken.  It  is  like  a o'  tern, 

or  ignus  fatuus. 

14.  Jack  o'  lanterns  are  light  as  vanity,  so  are 
fashions;  they  are  said  to  be  pursued  but  never  overtaken, 
so  is  fashion.  They  are  continually  tossing  about  in  all 
directions,  so  is  fashion.  They  are  said  to  lead  people 
into  swamps  and  bogs;  and  fashion  has  led  thousands  into 
debt,  poverty  and  the  prison. 

1.  Section  3.  Of  education  in  regard  to  business* 
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2.  Behold  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  They  move  on  and 
cease  not.  They  never  transgress  the  laws  to  which  they  are 
subjected.  Behold  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  beasts  of  the 
field.  They  all  act  up  to  the  standard  of  their  nature. 

Their  actions,  their  rest  are  directed  to  their  proper  end.. 

3.  Insects  and  reptiles  act  not,  but  to  some  purpose 
suited  to  their  nature  and  wants.  Of  all  the  creatures  o:i 
this  terrestrial  ball,  man  alone  descends  from  the  dignity 
of  his  nature;  pursues  objects  unworthy  the  exalted  sphere 
in  which  he  is  created;  often  acts  to  no  end,  and  often 
worse  than  none. 

4.  Hence  it  is  said,  "man  is  the  only  being  in  the 
animal  world  endov/ed  with  the  power  of  laughter,  and  the 
only  one  that  really  deserves  to  be  laughed  at." 

All  this  originates  in  ignorance,  vile  affections,  a 
viciated  taste  and  erroneous  judgment;  or  in  other  words  in 
the  want  of  a mind  enlarged  by  useful  knowledge  and  a heart 
rectified  by  pure,  .exalted  sentiments  of  moral  virtue. 

5.  Education,  in  the  particular  and  general  business 
of  it,  faithfully  attended  to  by  parents  and  guardians  in 
relation  to  those  under  their  care,  is  the  most  powerful 
means,  within  the  scope  of  human  wisdom,  to  remove  these  dis- 
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orders,  and  rescue  mankind  from  that  wretchedness  and  folly 
to  which  we  see  multitudes  subjected. 

6.  Man  is  an  active  being.  And  if  his  actions  were 
all  turned  to  some  good  account,  even  he  who  acts  so  little 
as  to  be  counted  lazy,  might  become  rich;  while  the  most 
active,  driving  Jehu  like,  without  system,  economy  or  man- 
agement, may  be  brought  up  by  a prison. 

7.  The  old  adage,  therefore,  may  be  properly  applied 
to  thousands,  who  drive  headlong  in  their  business  without 
management,  system  or  pretence,  viz.  "The  more  haste  the 
less  speed." 

The  want  of  order,  of  calculation  and  system  in  business; 
keeping  loose  accounts  or  none  at  all;  fraudulent  dealing  for 
want  of  an  honest  principle  imbibed  in  early  education,  often 
put  the  concerns  of  men  into  confusion,  expose  them  to  ex- 
pensive law-suits,  loss  of  time,  1 jss  of  character  and  credit. 

8.  Hence  it  often  happens  with  such  men,  that  what  they 
earn  to-day,  they  spend  to-morrow,  for  neither  bread  nor 
clothing,  but  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  folly  and  neglect. 

9.  It  is  said,  "the  latter  part  of  a wise  man's  life  is 
taken  up  in  curing  the  follies  of  youth." 
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but  mapy  discover  such  a want  of  wisdom  in  their  blind  and 
heedless  management,  that  the  latter  part  of  their  lives  is 
either  spent  in  poverty,  or  made  wretched  by  vexatious 
quarrels  and  legal  disputations. 

10.  Activity  and  industry  are  excellent  things;  but, 

that  they  may  turr  to  good  account,  they  must  be  attended 
with  economy,  with  foresight,  with  management  and  order:  and 

they  must,  by  all  means,  be  subject  to  a principle  of  honesty. 

11.  Otherwise,  while  man  has  his  eye  fixed  on  yonder 
lofty  goal  of  renown  and  wealth,  imagining  himself  to  be 
progressing  toward  it,  he  is  really  on  the  retrograde  motion, 
and  will  find  himself  landed  in  wretchedness. 

12.  Man  is  said,  with  much  propriety,  to  be  a bundle 
of  habits.  These  habits,  either  in  regard  to  principles, 
opinions,  conversation,  action,  labor,  rest,  and  diversions, 
when  once  established,  adhere  to  him  so  strongly,  that  he 
cannot  easily  avoid  or  change  them.  They  enter  into  and 
constitute  the  character  of  the  man. 

13.  Habits  which  adhere  to  men  most  strongly,  are 
those  which  are  imbibed  in  early  life. 
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Now  as  men  pursue  their  business  in  conformity  to  the  moral 
sentiments  of  the  heart  and  knowledge  of  the  head,  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  parents  take  care  that  the  minds 
of  their  children  be  well  informed  and  early  established  in 
principles  of  moral  virtue. 

14.  A principle  of  justice  or  honesty  should  be  so 
firmly  established  in  the  mind  of  a child,  as  to  be  his  pole- 
star,  his  guide,  from  which  he  will  not  suffer  himself  to 
depart  in  his  business  in  life. 

"Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  should  be  his  motto  in  all 
his  undertakings.  This  will  bear  a man  up  in  every  vicissi- 
tude of  life. 

15.  If  he  be  unfortunate  the  principal  things  will  still 
remain  with  him,  a consciousness  of  honesty  and  a good  character: 
while  an  unfortunate,  dishonest  man  sinks  into  reproach;  and 

to  the  wretchedness  of  poverty  adds  the  irreparable  loss  of 
character  and  credit. 

16.  Finally,  a mind  enlightened  by  literary  acquirements, 
refined  by  pure  moral  sentiments;  together  with  habits  of 
industry  and  economy  will  be  more  influential  and  useful  in 
directing  a man  in  the  business  of  life  than  volumes  of  rules 
without  them. 

1.  Section  4.  Of  education  in  regard  to  amusement. 
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2.  Behold  the  young  fawn  sporting  on  the  mountain. 
Behold  the  young  calves  and  lambs  skipping  in  playful  mode 

on  yonder  verdant  hills.  See  the  birds  of  the  air  recreating 
themselves  in  the  Heavens;  and  the  insects  playing  in  sun- 
beams; yea  the  laboring  ox  and  horse  have  their  seasons  of 
sport:  so  man  was  not  made  for  perpetual  labor. 

3.  Hence  says  the  wise  man,  "there  is  a time  and 
season  for  every  purpose  under  the  sun." 

The  great  object  of  man's  pursuit  is  happiness.  Yea, 
happiness  is  the  primum  mobile  of  rational  beings. 

"0  happiness,  our  being's  end  and  aim." 

4.  This  pursuit  is  lawful,  if  it  be  pursued  lawfully: 
and  if  it  be  pursued  lawfully,  it  will  certainly  be  obtained: 
and  if  not,  as  certainly  massed. 

Man  engaged  in  businf  ' pursues  happiness  in  hope;  but 
his  object  in  amusement  is  present,  real  enjoyment. 

5.  But  where  is  that  favored  individual,  or  in  what 
age  did  he  live,  who  has  been  able  to  say,  in  truth,  that 
he  has  gained  that  precious  boon  amidst  the  rubbish  of  this 
world?  Alas!  not  one  among  the  millions  of  the  human  race 
can  say  this . 
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6.  What  is  amusement  then?  and  what  is  its  use?  It 
is  a relaxation  from  the  strain  of  labor  and  study  to  pre- 
pare for  renewed  exertion.  Its  use  is  to  the  mind  what  rest 
is  to  the  body. 

7.  Amusement,  prudently  selected  and  restricted  by 
moderation,  is  a source  of  satisfaction,  and  of  a degree  of 
happiness,,  otherwise  it  would  fail  of  its  object  altogether. 

But  it  comes  far  short  of  the  degree  of  happiness 
anticipated. 

8.  Our  ignorance  of  the  proper  end  of  amusement;  and 

our  pursuing  it  with  too  sanguine  expectations,  as  to  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  it;  and  that,  too,  under  the 
influence  of  a perverted  taste,  erroneous  judgment  and 
depraved  affections,  leading  us  to  adopt  amusements  in 
themselves  lawful  too  eagerly;  all  these  evten 

subvert  the  proper  end  of  amusements  so  that  they  are  sources 
of  far  more  pain  and  wretchedness  to  men,  than  the  pursuit 
of  their  labor. 

9.  Education,  therefore,  is  important  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  men  in  their  pastime  as  well  as  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  business.  Man  will  select  his  amusements  in  conformity  to 
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the  moral  sentiments  of  the  mind,  the  refinement  of  his  taste, 
the  correctness  of  his  judgment  and  light  of  his  understanding. 

10.  How  much  these  depend  on  education  we  have  already 
considered. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  a particular  detail 
of  thernumerous  kinds  of  amusement  pursued  more  or  less  in  this 
country. 

11.  ^|But  I shall  present  a few  general  rules,  which  may 
be  of  use,  especially  in  the  business  of  education,  in  regard 
to  amusement. 

The  end  of  amusement  should  be  constantly  in  view,  viz. 

To  relax  the  mind,  refresh  and  invigorate  the  body  and  prepare 
for  renewed  exertions  in  business. 

12.  Man  is  not  a mere  play-thing.  And  he  descends  far 
below  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  when  he  spends  his  whole  time 
in  the  pursuit  of  amusement  and  diversion,  even  if  his  cir- 
cumstances will  admit  of  it. 

13.  How  insignificant,  nay,  contemptible,  must  such  a 
person  appear  to  a mind  enlarged  with  those  noble  and  exalted 
sentiments,  which  lead  him  to  delight  in  being  useful  to 
himself  and  his  fellow-creatures, 

14.  Every  species  of  amusement,  which  are  unlawful, 
contrary  to  pure  morals  and  tend 
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to  corrupt  the  mind,,  should  be  strictly  forbidden,  as  practices 
inseparably  connected  with  misery  and  disgrace. 

Amusements,  in  themselves  lawful,  may  be  rendered  unlawful, 
by  being  unlawfully  pursued.* 

15.  Social  intercourse  is  a rational,  commendable,  and 
lawful  amusement;  it  is,  under  proper  restrictions,  a source 
of  happiness  and  improvement,  by  enlightening  the  understanding 
and  refining  the  moral  sentiment;  but  it  becomes  unlawful  and 
a source  of  misery  when  under  the  influence  vicious-  corrupt 
affections . 

]6-  ot.c.c.  kinds  of  athletic  exercises,  such  as  games 
at  ball,  &c.  are  in  themselves  innocent  amusements,  a source 
of  health  to  students  and  many  descriptions  of  mechanics;  but 
by  connecting  them  with  a species  of  gambling,  and-,  as  is  often 
the  case,  with  intemperance;  and  by  suffering  them  tP  engross 
our  attention  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  answer  t*f,e  proper 
end  of  amusement,  they  become  vicious,  and  corrupt  and  degrade 
the 


*The  word  lawful  here  is  used  in  reference  to  the  civil 
or  moral  law,  and  is  synonimous  with  innocent. 
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mind;  and  are  an  occasion  of  an  unnecessary  and  criminal  waste 
of  time. 

17.  The  value  of  time  should  always  have  a commanding 
influence  over  the  mind,  especially  in  the  pursuit  of  any  kind 
of  amusement.  This  would  have  a great  tendency  to  check  an 
immoderate  pursuit. 

18.  "Time  is  money,"  says  Dr.  Franklin.  And,  indeed, 
he  who  is  insensible  to  the  value  of  time,  who  does  not  feel 
the  importance  of  improving  it  to  the  best  advantage  to 
promote  his  own  happiness  and  that  of  others,  is  in  danger 
of  indulging  in  vain  and  trifling  pursuits  to  a degree  that 
shall  weaken  or  destroy  the  habit  of  industry;  beget  in  the 
mind  a distaste  for  useful  pursuits;  that  shall  lead  him  to 
neglect  the  high  duties  he  owes  to  himself,  inseparably 
connected  with  his  happiness  and  respectability,  to  neglect 
his  social  obligations,  and  the  all  important  duties  origin- 
ating in  morality  and  religion. 

19.  Time  is  precious  in  every  stage  of  life.  It  is 
highly  so  in  youth.  Its  value  should  be  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  young.  They  should  be  habituated  to  consider 
rest  and  amusement  as  preparatory  to  renewed  exertions  in 
useful  pursuits. 
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20.  In  order  to  avoid  the  waste  of  time,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  indulge  in  amusements  only,  which  are  in  them- 
selves innocent;  but  such  as  are  also  sources  of  improvement, 
while  they  are  calculated  to  recreate  and  relieve  from  the 
burden  of  labor  and  study. 

21.  For  this  purpose,  literary  acquirements  and  a taste 
for  profitable  reading  are  of  infinite  advantage. 

These  alone  would  afford  a fruitful  source  of  varied 
and  profitable  amusement,  calculated  at  once  to  enlighten  the 
understanding  and  reform  the  heart. 

22.  And  thus,  by  enlarging  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  refining  the  taste  or  moral  sentiments  of  the  mind,  would 
open  to  view  new  fields  of  amusement  affording  more  refined 
and  more  exalted  pleasure. 

23.  For  want  of  ability  and  a taste  for  readina,  how 
much  precious  time  runs  to  waste  with  thousands  of  youth,  of 
both  sexes,  which  otherwise  might  be  improved  to  the  best 
advantage. 

It  is  said,  that  some  years  since,  the  mechanics  of 
Geneva  amused  themselves  in  their  leisure  hours  by  reading 
the  most  important  productions  of  literature,  such  as  the 
works  of  Newton,  Locke,  Montesquieu,  &c. 
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24.  Cicero,  the  Roman  orator,  tells  us  that  he  recreated 
his  mind  from  the  labor  attending  his  official  duti  es,  by 
reading  the  productions  of  the  muses.  Indeed  the  fine  arts, 
such  as  music,  poetry,  painting,  &c.  under  the  restraint  of 
pure  moral  principles  may  be  profitable  sources  of  amusement. 

25.  The  numerous  objects  of. want,  sorrow  and  wretch- 
edness in  this  world,  present  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise 
of  charity  and  benevolence.  Were. these  virtues  more  cultivated 
in  the  minds  of  children,  and  more  prevalent  among  men,  the 
practical  exercise  of  them  would  be  sources  of  infinitely 
greater  pleasure  to  the  mind,  than. the  wasting  of  thousands 

of  money  and  years  of  time  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  sensual 
gratification. 

26.  The  celebrated  philanthropist,  Mr.  Howard,  of  England, 
realized  a thousand  times  more  pleasure  in  visiting  the  hab- 
itations of  sorrow,  and  alleviating  the  miseries  of  the  unfor- 
tunate than  the  richest  Voluptuary  on  earth  in  the  gratification 
of  a sensual  appetite. 

27.  Montesquieu,  a Frenchman,  among  the  first  of  man- 
kind, for  his  learning  and  virtues,  by  accident  being  informed 
that  a certain  man,  separated  from  his  wife  and  children,  was 
held 
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in  slavery  at  Algiers,  and  also  of  the  price  of  his  redemption, 
secretly  remitted  the  sum  and  effected  his  liberation.  And 
thus,  to  the  astonishment  of  himself  and  family,  he  was 
restored  to  them  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  unkown 
f ri end . 

This  single  act  afforded  incomparably  more  pleasure  than 
the  voluptuary  realises  in  years  of  sensual  gratification. 

28.  I,  some  time  since,  heard  an  ancedote  of  a sea 
captain,  who,  for  many  years , and  in  possession  of  ample 
pecuniary  means,  was  hailed  as  a welcome  associate  in  the 
fashionable  circles  of  life,  in  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasure: 
and  who,  in  the  mean  time,  commanded  all  the  happiness  incident 
to  these  circles;  being,  one  day,  asked  by  some  of  his  associ- 
ates, what  incident  of  his  life  afforded  him  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  answered, 

29.  I was  once  travelling  through  Ireland,  and  being 
thirsty,  -called  upon  a poor  widow  woman  and  asked  her  for  a 
drink  of  water.  For  want  of  water,  at  hand,  she  gave  me  a 
drink  of  milk,  for  which  I gave  her  an  English  shilling, 
which  inspired  her  with  the  most  sincere  gratitude  and  thanks- 
giving. This  occurrence,  continued  the  captain,  did  afford 
and  still  affords  me  more  satisfaction  than  any  other  oc- 
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currence  of  my  life  within  my  present  recollection. 

30.  No  person  is  too  high,  and  very  few  too  low,  to  be 
capable  of  enjoying  the  ennobling  pleasure  of  doing  good  to 
their  fellow-creatures. 

31.  ^In  the  business  of  education,  it  is  important  to 
recollect  that  habit  has  a powerful  influence  over  the  mind 
of  man,  and  a powerful  influence,  also,  in  directing  his 
conduct. 

Hence  the  direction,  "choose  that  employment,  in  which 
you  can  be  most  useful,  and  habit  will  make  it  easy  and 
pleasant." 

32.  Industry,  economy  and  amusement  depend  much  on 
habit.  Labor  and  useful  pursuits  sit  easy  on  the  person 
raised  up  in  habits  of  industry.  Such  a person  is  in  his 
element  when  engaged  in  some  profitable  employment.  But 
labor  is  a grievous  burthen  to  him,  who  is  accustomed  to 
idle  amusement.  His  mind  is  engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of 
vanity.  Destitute  of  any  relish  for  useful  employment,  his 
strength,  his  ingenuity,  and  ambition  are  engaged  in  trifling, 
and,  probably,  unlawful  objects. 

ic.  33.  Satiated  with  one  object, .-.he  flies  to  another, 
until  at  length,  debased  in  his  feelings,  degraded  in  his 
character,  and  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  he  lands 
in  a confirmed  habit  of  intemperance  and  other  Dractices, 
which  be- 
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tray  the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  and  the  greatest  degree 
of  human  depravity;  continually  in  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 
constantly  increasing  his  misery. 

34.  ^)The  importance  of  the  object  of  amusement,  noticed 
under  this  head,  viz.  The  preservation  of  health,  demands 
the  particular  attention  of  all  who  have  the  care  of  children. 
An  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  exercise  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health  is  found  in  the  law  of  nature,  manifested 

in  the  unconquerable  propensity  of  children  to  activity.  On 
the  health  of  the  body  and  vigor  of  the  animal  spirits,  depend 
the  vigor  and  activity  of  the  mind.  If  those  be  impaired, 
these  will  proportionabiy  suffer. 

35.  Therefore,  it  is  injudicious,  it  is  cruel,  it  is 
doing  violence  to  the  laws  of  nature  to  subject  children  and 
youth  to  oppressive  restraint  from  innocent  and  agreeable 
exercise,  in  their  attention  either  to  labor  or  study.  For 
want  of  due  attention  to  this  object,  the  health  of  body  and 
consequent  energy  of  mind,  are,  often,  so  far  destroyed  in 
early  life,  that  mature  age  is  comparatively  inactive,  useless 
and  unhappy. 

36.  This  subject  is  important  in  all  circum- 
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stances;  but  more  so  in  populous  towns  and  cities.  It  is 
pleasing  to  notice  the: attention  paid  to  this  subject,  in 
some  instances,  in  the  introduction  of  gymnastic  and  cal- 
isthenic  exercises  for  the  benefit  of  both  sexes. 

37.  This  subject  is  important  in  relation  to  the  in- 
fant manufactories  in  this  country,  which  have  already 
assumed  an  important  aspect.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
in  these  establishments  is  already  considerable  and  is  rapidly 
increasing.  It  is  certainly  important  that  our  manufacturing 
establishments  should  be  subjected  to  such  regulations  as  are 
congenial  with  the  free  principles  of  the  government  and 
civil  institutions  of  this  country;  and  as  will  tend,  by 
suitable  exercise  and  diversion,  to  preserve  the  health  and 
energy  of  the  physical  system,  and  the  consequent  energy  of 
mind,  and  thereby  promote  the  happiness  of  those  employed  in 
them,  and  secure  them  from  the  degrading  circumstances,  to 
which  many  employed  in  foreign  manufactories  are  subjected. 

1.  Section  5.  Of  education  in  regard  to  industry. 

2.  "By  work  our  fathers  earned  their  food; 

Toil  strung  their  nerves  and  purified  their  blood." 
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"Love  labor,  if  you  do  not  want  it  for  food,  you  may  for 
phys  i c. . " 

3.  Without  industry  none  can  be  rich:  and  with  it  few 

would  be  poor." 

"Seest  thou  a man  diligent  in  his  business,  he  shall 
stand  before  kiings:  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men." 

4.  A habit  and  spirit  of  industry  are  highly  important 
in  every  grade  of  society  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant. 

They  are  inseparably  connected  with  worth  of  character,  and 
the  active  possession  of  moral  virtue. 

5.  True,  man  may  be  industrious  and  yet  vicious;  but  a 
man  cannot  be  voluntarily  idle,  idle  merely  through  habit, 
and  be  virtuous;  for  idleness  itself  is  vice. 

A state  of  idleness  is  the  nursery  of  crime.  It  is  con- 
demned by  the  whole  economy  of  nature,  and  severely  reproved 
by  the  precepts  of  religion. 

6.  Wherever  the  voluntarily  idle  man  turns  his  eye,  he 

is  put  to  shame:  beasts,  birds,  insects  and  reptiles  rise  tc 

condemn  him.  "Go  to  the  ant  thou  sluggard." 

7.  A state  of  idleness  is  a kind  of  criminal  neglect 
and  contempt  of  the  means,  with  which  man  is  furnished,  for 
the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  providence. 
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Therefore,  like  an  armed  man,  poverty  and  disgrace  shall 
overtake  those,  lurking  in  haunts  of  idleness,  with  irresist- 
able  force. 

8.  ^Industry  is  necessary  to  health. 

Excessive  action,  and  too  long  continued  action,  without 
regard  to  proper  intervals  of  rest  and  refreshment  may  be  in- 
jurious to  health. 

9.  But  industrious  activity,  regulated  by  reason,  is  as 

necessary  to  health  as  wholesome  food:  while  idleness  brings 

in  its  train  a numerous  hoard  of  diseases;  weakness,  pains  in 
the  head,  sinking  of  the  spirits,  &c. 

10.  ^Independence  is  intimately  connected  with  industry. 

Some  of  the  first  characters  of  republican  Rome,  nobly 

employed  themselves  in  manual  labors  as  a source  of  personal 
independence,  rather  than  live  in  a delicate,  puny  state  of 
dependance. 

11.  ^(Industry  is  necessary  to  happiness. 

Happiness  is  a qualification  of  the  mind.  And  a spirit 
of  industry  is  that  state  of  mind,  which  will  enable  a man 
to  avail  himself  of  the  highest  degree  of  happiness  which 
sublunary  things  are  capable  of  giving. 

12.  True,  this  is  a moderate  degree  of  hap- 
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pi  ness,  and  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  happiness  requisite 
to  meet  the  desires  of  an  immortal  soul . 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  do  men,  in  general,  err  more  than 
in  their  estimate  of  happiness.  But  while  the  idle  man,  sub- 
ject to  a spirit  of  sloth,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case,  en- 
slaved by  sensual  appetites,  errs  altogether,  and  is  preparing 
himself  for  complicated  misery, 

13.  The  industrious  man  wisely  pursues  a course  affording 
a degree  of  rational  happiness  leaaing  to  still  greater  enjoy- 
ment; and  preserves  a state  of  mind  and  an  activity  in  lawful 
pursuits,  which  give  a relish  to  every  scene  of  life. 

14.  And  indeed,  an  honest  and  industrious  pursuit  in  a 
lawful  calling,  with  a consciousness  of  doing  our  duty,  affords 
a degree  of  happiness,  to  which  the  idle  sensualist  is  an  utter 
stranger. 

15.  ^Industry  is  intimately  connected  with  honor. 

What  man  ever  rose  to  eminence,  to  an  exalted  rank  in 

society,  without  industry?  And  if  buoyed  up  through  the  in- 
dustry of  his  parents,  what  man,  when  left  to  himself,  ever 
sustained  his  dignified  station  without  industry? 
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16.  The  life  of  Dr.  Franklin  was  distinguished  by  the 
most  indefatigable  industry. 

To  this  in  a great  measure,  he  owed  his  elevation,  from 
the  depths  of  poverty  and  obscurity,  to  a rank,  not  only  among 
the  first  of  his  countrymen j but  among  the  first  of  mankind. 

17.  The  life  of  Washington,  also,  was  marked  with  un- 
wearied industry. 

18.  ^!But  true  honor  is  not  confined  to  exalted  stations. 
The  honest  industrious  man  is  the  useful  man,  and  the  useful 
man  is  the  honorable  man,  although  he  be  destined  to  walk  in 
the  common  paths  of  life. 

19.  In  order  to  be  a general  it  is  necessary  to  be  brave, 
and  in  order  to  be  a statesman,  a man  must  be  wise. 

But  in  order  to  be  brave  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a gen- 
eral; nor  is  wisdom  confined  exclusively  to  statesmen. 

20.  That  man  is  wise  and  brave,  who  with  a noble  forti- 
tude and  patience  submits  to  the  lot  assigned  him  by  providence; 
and  with  an  honest  industry  discharges  the  duties  and  performs 
the  business  connected  with  that  lot: 

21.  Who  uses  every  lawful  endeavor  to  maintain  his  post 
and  not  to  fall  from  it;  and  who  never  rises  out  of  it,  till 
he  can  do  it  con- 
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sistent  with  the  principles  of  honor  and  honesty;  scorning 
to  rise  out  of  it  by  deception,  fraud,  and  corrupt,  under- 
mining, dishonest  intrigue. 

22.  ^Labour  is  honored  by  distinguished  characters  in 
sacred  and  profane  history. 

David  the  king  of  Israel  attended,  in  early  life,  to  the 
business  of  a shepherd. 

The  apostle  Paul  withaan  honest  pride,  tells  us,  that 
he  laboured  with  his  own  hands. 

23.  The  sisters  of  Alexander  the  great  employed  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  their  maidens  at  spinning. 

The  emperor  of  China  attends  to  the  business  of  agri- 
culture, and  follows  the  plough,  in  presence  of  his  nobles 
and  house-hold  gods. 

24.  Some  of  the  most  exalted  characters  of  Rome  actually 

engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  All  the  sons  of  the  present 
emperor  of  Austria  have  been  taught  trades:  the  hereditary 

prince  is  an  excellent  weaver,  and  his  brothers  good  carpenters 
and  joiners. 

25.  And  numerous  are  the  instances,  in  this  country,  of 
men  rising  from  laborious  pursuits  to  exalted  places  of  trust, 
in  the  management  of  the  important  concerns  of  state. 

26.  Indeed  the  principles  of  government 
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and  the  civil  institutions  of  this  country  confer  a peculiar 
honor  ori  the  man  distinguished  for  his  honest  industry. 

27.  ^Industry  is  necessary  to  the  obtaining,  possessing 
and  enjoying  of  wealth. 

Though  wealth  be  left  us  by  our  parents,  it  cannot  be 
possessed  long,  it  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  a spirit  of  in- 
dustry. 

28.  Parents,  therefore,  who  leave  to  their  children 
wealth,  and  neglect  to  inspire  their  minds  with  a regard  to 
moral  virtue,  and  religion,  and  to  raise  them  up  in  habits 
of  industry,  leave  them  but  a wretched  inheritance,  which 
often  proves  a very  curse;  affording  the  means  of  indulging 
a spirit  of  sloth;  of  gratifying  corrupt  affections,  and 
Pursuing  a path  which  leads  to  disgrace  and  ruin. 

29.  But  the  industrious  man,  though  his  beginnings  be 
small,  who  honestly  pursues  his  business,  increases  his 
property,  and  knowing  its  worth,  makes  the  best  use  of  it; 
and  ere  he  is  aware,  finds  himself  in  easy  circumstances, 
commanding  respect  and  credit  with  his  fellow  citizens. 

1.  Section  6.  But  industry  that  it  be  sucessful  must 
be  accompanied  with  economy. 

Industry  and  economy  are  twin  sisters  and  should  never 
be  separated. 
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2.  A man  may  be  very  industrious,  and  without  economy, 
he  may  still  be  very  poor.  And  an  economical  inactive  life 
is  but  a sorry  one. 

3.  To  exhibit  in  detail  particular  maxims  leading  to 

the  practice  of  economy  is  not  deemed  expedient  here:  this 

has  been  admirably  performed  long  since,  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in 
his  way  to  wealth,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  and  head 
and  heart  of  every  person  in  this  country. 

4.  A few  general  remarks  on  economy  must  suffice. 

In  order  to  be  economical  several  things  are  indispensably 
necessary,  which  will  be  briefly  noticed. 

5.  ^lOrder  in  business  is  absolutely  necessary  to  economy, 
without  this  our  concerns  will  be  in  confusion;  and  while 
attending  to  one  thing,  another  may  be  neglected  and  lost. 

6.  ^?In  order  to  be  economical  a man  must  be  sensible 

to  the  value  of  time.  "Time  is  money,"  and  every  hour  should 
be  turned  to  some  good  account.  He  who  is  insensible  to  the 
value  of  time,  suffers  much  of  it  to  run  to  waste,  falls  in- 
sensibly into  bad  habits,  and  not  only  wastes  his  time,  but 
his  money  with  it. 
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7.  ^lA  man  without  credit  is  generally  destitute  of 
economy. 

In  vain  does  a man  talk  about  economy  who  suffers 
numerous  debts  to  accumulate  upon  him,  which  he  neglects  to 
pays  by  which  he  at  once  looses  his  credit,  and  subjects  hirn- 
' self .to  heavy  taxes  arising  from  law  suits. 

8.  ^A  man  cannot  be  economical,  who  does  not  consult 
his  purse  before  he  consults  his  appetite  and  fancy. 

9.  flTo  be  economical  requires  no  small  degree  of  for- 
titude and  resolution  to  keep  our  expenses  within  our  income. 

Economy  requires  much  patience;  it  requires  temperance 
and  a spirit  of  contentment. 

10.  These  are  the  principles  and  habits,  on  which  the 
practice  of  economy  must  be  raised. 

In  possession  of  these,  every  one  will  be  economical; 
and  without  them  none  will. 

11.  To  cultivate  sentiments  and  habits  like  the  fore- 
going in  children,  as  favorable  to  the  practice  of  industry 
and  economy,  forms  an  important  part  of  education. 

The  savage  tOtees  his  habit  of  wandering  and  aversion  to 
the  isidustrfjSDos  pursuit  of  agriculture  to  education, 

1.  Secxrnon  T.  Of  education  in  regard  to  crime. 
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2.  "A  wicked  man  is  a monster." 

As  the  blinking  owl  takes  covert  in  the  shades  of  night, 
and  sallies  forth  on  its  defenceless  prey;  as  the  ferocious 
beast  roams  abroad  in  midnight's  awful  gloom,  falling  re- 
lentlessly on  defenceless  herds  of  deer;  as  the  deadly  night- 
shade grows  and  flourishes  best  where  the  sun's  cheering  rays 
never  penetrate: 

3.  So  crime  rears  aloft  its  hideous  head;  and  from  its 
brazen  face  looks  fiercely  savage,  stepping  forth,  with  impu- 
dent boldness,  where  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man  lie 
buried  in  the  gloom  of  ignorance. 

4.  There  malice,  hatred,  sordid  envy,  and  revenge,  op- 
pression, fraud,  extortion,  injustice,  relentless  cruelty, 
pride,  intemperance,  debauchery,  sensuality,  falsehood,  dis- 
honesty, gambling,  theft,  robbery,  murder,  perjury,  blasphemy, 
strife  and  contention,  take  up  their  abode,  find  shelter,  and 
countenance;  and  prey  like  vultures  on  the  happiness  of  man. 

5.  ^Though  it  be  not  conformable  to  truth  to  say,  that 
knowledge,  in  the  head,  will  of  itself  change  the  disposition 
of  the  heart;  yet  it  is  evident  that,  to  enlighten  the  mind, 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  discover  the  enormity  of  crime,  the 
evil  consequences  attending  it,  and  its  intimate  connection 
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6.  And,  at  the  same  time,  the  excellency  and  beauty  of 
moral  virtue,  and  its  connection  with  honor  and  happiness, 
will  have  a powerful  tendency  to  lead  man  to  refrain  from 

the  commission  of  crime,  and  to  restrain  his  depraved  passions, 
to  curb  the  ferocity  of  his  nature,  and  to  lead  him,  also, 
to  the  practice  of  virtue. 

7.  While  he,  who  is  enveloped  in  the  gloom  of  ignorance, 
insensible  to  the  deformity  of  vice,  and  the  excellency  of 
virtue;  blind  and  heedless  to  the  evils  attending  the  one,  and 
to  the  good  connected  with  the  other,  will  give  the  reins  to 
the  evil  propensities  of  his  heart,  and  run  headlong  and 
blindfold  in  the  gratification  of  vicious  and  corrupt 
affections . 

8.  Hence  it  is  very  na.„i  a?  to  infer  the  importance  of 
education,  as  a means  of  enl ighft^rfsag  the  mind,  and  of  en- 
larging and  expanding  its  faculties  with  -useful  instruction, 
of  its  being  early  impressed  wrth  psare  nxcral  sentiments,  for 
the  prevention  and  suppression  of  cirime. 

9.  if  A well  directed  educstiicsn  is  peculiarly  important 
for  the  prevention  and  suppression?  ef -crime,  under  the 
government  of  the  United  States s perhaps  snore  so  than  under 
any  other  goverment  on  earth. 
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10.  The  liberal  principles  xrf  government;  the  lenity 
of  the  laws;  the  mildness  of  the  criminal  code,  in  this 
country,  are  a powerful  appeal  to  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  the  people  for  the  suppression  of  crime. 

11.  They  are  predicated  on  the  supposition  that  the 
general  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people,  will,  of 
themselves,  as  it  were,  present  an  impregnable  barrier  against 
tiie  prevalence  of  crime. 

12.  For  the  promotion  of  these,  education,  as  a human 
means,  is  of  the  last  importance.  Every  neighborhood  and 
section  of  this  country  should  be  possessed  of  such  intelligence 
and  such  moral  sentiments,  as  to  set  forth  every  offender 
against  the  laws,  singly  exposed  to  the  piercing  view  of  in- 
telligent virtue,  and  to  be  looked  out  of  countenance  by  the 
virtuous  sense  of  the  people. 

13.  ^IBut  the  influence  of  education  for  the  suppression 
and  prevention  of  crime,  is  tested  by  experience,  which  exhibits 
its  importance,  in  this  respect,  in  a very  strong  light. 

14.  The  report  relative  to  the  penitentiary  at  Auburn, 

N , Y,  for  1828,  discloses  a fact,  which,  although  it  be  a kind 
of  indirect  argument  to  the  point  under  consideration,  is,  never- 
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theless,  of  great  force,  and  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  a 
judicious,  moral  and  literary  education  for  the  prevention 
of  crime. 

15.  This  report  states,  that  "of  160  convicts,  who 
have  been  discharged  from  that  prison,  in  the  last  three 
years,  112  are  decidedly  steady  and  industrious,  or  greatly 
improved,  12  are  somewhat  reformed,  10  others  are  much  al- 
tered, and  only  26  are  decidedly  bad." 

16*  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  discipline  of  the 
Auburn  prison  embraces  literary,  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction, by  which  the  face,  which  I wish  to  be  particularly 
noted,  was  disclosed  relative  to  the  convict  „ viz.cthat 
the  grea'ir  portion  of  the  convicts  could  not  read  when  they 
entered  the  prison,  and  were  taught  to  read  in  the  prison. 

It  is  but  just  to  infer  that  had  they  been  f "operly  educated 
in  early  life,  most  of  them  would  never  hav  been  put  there. 

17.  This  particular  will  be  concluded  b;v  noticing  one 
instance  more,vVwh.ich  is  given  in  a small  work  entitled  the 
Sunday-school  teacher's  guide,  written  in  England,  in  which 
we  have  a comparative  view  of  the  prevalence  of  crime  where 
education  is  enjoyed  in  a high  degree;  and  whrere  it  is 
criminally  neglected;  set- 
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ting  forth,  in  a strong  light,  the  importance  of  education. 

18.  The  contrast  is  taken  from  Mr.  Howard's  stables, 
the  celebrated  philanthropist.  One  instance  is  taken  from 
Scotl and,  especial ly  the  low  countries,  where  very  liberal 
provision  is  made  for  education,  both  by  law,  and  the 
exertions  of  benevolence;  and  where  moral  and  religious 
instruction  command  much  attention. 

19.  The  ether  is  taken  from  Norfolk,  in  England,  where 
education  commands  comparatively  little  attention. 

In  the  first  case,  out  of  a population  of  one  million 
and  six  hundred  thousand  souls,  only  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  persons  were  convicted  of  capital  crimes  in  a period  of 
nineteen  years;  averaging  about  seven  annually. 

20.  In  the  latter  case,  out  of  only  half  that  number, 
viz.  eight  hundred  thousand  souls;  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  criminals  were  condemned  to  death,  in  the  space  of 
twenty-three  years,  being  an  annual  average  of  nearly  nine- 
teen capital  convicts,  besides  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  sentenced  to  transportation. 

21.  The  double  population  of  Scotland  being  taken  into 
the  account,  there  is,  thus,  a 
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difference  in  its  favor,  in  this  important  point,  in  the 
ratioiof  seven  to  thirty-eight. 

22.  This  striking  contrast  deserves  notice.  It  is  not 
intended,  by  any  means,  to  measure  the  morals  of  one  nation 
by  those  of  another;  but,,  other  things  being  equal,  a similar 
cause  will  produce  a similar  effect  in  all  nations. 

23.  Independent  of  the  state,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  or 
a part  of  the  United  States;  in  order  to  present  an  important 
consideration,  let  a contrast,  proportionate  to  that  given 

by  Mr.  Howard,  between  a proper  attention  to  education  and 
a neglect  of  it,  be  contemplated  Tn  relation  to  the  United 
States  having  a population  of  tweTve  millions;  and  it  will 
be  found  that,  with  due  attention  to  education,  the  number 
of  capital  offences  will  be  only  about  52;  and  in  the  neglect 
of  education,  the  number  will  be  .285,  annually , 

24.  Set  the  cost  of  the  trials  of  these  at  only  $500 
each,  and  there  will  be  a difference  of  expense,  to  govern- 
ment, between  the  first  and  last  number,  of  $116,500. 

Admit  a similar  contrast  in  regard  to  the  numerous 
criminal  offenders  of  a minor  grade,  and  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  criminal  prosecutions,  consequent  upon  the  neglect 
of  education,  will  swell  to  millions. 
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25.  Add  to  this  consideration  the  great  advantages  of 
security,  in  person,  character,  and  property,  from  the  depre- 
dations of  prowling  hoardes  of  lawless  plunderers;  and  the 
great  importance  of  education,  for  the  prevention  of  crime, 
may  be  duly  estimated.  In  view  of  these  remarks,  even  the 
policy,  dictated  by  the  cold  calculations  of  unfeeling  avarice 
itself,  would  lead  to  an  energetic  attention  to  this  subject. 
Surely  then  motives  drawn  from  religion,  from  patriotism  and 
benevolence,  ought  to  stimulate,  as  much  as  possible,  to  con- 
vert public  expenses  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  by  means  of 
education,  which,  otherwise,  must  be  appropriated  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  Section ' 1 . Of  education  in  regard  to  religion.. 

2.  Religion  thou  balm  of  life; 

Thou  sure  and  only  remedy  for  human  woe. 

Religion  is  a disposition  to  worship,  to  fear,  t<_  trust, 
to  obey  some  superior  being. 

3.  A principle  of  religion  is  strongly  impressed  on 
the  human  soul ; and  is  at  the  foundation  of  every  morsa  prin- 
ciple; the  source  of  man's  final  hopes  and  fears. 

4.  So  strong  and  so  general  is  this  principle,  that 

human  beings  are  rarely  found  so  besotted  in  ignorance-..,  so 
brutalised,  and  so  savage  as  to  give  evidence  of  its  influence. 
And  the  individual,  who,  in  the  extremity  of  his  distress  at 
the  hour  of  death,  manifests  no  fear  of  hope  arising  his 

belief  in  a supreme  being,  has  been  considered  in  every  age 
and  nation  a monstrous  prodigy  in  human  nature. 

5.  And  hence  leading  men,  both  in  savage  and  ci  vi  lizedl 
nations,  have  in  trying  scenes 
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appealed  to  this  principle  in  their  followers,  challenging 
their  faithful  adherance,  in  hazardous  undertakings,  by  She 
favor  or  displeasure  of  the  gods  or  God,  according  to  tPs 
common  belief  of  the  nation,  in  which  they  lived,  as  tfoe 
strongest  tie,  by  which  they  could  bind  them  to  their  service. 

6.  This  principle  is  joyfully  acknowledged  by  the  pious 
Christian;  and  it  is  acknowledged  also  by  the  most  abandoned 
sinner,  whose  life  is  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  civil 
justice,  by  the  expression  of  his  hopes  or  fears. 

1.  Section  2.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  from  th« 
universality  of  the  principle,  that  a sentiment  and  faith, 
conformable  to  truth,  on  this  important  subject,  are  equally 
universal . 

On  the  contrary,  although  there  is  but  "one  God,  one 
Mediator,  one  Spirit,  one  Faith;"  mankind  have  been  infinitely 
diversified  in  their  notions  of  this  subject. 

2.  They  have  deified  the  sun,  moon,  beasts,  birds, 
reptiles,  insects,  wood,  brass,  men  and  devils;  debasing 
themselves  into  a belief  of  an  imaginary  god  or  gods,  and  to 
ceremonies;  in  the  worship  of  them,  corresponding  to  the 
brutish  desiressof  their  corrupt  hearts. 

3.  And  it  is  a melancholly  fact  that  there 
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9.  History  presents  fearful  examples  to  this  point.  The 
abandoned  state  of  the  Jews;  the  degenerate  and  barbarous  state 
of  some  parts  of  Asia;  the  corrupt  and  degraded  state  of  the 
countries  around  the  Mediterranean,  all  of  whom  in  their  turn 
enjoyed  high  and  distinguished  privileges,  are  melancholy 
examples  to  this  point. 

10.  But  if  our  privileges  by  duly  improved  under  the 
blessing  of  Heaven,  we  shall  suppress  those  growing  practices 
and  sins,  which  are  a reproach  to  any  people,  and  which  lead 
to  ruin;  and  cause  that  righteousness  to  abound  and  flourish, 
which  exalteth  a nation. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

1.  Section,!.  Of  education  in  regard  to  the  public 
welfare. 

2.  "Is  there  any  present,  who  does  not  love  his  country? 

Let  him  speak;  for  him  have  I offended." 

3.  Civil  government  embraces  not  only  rule  of  conduct, 
but  discipline  and  penalty. 

Its  necessity,  therefore,  originates  in  a dereliction  of 
moral  principle  iri  the  human  heart;  and  the  consequent  ig- 
norance of  the  mind. 

4.  If  any  doubt  this,  proof  at  hand  supercedes  the 
necessity  of  a course  of  reasoning  to  prove  it. 

"The  powers,  that  be,  are  ordained  by  God." 

"For  rules  are  not  a terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil." 

5.  The  following  brief  deductions  from  the  above  remarks, 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  under  consideration. 

The  worst  government  on  earth  is  a blessing;  because  with- 
out government  society  could  not  exist. 
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6.  In  a relative  view  it  is  a blessing  and  a curse.  It 
is  a blessing  compared  to  no  government.  And  compared  to  the 
best  government  it  is  a curse. 

7.  ^IThe  principles  and  character  of  the  government  will 
correspond  to  the  character  of  the  people  governed;  and,  vice 
versa,  the  character  of  the  governed  will  correspond  to  the 
principles  of  the  government;  otherwise  they  will  not  long 
continue  together. 

8.  ^Should  I proceed  no  further  on  this  subject,  any 
reflecting  mind  will  perceive,  from  the  above  remarks,  the 
incalculable  importance  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

1.  Section  2.  I shall  proceed,  however,  to  show  its 
importance,  as  it  relates  to  the  general  welfare,  f.-om  several 
considerations. 

2.  From  the  character  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States . 

Liberty  and  freedom  are  terms,  which  are  sounded  forth, 
in  loud  praises,  by  every  American  citizen;  and  by  thousands 
who  know  not  their  meaning;  and  by  thousands,  who  use  them 
for  purposes  of  flattery. 

3.  Correct  views  on  this  subject  will  be  useful.  By 
liberty  and  freedom,  then,  we  are  not  to  understand,  that 
the  people  of  this  coun- 
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try  are  free  to  obey,  or  not  obey,  existing  laws,  just  as  they 
please;  or,  that  existing  laws  in  this  country  are  less  binding 
on  the  people  of  this  country  than  the  laws  of  other  countries 
are  binding  on  the  subjects  of  those  countries. 

4.  No  people  on  earth  are  under  greater  obligation  to 
obey  the  laws  than  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

5.  To  hold  obedience  to  existing  laws  a matter  of  in- 
difference, is  the  language  of  licentiousness,  and  to  express 
the  idea,  that  it  is  right  in  some  cases  to  resist  or  disregard 
existing  laws  is  the  language  of  sedition  and  rebellion. 

6.  Laws,  while  in  force,  are  clothed  with  all  the  majesty 
of  power;  and  are  not  to  be  broken  with  impunity. 

Notions  of  liberty  and  freedom,  therefore,  which  do  not 
agree  with  the  above  remarks  are  discordant  with  civil  liberty, 
or  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  this  country. 

7.  ^/The  question  now  comes  under  consideration,  viz. 
from  whence  are  our  boasted,  civil  privileges  immediately  de- 
rived, and  in  what  do  they  consist?  They  are  derived  immedi- 
ately from  government,  not  from  want  of  government;  and  consist, 
primarily,  in  the  principles,  structure  and  form  of  government. 
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8.  The  character  or  nature  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  brought  into  view  by  considering,  very  briefly, 
these  particulars. 

9.  In  the  principles  of  government,  are  recognized  the 
imperfection.. of  all  men;  and  the  equal  rights  of  all  men.  Men 
of  every  rank  and  pursuit  in  life,  are  considered  entitled  to 
equal  justice. 

10.  And  those  rights  and  privileges,  which  may  be  enjoyed 
by  any  man,  consistent  with  civil  liberty,  such  as  the  freedom 
of  opinion,  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  freedom  of  the  press, 

&c.  are  recognized  as  equally  sacred  and  inviolable  in  every 
man.  Every  man  is  recognized  as  being  amenable  to  law. 

11.  Laws  enacted  in  conformity  to  these  principles, 
therefore,  deprive  no  citizen,  no  man  of  any  privilege,  and 
abridges  his  freedom  in  no  thing,  which  is  consistent  with 
ci vi 1 liberty. 

12.  The  structure  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
recognizes  no  man,  and  no  class  of  men,  as  exalted  above  their 
fellow-citizens,  in  the  possession  of  hereditary  privileges, 
retaining  in  their  families  the  reins  of  government  by  a kind 
of  divine  right,  so  called,  from  generation  to  generation. 
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13.  Thus  the  people  are  secure  against  the  burthen  of 
supporting  a few  men,  at  an  immense  expense,  and  from  the 
danger  of  being  oppressed  with  projects  of  ambition,  avarice, 
and  self-aggrandizement,  which  men  who  are  continually  in 
power,  have  full  opportunity  to  devise  and  put  in  execution. 

14.  Again,  the  structure  of  this  government  embraces 
several  distinct  bodies  of  men;  as  organs  or  functionaries 
of  government,  each  endowed  with  certain  definite  powers, 
being  so  dependant  on,  and  connected  with,  each  other  that 
no  one  body  hath  power  to  make  a law,  while  each  individual 
in  each  body  is  amenable  to  law. 

15.  Thus  a law  cannot  exist  without  the  concurrent 
assent  of  different  distinct  bodies,  operating  as  a check 
upon  each  other  against  the  abuse  of  power,  which  affords 
a strong  guarantee  to  the  people  for  the  distribution  of 
equal  justice,  and  against  the  projects  of  ambition,  avarice, 
and  a spirit  of  monopoly. 

16.  Once  more;  these  bodies,  and  each  individual  com- 

posing them,tare  subjected  to  the  frequent  revision  and 
powerful  control  of  the.  people,  through  the  operation  of  the 
elective  franchise:  and  are  subjected,  by  a provision  of 
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government,  to  the  continual  inspection  of  the  people. 

17.  Thus,  while  this  grand  political  machinery,  so 
wisely  constructed  in  its  parts;  so  harmonious  in  its  con- 
nection, and  so  noble  in  its  principles,  preserves  the 
strongest  check  on  the  functionaries  of  government  against 
the  abuse  of  power;  it  makes  their  highest  honor  and  highest 
interest  conspire  to  induce  them  to  preserve  the  equal  rights, 
and  aim  at  the  higest  interests  and  happiness  of  the  people; 
from  whom  they  immediately  emanate,  and  with  whom  they  must 
shortly  mingle  as  private  citizens. 

18.  Finally,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in 
its  form,  is  a democratical  republican  government,  guarded 
in  its  principles  and  structure  against  despotism;  monarchy 
and  aristocracy. 

19.  •OThe  people  have  a powerful  influence  upon  the  op- 
erations of  this  grand  political  structure,  and,  in  their 
elective  franchise,  approach  near  to  it;  but  not  so  near  as 
to  impede  or  embarrass  its  operations,  and  yet  near  enough 
to  guard  them  against  the  influence  of  ambition,  avarice, 
and  a spirit  of  monopoly  and  self-aggrandizement. 

20.  The  form  of  this  government  is  admi- 
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rably  calculated  to  exclude  from  a participation  in  her  public 
councils,  imbecile  and  corrupt  agents,  and  to  command  into  her 
service  the  most  exalted  talents,  the  most  profound  wisdom  and 
learning,  and  the  greatest  abilities  of  the  nation. 

21.  What  a noble  structure!  what  a rich,  glorious  in- 
heritance do  we  receive,  fellow-citizens,  from  our  illustrious 
ancestors,  which  was  achieved,  under  the  auspices  of  a kind 
providence,  by  their  wisdom,  their  valor,  their  fortitude, 
their  unconquerable  perseverance,  their  unwearied  labour  and 
the  blood  of  their  veins! 

22.  While  I have  very  briefly,  brought  into  view  some 

of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  I have,  also,  noticed  the  privileges  and  benefits,  which 
a conformity  to  its  principles,  in  the  administration  of  it, 
will  secure  to  the  people. 

23.  But  in  order  to  discover  the  force  of  argument,  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  government,  showing  the  importance  of 
education,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  foundation  of  the 
government,  the  main  pillars  on  which  it  rests.* 

*I1»  does  not  accord  with  the  object  of  this  essay  to 
attempt  a laborious  and  critical  investigation  of  the 
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1.  Section  3.  The  foundation  of  civil  government  is 
a national  character,  suited  to  the  government. 

2.  It  is  said  by  writers  on  government,  that  the  prin- 
ciple or  foundation  of  a despotical  government  is  fear;  that, 
that  of  a mixed  government  partaking  of  the  monarchical  and 
arestocratical  form  is  honor;  and  that  the  foundation  of  a 
democratical  republican  government  is  the  virtue  of  the  people. 

3.  If  the  line  of  demarcation  in  regard  to  the  principle 
peculiar  to  different  forms  of  government  be  not  so  nicely 
marked,as  some  writers  have  supposed;  this  is  certain,  that 
moral  virtue  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  essentially 
constitute  the  national  character,  which  is  the  principal  and 
proper  foundation  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  on 
which  its  preservation,  in  its  purity,  principally  depends. 

4.  This  will  appear,  from  several  considerations,  which 
will  show  the  importance  of  education  in  regard  to  the  public 
welfare. 

principles  of  the  government  of  the  United  States;  but  merely 
to  bring  into  view  its  most  obvious  and  prominent  features. 
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5.  From  a consideration  of  the  freedom  secured  to  the 
people  in  the  principles  of  government. 

Particularly  the  freedom  of  opinions,  of  speech  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  To  enjoy  and  retain  such  freedom  re- 
quires a people  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  their  morals, 
and  for  their  intelligence. 

6.  A corrupt,  vicious,  ignorant  people  would  be  in- 
capable of  enjoying  them;  they  would  abuse  them  and  lose  them. 

Such  freedom  would  be  turned,  by  a corrupt,  ignorant 
people,  into  licentiousness. 

7.  ^From  a consideration  of  the  mildness,  lenity,  and 
a regard  to  the  equal  rights  of  every  citizen  so  conspicuous 
in  the  laws,  which  also  originate  in  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. 

8.  Such  laws  are  predicated  on  the  supposition  of  a 
virtuous,  intelligent  people,  sensible  to  the  importance  of 
subordination  to  just  and  salutary  laws;  a people  capable  of 
knowing  their  duty,  and  disposed  to  do  it. 

Such  a people  will  be  sensible  to  the  high  privilege 
enjoyed  under  the  operation  of  such  laws. 

9.  But  a corrupt,  vicious,  ignorant  people. 
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will  not.  Laws  calculated  to  secure  equal  justice  to  all, 
and,  also,  the  highest  degree  of  freedom  consistent  with  civil 
liberty  and  social  happiness,  will  not  conduce  to  the  freedom 
of  a corrupt,  vicious,  ignorant  people,  while  they  remain 
such;  neither  will  they,  neither  can  they  feel  free  under  the 
operation  of  such  laws,  any  more  than  swindlers  and  gamblers 
can  feel  free  under  the  operation  of  laws  intended  to  prevent 
and  suppress  intrigueing,  dishonesty  and  fraud. 

10.  Hence  it  is  that  a corrupt,  vicious,  ignorant  people 
are  utterly  incapable  of  enjoying  or  preserving  the  blessings 
of  a free  government;  of  civil  liberty. 

11.  It  has  been  already  suggested,  and  the  importance 
of  the  idea  justifies  a repetition;  civil  liberty  is  not  per- 
fect liberty. 

12.  It  is  a liberty  supported  by  justice,  as  its  found- 
ation; it  is  a rational  liberty,  securing  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  community  and  the  equal  rights  of  each  individual  of 
the  community  by  laws  founded  on  the  great  principle  of  justice 
And  obedience  to  these  laws  is  a duty  strongly  binding  on  each 
citizen. 

13.  It  is  the  painful  duty  of  the  subjects  of  despotic 
governments  to  obey  the  laws  of 
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the  country,  while  they  are  in  force,  till  in  the  dispensations 
of  providence,  the  state  of  things  justify,  and  events  open 
the  way  for,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  oppression  by  a change 
of  government;  because  society  cannot  exist  without  government. 

14.  In  this  country  then  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  yield  obedience  to  law,  which  is  not  only  not  oppressive, 
but,  which  secures  the  highest  degree  of  freedom  and  liberty 
attainable  in  civil  society. 

15.  For  the  liberty  we  enjoy  is  not  licentiousness;  it 
is  not  liberty  to  vice,  it  is  liberty  to  virtue. 

16.  Licentiousness,  corrupt  principles,  pride,  ambition,* 
a thirst  for  power,  a thirst  for  godd,  are  enemies  to  social 
happiness,  they  are  implacable  enemies  to  civil  liberty;  they 
are  enemies  to  all  government. 

17.  Patriotism,  and  the  several  moral  virtues;  a regard 
to  our  own  rights  and  to  those  of  our  fellow-citizens,  are 
enemies  to  despotism,  to  oppression,  but  not  to  government. 

*The  word  ambition  will  often  occur  in  the  subsequent 
pages  of  this  work.  There  is  a lawful,  laudable  ambition, 
and  a lawless  ambition,  the  last  will  generally  be  intended. 
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A vicious  man,  then,  is  a slave  in  every  country.  Man 
becomes  a slave  by  his  vices. 

18.  It  has  been  said  of  Napoleon,  that  he  exclaimed  to 

the  following  purpose,  speaking  of  the  princes  and  nobles  of 
Europe:  "why  do  they  complain  of  me?  they  wanted  gold,  I 

fed  them  and  they  were  obsequious  to  my  wishes;  I found  slaves 
made  to  my  hand." 

19.  But  although  the  laws  of  this  country  are  founded 
on  principles  of  justice,  they  are  also,  marked  with  a high 
degree  of  lenity  and  mildness,  whether  they  be  viewed  in  re- 
lation to  the  turpitude  of  crime,  or  in  comparison  with  the 
laws  of  other  countries. 

20.  Crimes,  which  expose  to  a comparative  trifling 
penalty,  here,  in  other  countries  are  punished  with  death. 

Therefore  I say  the  government  of  this  country  is  predi- 
cated on  the  supposition  of  a people  distinguished  for  their 
intelligence  and  moral  virtue. 

21.  These  constitute  the  national  character  corresponding 
to  the  nature  of  the  government;  which  constitutes  its  prin- 
cipal and  proper  foundation. 

22.  For  let  ignorance,  corrupt  principles,  and  vicious 
habits  prevail,  and  the  silken  cords 
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of  a free  government  will  give  way  to  the  iron  chains  of 
despotism. 

23.  The  government  and  laws  of  this  country,  while  they 
scrupulously  guard  the  rights  of  each  individual,  address 
themselves,  powerfully  to  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
people;  and  at  once  encourage,  and  rely  upon  them. 

24.  Intelligence  and  virtue,  therefore,  constitute,  in 
an  eminent  sense,  that  national  character,  which  corresponds 
to  the  nature  of  this  government. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  these  be  promoted  in 
order  to  preserve  the  government. 

25.  Otherwise  the  character  of  the  nation  will  not  cor- 
respond to  the  nature  of  the  government,  neither  will  the  nature 
of  the  government  correspond  to  the  character  of  the  nation. 

And  when  this  is  the  case  they  cannot  long  continue  together. 

26.  It  is  manifest  that  it  is  both  absurd,  and  dangerous 
to  the  safety  of  a community,  for  laws,  from  their  principles 
and  character,  to  address  themselves  to  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  a people,  in  such  a manner  as  to  rely  on  that  virtue 
and  intelligence,  as  though  they  predominated,  when  that  people 
are  enveloped  in  ignorance  and  enslaved  to  corrupt  principles. 
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1.  Section  4.  For  the  safety  of  the  community,  there- 
fore, in  proportion  as  ignorance  and  corrupt  principles  and 
vicious  habits  abound,  laws,  from  their  nature  and  bharacter, 
must  address  themselves  to  the  fear  of  the  people,  which  is 
the  predominant  principle  under  despotic  governments. 

2.  But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I observe  further,  so 
long  as  laws  are  founded  on  principles  of  justice,  they  can 
injure  none,  they  will  encourage,  patronise  and  protect  virtue 
and  punish  vice. 

3.  Such  laws  are  consistent  with  civil  liberty  and  equally 
necessary  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  society,  in  a free  gov- 
ernment as  in  any  other  government. 

If  vice  abound,  therefore,  these  laws  may  be  brought  into 
more  rigorous  operation  without  changing  any  of  their  features. 

4.  One  great  distinction  between  the  laws  of  a free  gov- 
ernment established  in  wisdom,  and  those  of  an  arbitrary, 
despotic  government,  is  this,  that  the  laws  of  the  former  are 
founded  in  principles  of  justice,  and  those  of  the  latter 
often  originate  in  caprice,  and  often  partake  of  a spirit  of 
monopoly,  avarice  and  ambition;  and  bear  down  with  the  hand 

of  oppression,  indiscriminately,  upon  the  virtuous  and  vicious. 
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5.  Laws,  characterized  by  such  a spirit,  address  them- 
selves, indeed,  to  the  fears  of.  the  people;  for,  as  there 
are  no  bounds  to  these  corrupt,  principles , so,  a people 
bound  down  udder  laws  originating  in  them,  can  set  no  bounds, 
in  the  mind,  to  the  oppression  to  which  they  may  be  subjected. 

In  such  a state  of  things  virtue  is  not  a guarantee  against 
oppression. 

6.  But  it  is  true,  that  laws  of  such  terrible  features 
are  not  necessary  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  a community  how- 
ever ignorant  or  demoralized  it  may  be.  Laws  circumscribed 
by  a principle  of  justice  are  as  effectual,  as  any  laws  can 
be,  to  preserve  the  peace  and  safety  of  any  community. 

7.  To  these  remarks  I reply,  the  prevalence  of  ignor- 
ance, corrupt  principles  and  vicious  habits,  tends  directly 
to  the  subversion  of  civil  liberty. 

8.  Because  the  predominance  of  these  introduces  a state 
of  society,  from,  or  out  of  which,  laws  originating  in  caprice; 
partaking  of  a spirit  of  monopoly,  avarice  and  ambition,  will 
naturally  and  inevitably  arise  and  come  into  operation.  If 
the  fountain  be  corrupt,  the  stream  will  be  corrupt  also. 


9.  Besides,  a people  if!  such  a character  are  enslaved 

by  their  vices;  and,  although,  they  be  subjected  to  just  laws; 
through  their  operation,  this  slavery  is  made  to  appear,  and 
they  are  made  to  feel  it.  Their  slavery  originates  in  them- 
selves;. and  not  in  the  law.  Slavery  originates  in  the  law, 
when  the  law  originates  in  corrupt  principles. 

10.  Besides,  the  strength  of  the  law  diminishes  in 
proportion  as  corrupt  principles  and  vicious  habits  abound, 
therefore,  the  prevalence  of  these  least  to  anarchy  and  ruin. 

11.  Finally,  through  the  abounding  of  ignorance  and 
vice,  the  mild,  lenient  features  in  this  government,  and  in 
the  laws,  in  which  our  liberty  and  freedom,  in  a great  measure 
consist,  and  for  which,  in  a peculiar  manner,  the  laws  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  virtue  of  the  people;  and,  also,  rely 
on  it,  would  of  necessity  be  obliterated;  and  the  laws  would, 
on  the  most  favorable  supposition,  assume  anmore  stern,  severe 
aspect,  otherwise  they  would  be  trampled  under  foot  and  turned 
into  licentiousness. 

12.  The  important  inference,  from  these  very  plain  re- 
marks, is,  that  vice  and  freedom  cannot  exist  together;  that 
slavery  and  vice  are  as  inseparable  as  cssse  and  effect;  that 
educa- 
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tion  calculated  to  inspire  the. mind  with  mure  moral  sentiments 
and  produce  a general  diffusion  of  useful  intelligence  through 
every  grade  of  society,  is  of" tine  highest  importance  in  this 
country. 

1.  Section  5.  It  has  faeec  said  under  this  particular 
head  that  in  proportion  as  people  become  vicious  and  corrupt, 
laws  are  addressed  to  their  fears. 

2.  Laws  originating  in  corrupt  principles  are  addressed 
to  the  fears  of  all  who  are  bound  under  them;  but  laws  founded 
in  justice  address  themselves  to  the  fears  of  the  vicious  only 
or,  has  law  a regenerating  power?* 

3.  All  just  laws,  powerfully  address  themselves  to  the 
virtuous  sense  and  rational  facul- 

*The  force  of  this  question,  in  this  connection,  which 
may  be  considered  a curious  one,  is,  whether  laws,  which  from 
their  character  or  features,  address  themselves  to  the  noble 
principles  of  human  nature,  as  though  these  principles  were 
in  operation  or  had  influence  on  the  mind,  can  be  depended 
upon  as  effectual  in  exciting  and  bringing  into  action  those 
principles , when,  in  fact , the  mind  is  lost  to  their  influence 
through  the  prevalence  of  vicious  principles  and  habits.  If 
this  can  be  done  with  safety,  then,  it  is  not  always  necessary 
that  law  be  addressed  to  the  fear  of  a vicious  man. 
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ties  of  mankind  where  these  exist  and  are  influential , and  in 
the  strongest  language  appeal  to  them  for  obedience. 

4.  And  if  I may  risk  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  motives,  which  ought  to  influence  those  who  are 
appointed  to  make  laws,  one  important  object  should  be  to  en- 
courage virtue  by  appealing,  through  the  features  of  the  laws, 
to  the  noblest  principles  of  human  nature,  as  though  these 
principles  were  in  operation,  in  all  cases,  in  which  it  may 

be  done  with  safety  to  the  community. 

5.  And  another  object  of  equal  importance  is  to  guard 
against  endangering  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  community 
by  presuming  too  much  on  the  influence  of  moral  principle 
and  reason,  upon  the  mind,  when  all  the  faculties  are  sub- 
verted by  engrossed  with,  and  subjected  to  corrupt  principles 
and  vicious  habits. 

6.  By  way  of  elucidation  of  this  remark,  I observe,  a 
bankrupt  or  insolvent  law,  in  its  operation  arrests  the  pro- 
gress of  justice  in  civil  prosecutions,  and  most  wisely,  too, 
when  its  operation  affects  the  proper  object  of  such  a law, 
i.  e.  a poor  man;  because  in  such  a case,  nothing  remains  for 
civil  justice  to  act  upon.  Such  a law,  therefore , is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  of  civil  liberty. 
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7.  But  a law,  which, sin  its  operation  arrests  the  pro- 
gress of  justice,  ought,  without  doubt,  tc  be  enacted  wfth 
the  greatest  precaution,  lest  it  become  the  patron  of  fraud 
and  dishonesty,  and  thereby  be  instrumental  in  prostrating 
public  morals,  and  of  destroying  that  confidence  among  men 
so  essential  to  social  happiness. 

3.  In  making  such  a law,  therefore,' the  strength  of 
moral  principle  in  the  community  should  doubtless  be  most 
seriously  considered. 

9.  Again;  the  discretionary  power,  in  the  hands  of 
executive  officers  of  government,  to  remit.,  partially  or 
wholly,  sentences  of  courts  of  justice  against  high  handed 
offenders  against  the  laws,  should  no  doubt,  be  exercised  with 
the  greatest  caution. 

10.  For  unless  such  remittance  be  followed  by  refor- 
mation in  the  object  of  it,  while  it  is  no  benefit  to  the  per- 
son in  whose  favor  it  is  made,  it  is,  manifestly,  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

11.  For  laws  possess  no  power  to  change  the  heart,  other- 
wise politic  or  civil  law  is  more  efficacious  than  the  moral 
law  of  God.  "The  letter  kijleth." 

12.  But  the  moral  sense  possessed  less  or 
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more  by  most  men;  the  exercise  of  the  rational  faculties; 
the  strong  regard  to  peace  and  respectability  are  powerful 
motives  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  strong  barriers  against 
the  progress  of  vice. 

13.  The  faithul  execution  of  just  laws  greaitly 
strengthen  these  motives,  and  make  the  barriers  against  vice 
more  formidable. 

The  strength  of  these  motives  diminishes  as  vice  increases. 

Corrupt,  vicious  principles  gain  strength  by  indulgence 
and  become  confirmed  by  habit. 

14.  The  faithfu  1 £?X8CU  tion  of  just  laws  has  a 
powerful  tendency  to  suppress  vicious  indulgences  and  corrupt 
habits.  If  the  law  has  not  a regenerating  power,  from  the 
above  remarks  it  is  evident,  that  it  has  a reforming, 
preserving  power. 

15.  The  faithful  execution  of  law,  therefore, 

is  important;  it  is  higly  important  in  this  country  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  morals. 

16.  But  to  strengthen  the  motives  to  virtue 
here  spoken  of;  to  render  the  execution  orf  law  more 
efficacious,  education  presents  itself  as  being  of  far 
more  importance  than  any  other  human  means  to  enlighten 
the  mind,  and  early  establish  it  on  the  principle's  and 
habivt  of  pure 
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morals,  and  thereby  lit  a cordial  acquiescence  in  the 
operation  of  just  laws. 

17.  In  considering  the  question  further,  vi:z. 
has  1 aw  a regenerating  power?  Law  is  effectual  'fan 
restoring  a person  from  an  abandoned  state  of  vice,  to 
ths  sentiments  and  the  practice  of  virtue  as  far  as  his 
reason  is  influenced  through  its  operation,  and  no  further. 

18.  But  whet  reason  is  there  in  vice?  Vice  is 
folly,  it  is  madness.  Hence  it  is,  that  he  who  is 
utterly  abandoned  to  vicious  principles  and  practices, 
is  very  seldom  reclaimed  by  the  operation  of  law. 

19.  Hence  it  is  that  those  nations,  wlch  have 
enjoyed  a high  degree  of  civil  liberty,  whose  laws, 
no  doubt,  were  calculated  to  encourage  and  patronize 
virtue;  when  once  degenerated  into  a state  of  general 
corruption  in  principle  and  practice.  Instead  of  being 
reclaimed  to  a character  suited  to  the  enjoyment  of 
theiivclvil  liberty,  through  the  operation  of  law, 
have  become  a prey  to  the  overwhelming  power  of 
despotism . 
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her  mouth;  till  virtue  was  scouted  for  a dotard;  hunted  lifce 
a deer  in  the  wilderness;  and  persecuted  t©  death. 

21.  And  till  a people  renowned  for  their  patriotism, 
virtue  and  civil  liberty;  became  equally  notorious  for  their 
corruption,  degradation  and  slavery. 

With  these  remarks  in  view,  the  question  under  consid- 
eration might  be  left  for  every  one  to  draw  his  own  conclusion. 

22.  But  it  may  be  further  remarked*,  that  severe  pnunish- 
imemt.,  tyrannically  and  wantonly  inflicted,  instigated  by 
caprice,  jealousy  and  hatred,  without  discrimination  as  rto 
degrees  of  crime,  or  between  wickedness  and  weakness,  tands 
directly  to  harden,  not  reform  mankind.. 

23.  Hence  Montesquieu,  (if  I recollect  ra'ghtly,)  irse- 
marked,  "that  under  a government  abounding  in  severe  punish- 
ment, there  crime  abounded  also."  This  shows  the  wretcbsi 
condition  of  a people  subjected  to  the  reign  of  tyranny. 

24.  Wanton,  unfeeling  rulers  on  one  hand;  ademoral €zsd 
people  on  the  other;  these  abound  in  crime;  those  in  punfsih- 
ment;  the  one  enslaved  to  pride  and  hatred;  the  other  stiaptified, 
degraded  and  hardened  in  corrupt  principles  and  criminal 
practices. 
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25.  The  filial  affections  in  the  subject,  and  the  par- 
ental love  on  the  part  of  the  ruler,  are  no  more  than  a 
creature  of  the  brain,  nay,  more,  a mere  creature  of  the 
tongue;  in  the  subject  through  fear,  in  the  ruler  through 
hypocrisy.  In  the  people,  fear  is  their  loyalty,  vice  their 
practice,  and  misery  their  inheritance;  in  the  ruler,  pride 
and  avarice  are  their  patriotism,  tyranny  their  rule,  and 
infamy  their  end. 

26.  But  just  laws  have  a similar  effect  on  a man  utterly 
abandoned  to  vice;  by  him  they  are  viewed  as  tyranny.  In  the 
view  of  a vicious  man,  just  laws  are  tyranny. 

27.  Are  not  laws  to  prevent  intemperance,  tyranny  in  the 
view  of  the  besotted  drunkard?  Are  not  laws  to  preserve  the 
observance  of  equity  and  justice,  in  the  intercourse  between 
men,  tyranny  in  view  of  those  hardened  in  the  practice  of 
fraud  and  dishonesty,  swindling  and  gambling?  Are  not  laws 
for  the  preservation  of  moral  virtue,  tyranny  in  view  of  those 
hardened  in  the  practice  of  dissipation  and  profanity?  Then, 
in  the  view  of  a vicious  man,  just  laws  are  tyranny. 

28".  The  inference  is,  that  through  the  abounding  of  vice, 
people  become  restless  under  the  administration  of  justice; 
vice,  like  the 
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horse-leach,  crying  give,  give,  forever  demands  a relaxation 
from  the  law  of  justice  and  equity,  which  are  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  order  and  social  happiness.  Therefore  vice  tends 
tc  anarchy;  and  anarchy  leads  directly  to  tyranny. 

29.  But  why  does  anarchy  lead  to  tyranny?  Anarchy  is 
dlirectly  opposed  to  wholesome  or  sound  government.  It  is  the 
reverse  of  government.  It  is  a desperate  state  in  the  body 
politic,  threatening  immediate  ruin,  unless  powerfully  and 
iaameiiately  arrested. 

30.  The  body  politic  becomes  diseased  through  ignorance 
and.  vice,  and  wi  ll  not  yield  to  the  mild  authority  or  equit- 
able and  just  laws;  like  the  human  body  under’  the  influence 
of  a desperate  disease;  which  requires  the  immediate  applica- 
tion! of  the  most  decisive  and  powerful  prescriptions  to 
rescue  it  from  immediate  death. 

31.  This  state,  therefore,  prepares  the  way  for  the 
exercise  of  the  strong  arm  of  arbitrary  power;  and  this  opens 
tte  way  for  the  introduction  of  tyranny. 

32.  For  history  informs  us,  that  those  who  have  gotten 
this  power  over  a people,  into  their  hands,  have  been  too 
generally  disposed  to  hold  it;  and  establish  a government 
calculated  to  gratify  avarice  and  ambition;  and  such  a 
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government  is  tyranny.  Indeed  there  are  too  few  exceptions 
to  this  general  truth.  Hence  Mr.  Jefferson  observes,  "that 
history,  in  regard  to  government,  furnishes  us  with  the  know- 
ledge of  bad  government,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  good  gov- 
ernment, derived  from  this  source,  will  be  very  imperfect." 

33.  Without  speaking  to  the  prejudice  of  those,  who 
have  filled  with  honor  exalted  stations,  by  an  able  and  faith- 
ful discharge  of  the  duties  connected  with  these  stations,  or 
pretending  to  mention  the  precise  number  of  those,  who  have 
honorably  sustained  the  trial  of  the  possession  of  uncontrolled 
influence  over  a people;  history  justifies  the  remark,  that 
while  untried  patriots  have  been  numerous;  and  while  millions 
of  men  have  shown  the  animal ; courage  to  face  the  instruments 

of  death  in  the  field  of  battle: 

34.  Few,  very  few,  have  been  the  instances  of  those  in 
possession  of  this  power  or  influence  over  a people,  who  have 
shown,  the  moral  virtue,  the  pure  amor  patrias,  to  exercise 
this  power,  or. yield  it  to  that  people,  as  their  interest 
required,  without  yielding  to  the  influence  of  avarice  and 
ambition,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  families,  at  the 
expense  of  the  interest  of  that  people. 
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35.  The  consideration  of  the  very  few  instances  of  this 
kind,  ought  to  be  a solemn  admonition  to  a free  people  to  be 
vigilant  in  preserving  their  rights  lest  they  fall  into  bad 

'hands , _ . 

It  may  be  proper  to  bring  the  foregoing  course  of  reasoning 
into  one  view.  In  view  of  a vicious  man,  then,  just  laws  are 
tyranny,  therefore,  vice  leads  to  anarchy;  and  anarchy  leads 
directly  to  absolute  tyranny.  . 

36.  Therefore,  to  conclude  this  particular  head,  in  order 
that  laws  be  successfully  addressed  to  the  virtue  of  the  peoples 
virtuous  sentiments  must  influence  that  people;  the  noble  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  must  be  kept  in  operation.  For  this 
ipurpose  education  is  of  infinite  importance,  and  on  its  promotion 
depends  the  preservation  of  civil  liberty  in  this  country. 

1.  Section  6.  But  vice  is  degrading  in  its  nature  and 
stupi tying  in  its  effects. 

A people  sunk  into  a state  of  ignorance  and  vice,  under 
:the  influence  of  corrupt  principles  and  habits,  are  degraded 
in  their  feelings  and  character,  insensible  to  and  regardless 
of  their  civil  rights  and  privileges  and  under  value  them; 
and  become  an  easy  prey  to  corrupt,  ambitious,  avaricious, 
designing  men. 
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2.  ‘^Therefore  the  importance  of  education  is  strongly 
iurged  on  the  mind  from  a consideration  of  the  structure  of  this 
government. 

Said  Washington,  "in  proportion  as  the  structure  of  gov- 
ernment gives  energy  to  public  sentiment,  that  sentiment  ought 

to  be  enlightened."  . 

3.  No  other  government  on  earth  gives  so  nrjch  energy  to 
public  sentiment  as  the  government  of  the  United  States.  This 
consists  in  the  influence  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
over  the  functionaries,  officers,  or  agents  of  government. 

4.  This  influence  is  secured  to  the  people  in  the  elective 
franchise,  an -important  trait  in  the  structure  of  government. 
This  influence  is  strengthened  and  perfected  by  a provision 

of  government,  securing  to  the  people  the  promulgation  and 
inspection  of  all  public  acts. 

5.  No  other  people  on  earth  have  such  a powerful  con- 
trol iover  their  own  destiny  as  a body  politic,  as  the  people 

of  this  country.  „ 

As  has  been  already  observed,  the  structure  of  the  gov- 
ernment affords  to  the  people  the  strongest  guarantee  for 
its  preservation,  in  its  purity,  and  also  the  important 
privileges  of  civil  liberty  connected  with  it. 
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i.  6.  But  through  the  energy  or  influence  which  is  given 
to  this  sentiment  by  the  structure  of  government,  this 
guarantee,  in  a very  important  sense,  is  made  to  rest  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  people.  So  that  their  destiny  is  put 
in  their  own  hands. 

7.  The  executiveand  legislative  functionaries  of 
government  receive  their  authority  from  the  hand  of  the 
people,  and  this  often,  to  be  held  but  a short  time,  until 
an  opportunity  occurs  again,  enabling  the  people  to  revise 
the  administration  and  shape  it  according  to  their  own  will, 
and  in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  government. 
l-3  8.  Opportunities  of  this  kind,  at  stated  periods  occur 

successively,  through  the  elective  franchise.  So  that  if 
the  people  are  faithful  to . themsel ves , they  have  it  in  their 
power,  effectually,  to  guard  the  operations  of  government 
against  the  influence  of  corrupt  principles. 

9.  Because,  although  the  people  in  this  country  have 
no  power  to  dictate  to  those  in  office  or  to  resist  legis- 
lative acts,  while  in  force,  any  more  than  the  people  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  or  Turkey  have  power  to 
resist  the  proceedings  of  their  rulers,  still, 
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when  they  find  that  those  in  office,  act  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution;  that  they  are  influenced  by 
ambition,  avarice,  a spirit  of  monopoly  and  self-aggrandize- 
ment, they  have  it  in  their  power,  through  the  elective 
franchise,  to  put  them  out  of  office  before  any  serious  in- 
jury can  arise: 

10.  And  the  better  to  exercise  this  power  for  the 
preservation  of  government  in  the  purity  of  its  principles, 
for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  community;  in  conformity  to 
a provision  of  government,  legislative  proceedings  are  to  be 
made  public  for  the  inspection  of  the  people. 

11.  I know  very  well  that  the  people  Of  this  country 
in  general  are  not  indebted  to  me  for  the  knowledge  of  these 
general  facts.  And  the  greater  the  number  who  are  correctly 
informed  in^regard  to  their  privileges  the  better. 

12.  Every  citizen  ought  to  understand  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  privileges;  and  be  duly  sensible  of  this  highly 
important  fact,  that  there  is  left,  in  the  possession  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  an  influence  over  the  management  of 
their  political  and  civil  concerns,  which  no  other  people  on 
earth  are  permitted  tc  hold. 

13.  And  at  the  same  time  no  people  on 
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earth  are  under  greater  obligation  to  respect  their 
rulers  than  the  people  of  this  country.  They  are  of 
their  own  immediate  choice.  It  is  their  duty  to  put 
confidence  in  them,  also.  But  they  do  not  owe  to 
their  rulers  a blind  sycophantic  flattery;  neither  is 
it  the  duty  of  an  American  citizen  to  put  a blind  un- 
limited confidence  in  rulers. 

14.  On  the  contrary  it  is  an  important  duty  to 
examine  as  far  as  may  be,  into  the  motives  and  prin- 
ciples of  public  officers  and  to  watch  over  the  man- 
agement of  their  common  and  public  interests. 

15.  And  if  they  find  that  their  confidence  has 
been  misplaced,  it  is  among  the  most  important  of  their 
duties,  as  citizens,  to  be  at  their  post  bn  the  next 
election  day,  and,  if  possible,  make  a better  choice. 

16.  The  days  of  election  are  the  important  days, 
on  which  the  people  are  enabled  to  guard  themselves 
against  the, abuse  of  power  by  choosing  men  to  hold 
places  of  trust.  Who  will  be  faithful  to  the  interest 
of  the  people  at  large;  by  excluding  the  corrupt,  the 
ambitious  the  avaricious,  the  selfish  monopolizer,  the 
hypocritical  politicians  from  office. 

17.  These  days  are  the  American  jubilees 
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on  which  the  citizens  repair  to  the  temple  of  liberty 
to  perform  a sacred  rite.  Can  a true  patriot  or  a 
Christian  neglect  or  trifle  with  this  rite?  If  so,  a 
man  may  be  a true  patriot  and  yet  trifle  with  the  vital 
interest  of  his  country;  and  a man  may  be  a Christian 
and  yet  neglect  and  trifle  with  his  primary  duty  en- 
joined by  the  first  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  law  of 
God,  self-preservation. 

18.  This  rite  must  be  performed  with  pure  hands, 
and  an  enlightened  head;  otherwise  that  sacred  rite, 
intended  for  our  salvation  will  be  converted  into  an 
instrument  of  our  destruction.  Would  we  realize  the 
importance  of  this  privilege,  look  abroad;  and  behold 
the  nations  of  the  earth  groaning  under  bondage  for 

the  want  of  it  and  the  necessary  qualifications  to  use  it. 

19.  Are  privileges  like  these  a price  of  small 
value,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people?  Is  it  a matter 
of  small  consequence  whether  the  people  do  their  duty  in 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  or  not? 

20.  It  is  a matter  of  so  much  consequence,  that 
their  very  existence  as  a free  people  depends  upon  their 
doing  their  duty  by  availing  themselves  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  secured  to  them  in  the  structure  of  gov- 
ernment . 
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The  people  then  owe  to  themselves,  to  their  country, 
and  to  posterity,  a most  important  duty. 

21.  But  are  these  privileges  designed  for  an  ig- 
norant, corrupt,  vicious,  people? 

And  are  such  a people  capable  of  improving  them  so 
as  to  preserve  them  and  enjoy  the  benefits  resulting 
from  them?  Certainly  they  are  not.  The  power  or  in- 
fluence I am  speaking  of,  then,  is  predicated  on  the 
supposition  of  a people  highly  distinguished  for  general 
intelligence,  and  refined  sentiments  of  moral  virtue. 

22.  Because  a people  possessed  of  important  priv- 
leges,  in  order. to  preserve,  and  duly  prize  them,  must 
know,  and  be  duly  sensible  of  their  value  and  worth.  . 

This  an  ignorant,  corrupt  people  are  incapable  of  doing. 
The  principles  of  government  and  the  highest  interest 

of  the  people  of  this  country  go  hand  in  hand. 

23.  Let  them  be  duly  enlightened  and  there  would 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  among  nine-tenths  of  them. 
They  would  cling  to  the  government  and  a pure  admin- 
istration of  it  as  to  the  ark  of  their  political  safety. 

24.  Rulers  conforming  in  their  adminis- 
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tration  to  the  principles  of  government  are  supported 
more  strongly  by  the  people  in  proportion  as  they  are 
enlightened  and  in  proportion  as  intelligence  is  gen- 
erally diffused. 

25.  ^!The  cause  of  division  and  discontent  is 

directly  oppositehere  to  that  in  Europe:  here,  it 

is  ignorance,  there  it  is  information;  here  it  is 
darkness,  there  it  is  light.  Hence  the  great  pol icy 
of  the  despots  of  Europe  is  to  keep  their  subjects  in 
ignorance. 

26.  It  is  said  of  Morello,  the  Spanish  commander 
against  South-Ameri ca , that,  in  Carraccas,  he  put  to 
death,  those  who  could  read!  and  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  that,  in  answer  to  an  address  from  the  professors 
of  the  Lyceum  at  Laybach  he  replied  "I  do  not  want  for 

I earned  men . " And  as  a proof  of  this  sentiment,  and 
a comment  upon  it,  he  suppressed  the  Lancasterian 
schools  within  his  Italian  dominions  as  being  too  speedy 
a mode  of  instruction. 

27.  But  rulers  in  this  country,  acting  in  conform- 
ity to  the  principles  of  government,  court  the  light  of 
the  people . 

28.  dfiBut  it  is  important  that  the  intelligence 
be  general  and  universal,  col  1 ateral  with  the  popular 
influence  and  right  of  suffrage. 
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29.  A monopoly  of  the  advantages  of  education; 
a monopoly  of  information  are  as  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  this  government  in  its  purity  as  a monopoly 
of  wealth.  The  monopoly  of  the  one  tends  to  the  mon- 
opoly of  the  other,  and  the  monopoly  of  either  or  both 
tends  to  aristocracy. 

30.  It  is  important  that  the  general  and  universal 
enjoyment  of  the  means  of  education  be  provided  for  on 
the  most  liberal  principles. 

31.  The  disparity  of  talents  and  abilities  among 
men  will  produce,  in  a community  in  which  every  man  is 
free  to  pursue  his  own  buniness  in  his  own  way,  a suf- 
ficient disparity  in  regard  to  wealth  and  learning. 

To  aid  this  disparity,  on  principles  of  monopoly,  by 
legislative  acts,  tends  directly  to  counteract  the 
pure  principles  of  this  government  and  prostrate  the 
liberties  of  the  people. 

1.  Section  7.  The  right  of  suffrage  will  be 
further  considered.  The  important  privilege  reserved 
to  the  people  through  the  elective  franchise,  by  means 
of  which,  their  influence  extends  to  the  most  important 
offices  in  government  is  predicated  on  the  supposition 
of  a people  distinguished  for  their  intelligence  and 
purity  of  moral  sentiments,  because  such 
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a people  only  are  capable  of  exercising  this  right  in 
such  a manner  as  to  preserve  the  administration  of  the 
government  in  conformity  to  its  principles. 

2.  This,  a corrupt,  ignorant,  vicious,  people 
are  not  capable  of  doing,  neither  will  they  be  dis- 
posed to  do  it. 

3.  An  intelligent  virtuous  man  will  go  to  the 
bal let-box  well  informed  as  to  the  character  of  the 
man  he  is  to  support.  He  will  aim  to  support  men  for 
officers  distinguished  for  their  abilities;  for  their 
private  virtues;  their  firm  attachment  to  the  genuine 
principles  of  government;  and  for  their  patriotism. 

4.  He  will  fake  care  not  to  be  led  astray  by 
hollow  and  hypocritical  sounds  in  praise  of  freedom 
and  liberty  made  by  designing  ambitious  men. 

5.  He  will  be  duly  influenced  by  this  important 
truth,  that  men  destitute  of  private  virtue  are  gen- 
erally hypocritical  in  their  pretensions  to  public 
virtue. 

6.  But  an  ignorant  man  is  exposed  to  be  misled; 
and  a corrupt;  vicious  man  is  exposed  to  misjudge. 

Such  a man  is  exposed  to  be  governed  by  caprice  and 
his  own  misguided 
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humor.  He  will  support  his  friends,  i.  e.  men  of  a 
character  resembling  his  own. 

7.  An  ignorant,  vicious  man  is  insensible  to 

his  own  interest  and  regardless  of  the  interest  of  his 
country.  He  is  degraded  in  his  character  and  feelings; 
and  an  easy  prey  to  overbearing,  corrupt,  designing 
men.  Sophistry  and  varnished  falsehood  may  have  as 
much  weight  with  him  as  truth  and  sound  argument.  He 
is  subject  to  flattery;  for  ignorance  is  easily  flat- 
tered and  corruption  greedily  swallows  it. 

8.  Therefore,  it  is  from  the  prevalence  of  ig- 
norance, corrupt  principles  and  vicious  habits,  that 
corrupt,  hypocritical,  flattering,  hollow-hearted, 
monopolising,  ambitious,  avaricious,  s el f -aggrandi zi ng , 
designing  men,  rise  into  office: 

9.  Willingly  ignorant  of,  and  insensible  to,  the 
pure  principles  of  the  government  of  this  country; 
vicious  in  private  life,  and  trampling  under  foot  sal- 
utary acts  intended  to  suppress  vice,  to  encourage 
virtue,  and  increase  social  happiness;  and  thus  by  a 
kind  of  re-action  they  feed  that  corruption  from  whence 
they  originated. 

10.  Who  sacrifice  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
their  fellow-citizens  to  avarice  and  ambition,  and 
revel  on  the  victim. 
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Who  regard  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
as  a polluted,  polluting  debauchee  regards  the  virtue 
of  his  mistress. 

11.  In  such  a state  of  things  our  constitution 
would  be  of  as  much  avail  against  oppression,  in  fact, 
as  paper  bulwarks  would  be  to  resist  the  progress  of 

a cannon  ball. 

In  the  remarks  made  in  regard  to  law,  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  it  was  conformable  to  justice  and  the 
original  principles  of  government. 

12.  That  law  be  thus  conformable,  depends  much 
on  the  faithfulness  of  the  people  to  themselves,  in 
putting  men  into  office,  who  will  make  them  so;  other- 
wise the  principles  of  government  will  be  one  thing, 
and  those,  who  are  appointed  to  administer  it  and  laws, 
originating  in  their  acts,  another. 

13.  The  people  derive  the  benefit  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  through  the  operation  of  law;  but 
if  it  be  not  conf ormabl e • to  the  spirit  of  these  prin- 
ciples, then  these  principles  become,  to  the  people, 

a dead  letter,  and  the  law,  in  its  spirit,  a distinct 
th i ng  . 

14.  Is  it  not  important,  then,  that  the  people 
be  enlightened  and  virtuous,  that  they  may  be  able  and 
disposed  to  choose  men  of  the  first 
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r.r^ui  u 

ssskt.  i!i;octo:^?y,i,on  a subject  of  si-eat 

existence  fu"cti°?aries  of  government,  whose 

o^-n?n^f  ® 1 u ? 1 araciers , and  whose  authority 

originate  in  the  choice  of  the  people,  who  arise  so 
immediateTy  and  continually  from  the  body  of  the  people 

ters%t*mn«3Se-J"  this  country,  Should  possess  charac- 
to  the  char  rJp^n?  moral  complexion  somewhat  analogous 
is  a proposition  tt  ^at  body,  from  which  they  emanate, 
act  aaainst  himcoif  conclusive,  as  that  a man  cannot 
act  against  himself,  or  contrary  to  his  own  will. 

pleased ’with  hiV^i aimUigandet,  “ (i.  e.  man  is 

thin  ?hose  i^  n4^ene^S,)  56  ? ma*im  founded  in  truth, 
chSlie  Sf  thl  wh°Se  a“thority  originates  in  the 

]T°lce  • e Pe°Ple=  ana  whose  promotion  proceed*  from 
tne  predominant  will  of  that  people,  will  show  in  thlir 
characteristic  features,  the  ?ns?gnia of  thelr’oHglS? 

deplorable^so^estructive  U 

sincerely  "Sped  "0Uld  produce  ft  in  this  country  it  is 
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and  ardently  desired,  that  this  state  of  thinqs  will 
have  no -more  than  an  imaginary  existence  forever 
that  Lil!  II  a consideration  of  high  satisfaction 
™tiAnd  +-  9 the.short  period  of  our  existence  as  a 

kent  ?«  JiIw9ea!lHn  + hPri  ncipl?s  ,of  government  have  been 
Kepv  i.i  view,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  people 

ia  "Jr?d0minatedi  that  if’  in  particular  instance?, 
pr i nv  i pi es  ari se  into  power,  diverse  from  these  im- 
portant  objects,  the  eye  of  the  public  has  been  vigi- 
lant  in  discovering  the  ruinous  tendency  of  this  dele- 

Deoo?pSi  nnthUenCe*  and  through  the  promptitude  of  the 

tlSS  Sith  tit  e^rcisa  of  their  privileges,  in  connec- 
tion with  tne  other  strong  guarantees  in  the  structure 

hlvrblen'netnht„a9r'nst  the  abuse  of  power,  diso^ers 
rectified’  th  S far’  aS  °PP°rtunity  has  presented, 

19.  And  it  is  a source  of  hiqh  satisfaction  tn 

trltioTlf  o!rendhf?  hiS  countr~v*  that  in  the  adminis- 
uafs  publl.c  concerns,  although  a few  individ- 

ffiti«  %b  • c?nsigned  to  oblivion,  through  a de- 

b r o u q h t to  lVahVP-e  ^ 'c'ondu?t*  characters  have  been 
fo?  thJiJ  n niJmerous  ^stances,  illustrious 

n°r  abilities  and  talents;  illustrious  for  their 

virtues-3^  lllustrious  for  their  public  and  private 
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and  who  are  honored  with  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
their  countrymen. 

20.  To  perpetuate  the  auspicious  state  of  things, 
in  our  political  concerns,  which  has  thus  far  been 
preserved;  to  preserve  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment in  conformity  to  the  purity  of  its  principles,  by 
strengthening  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  by  pro- 
moting the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people;  to 
avoid  the  deplorable  consequences  resulting  from  a 
people  enveloped  in  ignorance  and  enslaved  by  corrupt 
principles  and  vicious  habits,  the  means  of  education 
should  be  universally  enjoyed,  as  the  most  powerful 

of  any,  within  the  compass  of  human  exertion,  for  these 
important  purposes. 

21.  To  promote  these,  then,  is  a duty  of  vast 
importance,  which  parents,  guard ians  and  legislators 
owe  to  themselves,  to  the  country,  to  posterity,  and 
to  the  world. 

1.  Section  8.  The  provision  for  laying  the  pro- 
ceedings of  government  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
people  is  predicated  on  the  supposition  of  a people 
distinguished  for  their  virtue  and  intelligence. 

2.  To  use  arguments  in  order  to  show  the  necessity 
that  a people,  for  whose*  benefit  this 
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provision  was  made,  should  be  generally  and  liberally 
furnished  with  literary  instruction,  lat  they  may  be 
able  to  see;  and  under  the  influence  of  pure  moral 
sentiments,  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge,  and  thereby 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  originally  ".itended 
by  it: 

3.  And  to  use  arguments  to  show,  that  the  object 
of  this  provision  would  be  lost  to  an  ignorant  people; 
would  be  as  useless  as  to  use  arguments  to  prove,  that 
a man  must  have  eyesight  in  order  to  enjoy  the  light 
of  the  sun,  or  that  the  light  of  the  sun  is  of  very 
little  use  to  a blind  man. 

4.  In  one  or  two  points  of  view  this  provision  is 
important,  which  ought  to  be  noticed,  in  order  to  show 
how  much  the  welfare  of...  this  country  is  concerned  in 
the  people1  s being  qualified  to  improve  it. 

5.  This  provision  and  a due  improvement  of  it  are 
important  in  order  to  qualify  the  people  wisely,  judici- 
ously and  intelligently,  to  direct  the  influence  secured 
to  them  in  the  elective  franchise. 

6.  Not  that  every  man  is  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  judging  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  all  public 
acts;  of  forseeing  the  consequence  of  the  operation  of 
law,  in  all  its  bearings  on 
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in  some  cases 
country,  generally, 
i in 

them  in 

so  far  enl ightened 


do 'in  ore3  than*"  legislat  or  s6  them  selves  edo^1S  "°“'d  be  ‘° 

I- »-  m re. 

the  ?5tS  ana  pnivlleges  secured  to 

. e structure  of  government;  and 

e5er??se  theseUr,'o?t-e"  a"d  !"easures  a=  to  be  able  to 
the  government  In  the  Jlrlty  of  Tts"nprinclJle?reSerVe 

paopl?;  wS  dhat?eDbeear1hiqtt°,d0dH'iS  a 

early  days  with  thl  mean!  nf  f?!*1 »9uisned  in  their 

Who,  also,  have  made  a good  use  5f*thesl!  Ct1°n*  and 
to  °1e..dl1SPosed  to  do  . this  much 


> requ i res 


means;  and 
a people 


highly  distinguished  for  their  virtue. 

belng^du ly^qual If iedSby"thei h"1? n tel l*^ * as  th«>«P’«. 
to  make  a proper  s of  52  T intelligence  and  virtue, 

saanf!?;nea"„tdS?n?e-  centine,s  of etheirbown°we?f are3^ ’ *" 

;?taer^1t;1tt0orS^o^??,a9a1nSt  tK  ^ 


b i t i o n . 

10. 


avarice  and  ani- 


And  if  the  people  be  duly  enlightened 
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th  i s n.i  s 1 a 8c  e n t i ne  l ^t  h a n ^wh  i c h d n ^ U r d . mor® ^ sentiments; 
or  terrihle  tn  n + i|*  tha"  whlch  none  is  more  dreaded  by 

nessteandbIqeua?jfbh!r?yeternal  e"em1es  t0  social  hSpp^ 

vicious  * they  % hereby  b!!™!  he  ignorant,  corrupt,  or 
demons;  pride,  avarice  and  ambit^6  1ea9Ued  with  these 
originated  the  tyranny  ’desDoti^m* 1 °n  * fro™  whlch  have 
wretchedness,  wh'ich  have  been  Si  oppression  and  human 
race  in  every  age.  6 scour9e  of  the  human 

be  feared  TJnd’ho^S  sentinel .being  blind,  will  not 

lavou%enSndW1‘un  f V^^ge^v"^  Jhis^hlJh^’ 
iib!!ties  o?  he!  chai™!e,;  M^W""  crush  tL 

J . ei r intelligence  and  moral  virtue 

s.is  bbe  <*  •is;.- 
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14.  And  future  generations  groaning  under  the 
burthen  of  despotism  shall  read  with  melancholy  aston- 
ishment " hio  facet  " written  on  the  ruins  of  our  liberty, 
and  tomb  stone  of  our  murdered  freedom. 

15.  And  contemplating,  through  the  medium  of 
history,  the  virtues  and  achievements  of  our  illustri- 
ous ancestors,  shall  deeply  deplore  the  slavery  of  their 
children,  and  the  prostration  of  the  glorious  monument 
of  their  arduous  labors  through  the  degeneracy  of  their 
sons! 

1.  Section  9.  The  reflections  suggested  by  the 
foregoing  remarks  on  education  in  regard  to  the  public 
welfare,  urging  the  importance  of  education,  will  be 
br i ef ly  noti ced . 

2.  Something  more  is  required  in  order  that  a 
nation  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a free  government, 
than  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  it.  The 
promotion  and  preservation  of  a national  character 
suited  to  the  government  are  indispensabe  to  preserve 
and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

3.  ^fWhile  the  permanent  establishment  of  free 
governments  in  South  America,  i s greatiy _des i red ; it 
remains  a question,  whether  the  great  principles  of 
such  a government. 
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viz.  free  universal  suffrage  modified  only  on  the 
ground  of  moral  worth  and  competent  intelligence;  the 
supremacy  of  the  popular  will  expressed  by  a majority 
of  such  suffrage;  provision  for  the  control  of  the 
people  over  the  public  functionaries;  by  a frequent 
revision,  become  the  established  laws  of  such  govern- 
ment in  that  hemisphere. 

4.  Or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  whether  the  people 
of  South  America  attain  to  that  purity  of  morals  and 
correct  information  indispensable  to  the  preservation 
and  enjoyment  of  a government  founded  upon  these  prin- 
ciples. 

5.  Why  did  not  France  preserve  a free  government 
when  lately  it  was  adopted  by  her?  She  was  not  wanting 
in  valor;  in  splendid  and  glorious  military  achievements 
in  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  to  do  this. 

6.  But  was  not  a national  character  suited  to 
such  a government,  inspired  and  confirmed  in  early  life 
by  education,  wanting  as  the  principal  cause  of  the 
loss  of  her  1 i berty  al though  other  causes  conspired  to 
effect  this. 

7.  «HThe  nobility  of  arbitrary  governments  are  too 
proud;  and  the  popul ace  are  too  ignorant  to  presere  and 
enjoy  freedom  and  liberty. 

8 Overgrown  monarchies,  like  the  dege- 
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nerate  sons  of  an  illustrious  family,  retain  little 
or  no  characteristic  of  their  ances tors  except  their 
folly  and  pride.  Like  proud  men  they  will  sooner  break 

than  g®nd^ence  .j  t ^aS  seidom  happened  that  they  have 
changed  for  thev repub  1 i can  form.  Owing  to  the  prev- 
alence of  vice  it  has  much  oftener  happened  that  re- 
Dublics  have  fallen  under  the  iron  hand  of  despotism. 

P 10.  ^JThis  national  character  consists  in  general 
intelligence,  in  a cordial  acquiescence  in  laws  founded 
on  principles  of  equal  justice,  in  distinction  from 
perfect  liberty,  in  a spirit  of  due  subordination,  in 
opposition  to  licentiousness  in  honesty  and  industry, 
in  a faithful  discharge  of  social  obligations;  finally, 
in  cherishing  and  practising  every  private  and  social 
v i r t u s . 

11.  ^iThe  importance  of  a public  national  charac- 
ter supported  by  valor;  by  the  ability  and  wisdom  dis- 
played in  diplomatic  correspondence;  progressive  im- 
provement in  works  of  public  utility;  the  increase  of 

wealth,  is  readily  acknowledged. 

12.  But  it  is  very  much  questioned  whetner  an 
instance  can  be  produced  of  these  prosper i ng  1 ong  in 
a nation  nominally  free,  but  abandoned  to  the  reign 
of  vice  and  ignorance. 
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13.  Suppose  the  splendor  of  our  arms  dazzied 
the  world;  the  increase  of  our  wealth  and  progress  o. 
public  works  be  without  precedent;  suppose  our  rugged 
mountains  were  smoothed  by  high  wrought  turnpikes 
before  the  rolling  vehicles  of  pleasure;  the  channels 
of  commerce  subjected  to  the  perfection  of  art;  that 
our  majestic  rivers  presented  to  the  passenger  the 
ease  and  safety  of  canals;  that  our  inland  navigation 
extended  from  the  Atlantic,  through  the  vast  country 
of  the  west,  without  interruption  to  New-Orleans. 

14.  Suppose  that  our  immense  merchandize  passed 
uninterrupted  in  all  directions  over  perfect  wrought 
turnpikes,  rail  roads  or  canals,  and  magnificent 
splendid  bridges;  that  the  magnificence  and  splendor 
of  our  architecture  reminded  us  of  the  imaginary 

achievements  of  Alladin,  . . . 

15.  Suppose  this  state  of  things  associated 
with  general  corruption  in  principle  and  neglect  o 
morality  and  religion  while  a few  informed  heads 
directed  these,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  were  sunk 
into  a state  of  brutish  ignorance. 

16.  What  would  all  this  avail,  if  the  founda- 
tion of  government  were  imperceptibly  un- 
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dermined  by  those  all  destroying  reptiles,  ignorance, 
corruption,  orv ice. 

17.  Might  not  such  a nation  be  compared  to  a 
splendid  palace  converted  into  a brothel  house, 
beautiful  indeed  without;  but  occupied  by  a gaudy 
race, votaries  of  lawless  pleasure,  whose  intimate 
associates  are  wretchedness  and  misery,  whose  com- 
panions are  in  the  depths  of  hell. 

18.  Are  any  incredulous  on  this  point?  I in- 

vite their  attention  to  Egypt;  to  Babylon;  to  Rome, 
to  China,  which  in  mechanic  arts,  in  some  respects 
rises  above  most  nations  upon  earth:  but  in  regard 

to  moral  and  literary  qualifications  her  inhabitants 
are  as  wel 1 fitted  for  the  preservation  and  enjoyment 
of  civil  liberty  as  our  horses  and  oxen. 

19.  To  the  glittering  temples  and  dyked  gardens 
of  Mexico,  previous  to  its  invasion  by  Spain,  inhab- 
ited by  a race  of  idolaters  and  cannibals: 

20.  Also  to  modern  Italy,  a garden  by  nature, 
"where  fruits  and  flowers  promiscuous  rise,  and  the 
whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies:"  But  in  a moral 
and  civil  point  of  view  sunk  in  the  depths  of  bar- 
barism. 

21.  ^/Indeed  the  history  of  mankind  pre- 
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sehts,  in  strong  colors,  lessons  highly  important  for 
the  United  States  to  consider,  viz. 

22.  The  improvement  in  art  is  not  an  exact  cri- 
terion by  which  to  mark  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Grandeur  and  happiness  are  two  distinct  things.  The 
real  strength  of  a nation  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
the  splendor  of  her  works,. 

23.  Were  I easily  floating  along  the  tide  of  opinion 
reduces  to  practice,  I would  not  introduce,  in  this  con- 
nection, 'he  following  questions,  viz.  Do  not  lotteries 
do  more  injury  by  their  demoralizing  influence,  than 
they  do  good  by  accelerating  the  progress  of  public 
works  ? 

24.  Are  they  not  to  the  body  politic,  what  ardent 
spirits  are  to  the  human  body,  which  give  a sudden  and 
unnatural  impulse  to  the  animal  spirits,  but  leave  them 
lower  thzrs  they  found  them;  which  bloat  the  body,  but 
prey  on  its  vitals. 

25.  5/Pub  1 i c improvement  must  be  attended  to;  it 

is  important.  But  woe  to  this  country,  when  that  national 
character  which  has  been  more  largely  exhibited  in  former 
parts  of  this  essay,  and  very  briefly  delineated  above, 
as  constituting  the  principal  foundation  on  which  this 
government  rests,  shall  be  neglected. 
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26.  The  rising  generation  must  be  initiated  into 
it,  into  all  the  parts  of  it,  through  the  influence 
and  operation  of  a wise,  liberal  system  of  education. 

27.  ^lA  people  under  an  arbitrary,  hereditary 
government,  confirmed  in  a character  suited  to,  cr  in- 
separable from,  such  a government,  sub ject. themsel ves 
to  infinite  labor,  extreme  difficulty  and  hazard,  in 
attempting  to  change  it  for  a free  government. 

28.  Independent  of  various  and  weighty  interests, 
which,  in  such  a government,  will  always  present  a 
determined  opposition  to  such  an'attempt,  were  nothing 
else  wanting,  a want  of  a national  character  might  be 
sufficient  to  produce  a failure  of  their  object. 

29.  The  justness  of  this  remark  is  manifest. 

I.  From  the  failure  of  France  in  her  late  attempt  to 
effect  a permanent  establishment  of  a free  government. 

II.  Also  from  the  recent  movements  in  the  south 
of  Europe  particularly  in  Naples. 

III.  From  the  long  protracted  war  of  South  America, 
which,  but  for  the  degraded  state  of  ignorance  in  which 
the  people  were  held,  would  have  been  commenced  and 
ended  long  before  it  began. 
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30.  IV.  From  the  conspiracy  of  emperors  and  kings 
against  the  liberties  of  mankind  in  the  east;  which,  in 
prosecuting  her  deeply  concerted  and  widely  extended 
plans  of  self  aggrandizement,  carries  her  manifesto, 
conceived  in  the  deepest  hypocrisy  and  exhibited  in  the 
smooth  fascinating  language  of  sophistry,  in  one  hand; 
and  the  deadly  weapon  of  death  in  the  other. 

31.  Proclaiming  herself  the  holy  bulwark  in  de- 
fence of  justice,  of  religion,  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  of  civil  order  and  social  happiness,  against 
fanaticism,  anarchy  and  licentiousness;  but,  who  threat- 
ens extermination  to  every  nation,  within  the  reach  of 
her  destroying  power,  which  claims  the  right  to  manage 
its  own  affairs  without  her  approbation. 

32.  Setting  up  her  own  will  as  the  law  of  God  on 
earth,  prostrating  the  long  recognized  bounds  of  states 
and  empires;  she  pushes  her  formidabl e mi  1 i tary  columns 
into  foreign  dominions,  and  on  the  sole  ground  of  self- 
created  right,  in  the  midst  of  a people  who  know  her 
not,  and  who  acknowledge  her  not,  by  any  legalized 
right,  dictates  government  and  law  at  the  point  of  the 
sword  . 

33.  Thus  explicitly  declaring  to  the  world 
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that  nothing  but  the  want  of  power  shall  prevent  her 
from  bringing  every  nation  upon  earth  at  her  feet. 

34.  Developing  the  terrible  features  of  her 
character,  and  displaying  the  formidable  ramifications 
of  her  despotism,  as  the  increasing  light  of  man  dis- 
closes a spirit  of  independence  and  desire  of  civil 
liberty,  by  force,  she  holds  millions  of  the  human 
race  in  bondage. 

35.  From  the  obstinacy,  the  relentless,  ex- 
terminating principle,  the  tremendous  sufferings,  the 
desolating  bloody  scenes  connected  with  the  Greek 
revolution. 

36.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  extreme  difficulty 
and  hazard  to  which  a nation,  subjected  to  a pcwer  so 
formidable,  under  the  influence  of  which,  she  received 
her  education,  exposes  herself  in  attempting  to  throw 
off  the  chains  of  despotism,  and  introduce  a govern- 
ment securing  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty. 

37.  Within  the  short  space  of  the  lives  of  those, 
who  have  been,  and  who  still  live  to  be,  spectators  of 
passing  events,  the  different  nations  of  Europe  have 
struggled  for  an  improvement  in  their  political  and 
civil  condition.  They  have  wasted  their  blood  and 
treasures  to  obtain  the  political,  civil  and  religious 
privileges  enjoyed  here,  but  in  vain. 
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38.  Like  the  el ephant  caught  in  the  pit,  by 
their  ineffectual  struggles  and  the  lacerations  of 
their  enemies  they  were  wearied  into  subjection  and 
flattered  into  obedience;  and  like  the  fly  in  the 
spider's  web,  the  more  they  struggled  the  more  they 
were  entangled,  until  they  were  completely  subdued. 

39.  What  they  have  fought  for;  what  they  have 
fondly  dreamed  of;  what  they  have  eagerly  grasped  after; 
has  eluded  them  like  the  visionary  dreams  of  joy.  Driven 
from  their  fond  hopes  by  the  iron  hand  of  their  masters, 
they  have  awoke  and  found  themselves  in  chains. 

40.  The  mind,  tortured  with  systematic  tyranny 
and  dazzling  splendor  on  the  one  hand,  degradation  and 
slavery  on  the  other,  with  constant  alarms.,  i nsurrect  i ons , 
seditions,  rebellion  and  subjugation  trembling  between 
hope  and  fear,  in  view  of  the  situation  of  eastern 
nations,  still  clinging  to  a lingering  hope  for  the 
improvement  of  their  condition,  turns  with  joy  to  the 
United  States , where  equal  justice,  freedom  and  liberty 
have  taken  up  their  abode,  and  associate  in  harmonious 
friendship. 

41.  Where  rulers  and  subjects  are  one  in  heart, 
interest  and  object;  their  own  happiness 
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and  the  general  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  people; 
where  virtue  alone  is  the  badge  of  honor;  and  vice, 
only,  is  an  enemy;  and  tyranny  a stranger;  where  dis- 
content and  rebellion  arise  only  from  ignorance  and 
vice;  and  where  light  secures  every  heart  and  hand  in 
support  of  government. 

42.  But,  is  it  so?  Is  there  such  a striking 
contrast  between  the  despotism  of  the  east  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States?  It  is  so,  if  the 
government  be  administered  according  to  the  purity 
of  its  principles;  and  it  will  be  so  administered  if 
the  people  are  faithful  to  themselves. 

43.  And  they  will  be  thus  faithful,  if,  in 
early  life,  the  mind  be  furnished  with  that  intelli- 
gence, and  inspired  with  those  exalted  public  and 
private  virtues,  through  the  operation  and  influence 
of  a well  concerted  plan  of  education,  faithfully 
applied,  which  intelligence  and  virtues  constitute 
that  national  character  suited  to  this  government, 
being  the  principal  foundation  on  which  it  rests. 

44.  In  a comparative  view  of  the  governments 
of  the  east,  and  the  liberal  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country;  the  importance  of  education 
presents  itself  in  the  strong- 
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est  light,  under  a consideration  that  it  is  the 
ipvitnuni  mob'C~L&3  to  which  we  are  to  look,  as  an  human 
means,  for  the  preservation  of  the  government. 

45.  Especially,  under  a consideration,  that 
when  a free  government  is  once  lost  it  is  lost  for- 
ever; or,  at  best,  the  people,  thus  fallen,  are 
doomed  to  pass  th'rough  numerous  ages  of  intellectual 
darkness,  demoralization,  political  tyranny  and  civil 
oppression. 

1.  Section  10.  There  are  a number  of  other  con- 
siderations, too  important  to  be  altogether  unnoticed, 
showing  the  importance  of  education  in  regard  to  the 
public  welfare  in  this  country. 

2.  But  as  this  essay  has  already  gone  far  beyond 
the  limits  at  first. assigned  it,  the  remaining  topics 
will  be  very  briefly  considered. 

3.  Education  is  important  in  this  country  as  the 

means  of  producing  a more  rapid  progress  in  the  improve- 
ment of  art . . 

4.  The  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence  should  correspond  to  the  general  freedom  of  thought 
and  action,  in  order  that  these  may  be  directed  to  val- 
uable purposes;  to  the  promotion  of  individual  happiness, 
and  the  prosperity  and  independence  of  the  country. 
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5.  We  begin  at  thet wrong  end,  by  turning  our  at- 
tention to  the  improvement  of  the  face  of  the  country; 

of  domestic  animals,  and  the  various  mechanical  pursuits, 
and  neglect  the  improvement,  the  refinement  and  exalta- 
tion of  the  mind.  For  the  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  this  conduces  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
human  happiness;  and  lays  the  foundation  of  every  other 
improvement. 

6.  Let  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  literature  and  science  be  generally  diffused  and 
improved,  that  the.  foundation  may  be  laid  in  early  life 
for  the  acqu i s i ti on  of  useful  and  general  knowledge, 

and  the  consequence  will  be  a rapid  progress  in  the  arts 
necessary  for  the  convenience  and  happiness  of  life. 

7.  The  principles  and  productions  of  nature  will 
be  successfully  investigated,  the  sources'  .of  wealth 
will  be  explored  and  rapidly  brought  into  operation  and 
use.  Each  individual . wll 1 be  able  to  draw  information 
from  distant  sources  in  aid  of  the  particular  branch 

he  may  pursue,  and  thereby  be  able  to  attend  to  it  with 
more  ease,  more  success,  and  produce  the  fruit,  of  his 
industry  in  greater  perfection. 

8.  Thus  while' the  means  of  general  h a p - 
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piness  is  enlarged,  our  independence  in  a national 
point  of  view  will  be  greatly  increased. 

9.  The. independence  of  a people  in  a very  im- 
portant sense,  is'  but  nominal,  who  depend  on  foreign 
countries  for  numerous  articles  necessary  for  health, 
comfort  and  convenience. 

10.  What  a broad  field  for  improvement  presents 
itself  in  this  infant  country,  to  render  it,  in  this 
respect,  , independent,  although  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, during  the  short  period  of  its  existence 
is  probably  wi thout- a parallel. 

11.  From  a consideration  of  the  extent  of  our 
territory,  education  is  highly  important  in  this  country. 

12.  In  the  preceding  remarks,  the  energy  given  to 
the  public  sentiment  by  the  structure  of  government;  has 
been  adduced  as  the  ground  of  argument  showing  the  im- 
portance of  education as  the  principal  means,  by  which 
to  furnish  the  mind  with,  and  establish  it  in,  those 
literary, intellectual  and  moral  improvements  and  vir- 
tues so  highly  essential  to  the  formation  and  preserva- 
tion of  a national  character  suited  to  this  government. 

13.  And  also,  so  essential  to  qualify  and  dispose 
the  people  to  use  and  direct  this  influ- 
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ence  or  energy  to  the  preservation  of  the  government, 
and  the  administration  of  it  is  conformity  to  the 
purity  of  its  principles. 

14.  The  importance  of  this  national  character 
has  been  inferred  from  the  consideration  that  it  is, 
in  an  eminent  sense,  the  foundation  on  which  the 
government  rests. 

15.  Now  as  this  government,  from  the  structure 
of  which,  this  energy  is  derived  to  the  public  sent- 
iment, is  extended,  this  energy  is  extended  likewise. 

16.  In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  importance 

of  a national  character  suited  to  th , _ government,  in 
the  same  proportion  is  it,  also,  important,  that  this 
character  be  co-extensive  with  the  government,  and  in 
proportion  as  this  national  character  constitutes  the 
foundation  of  this  government,  so,  it  becomes  impor- 
tant, highly  important,  that  this  foundation  be  coll ater 
al  with  the  government:  otherwise,  the  government  being 

extended,  will  become  weak. 

17.  These  remarks  may  be  illustrated  from  a con- 
sideration of  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  United  States 
They  constitute  a certain  proportion  of  the  population 
within  the  limits  of  her  jurisdiction.  But,  do  they 
add  to  the  strength  of  government?  No,  because,  gener- 


ally, speaking,  they  are  utterly  destitute  of  a charac- 
ter suited  to  the  government. 

18.  Would  it  be  safe  to  give  the  rude,  barbarous, 
uncultivated,  benighted  mind  of  the  Indian,  the  energy 
or  influence,  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  gov-" 
ernment,  which  through  the  structure  of  government  is 
secured  to  the  enlightened  citizens  of  the  United 
States?  By  no  means. 

19.  They  are  recognized,  as  a certain  description 
of  population  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  govern- 
ment, by  establishing  military  posts  to  guard  our  cit- 
izens against  them.  They  add  nothing  therefore  to  the 
strength  of  government,  in  the  sense  here  intended,  for 
want  of  a character-  suited  to  it. 

20.  The  same  arguments  will  apply  in  all  cases, 
with  equal  force,  in  which  a national  character,  con- 
genial with  the  principles  of  the  government  and  the 
civil  institutions  of  the  United  States,  is  not  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  extent  and  limits  of  her  jurisdiction. 

21.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  able  civilians 

that  for  safety. a republican  government  ought  to  be 
kept  within  narrow  , , terri tori al  limits:  that  from  its 

nature  it  is  not  calculated  to  be  extended  without 
danger  to  the  state. 
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22.  This  opinion  will  be  found  to  be  correct,  too, 
in  regard  to  this  country,  unless  provision  be  made 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to 
produce,  establish,  preserve  and  extend  a national 
character  suited  to  the  government,  strengthened  and 
perfected  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  co-extensive  with  the  jurisdiction. 

23.  This  provision  consists  chiefly  in  the  means 
of  education.  This  national  character  consisting  in 
moral  virtue,  intelligence  and  a firm  attachment  to  the 
government  from  a knowledge  of  the  superior  excellence 
of  its  principles  and  structure,  which  character  has 
been  more  particularly  delineated  in  former  parts  of 
this  essay,  ought  to  constitute;  ray,  for  the  safety 

of  this  country,  it  must  constitute  a common  bond. 

24.  Nay  more,  it  may  be  considered  the  only 
commor  bond  to  hold  every  citizen,  every  section  of 
this  country  in  a cordial  acquiescence  and  support  of 
government  in  the  purity  of  itssoriginal  principles, 
as  the  palladium  of  their  liberty,  safety  and  social 
happiness. 

25.  The  importance  of  this  subject  will  appear 
in  a strong  light,  one  in  which  the  country  is  most 
deeply  interested,  from  a con- 
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sideration  of  the  vast  extent  of  territory  already  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

26.  And  especially  from  a consideration  that  this 
extent  of  territory  embraces  several  natural  divisions 
consisting  in  extensive  ranges  of  lofty,  stupendous 
mountains,  and  majestic,  rolling  streams. 

27.  And,  also,  from  a consideration  that  it  em- 
braces a great  diversity  of  climate,  and  consequently 
a diversity  of  natural  productions  which  will  give 
rise  to  a great  diversity  of  pursuits,  which  produce 

a diversity  of  interest  and  in  many  respects  a diversity 
of  customs  and  habits. 

28.  Unless,  therefore,  there  be  some  common  prin- 
ciple uniting  these  widely  separated  and  diversely  sit- 
uated inhabitants  together,  they  may  become  foreign  to 
each  other,  and;  What? 

29.  A territory  in  Europe  equal  in  dimensions  to 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  not  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  natural  divisions,  embraces  several 
distinct  governments,  whose  jealousy  and  the  collision 
of  whose  respective  interest,  threaten,  disturb,  and 
break  their  peace;  and  array,  in  formidable  battalion, 
the  phalanx  of  war;  which  spreads  its  sanguinary  rav- 
ages over  the  fair  face  of  Europe. 
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30.  But  let  this  common  principle,  this  national 
character,  be  cultivated,  promoted  and  extended  col- 
lateral with  the  extent  of  our  jurisdiction  by  an  at- 
tention to  education  correspondent  to  its  importance. 

31.  Let  this  principle  influence  alike  the  resi- 
dent in  the  frozen  region  of  the  Schoodiac  and  him, 

who  dwells  on  the  arid  banks  of  the  Sabine:  the  citizen 

who  borders  on  the  wilderness  of  Mackinaw,  and  him,  who 
lives  on  the  capes  of  Florida:  the  urbane  citizen  of 

the  Atlantic  shore,  and  the  hardy  industrious  peasant 
overshadowed  by  the  rocky  mountain. 

32.  Then,  while,  the  nations  of  the  east  present 
their  impregnable  fortresses;  their  formidable  magazines 
of  war;  their  standing  armies  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  to  keep  in  subjection  their  enslaved  inhabitants. 

33.  We  will  have,  in  the  character  of  this  nation, 
in  the  cordial  acquiescence  of  an  enlightened,  virtuous 
people,  in  a government  of  their  own  choosing,  a far 
stronger  guarantee  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of 
civil  liberty,  which  will  cost  us  nothing  but  the.  ed- 
ucation of  our  children. 

1.  Section  11.  Education  is  important 
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from  a consideration  of  the  increase  of  population. 

1.  Much  is  said  respecting  the  excellency  of 

our  political  and  civil  institutions.  Their  excellency 
will  not  be  questioned.  Under  an  auspicious  providence 
we  owe  them  to  men  eminently  entitled  to  t^e  veneration 
of  their  posterity;  and  under  the  same  pro  'ience  we 
owe  them.,  also,  to  tbi  peculiar  circumstances  connected 
with  their  adoption  and  establishment.  Of  these  cir- 
cumstances my  limits  permit  me  not  to  speak. 

2.  Their  existence  is  co-existent  with  our  ex- 
istence as  a nation.  Were  our  political  institutions 
to  be  devised  and  established  now,  when  we  have  existed 
in  a national  capacity  only  about  one  half  century;  it 

i s qu es t i o nab  1 e whether  they  would  secure  the  same 
privileges  which  are  now  secured. 

3.  *FIThe  character  of  a nation,  like  that  of  an 
individual,  approaches  to  maturity,  and  becomes  con- 
firmed, according  to  the  prevalence  of  opinion,  custom 
and  habit  Hence  the  difficulty  of  introducing  systems 
and  customs  contrary  to  the  prejudices  and  confirmed 
habits  of  the  people;  hence  the  importance  of  intro- 
ducing and  perfecting  whatever  custom  and 
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whatever  system  may  be  necessary  to  the  security  and 
perpetuity  of  the  independence,  freedom  and  happiness 
of  the  citizens  of  this  country  in  the  infancy  of  her 
existence . 

4.  If  we  have  cause  to  boast  of  our  political 
and  civil  institutions;  have  we  not  reason  to  deplore, 
at  least,  as  it  respects  many  parts  of  this  country, 
our  system  of  education,  or  rather  a want  of  any 
system  of  education?  Does  not  this  form,  or  ought  it 
not  to  form  an  important  part  of  our  civil  institutions? 

5.  This  subject  certainly  requires  the  early 
attention  of  this  country,  to  improve  and  perfect  im- 
perfect systems;  and  to  institute  them  where  they  do 
not  exist,  while  the  country  is  young;  before  prejudices 
and  habits  hostile  to  her  interest,  safety  and  prosperity, 
in  regard  to  this  subject,  become  deeply  rooted,  strength- 
ened by  age,  and  an  increased  and  dense  population. 

6.  On  our  systems  of  education,  which  ought  to  . 
form  an  important  part  of  our  civil  institutions,  the 
security,  preservation,  perfection  and  r-rpetuity  of 
our  political  and  civil  i ns  i ti  tifti  ons  , . h we  so  justly 
esteem,  essentially  depend. 

7.  This  subject,  is  of  infinite  moment  in 
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the  infancy  of  our  national  existence.  We  ought  to 
be  early  favored,  not  with  a part  only,  but  with  all 
those  systems  and  regulations,  which  shall  be,  as  it 
were,  a wholesome  aliment  in  our  youth,  securing,  in 
the  body  politic,  health,  moral  soundness,  a vigorous 
constitution,  and  a public  intellect,  through  which 
light  shall  be  universally  diffused;  a light  calcula- 
ted to  purify,  invigorate,  and  exalt  every  class  of 
society: 

8.  And  thus  lay  the  foundation,  in  this  country, 
in  the  infancy  of  our  days,  for  health,  strength, 
prosperity,  happiness  and  long  life.  To  promote  and 
secure  this  object  our  systems  of  education  imperiously 
demand  immediate  attention,  to  extend,  increase  and 
regulate  primary  or  common  schools,  to  bring  the  means 
of  a good  moral  and  literary  education,  as  much  as 
possible,  to. every  man's  door,  to  the  door  of  every 
mansion  and  every  cottage;  to  secure  a population  under 
the  influence  of  pure  moral  sentiments  and  a general 
intellect  exalted  by  correct  literary  acquisitions. 

9.  To  effect  this  great  object  is  a high  and  im- 
portant duty,  which  the  immediate  successors  of  our 
illustrious  ancestors  ewe  to  themselves  and  to  posterity, 
to  perfect  the  great 
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work,  which  they  began;  and  thus  secure  and  perpetuate, 
under  a kind  providence,  those  rich  blessings  of  re- 
ligious and  civil  liberty,  for  which  they  laid  the 
f oundati on . 

10.  ilThe  object  of  this  work  is  to  urge  the  im- 
portance of  the  means  of  such  an  education  as  will 
secure  purity  of  morals  and  general  intelligence 
throughout  the  country;  but  it  is  not  to  be  understood, 
that  this  could  supply  the  place  of  our  high  institutions 
of  literature  and  science,  of  which  the  design  of  this 
work  does  not  permit  me  to  speak  parti cul arly . 

11.  They  are,  however,  indispensable  to  the  great 
purposes  of  government,  morality,  and  religion,  and  to 
the  able  management  of  our  public  concerns  generally. 

Not  that  we  must  look  to  these  alone  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  r.igh  concerns.  The  registry  of  our  leg- 
islatures, and  of  every  department,  show  that  many  able 
ministers  of  government  and  religion,  have  arisen  from 
among  those  who  never  have  been  members  of  these  insti- 
tutions. Nevertheless,  this  affords  no  argument  against 
their  importance. 

12.  But  these  alone  will  never  preserve  the  purity 
of  our  political  and  civil  institutions,  and  a pure  ad- 
ministration of  them,  and  thereby 
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the  freedom  and  independence  of  this  country.  Let  pri- 
mary schools  be  neglected,  or,  let  the  education  of  the 
great  mass  of  our  population  be  neglected;  and  build  up 
our  high  institutions  of  learning;  and  every  one,  acquain 
ted  with  human  nature,  must  know  that  this  country  would 
soon  be  oppressed  with  an  overbearing  aristocracy. 

13.  The  monarchial  and  despotic  governments  of  the 

earth,  do  not  want  for  high  institutions  of  literature 
and  science;  and  yet  they  have  an  oppressed  and  enslaved 
people:  they  have  overgrown  libraries,  which  serve  for 

national  ornament,  and  various  other  purposes. 

14.  But  they  do  not  serve  to  the  important  purpose 
of  enlightening  the  great  mass  of  the  people  into  the 
knowledge  of  their  rights;  the  purpose  of  delivering 
them  from  peing  exposed  to  distracting,  vexatious  wars, 
and  unexti nguishable  debts,  and  thereby  perpetual  bondage 
brought  upon  them  through  the  caprice,  pride,  ambition 

or  avarice  of  a few  men,  with  whom  the  structure  of  gov- 
ernment, to  which  they  are  subject,  has  entreated  their 
des  ti ny . 

15.  The  principles  of  the  political  institutions 
of  those  governments,  however,  are  radically  different 
from  those  of  this  country.  To 
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enlighten  the  subjects  of  those  countries  would  be  an 
orad J5°??**err1c,>  discovering  to  them  the ir  dl 

[ t s !at,<"1'  without  discovering  any  remedy. 

Is  it  wlr ndn?ss  and.  insensibility,  therefore,  may. 
as  it  were,  be  considered  a blessing. 

16.  But  the  political  institutions  of  this 
country  are  on  very  different  principles,  securinq 

MnnnSr  Cltl?ens  more  exalted  privileges,  and  imposinq 
upon  eacn  , important  duties  to  preserve  them. 

oerfnrm'  t? S* * 1 2e?  h?S  his  aPProPriate  duty  to 
, r orm.  If,  for  want  of  moral  purity  or  intelliaenre 

he  ^iiTa1lI'eV3r  the  dischar9s  of  these  duties, 
hew-  hi  subjected  to  the  dictation  of  others;  and 
he  w ll  be  exposed  to  yield  to  the  dictation  of  an 
unprincipled  aspirant.  0 an 

Let  6 general  disqualification  orevail 

erar^educat^n1  eCti°rha  SOUnd  moral  and  correct  lit- 
dictation  nf  ?nd  -S  many  VU  be  object  to  the 

duties  ihirh^h  f • * 1 n regard  to  those  important 
in«i?+nt?hlCn  the  integrity  and  perpetuity  of  our  free 

in  his  nla  S ve^'re  to.  be  performed  by  each  citizen 
his  piace,  with  an  independent,  enlightened  mind. 

19.  This  dictation  will  naturally  and  inevi- 
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^ ^ j! y . ^ a 1 1 t ® f h o s e * who  have  been  members  of  our 
high  institutions  of  learning,  with  the  exception  of 
the  very  small  number,  whose  strencith  of  mind  and 

e've'r^obsE"?^51'^  +t0  StUdy’  Ca”’y  thel  th?SuSh 
and  Science  tl0n  int°  the  high  g,"ound  of  literature 

20.  Thus  by  neglecting  to  cherish,  extend  and 

svsPtrLVen?rirry,°r  COrnmon  *<*ooU.  by  a judicious 
system  of  education,  we  shall  tamely  resian  **  * + 

into  the  hands  of  a few,  the  power  of  the  country? 

withWa6few  hw  power."  Suffer  it  to  be  concentrated 
will  LfeW  by  Ihe  nf9lect  of  common  schools,  and  power 
wil!  be  concentrated  with  that  few  also:  P 

~ . . . * ^nd  fatally  so,  as  it- regards  the  safety 
wflltnbP  Qovernment  or  a pure  administration  of  it*  It 
to  lay  open*  without  any  barrier  in  the  wav 
e high  road  to  the  introduction  of  an  overbearing5 

?reedo°mra?n:thEdfleaV%US»  at  lengtb’  the  shadow  of 
substance  th  f°rni  °f  9overnl7ient»  without  the 

22.  The  guards  against  this  potent  evil  are 
indisSensabip6?^  9en"ral  intelligence;  these  are 
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highly  important  purpose,  as  institutions  in  a free 
country;  and  preserve  their  streams  from  the  contam- 
inating influence  of  the  power  thrown  upon  them  •■'"hrough 
the  neglect  of  those  to  whom  it  1 eg i t imately  bel ongs 
to  qual ify themselves  and  their  children  to  hold  and 
exercise  it. 

23.  The  improvement,  and  the  effects  of  the  im- 
provement, of  common  schools,  are  as  necessary  to  pre- 
serve a constitutional  distribution  of  powers  or  in- 
fluence among  all  classes  ci tizens ; as  the  distribu- 
tion of  power  between  the  executive,  legislative  and 
judiciary  branches  of  government. 

24.  ^iBoth  ancient  and  modern  history  are  replete 
with  facts  justifying  these  reflections.  In  want  of 
public  virtue  and  intelligence  republican  ■-.owe  tamely 
resigned  her  power  into  the  hands  of  Caesar,  who  wi  ih 
his  successors  led  forth  her  sons  to  the  battle,  until 
they  brought  down  upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  the 
then  barbarous  world,  which  blotted  out  her  glory;  the 
lic'-t  of  her  science;,  and  extinguished  their  existence ! 

25.  Republican  France  resigned  her  power  into  the 
hands  of  Napoleon,  who  led  forth  the  flower  of  her  youth 
to  perish  in  the  frozen  climes;  the  conflagrated  cities; 
tire  slaughter  houses  of  Russia! 
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26.  Would  we  escape  the  vortex  of  arbitrary 
despotic  power,  which  has  engulfed  most  nations  of  the* 
earth  during  the  revolution  of  six  thousand  years; 
would  we  avoid  the  fate  of  those  nations  which  are 
farmed  out  as  objects  of  luxury  to  feed  the  pride,  am- 
bition and  avarice  of  earthly  potentates;  we  shall  im- 
prove the  power  which  the  structure  of  government  has 
reserved  to  the.  people,  by  providing  the  means  of  a 
proper  education  for  children;  for  every  child  in  this 
country . 

27.  Is  it  possible  that  these  means  will  still 
be  neglected?  Will  any  still  cherish  those  prejudices 
against  a judicious  system  of  education,  which  before 
theicalm  reflection  of  reason,  would  vanish  like  s./rke? 
Startle  at  straws  and  overlook  mountains;  strain  at 
gnats  arid  swallow  camels.  Save  a dollar  (I  refer  not 
to  well  taught  schools)  and  expend  three  upon  shadows 
of  schools,  where  one  would  avail  as  much  under  a wise 
system  of  education;  save  a dollar  and  jeopard  the 
freedom  of  the  country! 

28.  This  subject  presents  itself  in  the  infancy 
of  our  national  existence  as  one  of  primary  importance: 
before  injurious  prejudices  and  habits,  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  become 
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fixed  and  immoveable;  being  strengthened  by  age  and 
a dense  population. 

29.  These  prejudices  should  be  eradicated  be- 
fore they  contaminate  our  national  character,  by  being 
entailed  upon  posterity  as  profligate  parents  entail 
diseases  upon  their  children.  Were  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  this  work  rightly  viewed,  the  obstacles 
to  its  accomplishment,  which  now  appear  to  many  in- 
surmountable would  vanish  at  the  touch. 

.30.  But  in  herself  destroying  ploddings,  sluggish 
avarice  cherished  by  ignorance,  folding  her  arms  ex- 
claims, "there  is  a lion  in  the  way." 

31.  ^)With  the  increase  of  population  the  wants  of 
the  people  multiply;  their  interests  multiply;  become 
more  compl 1 cated  and  diversified;  relations  of  society  are 
multiplied;  intercourse  becomes  more  frequent  and  intimate 
the  subordinate  principles  of  our  natures,  the  affections 
and  passions  are  more  frequently  brought  into  lively 
exercise,  collisions  of  int.^est  more  frequently  occur. 

32.  Thiese  will  effect  change  in  the  circumstances 
of  society.  And  a change  of  circumstances  will  require, 
vut  a change  in  principle,  but,  a change  in  the  forms  of 
law.;  a multiplication  of  legal  statutes.  Education 
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will  be  of  indispensable  importance  to  preserve  that 
moral  integrity  and  intelligence  through  every  rank  of 
society  necessary  to  preserve  an  effective  sanction, 
in  the  public  sentiment  to  salutary  laws,  and  give  them 
v a 1 i d i ty  . 

33.  But  if  this  subject  be  neglect  :i  iri  the  infancy 
of  our  national  existence;  and  immoral  principles 
opinions  and  habits,  and  injurious  prejudices,  the  off- 
spring of  ignorance,  are  suffered  to  increase  with  the 
increase  of  our  population;  to  strengthen  by  age;  to 
grow  with  our  growth  and  strengthen  with  our  strength; 

to  extend  their  deleterious  influence  through  every 
rank  and  grade  of  a dense  population. 

34.  The  education  which  is  now  practicable,  the 
salutary  influence  of  which,  would,  with  a providential 
blessing  effectually  preserve . this  country  from  such  a 
lamentable  state,  might  then  be.  attempted  too  late; 
would  be  impracticable. 

35.  The  disease  will  then  have  become  deeply  rooted, 
pervading  the  whole  system  of  the  body  politic;  become 
desperate,  threatening  disst  1 uti  on-.  He  is  a most  in- 
j'dicious  physician  who  only  begins  to  prepare  his  med- 
icine when  the  s'ymptons  of  death  already  appear  on  his 
patient. 
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36.  ^iWould  we  take  measures  to  secure  our  children 
and  posterity  against  the  demoralizing,  destructive  in- 
fluence of  being  familiar  with  abandoned  licentiousness, 
and  intemperance  and  contentious  broils,  with  nocturnal 
revellings,  theft,  riot,  burglary,  and  midnight  assassin- 
ations; 

37.  If  we  wish  them  to  be  blessed  with  examples 

of  order,  subordination;  habits  of  industry  and  economy, 
temperance  and  sobriety;  honest,  friendly  i ntercourse , 
social  domestic  happiness  and  peace;  a practical  respect 
for  moral  integrity  based  upon  the  pure  principles  of 
religion;  now  is  the  time  to  make  provision  for  avoiding 
the  one  and  securing  the  other,  by  organizing  a judicious 
system  of  education  to  improve  common  schools. 

38.  *fl  I o use  round  numbers,  in  one  half  century 
the  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  three 
fold.  A corresponding  increase  for  the  next  half  century, 
will  give  a population  of  thirty-six  millions,  and  a 
similar  increase  for  the  third  half  century,  a population 
of  one  hundred  millions. 

39.  If  vie  neglect  or  tamper  with  the  business  of 
education;  the  hope  that  this  country  will  not  live  out 
the  days  of  her  freedom,  before 
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the  end  of  the  third,  if  not  before  the  end  of  the 
second  half  century,  may  be  considered  a visionary 
hope: 

40.  But  if  th 2 wisdom,  the  energy  and  reso  rces 
of  the  country  be  effectually  applied  to  this  subject, 
commensurate  to  its  importance,  through  an  indulgent 
providence,  with  animating  hope,  we  may  look  down  the 
long  vista  of  time,  and  behold  unborn  millions  rise 
from  generation  to  generation  in  the  enjoyment  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty  through  all  sue  *ding 
ages  . 


THE  END. 
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The  Science  of  Education 
Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.D. 

1831 

HcElrath  & Bangs : New  York,  1832 


"Education  should  be  directed  in  reference  to  two  objects,  - the  good  of  the 
individual  educated,  and  the  good  of  the  world.  The  course  to  promote  both 
objects,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  samej  but  as  men  are 
too  disposed  to  consider  their  own  separate  interest,  and  are  promoted  by- 
selfishness  to  act  in  exclusive  reference  to  that  interest,  the  only  safe 
course  is,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  youth,  in  direct  reference  to  the 
wants  of  the  world • " 


"The  great  object  which  we  propose  to  ourselves,  in  the  work  of  education,  is 
to  supply,  as  far  as  we  may,  men  who  will  be  both  willing  and  competent  to 
effect  the  political,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  regenarration  of  the  world#" 

"An  education  should  be  such  as  to  give  energy  and  enterprise  to  the  mind, 
and  activity  to  the  whole  man." 


1.  Discusses  many  aspects  of  education  at  all  levels. 

2.  Discusses  the  role  of  education  in  terms  of  the  internationalisation  of  the 
world  during  this  period. 

t 

3.  Maintains  that  a "liberal  education"  fosters  a "revolutionary"  spirit  — an 
that  the  world  needs  men  so  educated  — active  men. 

4.  Cites  aims  of  liberal  education  in  America  — > and  its  advantages. 

5.  Defines  curriculum  of  higher  education. 

6*  Critique  of  higher  education  and  academic  degrees. 


M'ELRATH  i. BANGS,  PRINTERS^ 


CIENCE  OF  EDUCATION 
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and  the  ^ scul  ptor , by  unwearied  trials,  vastly  increa^  the 
?n  c^ngi^’2hePl'lnes  °InJh?heye*  a"d  the  **1"  hand 

ShTf^-T 

?2i?VnS,r?r*i?  «•  *Sr°JhS*s:?;»  a?hdec^rri?ter- 

^dan^tyti;rmss¥LpH^KF1xers?tsnaht^hn- 

caucus  the  heartSofPthe°crue?  Nero?  S$How 9 tender^  that  of™ 

If  thr?Jtt?5h  Bls?heLnH°Whfeeble  the  inte'lectuai  sight 

> a -d -”-enBsnir  hV^Sti^ri^?9  This 


because  their  native  capaci ties  were  inferior.  The  static 
SSSs^SS^R/T  r®^®^ved Uthei r 1 know! edge°of 1 1 et-* 

?™den?  that  ???  ??&  p0,1cy!  arts  and  science™  T^s  it  Is 

?i??Ss=2Ji . s J; " 2 f s??  5-?“  *^2Bs;?s  ??arcet?°hr?rlIsll"I„¥son 

brilliant  a™??"*!?"  m?re  fertile*  and  his  fancy  more 

0tc  APPI i cati on  improves  and  invigorates  the  mental 

.*?  Ku:.“*««a=  ssrr.r,s:s.“* 

by  an^aDDeal  t«Uf °UC  9eneral  theme  will  be  best  supported 

f" -? ^ a u a S‘-r:H Jp ----- sktio, 

names  eof°aPf  ew°ob  feet  s Vn2' 
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They  knew  not  how  tl T 1 h?hlsSi ? tS69"5 • °f  self ’Preserve tion . 

work  metals,  to  erect  buildinos  *o  "a^1?ate  the  seas,  to 
?n7^hoe  dl'?c°veries  and  improvements  their  clothing, 

men t a ? various  departmentsPof  learJina  haVe  S1nce  been  made 

! hl aJ  Jabor.  Many  illustrious  indiJi^,Jif  h°  many  tr°Phies  of 
?hfhKt0  Promote  the  happiness  of  thlir^Jl?  have  contributed 
the  boundaries  of  knowledna L I their  fellow  men  and  to  enlarae 

scientific  pursuits  we  h^^lns^Cratin9  a11  their  talents  to 

ma"y  Thehf  4rs  t^th  *trS  t0  the  h“'"an  family!’0"  9 f®"  0n1y  out  of 
When  he  wrote  tjh^larg|h?he  2anon  fpf S? 1 0'?0?  * TI>ough  his  pen, 

tnUs5irri\°oft  Jhnr;eiut{ri/m%vFv«»'"-p"t%r%^w^t«^?efc^ 

reference  to  h is  own  SxL?(eScI  aC“h7°u\ a i( d * - He  Profrabl y\ld 

alTawicdaV1»9  seParatedPhimself ,’  sSlketh  and**-  "Through  desire 
all  wisdom."  He  was  indPfaHnaM  • ej.  and  1 n termedd  1 eth  with 

Physiology.  He  knlw  thii  Hi! rese?rches  in  to 
and  of  making  books  there  -ic  nm  ^ a weariness  of  the  fle<;h 

W Hthavu  90ne  down  to  oblivion  w edarpHn°Ifni-n^  manuscripts  of  * * 

writer  has  furnished  us  W1* e are  not  informed*  A sacred 

he  wrote.  “And  !£?Sn“9  • ? \5f •5oSUS?SSTi 2j  •■‘ject.Ml'SCSh 

children  of  the  east  country  and6* l? "l?d  tJeJwisd°m  of  all  the 
he  spake  three  thousand  Upro verbs?  ^d  s"?  ™g°s  °f  E9ypt-~A"« 

1 1 9 
were  a thousand  and  five  anH  . 

creeping  things,  and  of  fishee  « Th?.--  ar,d  of  fowl,  and  of 

successful  application  of  k??~"  * “"is  is  a noble  proof  of  thp 
invaluable  treasure  would  the  ?earn£rfdl ry  powers 1 what  an* 
works  been  faithfully  transmitted  todr!I0W  possess»  had  these 
ses  was  not  only  mighty  in  words  -^nd*?  Present  Generation!  Mo- 
an early  age,  learned  in  Tii  * and  in  deeds;  but  he  was  at 

.0!r2;si;nss3,i!:?urf:r  a?if  s.fcg?-sfc°r-“ff-EKp::;2: : isPe  c,.n 

su°chco,n^}s2„°cui 

Spi  ri  tf3but  a 1 so 

service  »1"-.'»hie"S  ^%h%^%^ut?rde^%0di^P'1- 

tea)  ofnthe  AtheUilntOratoJheandathiCSCh°,ar  the  1 "ext 1 ngu ishabl e 
took  to  correct  not  obly  his  ’?Sesfant  Pa1ns  which  he 

P?n?shls.  ches‘.  and  to  invigorate  his  id  shru9:  but  also  to  ex- 
of  the  Macedonian  army  threate^d  JhS  lu^?s*  When  the  victories 

h£Ueied  if®  rostrum»  and  by  the  firee-indbnU9atl°5  of  Greece»  he 
he  rekindled  the  spirit  of  war  Illeu^nd  P°wer  of  his  eloquence 
of  all  considera-  ar*  and  hls  countrymen,  losing  sight 
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de?erminat’ondton?af!l'e?nU^;tfIeW  *”  *hei r . arm?  w1  th  enthusiasts. 

No  wander  that  the  tonou.  of^lhic  °r„t0  mainta1n  their  independei 
j.  , . ^ ® tonQUG  o T this  m ci n conveyed  more  terror  o w n 

W^s  Jhot-r?n?*°r,Ph111p>  than  a”  the  legions  o?  Greece?  s^h 
asked^  wh?ch^of  them^ripbest^'^pril^^ihrf^^’^S  whe" 

continuance  Sf  "h  i Thea  1 ?h  su^lels^ipe^cd^JSn^he5 

requ  S?  in  a?i  5jf  healt*’  became  temperate  in  his  habits,  and 

r.Lnc  country , and  the  second  Founder  of  Rome? 
an  prince  of  Poenicia,  in  his  youth  became  master  of 

lef  S^1^f?ces  » taught  among  his  enlightened  nation.  When  he 

co“ntry  and  settled  among  the  Grecians  he  in- 

of  commerce?mastrJnom]!SIndfnavigati5nbetItand  1 % k"owl  edge 

the  literary  world]n9  ,iatlons*  and  gave  ther"  the  first  rank  in 

Copernicus,  by  bending  all  the  Dowers  of  hie  minri  f n 
astronomical  studies,  overthrew  the  Ptole- 


13 


pJtt.JSJSMId  fooghbef JSi'.JjJJUi  dPmons tB?ted  »*>.t 

control ?ng  power  "over  a 1 1 r|he%l  an.ls  Ihf 

*ss‘,5.::i3TO5IhTS>iTO?vr~”ssr“«  . 

* ?f  ?Br  f?ii;  * 

public  anv  sprui-s  •!+  ^ f y sr.*  If  1 nave  done  the 

thought."'  ~ * 11  lj  due  to  nothing  but  industry  and  patient 

twentv?fol!J'diS?^:„5et°re  he  was  forty-eight,  became  master  of 
versed  B^iL  [-nt  languages,  in  most  of  which  he  was  critical! 

pr os tTtu te° the°r 1 ch  1 ^utta  * Thl‘s  distinguished  schola? 'dtd\  Jot 
prostitute  the  rich  treasures  of  his  mind  to  the  sup- 
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of rchrtc 1 1 tyJ  but  thay  were  made  Subservient  to  the  cause 
validity  ‘'ofnihe*Mosaicnhis0iorySorjh1  Srealfo^i  n°a  ^a  ^ 

have  set  up  the  opinion  that  neglect  in  study  irreaula^itv 

5ssaiissrS5l;2::rs*^;s^*,,s"s *hs“ess?-s:“ss!ajjs  • 

ear1yWresolveUtohputeforth *#1 1 *yourUinte?I  SSl®?0®* 

Having  but  dust  cSaweleSd  ySiJ  U tirin' ‘Hint  vo^mSf 

Kr;E!Sf&S 

advantages  °f slA  «&’-««*•. MlSjUd"  SKIS  a^ 
the  spot ,Swhere^to°,ayethei°burdeneof,11the1r^S ta^6  ,n  Se1eCti"9 

15 

irtirs«%o™^rofohirs?fis,'?ejh?hiibra,it^°fK?heir  Maker 

it  ought  to  be  left  at  thP  SnJ«5  them  leave  the  blame,  where 
improvement  is  short • ainrfh%d2!«  f indo,!er!Ce*  Your  period  for 
your  life  in  resolvino^t.^  you  ^fYe!?  through  the  morning  of 
imbecility  Cf  old  aap9  JiSV®**  W1  d°  * you  may  sink  Into  the 
plishedc  Most  men  of  di ct< + a^  Y0Ur  late  designs  unaccom- 
Srand  obiec^of  m rJL-2  * nct!??  early  Settled  upon  some  one 
their  sioht  as  f5  SS J5’  Anf  thlS  obJe?t  did  not  glimmer  in 
rnc  o i ^alf  mergi  at  the  distant  horizon;  but  it 

ding  attitude,  as  the  lofty 
lew  of  the  curious  traveller, 
j plains.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
chool,  were  fired  with  the  spirit 
A1  exanrf^-  ' ' u j i ju  p°j  ie  Pri2e»  which  they  actually  won 

r*  ln  hi!  childb°°d,  grieved  at  every  conquest  of  his 

seot;,2ishorTor^  f*r“°9"’ua??nt9e^yw»“’2-v1^^^^ 

pBBo  1+  au  reap  tne>  br 1 gh tes t laurels  on  the  field  of  Mars 

^f'"«'e™h?lfs^u"dhbe  th°ersuemmftSo^isa"d 


^ . v, , , m 9 ii  nd  i t m era* 

rose  up  before  them  in  a com. 
pyramids  of  Egjfpt  loom  to  th> 
to  guide  him  over  its  extend 
when  they  were  mere  boys  at 
of  ambition,  and  fixed  upon 
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si.K,-:s,?Blf! £«;•- k.'.-s'sk'^'k; 

35iSSSetha5MtSul5i®1J„202pSSiiic“SSi  5^1^"®**"®"^°“^*"“^*"**- 

----- 

tel  ?Sd?he  s tudy rof  SK«“*  SJu^u^T  y°E  ^-“"eaTaXr 
are  finite;  andynever  presume"  thattVnM,nernber’  that  your  capacities 
of  Heaven.  Some,  to  gratify the^r \an  i tv*?  n°Pen  *h?  whoJe  freana 
of  universal  scholarship  have  wact!!n]? ■ 1 n acquiring  the  fame 
diversified  regions  of  science  ^ ^ovtep.  upon  vast  and 

have  Tost  their  Amni^e  bv  Aiming  ?s  some  ambitious  heroes 

centrate  then  your  powers  I L L"!"!''!"  conquest."  Con- 

th  an*  if  *you  Should *s catted  JouTI?  w1,Lbe  "och’mo^^bundan^6'1 

ISahniro“r?ao?„:f”bj^!:ovhe- 

his  powers,  and  attempted  to  vie  with^aiilterl  Whfnfh?idHV*dea 
a 0nBe’no?troyeda'?,Staken  pride  ^nd  uSgJatifled  var^iiy  * 9 * 

progress?  sl23en?sSarerof'rn  a-  h‘  f1rsV°“  but  slow 

advances  are  s low^es-9  d ’ shea.- caned  because  their  first 

1 7 

Some  capacitie^are6)  ?deSfreePso11s  ™that  °f  3 J“1cker  expansion. 

Sfn;jr.r?hi,Kgii:r,,;iu!;3:-!"' baV"Fth9ere^on^tedBut 

brilliant  day.  Mr  ILtt  when  . ba?"  f°’,owed  hy  a long  and 
short  themesyal lotted  h im ’bvhh i s mff 5e° 1 "b0j * . ?ou1 d not  wr1te  the 
perfect  mystery  how  anv  Sf  hi^  L?eSter,,3nd  ’I  seemed  to  him  a 
by  per sever i nga pp” i ca ti on  h2  n??Jf5  could  perform  the  task.  Vet 
writers  Dr  l ■ r .?  ® high  rank  among  theological 

sequent  * eminence 1 d ii  SlLt0^  9avf  n0  *"dications  of  his  sub- 
talents  ^ventured  tS”rl5?«hof  him1LstUt"Jb,?h?  best  k"a"  »is 

t\0a^thair?ee0bfle90b°^ya:dsWdei;fd;  p9^  ^ HV?«  a-b-9b" 

9SL\sS^s  tr  -"1?Je1^?^illr-ulr:-bren9th’ 

gain  nothing Idu^I^l'I  hhd^f g^v^ui^w^thoC^mJc^io Il,ar'S5a^ 
f rom"i ts  bedrbyegreat°ef fort  "kt  ?da-1  ‘ a"d  SS?  K’ieHJv^ 
before  it  wi  1 l^sinVihTlha^  ot?evne^„tsTtMefdefii??nysa1S:°W 
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the  richest  metal  among  currency  is  sunt  ,■  a 

mines,  and  must  be  raised  with  ar^ll  ^-,k  1 ? deep  and  sickly 

many  a wearisome  process  at  the  min*  and  then  Pass  through 

coiner's  stamp,  diamonds!  the  richest  nJ  nf  2*  re«]^s  the 

between  layers  of  rocks,  and  must  be  n’..?fw9  m!*  ?re  fast  bound 
iron,  and  then  vast  expense  and  l*hn  Pried  put  with  leavers  of 
them  to  the  polish  of  a first  watJr °‘?.rnust  be  endured  to  bring 
expect  to  be  put  into  the  ItlseVs  n * ■ Can  you  then 
hi  wC13nCe  wltbout  hard  toil  and  Datipnt^6  invaluable  treasures 
nd:ed  -^ars  ago,  what  various  and  co^fii^-arch?-  About  two 
??.tbe  subJ£cts  of  natural  ph  i losoDhv°nf|i 1 Ctl  n2  °Plni°ns  prevailed 
did  Bacon  commence  his  labors1  how^ri^i,  Upon  what  a chaotic  world 
before  him!  Yet  he  was  nfit5,:c!0W  ?ark  and  formidable  the  prosoer 
Of  obstructions  , that"0 s<?me o^l^  Ah°“9h  Se  »«*  « ?e«1bl 
Inveniam  viam  aut  faciam."  S 0rks  he  Prefixed  this  motto, 

great  thi t"S 1„gs  1nJ*”e5f!  ^u  must  attempt 

te rpr Ts e!"1 3Hi]tony ear Ty "resolved1  to ^ 

rS°  write  the  History^f  his  owntcoun??J!PlAS|h  bl?ree . area  t things, 
3 Heroic  Poem,  and  from  this  mirnne°Un^L  ■ a Latin  Dictionary,  and 
not  even  the  loss  of  h?s  eyes*  Pool  ^Jj"9  COu1d  div®rt  him,*  no, 
resolved  upon  his  great  work  of  trSnslltiSn  °T  twer»ty-five 
the  space  of  five  years  he  comolet^H l**  a5  domer  s Iliad,  and  in 
?f  th?  literary  world.  DwiqhtP  i t ? s b -5eS 1 9n  to  the  admiration 
Juvenile  years,  to  be-  9 * 1t:  1S  said,  resolved,  in  his 

19 

sight  unti?ahe°wasaIfevated9to  the  °f  th  1 s obJ'ect  he  never  lost 
Seminary,  where  he  presided  for  *£%££**  ldeJ?t1a1  chair  of  that  * 
guished  ability,  as  spread  hie f!m series  of  years  with  such  distin- 
eastern  world  Thint  ’f  fame  0ver  both  the  western  ~nri  stln 

accident  You  mus^des  ?aVEf  J°U  wiL!.ever  do  much  by  me?e 
mitting  assiduity  to  accomplish  vour8^^1^9*  dnd  ^abor  with  unre- 
necessary in  any  great  undSrtaEi™  Purpose.  Two  things  are 
and  undying  perseverance  in  executi ly  * “m!1  concerted  plans 
counsel,  and  excellent  f?ut1n9  them.  When  abilitv  in 

the  great  character.  But  thpvmeet  1n  an  . 1 ndi vi dual  , they 
Charles  the  first  was  abie  in  the  r»h£e  *0,"®times  found  separate. 
Practice.  In  planning  he  shSne  as  f ?UJ  irresolute  in  * 

field  of  action  he  was  a w verin!  and  J \?taDte?man*  but  ^ the 
well  possessed  a mind  both  stroEa  f?eb]®  Prince.  But  Crom- 
ed  on  his  course,  he  pursued  it  9wilh  e]?S+uC'  When  he  had  fix- 
confidence,  and  unbending  resolut^ni  aJ 1 the  ^jesty  of  self- 
before  him,  as  feebler  beasts  flee  hI^«HenSu  obs truct i ons  retired 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  nhcL.V  before  the  lion  of  the  fores* 

and  bow  around  dn  invincible  character°PasS • e10n  W1 1 1 yivs  way»C* 
folly  of  contending  with  a spirit  conscious;  of  the 

intimidate.  It  may  cause  you  maiv  n»in* n?th!!2p  can  change  or 
the  arguments,  which  ouoht  h«n,y  pa1nful  efforts  to  weigh  all 
profession  In  life?  SSt  let  ^ upon  your 

as  is  compatible  with  safety  w?.5?  d0;e  w,th  as  much  despatch 
vexatious  balancings,  ?n  ?eeMe  osciHa-*  ^°U’'  beSt  In 
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power  * and  % ire  4of  Gyour  mi  nd^ai^bl *5  °f  IeSt>  that  the  whole 

accomplishment  of  your  well  eon-all  ^pent  in  the  successful 

d£?-h°f  Caesar  was  hugely  agitated*™  J^a|ures-  The  mighty 

whe^er  tesLuVd  tlnvev  ni«at  ni9ht  in  whi?h  he 

peril  ofVi?e5d  ltaly  from  CisalpiSe  GaCi  tf?fPh  ?^er  the  river» 
peril  of  the  enterorisp  *.  u Q ^ ^ * The  boldness  and  t*ho 

? civn  „ar,  stag  r f , M J!  aJ!d  »>°">entouS  result  of”* 

the  agonies  of  silpense.  B^t  nn  f°2  5 while,  he  hung  in 

rested  noSmore ‘til l^the^r ea toques ti'o*!leda  *1®e**w^c!®n»*"hnd**le 

6 wh«PwJ„|^sU,Sinu,J,Jhe  R°"a"  «“i!V  dec1ded-  wha“a" 

bad  cause!  When  Almigro!  Pin'r^and*?1?  UOn  do  even  in  a 

Jii’T  ^reat  and  bloody  project  of %nU^De-uques»  had  formed 
celebrated  mass  in  one  Sf  the  Soani^^S  P?ru’  th^ 

commencement  of  their  und™  + f £ .Cathe<irals  "as  a pledge 

a ti^iUnHelf  tin9  fl>mness  to  fin?Ih  thlir  1nd.then  Proceeded 
attained  at  length  a success  J’fo^er 

forgetful°ofWyour  h*tlth°  ,Th»rary  el"1"en«e,  you  must  not  be 
mind  end  the  body  Ss  vef;  g™*  powa!;  X ^thy  between  thl 
healthy,  the  former  will  bl  jctive  U 6-,att<ir  l>e  firm  and 

;;od  heau” ,s  essen‘iai  “>  ^s-th^inryrjiUiSr^a?*.,, 

I[;er®  “«at  be  sSme“?ti!engtheof1?lJImiiiar-nCJ?S  of  kn°wledge. 
or  !t  will  be  liable  to  give  wav  uJdow  12  th?  P^ica!  system, 
the  soul.  Heavy  machinery  wh^n  *!) e mi9hty  workings  of 

by  an  engine  fi?m  and  mass^  ?I  df ’ven  fast,  must  be  supported 

strike  sti:fard  a"«  at?en^heJed  [!»*  !L,S  all  flesh, P?h» 
scrjke  a hard  blow.  So  the  Tn  + ^iV 1 * '-?rds  and  bones,  cannot 

P°rtfd.and  braced  by  muscular  S?nilIeCtUaJuPOwers  must  be  sup- 
,fr«ted  and  laborious  stSdlel  ? !?v  or  they  wi  1 1 fail  in  p?0. 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  timpc  h ^ 1 s ti  rsgu  i shed  scholars? 
this  subject.  If  you  desire  : IaVe  !?U  tf'e  importance  of 
you  must  separate  yourselves  f rom11?6^?^1  e W1  th  a11  wisdom, 
intemperance.  How  many  fine  in?el  ^?]\"Ce’  d^sipation  and 
under  the  rust  of  sloth!  how  man6^!6*"^5  have  crumbled  away 

bJi^v  W,>d-by  floating  from  KEct'E  thel1-  length 

sottishnessi  Let  thin  ihl  'ndul9ences,  have  been  merged 
your  health  form  a conspicuous tj°n  and  the  improvement ^f 
Be  temperate  in  all  thilgl  ,^?nPjrL1n  ^0Ur  sys*em  of  education 

?IdR^n  ^tudies*  Few  sihotin  can  r?nrln  ®*«fe1se,-i„  rS!t. 
to  Bacchus,  and  yet  be  favored  with1!^  dainties,  or  sacrifice 

feel  an“enthus iastic^zeaf 

t V^r0^r  ^ H Vs  p“-r  k - 

Play  the  truant,  or^o^as te^ei”  ^oJrs^^^  PPP?la  Io“POn 
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u po n themhIightsnofyp|rn^!Ss  tha/shlTd*  lt  is  0nly 

You  must  therefore  climb  anHrlSnJ  !he -d 1 s tri bu tes  her  laurels, 
gain  the  summit,  before  you^can  win^hl*^  rugged  sides,  till  you 
moderate  in  his  meals,  sclent  but  littf  crown.  Aristotle  was 
out  of  his  couch  with  a bullet U ’ t1e;  n always  with  one  hand 
brazen  vessel  underneath mi!J*  I.If*  Whlfh’  ^ falling  into  a 
studies.  Archimedes  wac’en  aKc  ej!r.Iy  awake  him  to  renew  his 
thattheaof ten  forgot  hit  own  £l?rSnd  hichiS  ^ubl’me  specul ations  , 
objects.  And  when  pulled  awav  frnm*h’1S  t°jd  and  a^  surrounding 

bathe  for  his  heaSth,  h?s  mind  wls , S?uJ1eS  by  h?s  friend  to 
and  he  drew  his  dianramt  * n . s intent  on  his  subject, 

or  upon  his  newly  anointed  bod£?  when^Vd^olJ1;;  °V,S  bath’ 
problem,  or  had  ascertained  k«  , MneP  he  had  solved  a favorite 

amount  of  brass,  which  the  aoTdsmfth  !]ydro^tatic  experiment  the 
while  making  the  king's  cro^n  he  was  tbe  9°>d- 

Joy.  The  celebrated  Mr  Rittunhnneo  J^ed.with  transports  of 
boy,  employed  in  cSlti«tiJ!  Ihecsoil  lm5rica:  "as,  when  a 
acquiring  scientific  knowleeiae  thai's!.*  ? so  intent  was  he  in 
the  stones  of  the. field  whirl  he  laJoSlw  p,°“9b’  the  fences,  and 
figures  which  he  drew  to”f  aci  1 i ts  d ’ were  marl(ed  with  .the 

demonstration.  He  was  one  If  ,hJs  pr°9pess  in  mathematical 

culate  the  tonsil  Sf  vSSSs  .1  ?l®-Sl°.W*Ee  appo1"to<l  to  cal- 

"This  phenomenon  had  ne"I  bell  Il.S  h,.J \S?SE*S  iune  3-  ,763’ 
inhabitant  of  our  earth  ar,j  um  i?en  bu^  twice  before  by  any 
person  then  1 ’ and  W°uld  never  be  seen  again  by  any 
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They^epa i red^to  the’sllected ^pot  "an/th  Cl  °US!  1S  the  horizon*" 
anxious  gaze  at  the  sun,  waitina  “for  Jh™6"  ^0od  in  silent  and 
observation, — it  came  an!  J !L  for  the  predicted  moment  of 

planet  and  the  sun,  an  emotion  of  iov^U*  °f  c^nfact  between  the 
the  breast  of  Mr.  Rittenhouse  that^he  t?a*^+W5ruU^  was  e*cited  in 
whose  heart  is  formed  fSr  sSch  cuJi5L  aiI?ted*  1 love  the  man 
What  a noble  and  affectino%yPmni!!?  i!L  2d  e£Static  enjoyment, 
with  enthusiastic  affection  the^maA  scholar  does  not  embrace 

magnitude  and  exactness  o?  ^?La??’  Wh°?e  Soul  • in  view  of  the 

such  S"  °'ePC™<"«.giow  Of  ?ljlnlclulirlliiglt?uscept1b1e  of 

only  way  i n^hillTylu  ‘li  1 "*bl  pXrmi  ttedr|  ’ remenlp®r'  that  the 

and  lazy  sinecu?es?d  You  ha^^com^pDon 1 IhS04^1  ndul ge  empty  t1tlas 
period  for  drones  and  dunces  to  Ila^thp-^S  stage  at  too  late  a 
science.  With  a si  ight  variation^  tho^f*  ^3Sk  am?n9  tbe  sons  of 
address  you,  as  the  connuovn^  n-p  S©nius  of  learning  may 

who  was  called  Alexander^  When^^saw^him  J1d,?ne  ?f  h1s  soldiers, 
zeal;  he  said  to  him  "floht  hott„  blu  fau^ter  in  courage  and 
time  has  been,  whel  ihe  o?olrllI  fl,an9e  V°“r  name."  The 

Te  cause  olYcVen^  Yfe  BoY  "P*  ^*™* 

years  lived  without  the  knowledge"?  alrilul  tSIe?"!!^0!?  "he 
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and  knew  little  else  but  war  and  plunder.  More  than  four 
thousand  years  passed  away  before  there  was  an  architect, 

nearfJr^ i3a!h  °r  cSiner  in  a11  Germany  and  Scythia.  And 

fhl  L OU-and  y,et:s  had  gone  by  before  Newton  discov- 
®Jed  mechanism  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  properties 

?hJl95li«  IS  t?6  CaUSe  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  But 
student^ ays  of  slow  movement  have  pas~ed  away;  and  now  the  hard 
laic!  experimenter,  no  longer  trammelled  by  the 

In  every  scnoolmen,  are  making  rapid  and  bold  advances 

LI?  e»n 6 r « d e p a r tm e n t of  science.  During  the  last  half  century 
a u amp n tin  °th co['res p0 ndence  and  intercourse  have  been  greatly 
IIS  S?Jl?ni*he,ihU,n!!n  uind  has  been  roused  to  wonderful  activity, 
a Sniri?  ?I!La-d  Si?arpsn®d  to  a bi9b  degree  of  acuteness; 

LJfh  Lf-t  inquiry  and  experiment  has  gone  abroad  in  the 
earth,  ana  its  march  will  never  be  arrested,  till  time  shall 

hljrbeen  tLhare  been . the^resul  ts  of  this  grand  movement?  what 
have  been  the  conquests  of  general  science?  What  scholastic 

batt?Impntnt  1S^hr\Whi!Ch  She  has  not  carried— what  moss-grown 
height  ?«t+hI^Whlhh  uh®  haS  not  Planted  her  standard?  What' 
PVDl^Pd?  ^he  h!S  n~0t  sorveyed—  what  depth  has  she  not 

whit  desert  or  sand  or  snow,  has  she  not  traversed  — 

fSuJ  thonclnri  .r-°+  Str®lt  has  she  not  navigated— what  ice  of 
ousand  winters  has  she  not  seen— what  mountain  or 

herVsearrhar2h1JX  iauKShS  n0t  meas ured — wh a t mineral  has  escaped 
s?arcb““Wnat  stubborn  resistances  in  the  great  field  of 
experiment  has  she  not  overcome — what 
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or*bcon  vermin  to*1  gas?"  "’eanS  t0  break'  0r  fuse>  or  s0"'e- 

over  theV!res»nthnSe  s?J®ndld  victories,  which  shed  such  a giory 
over  the  present  age,  will  you  grieve,  that  so  much  has  been  ^ 

imitators  Shp,ne«^  take  the  humble  grade  of  mere  learners  and 
II.  *11  £ * because  y°u  f a°cy  that  so  little  room  is  left  for 
edoe?  But0I®  X191?*!  contributors  to  the  stock  of  human  knowl- 

Thule  haatnJle12*n?t  tow?uch  unworthy  conclusions.  The  Ultima 
Thule  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  No  literary  Hercules  has 

intel  llctnai°  f?ar*hiSii£inars  t0  m?rl5  the  utmost  bounds  of 
. j 4nvont*  Can  Se^  ^ 1 m i ts  to  the  march  of  discovery 

and  invention?  Who  can  tell,  but  that  the  power  of  the  furnJ2e 

present  rlc£illdd  so  hi9h  as  t0  reduce,  if  not  to  annihilate  the 
hut +h*+ ®? 2 d number  of  elementary  substances?  Who  can  tell, 

enabfe  Js9lnnte  Tay.yet  be  so  improved  and  combined,  as  to 

buttl  «sApI?^-°nI^  i°Jee  rnountai  ns  and  oceans  upon  other  worlds, 

can  tellSChIiaIIaihat  tbey  are  gilded  with  populous  cities?  Who 

llkeVour  pllihth?i  we  hha!i1,4.ure  1or)9»  See  the  planets  passing, 
like  our  earth,  through  all  the  varieties  of  seasons,  now  showina 

and  nov^thP^1?!11655  ?f  winter»  now  the  flushing  Bloom  of  spring! 
and  now  the  golden  colors  of  autumn?  Who  can  tell,  but  that  9 

iU°diJcS5:r1;CreaSe2  P°?erS  °f  <^«cope  the . ast?Jn52SJ 
inythl  Kill  second  galaxy,  now  deeply  sunk  from  mortal  eyes 

genius  ml!  vltPaIiJp°falJhe^-+hWh0  Ca"  Say*  but  that  some  eighty 
genius  may  yet  arise,  and,  with  more  success  than  Leibnitz 

d?IIlLa,IIIVersal  ]a"9uage,  which  shall  sink  the  barriers’of 
diverse  tongues,  and  bring  the 
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“f Ja ®?S”rS?e5nb«,Si ose  O'-otherhood? 

with  each  otha?h»,t?#rhffn  "*th  an™ ceU?ltv”X!  a ”I“°" 

b ri n q thecp  I their  discoveries  a„H  lty  interchange 

solid  columns  Pmnate  ?1v1s1ons  in  the  ??i Pn? -?°Vsrnen ts » and  you 
Phalanx?  In  *m?re  9lori'ous  and  invinJihf ntjf1c  warfare  into 
unexampled  act i vi +an • era  as  this,  dis ti nauish "h n tbe  Grecian 

•ty.  ^ow  can  you  clnn  tbe  »*1gh2it  iS  for 

Pursuits  of *lSf c°P^cratllnP  J?  ;oura?h?!  of 
to  your  country  rf^ml  „Y°“r  obligations  to  nn«2L. -?lents  to  the 
Greece  and  Rome’has  l!Jnnth*S  dev°tion  of  tafent  ’th*  a?d  esPeciall 
we  have  only  the  f!j° n9  s’nce  gone  down  +o  ri^P  The  glory  of 
actually  possess  If a^e,?ts  of  their  works  vlt  1*n°,'!ore-  ™oug h 
curiosities  shoniJfKtheir  writings,  statuas*  that  we 

what  a fearful  an"*hilated,  what  a i«CP  and 

The  light  wc\u]d  be  made  in  oJr  cihln  fhou1d  we  sustaini 

fom  east  to  wesT  iJ^*  that  °f  he«en h«  hi  an2  Libraries! 

atodr0^hS6^^^^£TjP^- 

W°r,dB^^„ar^?f£pp;d^?tUaI^  - returned  ^.“Wnta, 

theebioodbof  *yoUr^fatherspStpeesa^°wBich  has  ^been °s tai ned^by 
27 

^ifera^5  t?e«u^enCeThWh1Ch  the^  have  bequeathed  v 

and  patrons  of  science^  [Jf  T?  dl  s tinguished  also  yas*th°St  them 

the  :tzh0>  ir^P" «f “iich^y, ;;;?,;;?»?  ^:us%:°s: 

existence?  tyo!Jhifh  you  are  thus  indebted s ancestors?  Shall 
Period?  Ind  to  thl*  Peculiarly  hap?y?  in  b?J"ricbed  by  your 

a^"  s ?jS- ^»a^pihp^„the 

or  in  th«  speculations . Had  you  hPP«  k up?n  absurd  and 

comp! emen t Uof 

in6de. pendency 0 Vath ” ”a ^ ®^f ®r 3abo ve  tW*5  so°?Tc«t 

you  have  bleSybon?t-er  than  fe®'  the  oower  nfrf"k{  J?”  atnk 
Pursuits , and  in  s a?,era’  ‘‘istingSished  Lr”.U'?t1on-  e“t 

astonishing33 trides  amakaaaea  *maPBCwhic^%f  ^n3”3  ^aCun<^er 

and  ecommeriialir^ni  be^aa^aa^  aaa^epPu,ci  fs  ^o^3  3 C*°^°auf  ^ t3rar^ 

Pf  our  suffrages,  erests-  °ur  military  establ  IsLeot^th^yllSe 
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term  °t  Public  service,  the  subjugation  of  all  our 
p!?”s  °f  honor  and  emolument  to  the  control  of  merit  the 
mal ti  pi ica tion  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  the  qrowinq 

ouManouaoeU<^anHS  and  Pr°fess1°nal  men,  the  vast  extent  of9 
courts  9arf  «i?  no^ff®C1?ny  ?ur,  important  relations  to  foreign 
a^tiie’onlnJ  InPffV7Ifrly  ca 1 cu 1 ated  to  awaken  and  call  into* 
rec!ivedPaimil?  ? the  ?oweCs  ?f  genius.  Hitherto  we  have 
the  ea?terl  wo^id11  £U  + C.!a??1Ca1  ?ooks  and  works  of  taste  from 
and  imitator*?  , L 8ut  i*1?]1  "e  a1ways  be  a nation  of  dependants 
? .l0  £an  tel7»  bub  that  this  country  may  yet 

of  Dhi losoDhiral  ,®wto?»  ®ho  shall  greatly  enlarge  the  boundaries 
or  philosophical  learning?  or  another  Milton,  to  sinq  the  praises 

He>-e  historians  may’arlse.  who  shaH 
^ not  narrations  of  revolting  scenes  of  blood, 
or  the  abominations  of  an  apostate  church,  but  by  recordinq  the 

^‘'all  nvethar?£p9  + eS^  * and  th  e.  ha  PP 1 n,es  s of  free  states,  which 
r"®!1  £et  ari,sa  to  increase  the  blessedness  of  this  western 

thi?SRpnhhi  When  I reflect  on  the  immense  territory  over  which 
wo]ifheP^  ]C  is  rapidly  spreading  the  blessings  of  population 
I!h?J£hman2  laarnin9»  when  I consider  the  momentous  subjects, 
which  must  often  agitate  our  elective  Congress,  and  the  en- 

nation  moPh»!^CJS,.Wh1?tlkare  0”en1"9  before  ihls  exalted 
nation,  my  heart  beats  with  patriotic  ardor,  and,  for  the 

nollf^Aai  W*??  that  my  1lfe  may  be  protracted  to  witness  the 

Shile  5m!  mil  annium  0f  t.his  bappy  land.  But  we  must  decrease, 
while  you  may  increase.  Long  after  we,  your 
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fathers  in  ye^rs  , are  slumbering  in  the  dust,  vou  may  survive 
to  enjoy  and  bless  your  country.  y v ve 

if  vonewniiHm^  my  y°ung  friends,  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
LS  ill  dJ  A"  honorable  triumph,  you  must  cultivate  moral 

inteJIst?ynf  £l?i  311  y°ur  attainments  to  advance  the 

interests  of  your  fallow  men.  The  paths  of  virtue  and  pietv 

thf  !!le  P5th5  0f  pure  and  lasting  happiness,  bSt  furnish 

in?«i i r ^*aU?  the  *ost  powerful  incentives  to  the  pursuit  of 
nte  *».  1 greatness.  The  man,  who  is  governed  by  debauched 
P and  indulges  in  the  excesses  of  vice,  will  cloud 

1 ' ; a11  hls  mental  powers.  But  should  a life  of 

excite  the  ter^n^y0Ur+?indiuU“1Bpaired * stin  your  talents  will 
exc ue  the  terror,  rather  than  procure  the  praises  of  mankind 

You  ^Possess  all  the  astonishing  powers  of  Hume  or  Voltaire; 

all  the  linht  ii?"£  you  refus?  to  be  guided  by  theeGod  of  heaven, 
+hl  *be  light  which  you  can  give  on  moral  subjects,  will,  like 

the  ignis  fatuus,  only  bewilder  and  mislead  your  followers  True 

?l!r?h5°E;1stS  1"  real  9°odness  * In  prosecuting  ySir  JtEdies . 

ho0or  your  Maker  and  the  public  good  be  your  exalted 
i SSAn^YhU  desP1Se  the  miser,  who  draws  himself  up  into  his 
shell,  and  heaps  up  gold  and  silver  to  satiate  in  secret  his  own 

tTrp«C1SJIS  h^eS*  While,  however,  you  detest  his  covetous  prac- 
ti-es,  you  have  some  relief  in  the  reflection,  that  when  he  dies 
hi.*  chests  of  hoarded  millions  may  be  broken  open,  and  their  * 
appropriated  to  objects  of  public  utility.  But  who  is 
thse.  better  for  that  knowledge  of  the  literary  miser,  which 
vanishes  away  at  the  death  ’ wmcn 
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of  the  possessor?  If,  with  a view  to  your  own  gratification 

vnurlpi  y0U  sh?u1d  retire  from  the  noise  cf  the  world,  and  shut 
rniil  l^GS  1 iP  in  your  cl°ister,  there  to  spend  your  days  in 
bp11?^1^9  * + Z s^e?ts  ?f  Polite  and  classical  learning,  you  may 
?^nn  W?d  Wlth  ad111J"atlon  and  regret,  as  men  would  gaze  at  an  * 

sS°  i?6W  contained  in  its  trunk  an  invaluable 

treasure,  secure  against  all  attacks  of  human  effort. 

Oevote  then,  my  friends,  your  earliest  powers,  and  all  your 

of *^re  1 i a f nn S Sfrvice  of  your  country,  and  to  the  interests 

of  religion.  Prosecute  your  studies,  not  to  gratify  your  curiosity 

benef  actori^to  t0  q“a'ify  y°U  t0  beCOme 

We  would  congratulate  you  on  the  auspicious  commencement  of 

of  "you”  JST  yESDedall  U be,  "“mber'e?  th*  MpJlSJ“SSrtlo„« 

students’ln  SffI  7]yi  wou]d  we  welcome  the  new  accession  of 

students  to  this  seat  of  learning.  May  you  be  distinguished  for 
close  and  successful  application  to  yoi/studfes  a^d^ay  your 
characters  b£  unstained  by  the  follies  and  vices,  which  too  often 

ai ieJhpahC01 1 egiate  life,  that  you  may  finish  your  course  with 
all  the  honors  of  moral  and  literary  merit.  Be  assured  that  a 
regard  to  your  best  good  dictated  the  subject  of  this  Lecture  We 
nurJui?  i5Ve  ®nklndled  in.y°ur  breasts  a quenchless  zeal  in  the 

as  with  thpSnisnt6n^  We  «fish  Jo  have  it  written  upon  your  memories 
heart  *i?f  diamond,  that  well  directed  efforts  and  a 

t0  d + VOt  your  acclu  1 s i t ions  to  the  glory  of  God,  will 

raise  you  to  a high  place  among  the  luminaries  and 

31 

Sn;lRt?:?i2l.thVWOrld-  1 sPeak  the  sentiments  of  the  Faculty 
inunivoHC°  when  I say,  that  our  best  earthly  interest  is 

involved  in  its  prosperity.  We  wish  that  it  may  shed  a sure  and 
growing  light  on  this  rising  state,  and  hold  an  honorable  rank 

It?n?t.!l!p  ?any  kindred. establishments  that  adorn  our  happy  nation. 
Its  students  we  must  view  as  our  children,  and  we  shall  not  on  v 
embrace  them  with  the  affection  of  a parent,  during  their  re?i- 
dence  here,  but  shall  follow  them,  when  they  leave90ur  Seminary 
with  the  tenderest  solicitude  for  their  te!por!J  2nd  Ste?Ml  y’ 

thlfnnnd  £rosecuta  then  your  studies  in  the  fear  of  God  and  for 
the  good  of  man.  Let  not  the  pride  of  philosophy,  and  the  la- 
mentable example  of  a few  distinguished  scholars,  allure  v i into 
Ji2/Snk;  °f  infidemy. -“Gratitude  and  every  motive  o?  '-e 
?®Ja!?d  2f  y°Uia  reverence  for  the  gospel.  Protestant  c.  ri<  Vanity 

Seve?  renav6r  Th^h i 9jVen n|ar? 1 9 su<jh  suPPort’  as  lear„,ng  can 
never  repay.  The  history  of  Christendom  bears  witness  to  this 

I£%??pnrp0f  ^raS*US’  of  Srotius,  Of  Bacon  and  a ho“  of  luminaries 

christiani^SlWVa?  ^^"In^ex^pf ef 

cou,d  not  recount  tLm  an  *- " &• 

Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days. 

On  all  her  branches;  piety  has  found 

Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prayer 

Has  flowed  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dewsT" 
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"Education  is  the  great  secret  of  our  nature.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
subject  about  which  man  have  speculated  so  widely,  and  on  which  they  have 
exhausted  so  much  ingenuity," 


"State  interference,  on  the  other  hand  is  calculated  to  do  no  good, 
and  not  a little  evil  to  the  cause  of  general  information.  This  was 
peculiarly  the  case  with  the  countries  of  the  old  time.  Where  the 
infant  minds  of  a whole  people  moulded  and  bent  down  to  a particular  system, 
which  has  its  efficacy  and  authority  only  from  the  constitution  of  the 
land,  that  people  will  be  left  to  boast  only  a kind  of  selfishness  of 
learning,  which  may  be  as  narrow  as  it  is  superficial •,  and  more,  it  makes 
but  a creed  of  education,  which  has  not  even  the  solitary  advantage  of 
the  thousand  doctrines  in  religion,  that  of  bearing  along  the  mind  in  a 
inarch  of  investigation." 


1.  Discusses  the  advantages  of  education  for  personal  and  cultural  de- 
velopment . 

2.  Defines  the  role  of  government  in  education  and  in  providing  broader 
educational  opportunities  £o  the  country. 
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PORTLAND,  NOV.  9,  7821. 


SIR 

* We  are  d’  w',,u’  "UV * 9>  l82l- 

4°  ! °f thanks Af or  the*!™8^  MECHANIC 

Publication.  m last  evening,  and  to  reouLf1 0quent  Address 

«guest  a copy  f 0r 

"«"»*■«  MEUEN,  Esq.  NATHA"“i™iIC^!‘ V «.  c.  ^ 


it*  ^ 

submitted  to^the^h69?  satisfacti on  that  the  f n 
a belief  that  the^Sst  ?LJ5|  Comn,i  ttee  — andf?t  Adciress  is 


ADDRESS. 


EDUCATION  is  th 

of  ■ ^e^stedUso  ' w 7 dely  3 Pf  nd  hg  re 

o*  time,  when  mind  f-i*-*  Kso  mucb  ingenuity  F*._n,  .*  and  °n 

from  out  the  mi«n-c  II*  began  to  break  int«  from  the  infancy 

one  contlnJld  an*  ’“PJMfltfon  I"  «"«l  shin/ 

of  man,  to  suit  °Jfor!f*>  and  fashion  Inrf  ®*  there  bas  been 

adapt  it  to  the  r ircu^*' ta Ce  °f  501118  pb  i ?os*oph  ic  *?Pd ?V^  tfle  5 P f 
periods  of  the  wa*1  ances  and  gen  iu*  nfP*lc  lncJividual,  or 

that  which  the  tirre-c*  th  e training  up  of  youth  “i?6*  At  almost  all 
boar,  and  It  fs  iSt^fii*^40  de^nd,  ?Ith°r  ^-n°W,ever»  has  been 

ta  1 ked^abou  t , *2?%%*  *°"h  J*  a"5  w^V^Jfed 

n°t  to  hazard  many  c?Jrt-of  edu  cat  ion  **<?,?  Jj tJle»  to  be  indif- 

m%SrL?t^hb”"?-bf;crtto0 

f fa  ?o:?cthi  ?.%si : Ji  ‘Js^i  *??„ »; ; j °*°^  **" 1 ta ' 

fathers  9 the  mere  persuasion  or  informat?  aSua  Und  of 

- i -»  ormation  which  the^rl‘ 
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nat1ona?rpr?nc?ple^  *wi thol t baaa?t*h6  f°rce  and  «*iv1ty  of  their 
extended  knowledge.’  W,tho“  be9ett,ng  any  of  the  refinement  of 

it,  t hirers  "certainly  |hgrea  rjeal^f h may  be  derivsd  from 

1!t04t5e  shade  of  a thousand  years  ^ ?LPJhcSUr®  in  lo°kin9  back 
°f  mind  and  manner  which  each  succe-cii/o0^8^-^  the  character 
and  how  well  adapted  were  their  SlffiJi  * 9 mimi9ht  boast  of; 
and  belief  to  the  exigence  of  qeJe^r?V°de!.°f  ^ruction, 
show  us,  in  a clear  l i nh  + +u,4.9f ? a 1 information.  It  serves  tn 

it  has  been,  gradual  'and^low- of  intellect  must  be,  as 
is  at  least  uncertain,  whether  £»»»«  seems  to  whisper,  that  it 

°?  r°ad  to  wisdom.  We  confess  fo^in”*^  m°+u  than  half  way 

of  that  system  of  iura  + 7««  l - uSVtor  mstance  the  proDrietv 

Greeks  and  Romans-  which  taugh t them^"^  ?m°I!2  the  Pri’mitiJe 
observance  of  certain  qreat  nrin^in?  t0  train  their  minds  to  the 
were  as  high  and  as  lafting  « 5X2PsH;,WhJCh*,it!!ey  were  told, 
sense  which  God  seems  to  have  cut  into  thlf?Unded  upon  an*  innate 
creation — som6thing  which  seems  to  ha!#*!®  human  soul  from  its' 
grandeur  to  character.  it  was  no  dir«rt9lVwn  a c®rtain  moral 
the  faculties  to  the  attainment  of  dwh  Jt  °d  C?gular  moulding  of 
was  a rough  outline  of  duty;  and  thonnh  Calu*aI?  education;  it 
how  to  live  with  honor  and  g<Jory  to  thpm<  oi  li"1 ^ . be)fe  shown  men 
them  how  to  live  to  the  use9and\enefit  nf  IhS>  7t  did  not  show 
to  hear  of  Plato,  deliverinq  £n  afmoli*-  f the  world.  We  admire 

young  followers  on  the  promontory  !f  Suni,S,!irS!!fdh0CJri'rie  to 
theorist  on  the  s u b i p r t nf  mn •' , unium,  but  had  a modern 

him  their  ears?  th^wuld  m0<iier"  educa«<»> ’be99ed  thin.  to'lSnd 

discard edhLocke"s  sIstlniMi tholtljuch  ^ateaUbrlan1  seems  t0  have 

time  to  have  made  a rapid  llllll  t„ Jhl  and  at  the  same 

"Mathematical  truths"  savs  he  lll.I"""?rta,1iy  °,;  the  soul, 

reason,  that  they  are  eterna?*  .,«!?*  1nn??e  in  U5  for  the  very 
b®.  eternal,  theyyCan  onfy  b^emeSttion^Jn  * If.then  these  truths 
which  exists  somewhere;  and  the  fountain  «2mTa  fountain  of  truth, 
God.  The  idea  of  God  then  in  its  tu^n  iff  Trfth  can  only  be 
human  mind;  and  our  soul,  which  coltl?^  Jh  7nJ?ate  idea  in  the 
must  be  an  immortal  essence.*'  c°otains  the-:  et  — ty  ; truths 
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tent  and  strange;*  and  ^ad  1 one^f 1 the  i t0  broJ9h  a P1an  so  inconsis 
system  like  those  which  obtain  L^ir  own  time  fallen  on  any 
philosophy  or  the  arte  tho«  a??nu  us  * either  with  regard  to 
wondered  at  the  hypothetical  Yn„]d  ha^e  shaken  their  heads,  and 
far  beyond  his  a ^ A Ne  nlu  { one  who  had  stepped’so 

philosophy  of  the  spheres  nn'aht  havo^cf Un^  >uand  a11  his  subiime 
upon  the  temple  of Belli* *b!t 9Jf  haSiOIYfhed  the  astronomers 
learning,  and  exactness  and  hlL*ty  Je  doubted,  whether  the 
have  made  them  the  oracles  thev  wpfp°f  science  would  alone 
all  these  great  things  in  them^  thl**  J4  *uS  the  be9inning  of 
wondered  at;  and  the  aae  would mad5  thern  wonder  and  be 
ed  to,, the  deeper  and  more  snipnS?HhaVe  b?rn?»  nor  have  listen- 
ius.  The  Spartan  was  edlcatSri  ^ speculations  of  modern  gen- 
shield  as  h ' e r t l he  l00ked  UP°"  his 

but  he  learnt  at  thJ  lamJ  till  +?raYei  he  was  taught  to  steal; 
certainty  of  punishment  Yet  thSc  lnfamy  of  detection,  and  the 
it  was  well  enough  he^as  educated  so*  for^  i°r  5*?  t0  kn0WJ 
war  and  rapine;  society  knlw  no  such  line^  1 ,!Ved 1 n . 30  a9e  of 
does  now;  and  it  was  enough  for  hiJthJ?  h d boundaries  as  it 
constitution  of  human  nsturp  3lat  he  saw  the  form  and 

regularity  to  which  it  might’be  brC^ht*1*1!!?  sf  °d  the.P°1ish  and 

was  like  his  religion,  simple  and  eflmentari  ?n indeed> 

1 1 on  wo,  s his  religion.  ^ * in  fdet  his  6ducci~ 

language;  and^'in^tracinq^the  *r  TUS*  comPrehens  ive 

standing  from  times  of  old  »,I  .^.aJd  cl,aracto>-  of  under- 
1t,  from  the  Impression  it*has  i!fj  form  our  Judgment  about 

^.v:  & Jsfs-niEs  iy*  "M^Etrs&T 

trained'to  ”0?  not.ltrl c?,’f  mEU^^AL^^he^^e"1 

and  the1r°s trengtfo°1n^anSunset t?ed  ^wor’d^*  **5*  Kas  ^elr  pride 

every  thing  to  the  great  godT ’Jjj ! ^e^SoIf  th*^  ‘S/J&h 
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constituted  the  very  essertcp  n-f  +k<**v*  . 

spirit  of  their  education  The  bSdi  anS"^1  PhilosoP hy,  the  very 
jects  of  cultivation;  but  mind  was  h?ar*  ware  the  ob- 

..  * 1 t was  not  till  more  extens1veviiwJ°n  priJ?9  up  &etween  them 

that  a direct  intellectual  system  ?Pened  upon  the  eye  of 

propagated.  The  compara t i ve^S nfancv  n?U**rJ 1 °n • w?s  conceived,  and 
the  accidental  education  of  old  wac\  j**®‘  spirit  had  past  by; 
ing  seemed  to  rise  up  and  assert  ?tS?r?r?  °t  "°  m<?re;  understand- 
began  to  peep  from  beneath  th!  coil  ™ to  notice;  knowledge 

ignorance  fled  at  the  breaking  of  the  in^??th2°di  the  n19ht  of 
formation  came  in  with  conquest*  hnnirc'^6  ectuai  morning;  in- 
men,  and  the  sybil  a£d  tbl  trinnrf*.  became  the  companions 
ced  the,  cause  of  learning,  aod  ShSSShH?  ,f°r2°tteni  Kin9s  »d»an- 
library;  printing  was  invented*  th*9hJ  , honor  to  found  a 

side;  man  was  regenerated*  education  u»rn_b°j^  thrown  a- 
the  philosophy  of  «1nd  fSinS  ItJ  iSSe??  fSJS?,?  S?Stern’  and 
of  the  universities.  Purest  fountain  in  the  alcoves 

earliLtaUmIs!etotshowhthnethe^tiryn°^hedUCati0n  froni  the 

language  more  indefinite  or  less  i,Ih  peTha!?S  ?°  wor‘<J  in  our 
as  It  has  been,  by  tfeslcJes  periods*00^1 1 Can  be  def1ned  »" 
Of  ages  that  are  gone,  and  ages  that  a!p Zn  d successive  characte 
fimtion  is  so  fleetina  it  r t0  com«;  or  rather,  its  d. 

as  language  itself.  The  li tera  ture^anH  U95 *i at~;1 * is  as  changabl. 
writing  that  we  may  boast  of  at  anv *S e conception  and 
ed  of  that  shifting  lanauaSe  2hiJEyi  moment  is  form- 

under  its  thousand  forms“fndstrSnllVeS  "1th  us  and  among  us 
we  are  effecting  the  resolution  our^^35  U ma£  aPPear,  though 
cause  we  are  not  cons  cions  nC,^h2iS  e7  ves  * WG  do  not  wonder,  be- 
that  Stamps  even  ?hSugh?“wUh  lorta11faJe  d°1n?:  , This  It  Is' 
to  that  beautiful  conceit  of  Johnson  ^..,a,nd^"h’  adds  force 
of  earth,  things  the  sons  of  heaven  *•  t h?rdj  a . i,e  daughters 
cation  has  become  more  and  more  a svstom  ncVG  sa,d  that  edu- 
the  capability  of  mental  Improvements  better* ed! ,ne* 


♦Preface  to  Dictionary. 
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and  shall  go  on  co  show  indirectly,  in  general  observation,  the  ad- 
vantages which  modern  instruction  and  information  may  have 
brought  with  them,  claiming  as  I hope  all  t tat  allowance  which 
the  latitude  of  the  subject  seems  to  require. 

We  assume,  as  an  undeniable  truth,  that  the  foundation  of  a 
true  and  comprehensive  system  of  education,  must  be  laid  in 
right  views  as  to  the  laws  of  the  human  mind.  When  we  speak 
without  the  pale  of  childhood,  indeed,  mind  has  the  precedence 
to  the* claim  of  instruction;  the  heart  lies  open  to  the  influence 
of  intellect;  and  so  far  as  this  is  true,  there  is  a perfect  trans- 
position of  the  constitutent  of  our  nature,  in  modern  times,  from 
the  necessary  order  of  the  ancients.  We  can  readily  conceive  to 
what  a state  of  mental  negativeness  we  should  be  reduced,  were 
our  plans  of  education  conducted  in  direct  contrariety  to  the 
known  principles  of  the  understanding;  and  we  should  think  that 
teacher  ill  calculated  to  mould  the  faculties  of  the  growing  gen- 
eration, who  called  his  pupils  to  the  contemplation  and  study  of 
what  mature,  and  even  philosophical  years  might  despair  at. 

The  noble  spirit  of  man  must  be  seen  playing  around  on  the 
surface  of  existence,  in  its  infancy;  coming  years  will  see  it 
striking  upward  to  higher  things;  the  oak,  in  the  littleness  of  its 
strength,  puts  forth  its  leaves  almost  upon  the  earth;  but  time  will 
see  it  waving  in  a purer  atmosphere,  while  it  grasps  with  a firmer 
hold,  the  great  element  which  first  supported  it.  And  yet,  were 
we  to  bring  one  observation  nearly  home,  we  shall  find  that  what 
we  wondered  at  as  absurd,  has  been,  and  in  many  cases,  still  is, 
the  practical  notion,  through  all  the  diversities  of  our  school 
education.  In  the  beginning,  there  could  not  have  been  a more 
mistaken  sentiment,  and  how  a mode  of  education  that  has  often- 
times come  sc  near  defeating  itself,  should  have  been  continued, 
appears  almost  unaccountable.  We  have  often  seen  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  this  forced  instruction.  Sometimes  a genius  of  lofty 
tone,  has  been  perverted  and  deadened  by  some  well  meant  at- 
tempt to  urge  in  upon  the  brain  a whole  system,  that  was  as  dis- 
cordant with  Its  original  endowments,  as  the  principal  of  Pagan- 
ism would  be  to  the  full  grown  child  of  a Christian.  Sometimes 
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there  has  been  told  the  bnv  +.u 

rs^rr'  e’S-  “ 

n Jf1-11!  under  »Mch  eieri  sLcl.f  il1n9  “P  a *1nd  of 
state  edJ!!?6  itss,f > and  which  is  of  understanding  must 

rs<^^ 

oursefves  tl  ITi  is  -i-Sn?Sb  rl52*S«i"?|""**3OB * *In  o„£  da”?’ 

S V:n.rj ;eVh’?Sf ! "and h?SK/«!*  ««  " oan  Mac" ?*.“J 

5 3S  F-’ T-'f-^vsKTci 

*"*  this  magisterial  tyrannT^^sT -vie 

?emark7eanare  "?*  d^®  °“ecess7ry  "i  thahl  foPce  and 

a“"i  isssij.;?  Jf.^a-ts:,1;  °mV nyotin%ss  ssiMo^i.. 

th0Se  «*"  ’-t  we“Lthe^aSadr  -“wh?*e 
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of  monarch1cajecruel  tyd  exerc1seda,"-thB0“  1nd1Snant  at  a course 
hiahaha  r?1e,d1"9  th£n  that  of  a ¥JrtLsaht?^,,i,t,e  ,ess  sangul 

tutlojs^at^si  of 

s.“  Mnl  »%S  -:;ST  £ ? " 

brooks  this  unnatural  cont?olPJho  in  0ur  ver^  children,  that 

«ehd 

tion°and tperverted  * tf<3S  "ertei  tlty  hof  fS^ed  edu*^ 

^sVof!  for  alMense  Sr?f,Si,%V?iKr^"?'SP-2f|o%h:tt. 
our^ch  1 Ydren  BBand  ^ they  Cwoul  d 'd  i l ^jpu^d^t^the^nherltance^of’ 

greater  ^offices  at},?:.*1 ^ nSS.TS  S« 

is  no  reason  why  we  should  nnf  . been  to  our  lessons  Thpro 
tragedy  of  existence!  wh^  Ltu?e  sC™peli<id  ~«o  play  Sot 'a  verJ 
a living  comedy,  as  well  as  tn  ,ems  i*0  have  destined  us  for 

schools,  When  Heaven  ha]  made°ul on }V°ZZ  "Jthemattcs  in  the 

educa  J?onUSeS-  Th6re  ,S  tha"  d“t  1 Utl .' ' phSloso^l  S'.gSJfflc 

This*  and  no"tor^tt"|eevil  toethlhcauser'of ,S  ca,cu,ate<i  to  do  no 
This  was  peculiarly  the  case  with%hf  f general  information 

Mhere  the  ,nfa"‘  "*-■  °f  a ji;Pijuijr,Ku?Jejh:„s,j.*i“: 
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22?;  from  r t n -Of"  Ch,ha5  nl  effi^y  and  authority 

boast  only  a ki2d  Jf  seifishnssseoJa?»'  *-at  peep,e  wi”  be  ’aft  to 
row  as  It  Is  superficial-  2nd  mor2  learning,  which  may  be  as  nar- 

cation,  «h1ch  h«  n22  2ven  ?2e  «?it22v"'2d22r?Ut  3 %*etd  of  ed“- 
doctrlnes  In  re'iolon  that  nf  y ?dvantage  of  the  thousand 

of  investigation]91 Let  thS  * SltS  21^2 B- S 1 ?" ? thS  m,nd  in  a march 

Insure  the  privilege  of  instructio2Vfna2i  int!!r*Si;  !°.far  only  as  to 
human  understanding;  ?„  th2  2222222*2  .Jd'itSS*  I?*  J*  not  fetta>-  « 
tence,  to  one  pursuit  exrl„!i2f?2  J„  nd„stre?gth  of  its  axis- 

tated  by  prejudice,  or  eve2  by poYicv^°so f ^as® -?eHSUre  be  dic_ 

2S2s?22  2sn9af2r22dtth2;2tiwiit?9b2t2°2i  hLet  m1nd  then  °r  ,s 

autu©n  of  a nation  ,stintelleci- bac  fI]Chu?nQ  varied  harvest  in  the 
white  sails  overall  ih2  oc222s  Llf  *J,ps’  wh'ch  f,in9  the,r 
empire  and  Return  only  to  add  io  its  \42nr2nd  ns^™^5  °f  a" 

engaged  so  great1  fshar^ of  sne^w**  the  art  of  education  has 
a few  centu?ils  that*?? speculative  attention,  and  within  but 

fariLr?  w^must  So  ba^k  into  thp  'HW1'  •bo"t „at  a1K  If  we  "ook 

2urbe?lc?h!2h020f22ernw,,“^  ?“  :*?- a »?a?i?2?,o°I?2;n2ut2,2S2-reI,1at 

though  it  did  mSch  “2  awake2io2R2er22a2d  tl  thJ^Sli en-e” ‘did  a'i 

22,^chcgc?S?;i2d1st2c22sJsecat2’h?sordep22hap2  croi:"  ba  "^ho^i"^ 

into  the  human  und222t22di22  Ma22  2t222e“"Wnar,ed  re=aarches 
have  followed  in  tftei  footstpn?  n^n  + i,2ther*  * who  were  not  philosopher' 
have  been  but  J2int2d  h222th22e2*  ’ but  tha1r  P1ans 

sort  of  mental  legerdem2i222therf?2222K^n  a suPPOs1tion  of  a 
intellectual  nature.  rather  than  upon  correct  views  of  the 

theory I*  len f us ?a2 nS®?* 1 sn fd °“-  0wn  for  the  contagion  of 
brought  forward  *their  rnn«H*tnt^  learning,  and  wit,  have  each 

with9manful  eSthSSiasm  lJaenJit!ISc  a"d  faCJ  haVe  suPP°rted  them 
experience  *.^222  T^n  d{^2?P^ie2?^dt2x222?m22rt2°rtUre<1  ^ * 
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told  that  educationhfsfar]ystenl0Sf  °f  1nJent1on-  Still  we  are 
ard  in  the  cause  of  learnina  ic  nr>lin?eI^e?t*0n  * anc*  many  a How- 
improvement.  yet  it  is  mn£o*+h  laboring  to  advance  its 

and  is  doing,  more  thin  any  th^ng  K;5ab,?ll1 that  time  has  done, 

Ite^9ehand^°f  our  country'!  does9moJl ;haIh?,  ?' 1ar  genius  of 
It  is  absurd  — it  is  impossible  L hi?,-.  n^17  ?heir  endeavors. 

mental  illumination  the  cramped  and  iilhl6w^at  ln  these  times  of 
education  should  be  countenanced  ll  unbending  ceremonial  of  antique 
insight  into  humanity  nSir^d  it  V ^ ’ Ther?  is  a deeper  9 
as  to  the  teacher:  a wider  «jucvo  s ^nown  as  well  to  the  pupil 

machinery,  of  the  reality  of  thinqs°fha£ehWOr1d * of  intellectual 
scnooTs  and  our  universities  J ^rougnt  the  tutors  of  our 

who  frequent  them,  and  while  it  hal  dnnf  leve1.wlth  the  young  men 
dignity  and  beauty  and  polifh  to' eCJ °!*  S0’  ?lven  a modern 
for  it  has  made  it  nJ  longlr  a Sy^er?  aid  -i\,has  advanced  it, 
developed  one  of  its  great  secret^  whin*"!  has  certainly 
i ns  tructers  of  old  did  not  rnillw’  wIeI  7t  shows  us  that  the 
and  feelings  of  their  disciples*  tha t^tho611  ter  !nto  the  interests 
distant  sphere  of  Ifcheir  ownPaus teCS?J  th  y moved  in  the  lone  and 
little  better  than  death  to  JppJoalh 'but  2h*tJri*y  which  U was 
•orgotten  in  its  absence.  PP  °aCh*  but  whlch  was  derided  and 

upon  tim”0Sodtouch°upon"the  wel'  as  tresP«s<ng 

schools,  or  to  review  the  field!  Question  of  public  and  private 
by  the  advocates',  of  bo'ih?  ImJJucmSI0!!?6!!  Whi‘h  have  ^enTeld 
is  the  object  of  tfoer  associa tion^nwwh nil  h^?1?*5!10  mind  a7one 
evening,  and  without  enterina  at  aii?4»te  1 address  you  this 

much  litigated  problem?  we  "LJe  ?*  J!f°J5he  discussi°n  of  this  1 
anSe*  that  let  them  enter  by  wh ich VCIt* l *5?  conso1 atory  assur- 
and  the  myrtle  wreaths  are  twinila  SCI*  ma^»  the  oaken 

temple  of  Minerva.  twining  for  all  the  worthies,  in  the 

that  asCithm!y?ef?  i ^t*!  CCs  t^nCClI  °f  mul  tipping  books.  Be 
we  are  safe  in  asserting  ^tle^^  o^^jb^^fer^6^0^ 
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^6IH0  r d 5 1 p a in  j.  t_ 

ISVihl ? °f  ?,d’  i"^ed"aiIlrefnl?Usot^0n’  The  ma"“script  rol- 

5h - - 

k:&  £ftS?sHrs?,?^{K:"»  'W^r,*'- - «. 

obediences  ?2h  ?^ervation  comes  co  uJuJS  thl' de1rstand^g  is  no 

«at  1snCvealu%BbJ,rantd'La°cb|fraV?t!0'>  /««»  si^rSc?^*^?, 

education  which  is  to^it^  ! 7J!  human  knowledge  All^hJ*  f 311 

its  revolution*;  «„5  •*  a man  for  the  world  ?Je  that 

human  character-  and  Ijs  pass1°ns,  lies  hid  in  the  m1  s P°s  i ti  ons , ana 
to  unfold  them  Le?  *here  is  a can  upon  boldnw?  a^teries  of  the 

not  only  the  fan, if*  us  9°  out  into  the  busv  n?Jff  an2  perseverance 
in  their  st?OM«t t«i«b5t  the  '•“Hng  dlvlnnils  J °f  ,1fe*  "»ere 
the  happiesT  an£  Jhefi  can  y°u  questiil  fj?  a L>S!Vta??  forth 
Principle  lifts  ’him^Kn6  9r«atest,  and  the  best  th?Jertt’  which 
mind  which  is  J the  littleness  of  Jii  man  wfiose 

him  with  Saeda?i^nd  him>  and  "hose  s“dy  of  J a*”5  mass  of 

fftraebS&'S  ^-spurtSSS- 


one  passions,  and  of  the  intellect. 
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standinJ?P|nd1fasten%pSn  the^eMry^aJd^h''  in  Upon  the  under- 

coining  out  into  the  Jiah“Pof  iiinr™^"dard  °i  reality.  This  is 
the  heart,  and  the>  who?e  na  rma t19n»  and  the  manners,  and 

while  the  spir i t grows  eageMn  ? ?oftened  and  made  better? 
human  society.  Hence  th*?  lov"  of  fo?2inE°I  the. knowledge  of 

acco.piish.ent,  and  „4I?  ^^t^r^ha^^c^rarlea^iir 

the  greatXobject1fortwhich1we1areIassemb?UdPhSe^y  kept  a,oof  from 
IS  no  better  mode  of  recommending  ?hf od?,ed*here’  beca”sa  there 
system,  than  by  observing  ?hemodif?rJ?«antales  of  a Peculiar 
upon  which  it  is  founded?  as  thev^haS^K  °S  °f  the  9rand  principle 
to  our  Observation.  Amo^g  the  fL??^t?en'  “ecM*1''<»y  Presented 
proudest  are  those  wh era  Lll  l]  , l0"4  of  °ur  country,  the 
upon  the  threshold.  Such E? £?ti tutionl^1 °rma ti5n  are  standing 
port,  as  thajr  ar2  of  our  praised  We?v%hS  de?erv1n9  of  our  sup- 
in  its  objectr,  at'  beneficial  in  !!«e^  tbere  is  none  more  noble 
dedicated  t© -the  improvement  of  the  humanPU^n?eS  *u *:ban  tbat  which  i< 
collect  the  .wisdom  Snd  knoSledae  of  man? n*1nd;  whose  aim  1s  to 
as  a show  and  ffear  to  humble  anH  21  T not  to  set  it  up 

near  to  the  menfeal  eye*  to  send  tant  s pi r i ts  , but  to  bring  it 

tion;  to  constitute  i?*thl  a^?di^  22*  93  ?!e  heraHd  of  InstFg™ 
like  holy  water  in  some  una?p?o^hab?I  nt,t  t0  keaP  It 

fountain  where  all  may  dri nk Pd2?2i ?b]f  Fjace’.but  to  open  it  as  a 
Ject  of  the  "MechanTc^Associ ati nn  ^ lf.che^  W1^«  Such  was  the  ob- 
brary  was  established  in  thif  town  ?hfrfWh°^e  ausp1ces  a Li- 
brary, with  all  the  wise  and  nh?i2A+t,Th e founoing  of  such  a Li- 
ed those  who  undertook  it,  should  be  innkfri”10*1  vei*  wblcb  influenc- 
misfortune  or  circumstance  haSe  don?  I °?£ed  U|?on  b^  those  whom 
education,  and  „ho“ 
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!jJ®  bl®ssings,  Wlt^  an  eye  Of  gratitude,  and  a mind  full  of  Dleas- 

ug;s":S?HSr  »?,usln^ats-1on 

:.?:55s  Iv  L?  s that 

till  amk  • + • wba^  hates;  thiemental  powers  are  not  tortured 
. t,0,,Sr“.s,"pid  and  action  tires,  and  genius  is  “St 

“SuSht  SS  ?^?ra^n?*  natur5-  The  feculties  of  thl  miSdlrS 

hi?  tSleSts  iStS  ????SS9S,T?nd  6“ery  °.ne  f1nds  what  may  brighten 
the  so  l !A!  There  is  nothing  here  that  will  pSison 

,,mf  + Tor  the  very  spirit  of  the  society  excludes  everv  uni* 
ume  that  can  impart  the  least  moral  contagion,  and  every  naae 

under  an  a^ogySf orUs?i!r^e  ^Hel^s  =reeP.uP°n *h®  young  heart 
+h  ”r  , oyy  Tor  science.  Here  is  a system  of  education  Ivina 

wi?ho^S  theech!nieaSf  It  *4y  be  eXf,?ne‘l  and  underat°°d  at  le^f?, 

idleness  tS,  ! S?„  ^ -..compulsion,  or  the  room  for  school 
Thonn?|S*  Thu?  £ar*  n starT&s  above  the  education  of  our  seminaries 
I?®n  If  w®Jook  further  on,,  we  shall  find  the  end  answered  with 
almost  mathematical  certainty,  ay  til  at  very  constitution  ofW©ur 

hacUK  * wnich  J?  mentioned  Etaforre.  :Since  the  revival  of  mind  there 
has  been  a continued  thirst .-far  information.  Now  when  it  cam  be 
2u  lts  Purity»  under  such  advantages,  it  is  more  than 
SI?n«bl?  chaJ  exe,?tion  will  ibs  proparti oned  to  a sense  of  the 
lue  of  such  an  institution;  nad  is-  it  be  so,  there  will  ao  forth 

I;;;,  i*  tial°iUViV-0W-u^i^n  ^ciety.sofhe .SSpSi^o? aSrth 

institution  like  this,  is  the  fb&st  ttribute  which  public  DatrnnAdP 
tho  m^nw6r  to  Senius;  for  on  pit&lic  patronage  it  must  depend  If 
the  m^d  can  nere  find  s peculations  with  which  it  feels  a congeni- 
ality, it  w,ll  fmd  its  occupation  there;  and  the  arts  and  the 

fs  improve  and  expend  under  the  influences  of  some  modern 

thenrilc  T + e "J®0*131? 1 £ ] 1 find  his  knowledge  extended,  his 

hi  °f  es  starting  into  life,  his  invention  breaking  away  from 

and  hiJrownafame°miTh  UP°?  ^5  Publ1c*  to  their  astonishment 
ana  ni^  own  fame.  Then  should  not  such  genius  be  encouraaed? 

Should  not  such  an  Institution  be  upheld?  encouraged? 
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It  is  an  Institution  in  which  society  must  feel  an  active  interest. 
We  must  all  do  something  for  the  information  as  well  as  for  the 
Religion  of  our  country.  Some  there  are,  we  know,  who  want  no 
call  upon  their  ph i 1 an throphy ; whose  charity  is  as  beneficent  as 
it  is  unostentatious;  and  which,  like  the  fountain  that  plays  in 
solitude,  sends  forth  a stream  to  gladden  and  make  verdant  the 
surface  of  humanity.  Go  then,  and  lay  upon  its  shelves,  those 
volumes  over  which  art  loves  to  ponder,  and  feels  the  first  kin- 
dling of  its  young  existence.  Be  all  of  us  its  friends,  and  we 
shall  bring  there,  what  will  do  more  good  than  a thousand  pre- 
cepts, or  a thousand  instructions;  be  all  of  us  its  friends,  and  we 
shall  bear  a part  in  the  noble  charity  c enriching  the  national 
intellect:  be  all  of  us  its  friends,  and  we  shall  have  the  grateful 

remembrance  that  we  added  to  the  order  and  strength  and  wholesome- 
ness of  the  common  body;  be  all  of  us  its  friends,  and  we  shall 
have  a proud  remuneration  in  the  scienc..  and  morality  of  the  land. 

But  above  all  this,  there  is  a most  showerful  argument  for 
the  support  of  this  Institution.  It  has  =at  least  the  negative  vir- 
tue of  being  a check  ;upon  idleness . There  is  not  a word  in  our 
language,  in  its  most  contracted,  or  its  most  fearful  import,  that 
falls  with  such  a leaden  accent  upon  the  ear  of  a good  man.  There 
cannot  be  a more  prophetic  one  whispered  in  the  ear  of  a coun- 
try's destiny.  Idleness!  it  is  worse  than  ill-directed  genius;  for 
it  can  hope  for  nothing  but  oblivion;  it  is  worse  than  giddy  am- 
bition—-for  it  has  not  the  redemption  of  one  high  and  active  prin- 
ciple; it  is  worse  than  the  immediate  perpetration  of  a single 
crime;  for  it  leads  to  the  consequent  perpetration  of  a thousand. 
With  the  young,  its  baneful  effects  are  equalled  only  by  those  it 
realizes  among  the  poor;  and  there  can  be  no  more  dreadful  pic- 
ture than  that  of  an  idle  and  uneducated  poor.  Look  into  any 
country,  and  there  is  misery  and  desolation  always  in  its  train. 

We  have  heard  of  these  things  too  often  not  to  remember  them. 

Look  into  Scotland,  before  pari iament  proved  the  efficacy  of  even 
a national  instruction  for  the  poor,  and  we  need  no  commentary; 
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in^th^days  *1*  SaUo“"  *•"*»»«».  that 

J“u1^  discover  that  they  had  eve^bel^ban?  *y  C ,,no  magistrate 
one  in  a hundred  went  out  of  the  world  - * °r..ln  whQt  '//ay 

plenty  many  thousands  of  them  met  tnaeth  an<?  ln  times  of 

where  they  would  feast  and  riot  manv9da!)fr  1n.the  mountain?*  , 
dings,  markets,  burials  and  othe?  and.at  count^  *Sd- 

be  seen,  both  men  and  women,  peroetuaii a cca^10ns»  they  were  to 
Pbeming  and  fighting  together "~£|t“aI]yndrunk » curs1*9.  blas- 
to  beware  of  national  idleness  JLw!nt  n?  more  solemm  appeal 
Will  it  not  then  be  aafniZr,  d prom°te  national  Industry. 

a!ldS  mfss.  of  wandering  and  unse ttl ed Ti i$d ’hp  h°r  S?ciety>  if  all 
and  valuable  concentration « and  will  ! J be  brought  to  an  effactiv 
mental  store-house  should  be Suili L* 6 "2*  !e?  proud  that  such  a 
therefore  be  uncovered  anr1  tho  • . p»  and  shall  not  your  coffers 
filled  with  food  the  Sre^  mo^f  that  ^ may  be  will 

Remembered  — and  all  other^oti ves  1 n£°?y  of  1a"<^  Let  it  be 
Institution  looks  to  the  best  preserve  + *°  noJfl1P9  — thatit  this 
that  it  looks  to  the  heart  as  well  Is  Jho11  °fwtnl  Commonweal  th ; 
the  young  heart  and  to  th e -uouna  mind  T1??  ?f  the  people— and  ti 

of  our  liberty,  while  it  heir»«-  nn  !n#  that  it  helps  on  the  spirit 
it  annihilates  idleneel,  which  ?s  i?I°C^l0nJ  an<!  beyond  »" «»t 
But  it  may  be  said,  in  this  inunda+^y  necessity  of  the  Law! 

nhct  aVe  h*s  own  books  by  him  if  he  will’0!!  df-Jh^  p^e;ss»  any  man 

■ut  can  in  men?°wi thout  H ha^e  a^J?"  "^essity  of  a "library"  “ 
books  they  want?  True  it  is  snmp  Ce  of  their  reading,  or  the 
to  some  happy  individual;  but  will  hePnn/°1U!Te  may  be  a treasure 
principles  expanded  — and  will  nn*  no^  wan^  another  to  see  its 

- but  was  ,v 

be  done or 6the ‘cause fby1  the  iL 

‘Vide  Ency  Art.  Educa.  et  Or.  Currie,  Life  Burns. 
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fisAfSn  ZZ  Zel  Wt  an"d  ^P«tabtlf HeS  of  life.  There 
and  couBBds,  as  w^1  as  tile  ohlf fr^i  5!J^f63'fc12ns  ' wh1ch  caPtivates 
nature.  He  hope  for  thl  be?tP}Jfi^l*lJSh1S"?-  °f  our  <><•*» »r* 

tion9g?ow?4  o2t  of  our  Melinas 'TnT  ZVl'l  1s  a"  instruc- 

are  the  eves  of  a nonaratih»  and  ojr  acti  ;n>ts , amd  that  there 

rise.  We^hope  much  for  the  regSlatior^of^t^  ^ raannfrs  as  they 
improvement  of  the  unders  tantHdc.  * ^n^',  °f  th®  !,eart  l w*th  the 
both  are  ordered  bv  Ihat  S!  e ’ and  e musc  remember  that 
we  hope  thatthe  souT^nf  Su^  !?f  i3nd  •*»?*?**•  in  the  world; 
and  dignity  of  their  country-  and  cl"1  d£:P^ re  t0  the  true  honor 

fathers  must  show  them  hSw  to  3« 4+  m,u.St  re*W^er  that  their 
is  the  education  of  e!a2Syea2d  iJ:*  •?  must  recollect  there 

books  — and  I had  almost  said  nf  p^K?t  spurn.;  tfoe  precepts  of 

vice  must  be  thrown  out  of  society^and  th?!^*  ren,e;ber  tbat 
with  the  eternal  majesty  of  moralitv^  th^  L ^ CannotuStand 
pising  of  all  that  is  honorable  Ind^h-t^3^  thef,“e  ^ust  be  no  des- 

youth,  and  leave  that  SZEll?  m^ZacSrZft  l”  ?!r 

venerable  fears;  weZs*!  g^Zo^MVdZt*  S90T 
bring  out  from  its  mines  ttbat  pure  gold  of  in- 

Wh|^t  aJ°ne»/S  vaTuable,  andialorne  worthy  of 

Let  us,  who  are  in  the  opening  of  life  do  honor 
of  our  country,  by  cherishing  a 

amd!  their  political 
we  cam  make  — this  is  the 
And  think  not 

, ...Q  . ?*"  immorality  and 


heads,  and  its 
our  nature,  and 
tel  1 ect  and  heart , 
exertion  to  obtain, 
to  the  beneficent  institutions 

Puriiv  ZhfZr^'  be’ief  of  the1r  dearness 
most  PnHuMln  1®  I?5e  nob1est  consecration 

to  see  them  fift^thoml  fan  tbrow . uP°n  their  memory 
4-j  ?e  tnern  „!'ft  themselves  in  the  atmosDhprp  r 

tiful  6and*grand  asNi^the8  °f  ed9e . never  l4*oks  so  beau- 

among  us  feel  that  it  is  indppd1*16  V1**t:ue-  iLet  the  youngest 
to  be  educated,  aJd  we  shal?  have  SJJVJJ"9  hfeip  educata’  and 
those  who  have  grown  Ww  Is  efn  Jhe  %XrZ«ZTf  "Z  SJ2i 1 ,pJ  °f 

have  come  up  to  manhood  look  to  it  PIr»w  *et  tflose  who 

good  thing, Pwhen  K’ ” 


it  is 
with- 
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out  it;  let  our  old  men  look  to  it  and  they  will  feel  it  is  a good 
thing,  when  they  think  what  their  sons  might  have  been  without  it. 

And  what  is  the  spirit  that  will  lead  to  all  these  things?  It 
is  Industry , that  industry  which  is  the  very  genius  of  Education. 

To  promote  it,  is  the  hope  and  object  of  this  Institution,  and  with- 
out it  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Education.  There  must  be  a con- 
stantly abiding  recollection  that  man  must  labor  here  for  emi- 
nence and  a good  name;  that  he  cannot  arrive  at  either  by  in- 
difference; and  this  it  is  that  makes  the  very  selfishness  of  the 
world  a providence  in  itself,  for  it  leads  us  to  call  up  the  energies 
of  our  minds  to  struggle  for  greatness,  and  not  to  trust  to  obtain- 
ing it  gratuitously  from  mankind. 

Industry  then  must  be  the  foundation  on  which  we  are  to  build. 
Industry  must  be  our  only  hope  in  th:e<  school,  and  out  of  the  school; 
in  life  and  through  life  to  thie<  tomb  — and  he  is  hardly  prepared 
for  the  tomb,  who  has  not  found  it  accompanying  him  there.  It  is 
this  alone  which  brings  a man  to  an  honorable  mediocrity,  or 
lifts  him  to  the  true  exaltation;  without  it,  a throne  is  but  a 
dream,  and  on  either  sideoof  it,  forgetfulness  and  a grave.  To  the 
being  of  an  honorable  ambition,  we  say,  INDUSTRY  alone  will  win 
the  high  pTace;  and  to  him  of  humbler  and  perhaps  happier  as- 
pirations, we  can  only  say,  remember  that  *"Time  is  money." 

The  sentence  is  in  itself  a sermon,  and  armed  by  our  Franklin 
with  all  his  own  electricity. 

♦Franklin's  Miscellanies. 
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A Discourse  on  Education 
Jacob  Brodhead,  D.D. 

1831 

William  A.  Mercein,  Printer:  New  York 


"The  opinion  was  once  entertained  by  many  in  our  republic,  that  to  give 
men  education,  was  in  effect  making  them  rogues,  and  perhaps  some  may 
still  be  found  who  believe,  that  for  the  generality  of  the  people 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  reading  and 
writing . " 


Cut  up  the  system  of  education  into  as  many  parts  as  you  please,  increase 
the  number  of  its  departments  to  any  given  extent  - still  there  must  be 
an  original  or  a grand  source  of  all  useful  information." 


"Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  my  friends , than  the  destruction  of  this 
haPPy  confederation,  if  the  rising  race  are  abandoned  to  their  ignorance 
and  to  their  vices." 


A survey  of  aspects  of  general  education. 


1.  Discusses  a plan  for  national  and  universal  education. 

2.  Describes  the  advantages  to  society  of  a sound  education  system. 
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New  York,  31st  January,  1831. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, 

The  undersigned,  having  heard  with  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion and  pleasure,  the  Sermon  delivered  by  you  last  evening,  in 
behalf  of  the  Sunday  School  attached  to  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  Broome  street;  feel  it  a pleasure  and  duty  to  acknow- 
ledge their  sense  of  the  happy  and  judicious  manner,  in  which 
you  so  ably  treated  the  subject  of  a more  extended,  and  enlarged 
education . 

Convinced  that  it  will  be  an  acceptable  favor  to  those  who 
had  not  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  its  delivery,  we  are 
induced,  ss  members  of  your  congregation,  to  request  a copy  of 
the  same  for  publication. 

Respectfully,  we  are.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  sincere  friends, 

LAMBERT  SUYDAM , 

0.  HARRIMAN, 

THOMAS  T.  WOODRUFF, 

SAMUEL  KIP,  JR. 

PETER  VAN  ZANDT, 

M.  VAN  SCHAICK, 

WM.  C.  WALES, 

PETER  FORRESTER, 

To  the  Rev.  Jacob  Brodhead,  D.  D. 
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New  York , February  14 th,  1831. 


GENTLEMEN, 

According  to  your  request,  I herewith  send  you  a copy  of 
the  Sermon  preached  on  Sabbath  evening,  the  30th  of  January 
last,  and  am,  with  sentiments  of  esteem. 

Your  affectionate  Friend  and  Pastor, 

£AC0B  BROQHEAD. 


TO  LAMBERT  SUYDAM,  ESQ. 

0.  HARRIMAN,  ESQ. 

THOMAS  TO. WOODRUFF,  ESQ. 
SAMUEL  KIP,  JR.  ESQ. 
PETER  VAN  ZANDT,  ESQ. 

M.  VAN  SCHAICK,  ESQ. 

WM.  C.  WALES,  ESQ. 

PETER  FORRESTER,  M.  D. 


SERMON,  &C. 


Deuteronomy  vi.  4 — 9. 

Hear , 0 Israel;  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord;  and  thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart , and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.  And  these  words  which  I 
aommand  thee  this  day , shall  be  in  thy  heart:  and  thou  shalt 

teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them 
when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the 
way , and  when  thou  liest  down , and  when  thou  risest  up.  And 
thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a sign  upon  thy  hand , and  they  shall 
be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes,  and  thou  shalt  write  them 
upon  the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates. 

The  words  of  the  text,  which  particularly  form  the  basis 
of  our  discourse,  are  the  following.  "And  these  words,  which 
I command  thee  this  day,  shall 
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thy^hildr tn!****''  tk°U  shalt  tea-^  them  diligently  unto 

have  SLn^he  JeInsrSf0con?l^;Sa  ,"d  sinc?’  tb«  of  printing, 
blessings.-bleJsinqs^ eJer IhI  !P°n  mankind>  incalculable 

poster i ty^'and  every  s^cceed^ 

lTtri  ^oKa 

God  himself:  for,  it  is  dellfred  * "anS^l09,  was  taught  by 

??nSirtwrt^?isaSfe2^?{ms°ruds?  "V^npor“es> 

finger  of  God."  tab1es  of  stone,  written  with 

commanded 1 Moses  to  Write  fJr’a  m™6*/?  tind  that  the  Lord 
obtained  by  JoIhJa  over  Amalek-**"10^.?^.!"  a book’  the  victory 
been  given  by  "way  of  anticinat-inn  but  this.  command  may  have 
not  given  Y anticipation,  or  perhaps  the  command  was 


*Exodus , xxxi .18. 


**Exodus , xvii.  14. 


7 


the  f ingerrof hGod?*t,Thisff frst'authent^1’6  t?b,es  of  stone,  by 

yjsrin-'ih^pSsssssjsis.^rK'SK^fSri  iE:*?25 

the  oracles  of  God.  anTio  trl^^^to^^C^T' 


suppose' that,as’'mankindVhad  1 i ved  '.SI*!.  * n tb  is  opinion.  Some 
before  the  flood1  it  ra^imf  h more  than  sixteen  hundred  year 

the  use  of  letters : * h^'e't^vth!^;  tha*  11ved  without 

of  letters  came  from  Noah  ^nmo  mk.it  probable,  that  the  use 

again  assert,  that  the  EavDtiane  ^race . t{?e!P  to  Abraham , —others 

that  they  were  of *Assy r i an Porig in!— fee ^huoh/ord.*  P,,"y  th°u3h’ 

edge  of  theHHoly%criptures!°n  t0  tl>e  crit1cal  study  and  know!- 
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tho  t* *Iis  fanner  they  were  continued  from  age 

ko  2f  + Pri?,tln9  wa!  invented*,  which  may  with 

be  called  the  "clips  ciTt-ium.  tT * ** 

tn  the  diVjne  historian,  was  instructed 

to  write  his  commandments,  that  they  might  be  a 
membrance.  So  he  did  — &nd;hence  we  have  in  his 
the  hostory  of  events,  comprehending  a period  of 
thousand  years  from'  the  creation. 

In  these  books  are  found  the«  first  oracles 

£2S!!i\I?d  he£®  weumust  for  the  beginning  of 

,r?  1 1 ^ *1  ?ns  J rom  heaven»  whichiin  their  end  and 
will  fully  de- 


to  age,  until 
much  propr i ety  , 

by  the  Lord, 
perpetual  re- 
five  books, 
more  than  two 

of  God  to  our 
those  wonderful 
c o n s u mm  a t i o n , 


*The  art  of  arts . 

* * T i 1 1 Within  the  last  three  hundred  and  sixtu  nears  fhppp 
?®:e  Printed  books  in  our  language:  they  we^  all  bitten? 

nfer^nuStf&00ki1+n?w5  t0  be  Printed  in  English,  was  the  History 
of  Troy , translated  from  the  French,  by  William  Caxton  of  ^ 

Calogne,  and  by  him  printed  in  that  City,  in  the  year  1471 See 

Thomas ' History  of  printing.  y ,*/l  See 


veTop  the  whole  mystery  of  God's  creation  and  providence. 

..  Settling  our  minds  down,  therefore,  upon  the  great  fact  that 
uS^Sp^Ihn^H3  ?f  McZ t8  are  the  first  communications  of  God  to 
written  Sv:ncn-aCH  ^ be5ide  a11  tbe  subsequent  ones , 

SjE'Sct^ItK"?  /a";haanndCS"byder  the  Wh°,e  35  C0"t3l"1"S 

The  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  were  selected  bv 
iatio«  °toahe  t?»d  p,e??ure  of  Jehovah,  from  among  all  othe£' 

?!;?;;«  Xfz  M^sKsii-sis 
i^,!?s%htSr:irii;dBd;.?ft:.to  future  •»«- 

To  them  he  committed,  in  trust,  his  hoi  v 
cei ve^ therflded  f°r  the  >e"3f1t  °f  3"  s^l^ord^a!?  ^re-*" 

moralAiltut?ee:e^rgi,^natto°l^  ’ °f  9 • 
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aUd  JSserle?  Vls1b,e  church  1n  •"  *9«  1*  bound  to  receive 
of  Moses  Mr?iL°n  ?“r  te2V"e  part  of  the  solemn  address 

thej^were^bout  WiSTf? b*f°re  h1s  death*  «»*" 

s"f.?iif5:ir-T53tf?s5.M-4^  ?5^pJ:*dSiii;:;?,ss:.fr*fc 

the°LordbthVbG  * ^ ***  n°'*®9ard  io  thl  1 a«er- "thoS°shS  1 TV oved 

and  i?fh  ?hd  — or  Jehovah  thy  God , with  all  thine  heart 

and  with  all  thy  soul , and  with  all  thy  might!"  ’ 

they  are^a  ^ r*11®1™- 

greatest  JmPortance!  an^deservedl^ro— fo^i t teache^the* 

oniy^ob  jec^of  ?;:i3i;&h,;j?ho-h  ,S  °"e  *" 

To  this  truth  all  true  Christians  adhere  most  sin- 

11 

al  l^ho t„orsh1p*Sa  jnts^or^ngels  .fr°m  Panthe,sts* 

of  persons  tyS%rdN? i ^^en^e-b 0?^^? ?es ' , ? TP,B,,V 

an  ancien^Jewish^treatlse6  as  « In 

truth^  and  when  they  are  joined , they  are  onl,°inoL^n!t°! " 

we  his  creatures  *owePth  is  SiJoJfiS  SuT^D^hSSah'6^0  Wh’'Ch 

3EiSSr&2sF 

teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children." 

the  Hebrew  JfS®  not*).we  f*"d  ‘be  great  Lawgiver  of 

me  fieorew  nation,  stating  most  explicitly  the 


O 


?5h "f "fd 2 i ? "S r e h SSS * J iM 1 25  S0^es,nly  charges 
cn  th©  Lord  held  q iv/sn  thom  ^ 1 . s t3 tu tes  and  commsndm&nf’e 

wmii?  ^ ::rPoS;”e. 

your  God  , $and  ^hi ^testimonial  thI  £ ommandments  of  the  Lord 
commanded  thee.  And  thSu  shift  do  +?*  statutes>  which  hi  hath 

lLlht.Siaht  of  the  Lord : thlt  it  HZ*  ^hi°h  ia  ri9ht  aid  good 
that  thou  mayest  go  in  and  IoUpIT'  be  we11  with  thee,  and 
sware  unto  thy  fathers  ToPIIf*  !he  9°od  land  which  the  Lord 
before  thee,  as  the  Lo^d  Ja%h  a]1  thine  enemies  from L°rd 

thee  in  time  to  come,  sayino  W hit  "*  A?lt  when  thy  son  asketh 

commanded tyou?anThene+hou  sI”i:^  a^h^b”t  eL°^t°^°n®od  ’hath 


13 


us°the‘land °whi ch°'he‘swa!^  %nto‘our  f’?^  brlns  us  *"■  *»  give 
commanded  us  to  do  all  ![«!  !,  “'  fathers.  And  the  Lord 

l°t\°U  lt°ya  ght '"preserve Sus  a^0^  ?°a' 

to  do  all  these  commandmir*s\e^rr  th  te°us"ess  > If  we  oislrje 
bath  commanded  us."  **  * be. ore  the  Lord  our  God,  as  he 

chris  t^0^^b°n^®^®^e^th?flBibletas^God^dreSSe?  * therefor'e,  to 
Christian  churches  and  neo^nl  lif  !s,God  s revelation;  and  all 

sy:j:en  and  youth  the  lord!  of  the  LS!d,y  ?blI9ated  to  teach1 
t.iem  j*Hg*ntly  unto  thy  child*™.  !jeart»  and  thou  shalt  teach 
were  blended?  so  al  1 1 thel  r^i  vi  1 "* 3S  VCaJ  systems  of  the  Israelite 
senss**na tional ?SC te^ ’ bence  .1,  tKel^lJu^rtfon^^s-in^^t^^ 

m any  Christian  couJtry"  ‘for  n^othe^peopl e t0  b®  nat1ona1 
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the  state  and  reUgion^re  united"""?^*’  1 in  nations  where 

in  the  manner  and  plwoSf  1 5S  * Stin  ex1sts  a ‘"'"’rr.ity 

SndW^;iJ"^?9bJh^|sIp^'Jeve  that  God  Intended  in 

«?'is:?rB?s?i2tissj  Sr  « , ^ 5™“:^ 

i.  The  subject  of  Universal  or  National  Education. 

II.  The  basis  upon  which  it  should  be  founded. 

children  and^outh^  plr?i£ularly  to^h^poo^! ^ t0  a11  our 

sys  tern  * of^un  i vers  al^ns  tructToru  tb1S  1 *ntend  °"e  “"Iform 

15 

or  knowledge;  ”0?%!!^  i^nolTdenlld*'  °Thfidf“SiJS  1nf®rmation 
has  passed  away  in  our  country®  Th  d y of  such  stupidity 

that  toegive"men  Sduc^fr^Mr^V8"?. <n  our  republic, 

general  itj^of^he^peopfe noth  1 a t^or^ the* 

tGaCflSuchmdoc trines  h°f  ?ia5?»« SS-Tf ?»J tha"  t0 

excepting  those  crowned^espots  'uhn*  advocates  in  the  would, 
subjects  In  the  chatll?  of  b™lal  £?:„ °rd?r  to  keep  their 
to  withhold  from  them  thp  .s^av®r'y»  tind  it  necessary 

God  of  heaven  hath  conferred  ^on^hem.  ® Hshts  which  the 

many  Christians, *yeae0by°wiio?a*«  h?Ve  !,kewise  been  held  by 
in  the  Bible,  in  ^glr^to  ?he  5?'!?.0f  Pr°f«sins  believers 
avowed  the  sentiment!  that  a leainZiPm  — °I  God's  word.  They 
injury  than  a blessing!  o?  t L d was  rathe**  an 

not  neces-  9 at  1-ast,  that  human  learning  was 
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sary  for  an  ambassador  from  heaven's  court.  It  seemed  to  be 
believed  that  learning  and  piety  could  not  exist  together. 

But  this  erroneous  and  injurious  opinion  has  likewise  been 
discarded.  And  there  is  now  scarcely  a denomination  of 
Christians  in  our  country,  which  has  not  its  College,,  and 
its  Theological  Seminary. 

While  we  therefore  simcerely  rejoice  to  know  that  the 
lights  of  science  are  diffusing  themselves  among  this  happy 
people — we  still  feel  that  one  thing  is  wanting — a uniform 
system  of  national  education. 

Whether  under  our  fornu  of  government  such  a plam  is 
practicable,  may  be  questioned  by  matny . 

If  it  be  practicable,  it  can  be  effected  only,  perhaps, 
by  interchange  of  sentiments  between  literary  ins titirtions 
throughout  our  land,  and  by  the  final  adoption  of  one  uniform 
system  of  teaching  in  all  schools  and  colleges.* 


*We  cannot  but  hope  tfesat  the  literary  convention  lately 
held  in  this  city,  will  be  the  means  of  awakening  the  attention 
of  the  whole-  literary  republic  to  this  important  subject,  and 
will  ultimately  lead 
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I know  not  whether  congress  have  the  constitutional 
power  to  establish  a National  University;  or  if  they  have, 
it  is  certain,  that  they  do  not  possess  the  authority  to 
enforce  the  practice  of  any  particular  system  upon  other 
institutions  of  learning.  This  would  interfere  wi tti  the 
sovereignty  of  states,  clearly  guaranteed  by  our  national 
constitution.* 


to  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  object.  Let  such  conventions 
be  called  together  through  our  country,  and  let  delegates.be 
appointed  from  each  to  the  other,  and  no  reasonable  doubt  can 
be  entertained  of  final  success. 

*The  writer  was  very  forcibly  impressed  with  the  following 
remarks  of  a citizen  of  New  York,  in  a "Letter"  addressed  to 
"the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  .the 
surplus  revenue."  It  is  proposed  that  one  half,  or  any  definite 
part  of  the  surplus  be  annually  appropriated  to  education.  Let 
this  be  divided  equally  among  all  the  States,  without  any  reference 
to  extent  of  territory,  or  number  of  inhabitants.  Each  State 
then,  would  at  once  receive  annually  a sum  of  money  varying 
from  50  to  200,000  dollars,  to  be  directed  exclusively  to  the 
establishment  of  a university.  These  universities  in  the 
capital  or  chief-town  in  each  St, ate,  would  have  commodious  and 
nob  1 e.  bu i Jdi ngs  , extensive  libraries,  costly  apparatus,  and 
liberal  provision  for  the  best  instructers.  By  these  establish- 
ments the  most  complete  and  finished  education  would  be  accessible 
to  the  sons  of  the  poorest  citizen  in  every  part  of  the  union. 

The  spirit  of  lofty  and  generous  emulation  among  these  24 
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Nor  has  any  state  (so  far  as  I know)  the  right  of  enforcing 
any  one  system  of  instruction  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

ho  i0f  + 1!  •^at+tiu  state  haf  t0  do  is»  t0  see  that  none  shall 
be  left  without  the  means  of  instruction" — leaving  the  rest  to 

the  direction  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  superintend  the 
general  interests  of  education. 

To  afford  such  means  to  every  individual,  is  the  unquestionable 

oni^oh  + o^oHry -Siate*x  “The![®  is  prooably  no  better  test  of  the 
enlightened  wisdom  of  a nation,  thaw  the  extent  and  sufficiency 
of  its  provisions  for  the  education  of  its  children."* 


or  more  national  establishments,  would  be  a sure;  pledge  for 
therr  continually  increasing  activity  and  usefulness,  and  their 
accordance  with  our  other  free  political  institutions  wou'tfd 
prewent  them  from  being  perverted  from  their  original  destination 

Magazine  of  Useful  and  Enter tainirng  Knowledge ~ 


u ■ ***fe  ?r,*,  tricorn's  address  at  the  opening  of  the  "New  York 

School,  1825.-  Of  this  institution  it  may  he  said  with  jus- 
tice, that  it  deserves  the  patronage  of  all  our  fellow  citizens. 

it  is  a monument  to  the  honor  of  those  who  have  established  it. 
a n cl  W G 
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KSo  f + tf]en»  as  education  may  be  called  natri.onal,  its  object 
can  be  obtained  perhaps,  only  by  the  legislative  provisions  of 
every  state  in  our  union. 

SIJ[fly+^ery  J^iend  to  the  cause  of  human  improvement 
rejoices,  that  this  subject  is  duly  estimated  by  many  states, 
and  I am  pleased  to  add,  by  none  more  than  our  own. 

Half  a million  of  children  and  youth  have  been  taught  the 
past  year  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  and  the  increase 
of  scholars  during  the  same  period,  has  been  over  nineteen 
thousand . 


trust  it  Witlil  ddhtiiiue  to  be  an  invaluable  blessing  to  coming 
generat i ons . 


_ *The  Governor  of  the  state  in  his  last  message,  gives  the 
following  pleasing  statement  on  the  subject  of  our  common  schools. 


There  is  no  one  of  our  public  institutions  of  more  importance 
.^1C5  ^a^  better  fulfilled  public  expectation,  than  that  pro- 
viding for  instruction  in  common  schools.  The  large  fund,  ap- 

thrSnnhm!?  J?  tha t .ob Jecj » fas  produced  a complete  organization 
throughout  the  state;  and  although  the  system  has  had  to  en- 

counter  all  the  obstacles  to  a new  enterprize,  of  such  magnitude 
in  its  operations  and  objects,  yet  it  has  been  well  seconded 
by  public  zeal  and  liberality.. 
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2-  I proceed  to  consider,  the  basis  upon  which  national 
education  should  be  founded,  in  all  Christian  countries. 


Its  imperfections  may  receive  some  correction  from  legislation, 
yetnmore  is  to  be  hoped  from  individual  exertions,  to  carry  the 
design  of  the  legislature  into  effect  within  the  several  districts. 

Time  re  are  nine  thousand  and  sixty -two  school  districts  in 
this  state,  and  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  have  made 
returns  according  to  the  statute.  One  hundred  and  ninety  new 
districts  have  been  formed  during  the  year,  and  the  number  which 
have  unmade  returns  has  increased  three  hundred  th  i r ty-ei  jrbt  in 
ttee  Saoie  period.  There  are  in  the  districts  from  which  reports 
hstve  been  received,  four  hundred  ninety-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  three  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  four  hundred  ninety-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  scholars  have  been  taught  during  the  year  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  state;  the  general  average  of  instruction  having 
been  about  eight  months.  The  returns  show  an  increase  of  children 
beuiw&an  five  and  sixteen,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  of 
twenty— Tour  thousand  one  hundred  ninety-four,  and  an  increase  of 
the  nuiimber  instructed,  of  nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  eiqhtv- 
three  scholars.  J 


Tme  public  money  apportioned  among  the  several  school  districts 
during  the  past  year,  amounts  to  two  hundred  thirty-nine  thousand 
SeVfn^ni  ?^rec*  anc*  thirteen  dollars.  Of  this  sum,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  was  paid  from  the  state  treasury,  and  the  residue  was 
derived  from  a tax  upon  the  several  towns,  and  from  local  funds  pos- 
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As  the  object  of  all  valuable  instruction  professedly  is, 
enJ'*9n ten  the  human  mind  in  all  useful  knowledge  and  to  form 
the  character;  it  is  very  evident,  that  there  must  be  some  great 
foundation  upon  which  the  whole  structure  must  rest. 

Cut  up  the  system  of  education  into  as  many  parts  as  you 
please,  increase  the  number  of  its  departments  to  any  given  ex- 
tent— -still  there  must  be  an  original  or  a grand  source  of  all 
useful  information. 

In  all  departments  of  learning  at  the  present  day,  written 
or  printed  systems  constitute  the  texts.  These  are  adopted  in 
all  schools  and  higher  seminaries.  Moderns  draw  from  the 
ancients  — and  text  books  are  introduced  and  used  as  the  labours 
of  the  learned  are  brought  to  light. 

All  we  have  to  do,  therefore,  to  find  the  object  for 


sissed  by  some  of  them.  In  addition  to  the  public  money,  there 
has  been  paid  to  teachers  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts, 
three  hundred. f orty-s i x thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven  dollars 
making  a total  of  five  hundred  eighty-six  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars,  paid  for  teacher^'  wages  alone,  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state. 
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which  we  now  seek,  is,  to  go  back  to  remotest  ages,  and  inquire, 
what  is  t <;e  first  book  of  science  which  is» known  to  have  existed? 
From  what  book  or  oracles  have  men  received  the  first  principles 
of  all  science?  If  we  can  find  that  book,  we  have  the  basis 
sought  for. 

And  i f » my  friends,  you  anticipate  me  in  the  answer  which  I 
cannot  hesitate  to  give— so  much  the  better;  for  I shall  then  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  taking  up  much  of  your  time  on 
fehis  topic.  If  you  say  the  B-Lbles  it  is  so.  This  is  the  book, 
ithis  is  the  first  system  of  all  science  communicated  and  written 
— at  least  the  first  part  of  it. 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  found  tfoe< basis  of  all  useful  in- 
struction; and  if  so,  the  inference  is  obvious;  that  this  should 
be  made  the  text  book,  to  which  all  others  should  refer,  and  by 
which  they  should  be  tested. 

It  has  been  a most  deplorable  mistake  in  former  years,  to 
exclude  this  first  book  of  science  from  our  regular  systems  of 
instruction,  especially  in  our 
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higher  schools  and  our  colleges.  And  we  have  been  punished  for 
it,  in  the  prevalence  of  infidel  and  licentious  principles  which 
have  been  received  and  practised  by  so  many  in  our  land. 

While  our  youth  go  forth  in  armies  .from  our  seminaries  of 
learning,  with  their  minds  filled  with  pagan  classics,  and  with 
pagan  characters  for  their  models:  they  are  dispersed  over  this 

land,  ignorant  of  the  most  ancient  authentic  history  of  nations, 
and  of  those  models  for  imitation  which  their  Creator  has  been 
pleased  to  place  before  them  in  his  BOOK.  Hence,  instead  of 
deriving  their  information  of  that  which  is  truly  excellent,  and 
exalted,  and  sublime,  from  the  uncorrupted  source  of  divine 
revelation,  they  draw  from  the  impure  fountains  of  knowledge 
corrupted  by  superstition  and  idolatry. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  evidences  of  the  Christian 
^religion,  and  the  moral  philosophy  which  are  taught  in  our  col- 
leges, make  our  youth  acquainted  with  the  Bible.  Nothing  can  be 
a substitute  for  that  Book,  the  first,  the  greatest,  the  best 
classic. 

We  are  pleased  to  know,  that  this  subject  is  now 
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receiving  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  our  country  and  of 
correct  ano  elevated  science;  and  we  hope  that  the  time  is  at 

ai?dwainei!i  thbS  B?°S  of  God  * wh1ch  contains  the  pri-iciples  of 
hIL  i a?!6  knoVled9e  and  practice  , shall  be  placed  at  the- 
head  of  all  st&uies  in  all  our  seminaries  of  learning. 

J*  m“st  be  conceded,  that  the  Bible  is  the  book  of 

necessary  to  be  read  and  understood  by  all 
?!! *1  wl?2 out  distinction  of  rank  or  learning;  I also  aver,  that 
1 c t s the  only  book  of  universal  importance. 

Every  man  need  hot  understand  Law;*- or  Physic,  or  Philosoohv 

sciences'1^  though  thf  Gresk  snd  Latin  classics,  or  other  humanP 
sciences , ^though  they  are  all  important  in  their  places;  but 

every  man,  every  individual,  should  be  acquainted PWUh  this 
book,  the  source  of  all  knowledge  truly  valuable  to  all  men. 

un.n„nIf’Jh!r-fo^’  wf  do  not  be9in  W1  th  this  book,  we  start 
w£?Jprc  11  no*  an  unaccountable  fact,  that  while 

writers  on  sciences  in  many  respects  are 
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indebted  to  this  great  treatise,  for  some  of  their  best  informa 

Bible  Jn^th  been  considered  improper  to  place  the  name  of  the 
Bible,  on  the  list  of  collegiate  and  academical  studies.  Whv 
has  such  a sacrifice  been  made  to  infidelity?  why  has  such  a 

fromem1r°?-£een  ma^e  t0  dePraved  taste?  why  have  we  excluded 
from  our  literary  departments,  that  which  is  so  original  in 

I’n^cpni-fmp^t  authentic  in  history,  so  pure  in  style,  so  sublime 
in  sentiment,  and  so  inimitably  beautiful  in  poetry? 

bp  rinnoL[epr#aCh  the  unders tandings  of  literary  men  must 
a^ay;  for  only  then  can  men  be  called  truly  learned 

tv:  Tni\xziirVutVr  Maker's  vo,ume  °f 

p??hS^Ac^r,t?6  9reat  majorit^  in  a”  countries  Ire  the  poo?, 
either  absolutely  or  comparatively  so. 

Those  who  possess  the  means  of  giving  learning  to 
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S!iUr^ 

s^i:?2SL:r?  » «%»• 

. . Zf  1S  Justly  observed,  "that  there  is  no  direction  of 

n. r^ii  ?r,.JS!v,«?n:  pee\H 

?otrontiz2ci „*•  & 

«’’’  "aye  their  rights  respected,  and  atP?he  same  ?ime  Jhf 
?lS«1y"n  ?hS°«b"«t  a"anhdoub*  iJ?Sed-  few  who  hav*  thought 

. L,,e  suDjecx^  can  doubt,  that  amono  ail  riaccpq  Af 

is°  I good  educallonenera1  a"d  perraanent  sou''«  of  flood  conduct, 

that  !:c:u#f»b:.l!r*  “?1nforned  of  facts*  Who  does  not  know 
nature  £nd  dimwits!  ’ spr1n3s  frora  Ignorance  of  Its 

Let  us  take  the  great  mass  of  uneducated  poor. 
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ofav^^t^^r^ohi  ldren!  t1Everyr'ch1  ld^brough^up  ft TSe'^? 

bTbp 1 tilpUp  a?d  Profl!9ate  people,  must  almost  inevitably  1m- 
f the  contagion  of  morel  turpitude,  and  become  an  enemy  to 
those  lav/s  on  which  the  general  good  depends  Lvina  iq  thp 
*’-t  ’esson  of  their  tongUes,  and  theft  S?  ihelf  |Verv 

th2y  JeMlJeTuii/*  War  "lth  decencyi  ;and  o^ry  impression  7 

!rsss.:\ 

islithedoi5?-  thie;°nIy  gano^^/eeourl^anrjeJSSnlnt’JreJentlve 

E^t^J  i!:?h0f-the  raeans  of  instruction  in  the  JS„5?  if  all 
Ui-in  fxt?nd  such  Views  over  the  whole  land,  and  these  remark? 

together!7  wherever  ignorance" and  poverty  and  vice  are  found 

tained°in  ?he°a?hl2WS  Sre  fop"ded  upon  the  laws  of  God,  as  con- 
childhood. in  the bna t u re °ofU these  ar<5  1nstructed  afen  from 
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norant  of  6od,shlawsr°how,'can1thevCfc,me?  and  lf  they  are  *9' 
al"e  t2?tJ!a!l!re  and  consequenceshof  £?°?*aS  they  Shou,d’  what 
f tllese  principles  of  the  Bible  wa  must  u.  ft 

beUthe*pre-eminentegl ory^of rourUb?essedacountryar6d  Wh’Ch  «»' 

?.opsj\r;  ;d!U?Hf?;: 

bound  to  see  that^h^rrJJe^u^iH^itToSs^J^^ill^er8 
She  has  now  within  her  bosom  more  than  three  9 


i s 


cognlzance^’th1^811”?  w1th  1ts  Precepts  and 

"Sbedlence  t^h?ha°?SC,en5es^  a!d  1s  the  ">°st 
ooeaience  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 


of 


motives , 
powerful 


takes 

guarantee 
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she  Is  obligated  to 


*S%S?S?.T-5S??|?SKi over  whom 

a»ongT;^see  wh"o , ft^TeUZl as 1 ioh l"  b? • 

shall  growPupSfriendsr0f S sound °tbel"7  t0  answer*  ia'  «"eth2?  J?ey 
principles,  or  whether  the! U!h»7i2*aZ*  religious,  and  political  * 
(restless , anarchical ) fel^inSc1 1 "utcceed  to  power,  with  infidel 
beautiful,  and  well  DroDnrtJSeH  ?!  uproot  and  overturn  this 

freedom,  reared  by  the  toils  and  bvUthUrKi°^C’f 1 1 and  rell*9ious 
fathers?  cons,  and  by  the  blood  of  our  patriot 

of  this  happy  confederationrtif  ntheyrisJeadS  * than  ttle  destruction 
their  ignorance  and  to  Jbei^  ?ic?s?*  9 raCe  are  abandoned  to 


mQM  4*T!u  following  sentiments 
men  in  the  republic  of  letters 

0f  ev!ry^lover  of  hl‘s  country. 
A free  government,  like 

?h  &n  19htened  and  virtuous 


of  one  of  our 
, deserves  the 

ours,  cannot  be 
people.  It  is 


most  distinguished 
serious  attention 

maintained  except 
not  enough  that 
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differed  I S Sh  1 s J ub5  T V ’ Sh  2 a"d  «"?  Rations , can  be  In- 

Melancholy  truth!  Mu  1 1 i tudes^ar^i  nd  if  f eren  tere?f  11*  We  aSkI 
so,  we  should  have  a different  accouni  to  reader  L s 

How  many  of  these  three  miliinnc  n-p  r th7S  ni9nt. 

up  correctly  by  their  parents  1c  nit  chllJrfn  are  training 
see  around  us , we  S y j I th  2 ™IJWni  bUt  frorn  what  we 
are  much,  nay!  vlry  shamefCl’ly  'egle^ed  S‘r0'>°rti°”  °f  *h« 

if  * "r  i ?are  pub,ic 

for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  ntt ■ 7*?m?d7a  *ely  responsible 

asriiiSriDl-V  a ilthe 

the9peeo^eUrwoufdn°rc.eta?n  \*n  Possessed/  if 

essential^  to  Vtl'Ur  .“M*  l « |?af  i f6 

s?7?82gj:;^*.:?r.«lijh^?KT«*|5**-3pfi:sis;*5hS^Ks«who 

3ordrandCsovereign  or  l»li  S the"t 

ton  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee* f * ** augural  address , Washing- 
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d0' s "n  ? 5n?:i  £??!?]  S?]T;?ad  * "”«i!i51th:"iijsbs* 

without  add  1 ng  to  the  number?  the  riein™™**™'  1 icentiousnes 

" atrsAasri-  s/sts 

missionary  caus" Wh1.T?Sjoo;<-  ?Lhn^-5“Sta1n  and  biess  the 
his  influence  to  our  %e.lin-r?E0  Bll?/e  cause;  let  him  lend 

it,  that  they  send  forth  the  linht  ^|arn7n9»  and  let  him  see  to 

sanctified  by  th2  softinilS  thr°“9h  our  land, 

truth.  y softening  beams  of  the  brighter  light  of  God 's 

Of  moral  Ini  and  of  a^y  fiend 

imtll  ?s°  important^ to *lerS  °f  °dr 
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man,  to  society,  to  put  the  lamp  of  God's  Book  of  Knowledge 
above  all  other  lights  of  science  in  their  halls  of  learning; 
and  let  them  understand , that  they  are  held  most  sacredly 
responsible  for  the  principles  of  our  youth  whom  they  send 
forth  to  serve  their  country  and  their  God. 

And  let  us  not  forget  (I  had  almost  said)  the  best,  the 
most  important  of  all  our  institutions  of  learning,  I mean 
our  Sunday  Schools. 

On  this  subject,  my  hearers,  no  praise  can  be  extravagant, 
no  high  feeling  too  enthusiastic.  And  so  well  Dursuaded  am  I, 
that  your  sentiments  and  feelings  are  in  unison  with  mine,  that 
I will  not  tax  your  time  by  any  attempt  to  portray  their  excel- 
lence. 

They  are  placed  before  us,  with  the  seal  of  Heaven's  ap- 
probation upon  them;  and  they  are  the  admiration  of  the  age  in 
which  we  are  permitted  to  live  and  to  act. 

If  in  looking  at  these  beneficent  institutions,  and 
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admiring  them  with  a glow  of  feeling  which  warms  the  benevolent 
soul,  there  is  any  thing  which  can  have  a tendency  to  check  that 
delightful  sensation,  it  is  the  fact,  that  so  many  little  wanderers 
in  our  land  are  to  this  day  without  their  holy  influence. 

Were  we  permitted  to  see  those  of  them  who  are  still  beyond 
the  precincts  of  these  holy  establishments,  gathered  within 
their  enclosures,  we  should  pronounce  this  land  happy,  and  this 
country  blessed.  But  it  is  not  so. 

From  the  appendix  to.  the  last  report  of  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union,  and  from  some  other  sources  of  information,  it 
appears,  that  in  the  whol’e  United  States  the  number  of  children 
in  Sabbath  Schools  is  about  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 

So  that  if  the  number  of  children,  of  suitable  age  to  receive 
instruction,  is  over  three  millions^ If ive  sixths  of  the  children 
are  yet  to  be  gathered  in. 

And  who  will  go  and  do  this  great  work?  There 
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sixty°thousanddpersons?hin9  Sunday  Schoo7s  not  many  more  than 

5°«  “°w=n?ed%ofi  ^“^“the  nulber"suff  iclent^t' ^°n* 

inftSuJtio”?r%|??aJhararaclll0is  h°r  dfsti‘“te  of  Sabbath  School 
of  competent  teachers  Mav  thp  labors  ana  talents 

objecl^/oorcJnvoJa^ion^aroMac;*-0"  JC0"  ‘hi*  topic  to  the 
and  church  are  more  particul arlyJ interested Ch  th'S  conSre9atl°" 

a chu j r-hj^a^L-n  fe. - 

3 5. 


deeply^  in  teres  ted^,  and  for  ui^Jd^P^tiriray. 

in  all  two  hundred  and  sixty  yJre  enStfiilS^n  Si.at,d  Jwenty  9lr.Is, 
and  from  the  number  of  airls’  bltwln  l1  d.on  t5e  school  register 
been  selected  and  ?o?med9  ?i?o  ?n?an£Wf  chL?"*  *htrty  have 

schools  . SOffle  artjcles  of  clothing  to^ab ? e°?^em  ^tSend^hl 

eVeni"9  15  *° 

cannot  doubt?  0n"of9the  femai»r?  P^tS  U?°"  these  shcools  we 
not  lc<ia  s”nce  in  ?L  hLl  ’^'e^teachers  departed  this  life 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  ChHst  7 1fl e . throughtthe  merits 

of  God  while SSS2»Sd  5 ?h ^ ^ Jed  by  Jhe  9race 
htas°Ub9?es'serandeSJorea?,set??,h??eessPl’?hS  ’th^t^ 

destitute  of  a change  J/heaJt;  and°it  Wh°  en9age  ln  this  work 
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teaches  such  as  are  pious,  to  treat  with  tenderness  those 
associated  with  them  who  are  not  so.  . 

The  following  extract  from  a communication  made  to  me 
by  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  male  sbbooi , will  be  sufficient 
to  give  us  all  the  additional  information  necessary  at  present. 

9 "We  are  truly  thankful  to  sififce  that  since  our  last  anniversary 
two  teachers  have  .been  numbered  with  the  people  of  God,  and  two 
more  stand  ready  to  come  forward  at  our  next  communion.  There 
appears  also  to  be  more  thanuusual  attention  among  several 
our  larger  boys,  which  encourages  the  hearts  of  the  .super i n tender t , 
and  their  faithful  teachers,  who  earnestly  labor  and  pray  for 

their  salvation.  . . „ „ . Q 

"the  teachers  of  both  schools  have  a prayer  m®ftin9  8 
o'clock  on  Sabbath  morning,  which  is  pretty  well  ajt®^®d*.and 
many  can  testify  to  the  advantage  they  have  derived  from  it, 
not  only  in  better  preparation  for  the  instruction  of  their 
charge,  but  more  particularly  in  preparing  them  for  a reverent 
and  improving  attention  to  the  Word  of  God  in  his 
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CHARLES  FENTON  MERCER’S 
| DISCOURSE  ON  POPULAR 

f EDUCATION,  1826 


I.  PREVIEW  AND  COMMENTS 

The  following  address  on  public  education  was  given  by  Charles 
Fenton  Mercer  at  the  annual  commencement  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  (Princeton)  September  26,  1826,  and  was  published  the 
same  year  at  the  request  of  the  American  Whig  and  Cliosophic 
Societies. 

Charles  Fenton  Mercer  (1778-1858)  was  born  in  Virginia  and  was 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  at  the  head  of  his 
class  in  1797.  He  then  studied  law,  volunteered  for  the  army  when  war 
with  France  was  threatened  but  declined  a commission  so  that  he  could 
return  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  to  civilian  life.  He  served 
in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  from  1810  to  1817  when  he  entered 
Congress,  where  he  served  for  many  years.  His  activities  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia  included  efforts  to  promote  education  and  trans- 
portation, and  among  his  educational  plans  was  one  to  provide  for  a 
complete  system  of  public  education  in  Virginia  which  passed  the 
House  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  in  1817.  He  was  a brilliant 
advocate  of  popular  education  which  he  believed  should  be  provided 
by  the  state  and  precede  the  state  university.  The  address  which 
follows  reflects  his  educational  views.  , 
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GENTLEMEN, 


ttl  7ol  i:i7ll7Z77ii  /*-**-*» 

,°*r  °n.  °f  **«.  whioh  I 


o?onheeo7Z™  ildZ\Ttl7 \Z£%Z  Vh***V*"-1  **  the  °>**n*** 

the  few  intervals  of  uninterrupted  Zf  Society,  I have  consumed 
journey,  not  yet  completed  allowed  me  in  a long 

of  the^  manuscript , ^ithich  fZt  TorZaVk^ ' ?'  ^ 

perfections  of  that  part  of  thadTZZ*3  °8  ^ °V  8ome  °? 
had  not  heen  preciously  written  d™°OU*8e>  . 

Tn  conformity  with  the  miahos  *-p 
I had  the  honour  of  receivina  copied  your  committees , (by  whom 
portion  of  the  disaoulll  ill  1.71*  f *-71  1>ef elutions,)  that 
length  induced  me  to  suppress  in  the  dZj^'  6^3  which  its  unforeseen 
is  added,  in  pursuance  of  the  delivery;  and  an  Appendix 

labour , that  of  rendering  it  if  po^Jih^°h  Vr°mPted  my  imperfect 
utility,  by  making  it  the  Vehicle*  not 1%'  °f  9°"*-  Practical 
captions , but  of  topics  nf%V£JL+  • * f my  OWn  Mature  con- 

ability,  leisure,  Zd  inetrZtt  Z -t0  th°8e  Who  haVe 
suggestions . * inclination,  to  improve  upon  the  crudest 


the  delay 
the  im- 
which 

(by  whom 
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Gentlemen,  to 


which. 


sy;SKS-'£;;£;S.::aa?f  “• 


.j,  . °/  &'  joint 

0-p-p„~,  Vj  vt  weve  to  be  at- 

•V^  Mould  demonstrate 

ml,jaher-lSheB*  between  two ' 
>««>  °°oiaz 


Baltimore , Md . 


czto  ra-^4-1  ddiprovement . 

arri  * Gentlemen*, 

With  the  sincereet  resntn y-  j 

rou*  friend  atd  e ZZnt’ 

S,  1826.  C*  F*  MERCER. 


■von. 


society!  A?0USTHMKT^|e?^|«EsA«ERICAN  WHIG 

the3ablCletJr  ^e<<9<''®"°toZtheTHoi  ’charl*"’'?  °f  the  taeri»» 
the  able  ana  eloquent  Address  deil5eredebuFh?ton  Hercer>  for 

1 "cation?^  that  he  he  cequested^t^lurnish  a^oVTf 

Commvtt.ee  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Mercer  the  h 

SAHuilAM,C-nAUXAN“ER “f"" 

JOHN^OAVENPORT?3  * a"djESQS. 


AT  ITS  ANWALNMEfflN6  Js|pT?Iaf?PJ8LS0CI£TY’ 

S«?e?ytS??I^J°"^CharlIl  Fenton  HeFclrtlheedP^1nte(l  ■ 
i.eforetyth  "^se^l  iSSHi  ft  h*}<* 

request  a copy  f0?’  publ^ttlon  Pieties,  “d  to 

REV. 


THOMAS^CHAPMAM? 'isQ^^and  1c  ■ 

— MACLEAN,  and 


PROFESSOR 


O 

ERIC 
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A DISCOURSE 
on 

POPULAR  EDUCATION. 


Mr.  President,  Venerable  Guardians,  Fellow  Graduates,  and  Students 
of  Nassau-Hall;  and  my  respected  Audience?— 

WERE  I to  yield  expression,  tb  the  many  feelings  that  crowd 
at  my  heart,  on  entering  again  this  hallowed  temple,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  I should  trespass  on  an  indulgence  which 
I have  great  need  to  solicit,  and  depress,  as  well  as  disappoint 
the  generous  confidence,  that  has  called  me  from  a remote  abode, 
to  address  you  on  this  day.  I shall  better  ful fi 1 , though  most 
imperfectly  at  best,  the  useful  purpose  of  the  invitation  I am 
honored  in  obeying,  by  recurring  to  some  of  the  most  important 
cf  those  early  lessons,  that  we  gathered  at  the  feet  of  our* Alma 
Mater,  and  which  all  the  experience  of  life  has  subsequently  con- 
firmed . 

On  an  occasion,  resemblipgs  in  some  respects,  the  present, 
but  now,  long  past,  a devotion  to  our  common  country  of  which  we 
all  alike  partake,  prompted  me  to  offer  to  you,  a vindication  of 
the  then  endangered  security,  of  her  external  peace;  of  that 
gallant  navy  which  has  since  borne  her  triumphant  banner  on  Lake 
and  Ocean.*  The  occasion  and  the  SB&ject  are,  doubtless,  alike 
forgotten,  nor  have  I a motive  for  reviving  their  recollection, 
except  that  they  have  suggested  to  me,  the  topic  which  I :.now  beg 
leave  to  pre- 

*A  Discourse  delivered  at  the  annual  Commencement,  in  1800,  on 
"The  policy  of  maintaining  a Permanent  Navy."  Published  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1801. 
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sent  to  you,  and  which  involves  the  most  effectual,  if  not  the 
sole  safeguard  of  that  country  from  internal  danger. 

That  man  cannot  long  remain  stationary  In  his  moral  and  Intel- 
lectual condition.  Is  demonstrated  by  universal  experience.  This 
truth  may  as  confidently  be  affirmed  of  his  social  and  political,  as 
of  his  personal  existence.  It  Is  only  the  more  tttue,  because  the 
observation  is  so  very  trite,  that  "Nations  have  their  Rise  and 
Fall.  — That  the  mightiest  empires  prosper  or  decline  under  the  In- 
fluence of  the  same  causes  which  exalt  or  degrade  the  individual 
man.  Nor  could  this  well  be  otherwise,  since  the  most  extensive 
communities,  are  but  associations  of  men,  partaking  of  all  their 
infirmities,  subject  to  all  their  wants,  and  governed  by  their  pas- 
sions, or  their  imperfect  reason. 

If  resplendent  virtues  have  sometimes  appeared  amidst  an  age  of 
general  depravity— if  the  names  of  Cato  and  Philopoemen  shine  so 
conspicuously  on  the  pages  of  ancient  histofcy,  the  expiring  freedom 
of  their  degenerate  countries  furnished  the  occasion,  and  by  con- 
trastive illustration  of  their  glory. 

It  enhances  the  importance  of  the  solemn  admonition  which  this 
instability  of  human  affairs  teaches  to  nations,  as  well  as  individ- 
uals, that  States  which  have  once  fallen,  by  corruption,  become  in 
time  only  more  and  more  degraded;  the  analogy  continuing  to  subsist 
between  the  individual  and  social  condition  of  man  throughout  all 
the  stages  of  his  eventful  history:  — 

"Facl 11s  descensus  Avernl: 

Sed  revocare  gradum  superasque  evadere  ad  auras. 

Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est." 

. The  path  from  freedom  to  despotism,  through  viee  and  anarchy, 
is  a downward  and  beaten  track,  and  many  nations  have  travelled  it. 
The  return  to  freedom,  by  the  same  highway,  has  been  made — -never! 
Rome,  now  so  mournful  an 
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example  of  this  truth,  once  proclaimed  liberty  to  subjugated  and 
submissive  Greece,  but  found  her  incapable  of  enjoying  the  precious 
boon.  May  the  heroic  struggle  of  these  modern  soldiers  of  the 
cross,  with  a ferocious  tyranny,  prove  more  propitious  to  their 
happiness,  than  the  proffered  gratuity  of  their  second  masters! 

From  these  brief  but  monitory  lessons,  how  Important  to  our 
future  happiness,  is  the  deduction  which  we  must  infer,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  vigilantly  guarding  our  national  prosperity!  Heaven  has  not 
arrested  for  us  the  wheel  of  revolving  empire,  nor  nature  changed 
her  laws  for  our  continent.  The  bright  orb  which  rolls  his  unclouded 
course  to  the  West,  will  $dave  us  In  a few  hours  amidst  the  darkness 
that  now  wraps  the  oriental  world.  Let  us,  therefore,  diligently 
watch  over  the  sources  of  our  national  happiness,  while  our  day 
spring  is  on  high,  and  the  moral  night  of  our  decline  may  be  far 
distant.  That  our  countrv  is  prosperous,  I will  not  pause  to  demon- 
strate: for,  however  adventurous  speculation,  the  ordinary  fluctu- 

ations of  commerce,  or  those  domestic  afflictions  which  are  insepar- 
able from  humanity,  may  checquer  here  and  there,  with  passing  shadows 
the  bright  scene  around  us,  a patriot  throb  responds  with  gratitude 
to  heaven,  for  the  unexampled  extent  of  our  national  felicity. 

To  what  pre-eminent  cause,  then,  are  we  to  ascribe  the  prosperity 
of  our  country?  Is  it  her  geograph  1 cal ppos 1 tion;  her  fruitful  soil; 
her  vaffidd  climate;  her  extensive  territory;  her  rising  arts;  her 
rich  and  Increasing  commerce;  her  navigation,  that  already  whitens 
with  i t j swelling  canvass,  every  sea?  her  glory  in  arms,  of  which 
those  now  peaceful  fields,  and  that  classic  edifice  remind  us;  and 
which  was  so  recently  reflected  from  another  element,  by  her  tri- 
umphs over  its  long  acknowledged  sovereign? — or,  ascending  higher, 
shall  we  ascribe  the  happiness  of  our  country,  to  that  political 
revolution,  of  which  the  first  ju- 
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11b«rt5aSr<Hfi  S0,Unde?,^s  rejoicing  trumpet;  or  to  her  unbounded 
! and  • f!  OUS ; or  that  admirable  constitution  of 
truth  JEf®  their  °ffsPrin9  and  their  sh  ield?— Theses  in 

n£lv  ^ accompaniments,  much  less  than  the  sum;  a part 

which  has  Ifcs^rnifr?^  *be  outward  and  visible  signssof  a prosperity, 

. . . . Its  prolific  source,  under  the  favour  of  heaven*  in  the 

9?hlJ  1 ~ dno t r the  ?f  the  American  people.  Trust  me,  my  coun- 
;uy*f"’  i not.5he  language  of  Tiattery.  Though  it  were  to 

i ^weakness 1 it3bePrher  * tha,t.mosJ  pardonable  weakness  of  humanity, 
temole  a n Lhio  ^il  W0“Jd  not  oe  a proper  audience;  this  religious 
suitable  place;  the  present,  a fit  occasion;  nor  I,  the 

thit  nth»£  such  a purpose.— Truth,  indeed,  exacts  the  concession 

many  of  the  sHvantanoe  less  happy,  surpass  our  own,  in 

foryexLile  ^lnn^  w?JhWh1Ch  1 h!ve  enumerated.  Tropical  America, 

in  fertility  ni  ?n<V1thn,n?£yrPartS  ofAfr1ca,  and  of  Southern  Asia, 
in  fertility  of  soil.  Both  France  and  Italy,  and,  indeed  the 

GreateB?ita1nrnifhher  ?f  tf*£ M®di terr?nean » in  climate.  Russia  and 
te??itori^rnniTnS^ er o J 0 r e 1 gn  po s s es s i o n s be  computed,  in  extent  of 

in  aoricul  tnre9  maniif!  though  but  part  of  an  European  Island, 

12«a?r1 cu * ^ure * manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation;  while  her 

SuitJechon!l’HanCeHt0rLand  0ur  e9ual$  in  valour,  are,  as  their  anti- 
quity should  render  them,  as  much  our  superiors  In  political  Dower 
as  they  unquestionably  are.  In  wealth  and  numbers.  P power’ 

r-nn+omni  > + ]ri  jrtheref  ^re  * ®^uaHy  remote  from  vain  boasting  at  the 
a?n  + h«?^a^on  our  advantag es  over  other  states,  and  from  envy 

at  their  transient  superiority.  In  some  respects,  over  us  let  Js 

foundat1on  of  our  national  happiness,  for  the’laSdable 
purpose  of  perpetuating  its  duration. 

utheJpros.peri!?'y  of  our  country  rests,  as  it  obviously  does 
"°b1e  basis,  which  I have  just  announced,  then 
does  its  ultimate  security  require  the  constant 

11 

iSSliSI^nS  a?n  JmP,:ovenIent  of  all  the  means  which  human  wisdom  has 
s?at?™?™  £a"  devise’f°r  Preserving,  and  since  they  cannot  be 

stationary,  for  augmenting  the  public  virtue  and  intelligence? 

C0,"Preh?nd  whatever  private  liberality,  or  public 
stftP  nrdiaidl!ai  enterprise  and  sagacity,  or  legislation,  whether 

federal,  have  hitherto  contributed  towards  the  cultivation 
S:  /:  knowledge.  They  InclSde  Its  " 

well  as  Its  proudest  Instruments:  embracing  not  only  the  towerinn 

»;?  «"<*•« Ity;  but  every  academy  and  hjmble  village  «hS?l 

w dl  spread  ?er;i?or?«Vld?2  f°r  ^he  Un1ted  States  or  of  their 
w..ee  spread  territories.  They  comprise  every  literary,  benevolent 

country”Severve^ol  IPrti^  1 n£0rP°>;a  ted  1 *brary  company,  in  town  or 
country,  every  collection  of  books,  whether  for  public  or  orivate 

wpII  arth«Peri°dl5f  T!Vieu*  ma9a2',ne»  °r  fleeting  newspaper,  as 
afllwa?  th?  P^ess  Itself,  that  wonder-working  engine  of  good  or  evil 
according  to  Its  use,  or  its  abuse— the  first  of  human  inventions  * 

being  not  only  the  nurse  and  instrument  of  art,  genius  and  science 

quarj  Of  anr?ip^W?0?er  and  the  m?st  durable  depository  and  safO-’ 
?!!ird«0f *a  1 1 their  labours,  inventions  and  discoveries. — These  Dower- 

^um®°n  t<\the1r  dl<d»  moreover,  all  those  internal  ?mp?ove- 
siOO  of  pifh»Cheap?nin9:  exPed i ting,  and  facilitating  the  transmls- 
, Z !i.  f KVery  fPec^es  moral,  political,  and  social  IntelllaencP 
Yf e e by  bo®^s»  letters,  or  friendly  communion,  supply  winqs  to  * 
knowledge  and  winnow  its  healthful  influence  over  all  thOSwOl linos 
i?K«£<«SUliS^0f  man — guiding  and  quickening  the  operations  of  9 
laborious  Industry  and  Ingenious  art,  solacing  the  rest  of  wearied 
diligence;  supplying  with  thought  the  vacuityof  suspended  action? 
instructing  and  delighting  the  leisure  of  accumulated  wealth*  de-* 

O ?CJi2?lf5!<.artlJ1-i?S  °f  P?11tical  intrigue;  confounding  the’schemes 
ERIChePhero * I a rm  b ’ 1 1 on ; animating  the  patriot's  hopes,  and  nerving 
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Nor  does  the  moral  influence  of  knowledge  end  with  the 
execution  of  these  high  behests.  She  visits,  with  comfort,  the 
lowly  habitations  of  neglected  poverty;  sits  by  the  couch  of 
sickness;  and  smooths  the  pillow  of  decl in|ngqage . 

Penetrating  the  solitude  of  the  dungeon,  she  carries  consolation 
to  captivity,  and  penitence  to  guilt.  Led  by  the  voice  of  lamenta- 
tion, she  enters  the  house  of  mourning,  steals  from  affliction  its 
cherished  sorrow;  calms  the  perturbed,  h _ ; ’ s the  wounded,  and  binds 
up  the  broken  spirit. 

Returning  to  society,  she  forms  and  polishes  the  general  manners; 
restrains  luxurious,  and  chastens  wanton  appetite;  and,  elevating 
and  refining  the  moral  sense,  purifies  pleasure  of  its  grossness; 
represses  boisterous  mirth,  and  subdues  turbulent  riot  and  dissa- 
pation;  blunts  the* arrow,  which  ridicule  aims  at  virtue;  allays 
the  spirit  of  angry  disputation;  sustains  modest  worth;  humbles 
pride  and  discountenances  effrontery:  laughs,  herself,  at  folly, 

and  plucking  from  the  brow  of  hypocrisy  its  vizor,  banishes  both, 
for  reformation,  to  solitude;  imparting,  in  fine,  by  her  varied 
moral  agency,  to  social  order,  with  stability  and  strength  — harmony , 
grace,  and  beauty.  But  who  shall  presume  to  enumerate  all  the 
beneficent  offices  of  knowledge,* 


*Let  no  superficial  judgment  regard  as  illusory  the  beneficent 
moral  effect  here  imputed  to  general  diffusive  education. 

e most  prevalent  vice  of  the  United  States  Is  intoxication. 

How  many  youth  of  bright  promise — how  many  really  amiable  men  of  ad- 
vanced age,  annually  fall  victims  to  this  destructive  habit!  Would 
this  occur  if  the  head  of  each  family  found  in  its  bosom,  the  sooth- 
ing enjoyment  of  intellectual  converse  in  his  hours  of  domestic 
retirement  and  leisure?  if  among  his  domestic  circle  each  membet 
could  contribute  something  to  enliven  his  hours  of  rest  in  the  sultry 
mid-day  heat  of  summer,  or  the  long  nights  of  winter;  or,  when  con- 
versation had  exhausted  its  stores,  could  cheer  him  with  agreeable 
narratives  of  biography,  and  histo* 


o 
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or  to  circumscribe  her  boundless  power!  I am  humbled  and  abashed, 
in  thy/presence,  thou  daughter  of  divinity!  Yet,  thou  dost  invite 
me  to  proceed.  For,  whether  thou  smilest  on  the  patient  labour  ot 
the  solitary  student,  as  he  trims  his  midnight  lamp  to  read  thy 
lessons;  or  thou  leadest  him  abroad,  at  early  dawn,  to  gaze  upon  the 
charms  of  awakened  Nature,  how  lovely  art  thou,  thyself,  and  how 
glorious  thy  dominion!  The  wilderness  blossoms,  and  the  solitary 
place  rejoices  at  thy  presence.  The  traveller  threads,  by  thy 
inspiration,  the  mazes  of  the  gloomy  forest,  and  discovers  verdant 
isles  and  refreshing  fountains,  amidst  the  waste  of  the  lonely  des- 
ert. Thou  conductest  the  intrepid  navigator  in  the  twilight  of 
departed  day,  with  vivid  hope,  along  fields  of  floating  ice,  and 
the  doubtful  shores  of  unknown  continents.  The  mountains  bow  theirr 
stupendous  summits  to  thy  footsteps,  and  earth  and  ocean  yield  to 
thy  search,  their  caverned  treasures.  Having  explored  for  man 
"this  vast  Globe  and  all  that  it"  contains,  thou  lendesfc  to  him 
celestial  wings,  to  visit  other  worlds.  Sustained  by  thee,  he 
traverses  immensity,  descries  new  suns  and  planets  on  the  remotest 
verge  of  space,  and  tracing  the  yellow  haired  comet’S  eccentric  path, 
through  centuries  of  time,  fixes, the  moment  of  his  approach,  and 
welcomes  his  return— The  sun r,  though  "in  dim  dclipse  behind  the  moon, 

ry,  of  voyages  and  travels,  or  the  lessens  of  more  profitable 
knowledge  extracted  from  the  neighbouring  newspaper  and  village 

library?  , . .. 

Would  well  educated  youth,  brought  bp  to  respect  labour,  after 
seeking,  in  vain,  for  lucrative  employment  in  the  crowded  professions 
of  law  and  physic,  abandon  themselves  to  this  suicidal  vice,  rather 
than  seek  an  honourable  subsistence  in  rural  and  mechanical  pursuits. 

Would  old  men,  of  amiable  and  even  polished  manners,  after  a 
life  of  generous  hospitality,  or  a manhood  devoted  to  the  public 
service,  but  uninspired  by  that  religious  hope,  that  brighten,  at 
approaching  dissolution,  sink  into  this  Lethean  $ulf,  because  they 
could  find  nothing  to  interest  them  longer,  in  this  world;  and 
time  had  became  an  insupportable  burthen? 
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no  longer,  "sheds  disastrous  twilight"  on  the  overshadowed  eatth, 
nor  "perplexes"  man  with  dread  "of  change."  One  awful  being,  only, 
remains  the  object  of  human  "fear,"  the  object,  also,  of  our  grate- 
ful love  and  boundless  adoration.  'Tis,  for  him,  alone,  to  pre- 
scribe the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and,  tempering  it  with  divine, 
to  teach  her  humble  votary,  that,  however  great  may  be  his  acquire- 
ments on  earth,  in  heaven  only  he  can  reach  their  ultimate  perfec- 
ti  on . 

But  while  we  are  regarding  the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  as 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only  means  of  augmenting,  or  preserving  the 
general  intelligence  and  virtue  of  a whole  people,  we  are  more  deeply 
interested  in  its  diffusion,  than  in  the  elevation,  of  which  it  is 
susceptible;  in  its  extension  in  breadth,  than,  in  its  height,  or 
its  profundity. 

Among  the  means  of  cultivating  and  diffusing  knowledge,  that 
which  was  first  in  the  order  of  our  enumeration,  and,  in  its  largest 
import,  comprehends  every  other,  is  education;  and  our  present  in- 
quiry leads  us  to  consider  that  species  of  education  which  is  cal- 
culated for  the  instruction  of  the  great  body  of  every  society. 

'In  devising  a system  of  popular  education  adapted  to  a political 
community,  wherein  no  privileged  orders  exist,  it  is  impossible,  in- 
deed, to  regard  it,  as  the  sequel  of  my  remark?!  will  show,  apart 
altogether,  from  those  loftier  structures  of  learning  and  science, 
near  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  which,  we  are  now  assembled. 
But,  for  my  immediate  purpose,  I must  invite  my  indulgent  auditors*  . 
to  accompany  me,  in  imagination,  from  the  college,  to  the  school- 
house — to  walk,  awhile,  along  the  foot  of  that  lovely  hill,  on  which, 
so  many  of  you,  are  acc'jctomed  to  stand;  which  Milton  hath,  so 
charmingly,  described,  but  which,  from  its  highest  eminence,  commands 
no  prospect,  so  grateful  to  the  benevolent  heart,  as  that  of  national 
hap- 
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piness,  nor  kindles  a hope,  so  inspiring,  as  the  desire,  which  such 
a spectable  awakens,  to  perpetuate  its  duratic 

Do  I proceed,  too  far,  then,  when  I advance-  the  position,  that 
the  most  important  end  of  education,  in  America,  is  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  among  the  great  body  of  the  people?  This  truth  is 
expressly  engrafted  upon  the  political  constitutions  of  some  of  our 
states,  and  practically  manifested  by  their  laws.  It  resounds, 
every  where,  in  our  legislative  halls;  animates  our  popular  meetings; 
embellished  the  conversations  of  our  drawing-rooms;  and  yet,  perhaps, 
it  Is  not  unfrequently  employed  to  aid  some  foreign  purpose;  or 
repeated  simply  to  adorn  a paragraph;  or  uttered  and  afterwards  ne- 
glected in  complacent  contentment  with  its  Bare  admission. 

To  this  opinion,  we  shall  be  driven,  by  an  examination  of  the 
systems  of  popular  education,  which  this  sentiment  has,  hitherto, 
produced.  By  reflecting,  how  slow  has  been  their  growth  where  they 
were  first  established;  how  late  their  introduction  in  some  of  our 
own  commonwealths;  how  many  of  these  yet  remain  without.,  them;  and 
how  imperfect  they  are  still  in  all:  while  their  beneficent  in- 

fluence continues  to  be,  as  it  has  long  been,  so  generally  acknowl- 
edged, as  to  require  some  apology,  for  any  attempt  however  feeble, 
to  demonstrate  their  utility,  or  to  reply  to  those  open  or  latent 
objections,  which  counteract  their  establishment.  Where  they  re  yet 
unknown,  or  are,, at  least,  unfelt. 

Passing  from  those  very  general  views,  which  have  been  already 
suggested,  of  the  importance  of  knowledge,  there  exist  motives  for 
its  dissemination,  in  America,  which  the  peculiar  nature  of  our 
political  institutions  irresistably  enforces,  and  the  obvious  progress 
of  our  society  and  manners  admonishes  us,  to  weigh,  and  to  appreciate 
more  seriously,  perhaps,  than  we  are  prone  to  do. 

If,  in  absolute  monarchy,  every  subject  has  the  deepest 
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the  hlredita^  nrinro •an2’  cons equen t ly  , in  the  education  of 
citizen  of^K  SnJJfS  *hVs  tou succeed  to  the  throne,  where  is  the 
^'cure  *«nKted  StaJ?s»J  wh0  1S  either  so  exalted,  or  so  ob- 

^.cure,  as  not  to  be  compelled,  if  he  think  at  all,  to  regard  the 

i ndi s DensabTp^nh'ipr + ^e-F  b?  P°Pular  instruction,  as  the  primary  and 
Th^ISPunS?ble  obJect  of  all  our  literary  and  social  institutions? 
vai l-9andtc!?Ia-°UHthy .representative  governments  every  where  pre- 
franp  sustained  by  frequent  elections  and  widely  extended  suf- 

to  be’  the^eni^Lp  + p*516’  th®. only  effective,  as  they  are  admitted 
tv  fJ'aiSSi,1  E1t1m  4 !*as  w?n  as  n0lpinal  Sovereign.  This  sovereign- 
SDrinaino  neither  !?ani^?st  ln  the  origin  of  those  governments,  which, 

no^ther^sanrHnn  fJh!nf!hCe’  "°r  fraud’  nor  accident’  acknowledge 
thanthl  J u*  tb  n the  common  consent;  profess  no  other  end, 

attainment?  th!n  fiSeHSws  aSk  "°  °ther  instrument>  for  its 

reason3"  and  !!!I  *?finsd  to  be,  “summa  ratio,"  "the  perfection  of 

"the  exoression  of  th^n*^  i *boUi]  > ba  * has,  also,  been  denominated 

the  expression  of  the  Public  v^iTl,  and  so  in  America  it  emphatical- 

judg^ntHwhich ;"d2,tti;n;iii.,n*truct  and  en,i9hten *»•  p“b'"= 

- ky  their  Federal  and  State  constitutions*  the  Ameriran 

amonaediffprWn?e2y  dJstj;ibuted  and  apportioned  their  delegated  power 
• ^ ^ Fteren t §gen ts  for  a common  edd , this  transfer,  peculated 

is  PinStr.ithd  ilS1tat1ons *+and  restrained  by  accountability  to  them, 
is,  in  truth,  more  apparent  than  real.  * 

If  the  is*  freedom  and  prosperity  have  be-  ! atter  oroterteri 

against  the  abuse,  by  the  division  Sf  powert tn U 1 ngeSi out  ttf e- 

JiJIjJe  Itrthr°rouJrpeSf1n?iWith  the  e?istence  of  intelligence  Ind 
mnrp  cs  of  a11  Power»  only  renders  their  necessity  the 

del  "gated ! "are8?!?  ^"arent‘  Tha  'W  • the  peep,e  haveMt 
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guarded  from  usurpation  by  a knowledge  of  their  nature  and  extent 
!"d  * *“**  sP"5e  »f  their  inestimable  value.  The  depositaries  Sf’ 
their  delegated  power  are  to  be  kept  within  the  circumscribed  SDhere 
o£  K3tS  action,  and  protected  from  mutual  encroachments 

nrp?p?$nn  5r^by  enfor?ing  their  common  responsibil  ity.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  prescribed  fundamental  law  is  neither  to  narrow 
+ snla*T9e>  b-7  the  mere  force  of  construction,  the  power  qraflted 
IZ  ^2!Je2p1e  t0  Jbeir  Poetical  fiduciaries;  nor  Is  thSt  Sfant  tJ 
°2uq2a J 1 f ied  ?y  the  De°Ple  themselves,  but  in  the  mode 
essitJldofywh?2J  lhW>  unl?ss  when  justified  by  an  overruling  nec- 
if.dnpc*  2L  hi  h Pe°Ple  are  tbe  sole  and  immediate  legislators, 
essi tv 'so  Hi22f2i tiva  a9ants • To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a nac- 

m>trationdIf  h!*i  ^ abuses  are  to  be  promptly  checked  in  the  admi- 
ni strati  on  of  the  law,  and  its  vary  liability  tn  ahu<;p 

from  * defective  constitution  of  the  government  Itself’and  ‘,,91ns 
52SC;PS1£le*f#  stricte^  limitation,  is9  io  be  corbeled  b5  conventions 

deputy  by  the  people,  to  alter  or  amend  their  Very  bond  of  social 

admi ni It »'2+Vl2d9f  be  ^G<lu  1 s 1 to  a wise,  faithful,  and  energetic 

administration  of  such  a government,  is  not  knowledge  alike  nerpccaru 
among  those  who  watch  over  such  an  Administration?  necessary 

hare  tki  A2rA'n?^1c!•  wl>°  constitute  this  administration?  who  are, 

thImAai?A<,d  i ^aries  of  P°i>u!ar  nonf idence?  Who  but  the  people 
themselves-— to  whom  every  office  in  their  gift  is  open,  from  the 

people  MrS?  till  MMM0  h ^ S^es  than  * can  "be  imagined  ? A 

eaCall^v  af  .Jw*  t,,,fr?m  ' 90al  of  1 ''  • *<th  an  Absolute 

i 4 °t  and,  allowing  to  nature  every  advantage  that  shp 

may  c aim  for  her  peculiar  favourites,  rscjylate  the  course  bv  their 
Pr!?n  ^"‘S65*  and  award  the  prize  of  success  ,b by  their  exclusive  fiat 

“SnhtMndM??^  Tn  *nhis  wide  fie,d  o'  tetij; 

taught,  undi s -i pi i ned , and  unprepared?  or,  if  he 
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d^^e7^rae%.t^.7apTl?dtvT h?!?rr,5^:s7;!onri,?ra8,-:?sd 

and  k;r,,SedIetrSSra£JseStt? Ve  .“J'S&emnl'SX^nT 

u-jr&avjsn^^^^  has 

.“!,s:opi!  s^,ris;  r v as-itcss.rssas!::  Jsvs^r’ 

"El  - KK-W.*!!! 

pearJs,  mire  r?Jh  ?h^  A-»?r!t^med  defths  "of  oiean"  there  are 
beauty?  Ann  ^ euroassi-^b^n^af  ?ver  lent  to  Georgian  or  Circassian 

5555:ri?Ji^:?l,;f*Ii:,*f0;ET»--3“I?"J,“,s"ilB5S*-?5  o?pteem?:9earth* 

EE F F- ^s^TJ'syKr^s.*- 

pass  Its  physical  and  artifJl'ii  a ^orld»  whose  moral  wonders  sur- 

a s sirs KT^®ar^«-r 

Intrepid  sires,  who  first  unfurled  Ph®  de9enerate  s°"s  »f  those 
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P%h?,^;^p^^r^b?^nsdt5^c^pruthern  verse-  -d  -*•  -p- 

in  Wha?  b]es{"re5ionn?s  i^so ' 1? l!e?„ ‘tTh'"'?  e,<,'S  1 * yet  ""a*Plored, 

Ihe^  ^;etSai?kr?nL?es"U?n0?hrP5ST”d^  a^ongXmsel vesS'buJ'' ' 

sotl„t?e°e,uSl nyCTa0|?lUtnhr;taJelSi?e^eSS?r,‘ly  ?"i  tft'Ib- 

powerful  branr'  nf  +hl*lhe  statfsi1»<  the  less  numerous  but  more 
pa?iJv  of^ influnnL thf  r ^ 9eneral  Legislature;  and  their  contingent 

cast  upon  the  o ther  ‘branch6  oJJ  6a  Ci2?i  tle  hJ9h  execut-ive  function 
to  the  future  prosperij/of  Cvl^y  Jth^'s?^;  1 th?X® JfcS0T®  fsse"‘ial 

r^u^vztuFis  vr,jr*jr:;  ;g.*Kt2filsK of Bi!?J“ft,on 

2.uJ!m°w"  .TS2  SKp-^Z-ShKfSibTfS^Si?  ILfilr"-- 

maintained  on  an  immutable  ha«i!?  ihaii!«  • estab1lshed,  or 
E^fc  doned?Peshall  JS'i  Vl^V  SSn^lJr 
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facilitated,  by  opening  nt.r  channels  of  intercourse,  or  improving 
the  old?  Shall  peace  be  preserved? — Insurrections  quelled.  Wa 
declared?  These!  and  .any  other  questions,  alike 

and  some  of  them  have  already  been  decided  in  the  cou  **  . w^n 

union,  by  the  preponderancy  of  a few  voices,  responsive  to  the  will 
of  a constituent  assembly  of  the  people,  and  that  will  directed  oy 

their  knowledge^  curi0Us  inquiry,  and  r.ot  impertinent  to  our 
present  oppose!  to  trace  the  final  decision  of  those  questions  to 
its  truePsource,  in  the  real  or  putative  opinion  of  a small  portion 
of  the  American  people,  by  whose  representatives,  as  arb ti  al 
tween  conflicting  interests  or  prejudices,  the  course  of  °u£"atlon 
legislation  has  been  swayed.  But  I will  not  encroach  upon  the 
province  of  future  history,  nor  seek  to  anticipate  her  impartial 
judgment;  much  less  would  I attempt  to  bring  into  th1^  peaceful 
temple,  on  this  sacred  occasion,  the  present  °r  Pas?  cal  dis 

sensions  of  our  public  councils,  although  they  JurnJ*h  d 

qreat  and  vital  moment,  notto  ourselves  alone,  but  to  a^ 

Some  of  these  remain  yet  undecided,  and  upon  their  final  d]_sp°®a^ 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  could  not  fail  to  exert  the  most  pro- 

Pl  tl0if  1 theSmprovement  of  the  moral  sense  of  manki  nd»  a*  1 
inventions  of  art,  and  the  discoveries  of  science,  all  nations,  how 
ever  slightly  connected,  or  widely  separated,  hav^a  common  interest, 
how  deep,  may  I not  repeat,  is  that  sol ici tude , wh i ch  the  P$£f If  °f 
these  states  should  cherish  for  the  diligent  culture  JjJ 
of  useful  knowledge!  What  interest  can  be  imagi ned , 

that  of  the  American  people  in  the  peeservation  and  glory  of  their 
union,  involved,  as  they  are,  in  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  and  tne 
purity,  energy,  and  fidelity  of  their  administration;  all 

*See  Appendix,  Note  I. 
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of  which,  again,  rest  on  their  own  intelligence  and  public  virtue. 

But  if  the  natural  progress  of  society  and  man * t’Uil^be 
commercial  nation,  be  attentively  regarded,  this  interest  will  be 

awful  ly^augmented^^^^  ancj  diversity  of  human  pursuits,  combined 

with  that  division  of  labour,  to  which  the  arts  and  sciences  are  in- 
debted for  their  improvement,  have  a direct  tendency  to  occasion  be- 
dt5een  the  varies  classes,  into  which  society  as  t advances  in  age 
is  gradually  distributed,  not  only  a great  disparity  of  leisure  ana 
knowledge,  but  a more  dangerous  inequality  of  wealth  an<?  comfort. 

Nor  have  positive  institutions,  without  doing  vi  ol  ence  h“"Ja"r"a" 
ture,  hitherto  succeeded  any  where,  in  long  retarding  ^Is  progress . 
It  has  been  in  some  cases  unintentionally  accelerated,  especially 
in  modern  times,  by  commercial  jealousy .and  the  unnatural  pursuit 
of  an  ideal  and  unattainable  national  independence.*  Even  the 
aararian  systems  of  the  Jewish,  Spartan,  and  Roman  commonwealths, 
yielded,  at  length,  to  the  force  of  this  tendency  of  society;  and 
the  feudal  tenures,  which  arose  upon  the  prostrate  ruins  o.  the 
ancient  world 9 and  were , so  long,  guarded  by  the  chivalry  of  modern 
ES?ope?  have  fallen,  or  are  daily  sinking,  under  its  overwhelming 

infiuenc  * monarchy,  sustained  by  the  pride  of  ancestry,  and 

that  desire,  so  natural  to  man,  to  found  a name  that  Shan  survive 
hims&if,  have  proved  an  Ineffectual  restraint  tupon  tb  is  incl ination 
of  commerce  to  promote  the  alienation  and  division  of  estates.  n 
v« 1 n°h as r the  aristocracy  of  France  recently  attempted  to  renew  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  which  the  short-lived  £ePJJb IlJU* thP * 
and  -ne  prSnces  and  peers  of  England  condescend  to  partake  of  the 
costly  entertainments  of  the  Bankers  ana  Merchants  of  Lon- 

*See  Appendix,  Note  II. 


don,  in  those  ancient  abodes  of  hospitality,  which  were  once  the 
seats  of  their  ancestors. 

What  the  genius  of  Aristocracy  ineffectually  laboured  to  ob- 
struct, in  Europe,  that  of  Liberty  has  accelerated  in  America.  The 
doctrines  of  entails,  and  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  which  our 
forefathers  brought  with  them  across  the  Atlantic,  along  with  the 
common  law  of  England,  fell  into  disuse,  without  a struggle,  in  most 
of  the  American  Stated  some  time  before;  and,  among  the  residue, 
by  the  mere  force  of  that  revolution  which  detached  them  from  their 
mother  country. 

If  this  process  of  division,  by  voluntary  transfer  and  descent, 
were  all  that  enlightened  legislation,  prompted  by  the  spirit  of 
commerce  and  freedom, shad  Hitherto  promoted,  still  it  is  apparent, 
that  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the-  largest  states  would  be  reduced  to 
very  small  dimensions  by  the  multiplication  of  families,  and  the 
smallest  would  soon  become  inadequate  to  the  comfortable  support  of 
the  proprietor  and  the  proper  education  of  his  children.  The  leisure 
of  the  cultivator  would  decrease  with  his  patrimony;  his  labour  in- 
crease with  his  poverty;  and  the  ignorance  of  his  undducated  off- 
spring beuvisited  upon  their  posterity,  until  bof:h  icnorance  and 
indigence  would  very  widely  spread,  in  every  direction. 

But  that  spirit  of  commerce  which  splits  up  estates  by  aliena- 
tion, has,  for  its  correlative,  the  spirit  of  gain  which  reunites, 
enlarges,  and  improves  them,  the  progressive  power  of  wealth  sur- 
passes even  that  of  population;  and  the  extemporary  growth  of  both, 
favoured  jy  the  division  of  labour,  and  the  extension  of  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce,  occasions  an  inequality,  both  of  property  and 
knowledge,  as  apparent,  and  ultimately  as  fatal  to  the  internal  peace 
and  prosperity  of  a nation,  as  any  that  the  most  ingenious  and 
vicious  legislation  could  possibly  ordain.  In  its  issue  it  exhibits 
society  under  the  aspect  of  two  opposite  and 
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appalling  extremes.  For  while,  at  the  rne,  man  is  beheld  advancing 
daily  in  wealth  and  luxurious  enjoyment,  at  the  other,  he  is  seen 
descending,  with  accelerated  steps,  to  poverty,  want,  and  misery. 

The  dispossessed  landed  proprietors,  the  recant  bankrupts  in 
commercial  speculation,  and  their  numerous  dependants,  mingle  with 
another  cless  of  persons,  who  begin,  as  this  revolution  commences, 
to  appear,  and,;as  it  advances,  multiply  with  increasing  rapidity. 
Theyaare  the  common  artificers  and  labourers,  who  are  sustained  by 
capd  tal  . 

As  the  disparity  of  wealth  tonnumbers  increases  in  the  compound 
ratio  of  its  own  artificial  accumulation,  and  of  the  progress  of 
population,  their  joint  operation  tends  vary  speedily  to  throw  the 
physical  strength  and  poverty,  with  the  majority  of  the  community, 
on  the  one  side  of  society,  and  all  its  wealth,  collected  in  the 
hands  of  a small  minority,  on  the  other;  without  erecting  any  ade- 
quate barrier  to  guard  these  natural  foes  from  collision,  if  the  one 
were  not  dependent  on  the  other  for  subsistence.  How  liable  to 
accidental  disturbance  this  security  of  the  public  peace  must  ever 
remain  in  such  a state  of  society,  from  the  ordinary  fluctuations  of 
commerce,  the  fickleness  of  the  seasons,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
foreign  war,  we  need  not  inquire;  nor  is  it  less  obvious,  that,  al- 
though it  may  be  disturbed  by  no  ex traord i nary  event,  it  must  prove 
ultimately  delusive,  If,  in  the  multitude,  ignorant  and  vicious,  as 
well  as  destitute  and  miserable,  the  sentiments  of  envy  and  hatred, 
amidst  the  daily  ostentation  of  wealth  hy  the  few,  mingled  with  the 
cravings  of  unsatisfied  appetite,  and  the  cry  of  hopeless  misery. 

The  tranquillity  of  a society  so  distributed  and  regulated,  is,  to 
want,  and  despair,  of  little  moment.  The  one  has  nothing  more  to 
lose,  the  other  nothing  more  to  apprehend.  Ambition  has  only  to’ 
supply  them  with  food,  arms,  and  a leader,  and  the  work  of  desolation 
istfinished,  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  begun,  and  finally  falls'  to  the 
earth ; 
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and  its  destroyers,  knowing  not  how  to  enjoy,  riot  on  its  spoils, 
till  despotism  arid  the  sword  restore  the  counterpoise  of  wealth  to 

nUl,lD''fhat  this  fatal  issue  of  a course  of  events,  which  if  left  to 
find  its  own  corrective  is  obviously  inevitable,  may  not,  even  while 
I speak,  be  threatening  the  social  order  of  that  very  people,  the 
blood  of  whose  ancestors  beats  in  the  veins  of  so  many  of  my  auditors, 
and  so  many  of  whose  institutions  we  have  copied,  and  are  still 
copying,  I most  fervently  pray. 

While  in  this  step  of  my  inquiry  I seek  to  illustrate  the  ex- 
tent and  moral  effect  of  that  inequality  of  wealth  and  knowledge,  to 
which  the  commercial  systems  of  Europe  and  America  both  necessarily 
lead,  I cannot  deny  to  my  purpose  the  force  of  an  authority  the 
most  conclusive,  however  painful  may  be  the  exposition  of  national 
calamity.  I shall  be  pardoned,  by  the  kindred  feeling  around  me, 
for  saying,  that  I love  America  too  well,  not  to  desire  her  to  profit 
by  the  example  and  the  errors  of  Great  Britain.  They  will  be  found 
to  demonstrate,  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  so  universally  re- 
garded as  the  sole  criterion  of  national  prosperity,  if  unaccompanied 
by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  great  body  of  the  community, 
is  not  only  a deltisive  measure  of  genera  1 happi  nes  s » but  may,  and 
indeed  must,  lead  to  national  calamity,  misery,  and  ruin. 

To  a full  portrait  of  all  that  ml  t appertain  to  my  purpose, 
in  the  past  and  present  situation  of  Gi  t Britain,  I do  not  pretend, 
nor  had  I time,  is  it  necessary,  for  that  purpose,  that  I should. 

There  are  certain  prominent  features,  in  the  circumstances  of 
every  people,  that  serve  as  exponents  of  their  actual  condition. 

The  commercial  and  military  marine  of  this  nation;  the  extent  of 
her  armed  and  unarmed  population;  her  manufactures,  her  accumulated 
capital,  both  fixed 
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and  moveable;  her  fleets,  her  colonies,  and  her  revenue,  constitute 
an  array  of  power,  the  most  imposing.  Its  concentration  upon  a 
single  island,  happily  situated,  and  not  exceeding  in  dimensions  the 
territorial  extent  of  the  largest  of  those  twenty- •-**•***  states  com- 
posing, at  present,  the  American  Union,  augments,  is.  a multiplied 
ratio,  the  promptitude  and  energy  of  the  action  of  this  vast  owe;’, 
ontthe  residue  of  mankind.  If  she  has  not  the  undisputed  sway  of 
Rome,  in  to  zenith  of  her  glory,  it  is  only  because  the  rest  of  thie 
world  Is  unlike  the  barbarous  or  effeminate  nations,  whom  Rome  sub- 
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dued. 

If,  therefore,  an  unparalleled  accumulation  of  riches  and  power 
in  all  the  forms  most  attracting  to  ordinary  ambi tion , were  a just 
standard  of  national  happiness,  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and 
especially  d£  England,  who  govern  the  residue  of  this  mighty  empire, 
would  be  the  most  blessed  on  earth.  Their  present  lot  does  indeed 
present  the  most  splendid  exhibition  that  the  world  has  ever  witnes- 
sed of  the  triumph  of  commerce  in  amassing  wealth,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  the  most  alarming  evidence  of  the  possible  inequality  of 
its  distribution,  and  of  the  consequent  prevalence  of  want,  ignorance, 

vice,  and  misery.  , . . 

There  were  fceturned  to  the  British  parliament  in  1824,  for 
England  and  Wales,  but  120,000  qualified  jurors  out  of  a population 
which  exceeded  twelve  and  a half  millions.  Of  the  funded  public 
debt  due  from  the  twenty-one  millions  of  people  inhabiting  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  amounting  to  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  out 
of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  mill  Ions  of  pounds  sterling,  or 
to  3,275  millions  of  dollars,  280,000  persons  are  entitled  to  the 
whole,  and  consequently  to  the  annually  accruing  interest  upon  It,  of 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  and  a half  : il lions  of  dollars.  These 
classes  are  not  composed  of  distinct  persons,  since  the  fundholder 
is  often  a freeholder  too,  and  they  together  own  the  far  greater 
proportion,  not  only  of  the  funfunded  debt  of 
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nearly  450  millions  more,  but  of  all  the  moveable  property  of  the 
nation.  Behold  in  these  particulars,  therefore,  acpart  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  overgrown  wealth  of  the  rich. 

Of  the  number  and  indigence  of  the  poor,  sum  up  the  melancholy 
testimony,  that,  at  the  period  of  the  last  British  census,  the  oc- 
cupants of  three-fourths  of  all  the  inhabited  houses  in  England  and 
Wales,  were  unable  to  contribute  to  direct  taxation: — that  for  a 
series  of  years,  more  than  two-fifths  of  all  the  families  who  dwell 
in  those  habitations,  amounting  to  five  millions  of  people,  were 
dependent  for  permanent  or  occasional  relief  upon  the  constrained 
charity  of  the  residue:  — that  in  some  counties  the  relieved  paupers 
comprised  three-fourths  of  the  entire  population,  and  of  the  whole 
number  of  paupers  provided  for,  more  than  ninety  thousand  families 
were  actually  in  work  houses. 

In  the  eight  years  next  preceding  this  census,  the  committals 
for  crime  among  this  population  mounted  up  from  six  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  to  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen, or  very  nearly  doubled;  and  in  1823,  or  two  years  after  that 
census,  the  total  county  levy  for  the  maintance  of  jails,  and  houses 
of  correction,  approached  in  amount  near  a million  of  dollars. 

From  the  prevalence  of  pauperism  and  crime  in  a country,  in 
which,  of  an  annual  expenditure  of  near  threte  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  net  one  cent  is  bestowed  on  public  education;  the  state  of 
knowledge  among  the  great  body  of  the  community  might  be  confidently 
inferred,  if  a yet  more  remarkable  fact  was  not  supplied  in  the 
extent  and  application  of  the  only  legal  provision  for  the  poor 
themselves.  In  addition  to  the  preceding  national  expenditure,  for 
a series  of  many  years,  an  average  annual  sum  amounting  to  near 
twenty-six  millions  of  dollars,  has  been  levied  in  the  several 
counties  of  England  and  Wales,  for  the  clothing  and  subsistence  ot 
their  indigent  poor,  while  of  this  fund  no  pa^t  whatever  has  been 
bestowed  upon  their  instruction. 
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During  this  period  the  annual  average  of  all  the  charitable  donations 
from  every  other  source  to  this  ojbect,  has  not  much  exceeded  three 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollarc. 

It  is  not  therefore  wt'all  surprising  that  the  number  of  unedu- 
cated children  in  England  and  Wales,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen  years,  computing  those  of  the  relieved  poor,  exceeds  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  'while  the  total  number  cannot  fall  short 
of  two  millions.  *These,  but  for  untimely  deaths  from  accident, 
famine,  and  disease,  or  the  fatal  penalty  of  a ^ody  code  of  laws, 
would  arrive  at  manhood  untaught,  and  might  die  u .T  age  without  re- 
proof or  consolation  from  the  perusal  of  the  oracles  of  God,  which 
so  much  is  annually  expended  by  the  same  people,  and  so  usefully  too, 
in  tra ns  1 a ti ng  i n to  foreign  languages,  and  publishing  to  heathen 
lands.  Amidst  this  scene  of  pauperism,  ignorance,  and  crime,  but  in 
the  absence  of  foreign  war,  or  of  scarcity  froim-ungenerous  seasons, 
in  the  plenitude  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  after  a great  re- 
duction of  those  taxes  hitherto  charged  on  the  necessaries  cf  life, 
spectacles  are  at  this  moment  presented  in  England  of  human  calamity 
more  awful  than  the  pestilence  whibh  walks  unseen  by  day,  and  usually 
sparing  the  country,  smites  only  towns  and  cities  with  death  and 
mourning.  Having  filled  South  Britain  with  distress  and  alarm,  they 
have  extended  thier  awful  visitation,  though  in  less  threatening  f 
forms,  to  hardy , 1 abori ous  , and  frugal  Scotland. 

No  augmentation  of  mechanical  power  has  counteracted , in  the 
least,  the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  inequality  of  wealth  .and 
knowledge.  Although  the  application  to  the  arts  of  a single  agent 
has  superadded  the  effective  operation  of  a hundred  million  of 
hands  to  the  labour  of  the  people  of  England,  and  diversified  and 
cheapened  the  luxurious  gratifications  of  the  rich,  it  has  not 
sensibly  increased  the  leisure,  nor  multiplied  the  visible  comforts 
of  the  poor. 

*See  Appendix,  Note  III. 
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Machinery,  the  joint  production  of  wealth  and  ingenuity,  has 
given  new  employment  to  accumulated  capital,  and  much  enlarged  its 
vast  acquisitions.  Aided  by  the  growth  of  numbers,  it  has  cheapened 

the  wages  of  labour  more  than  it  has  added  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 

labourer,  by  reducing  their  cost.  By  this  combined  agency,  it  has 

increased  at  the  same  moment  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  and  the  indi- 

gencedof  the  poor.  It  has  accumulated  poverty  in  greater  masses, 
aggravated  its  misery,  and  rendered  it  more  terrific. 

Let  me  exclude  the  possible  suspicion  that  I design,  qy  this 
faithful  narrative,  to  discountenance,  in  any  degree,  the  policy 
which  seeks  to  accelerate  our  march  to  the  goal  of  British  prosperity, 
by  bounties  or  premiums  of  any  s=ort,  on  what  is  so  often  termed 
American  industry.  It  is  my  desire  at  present,  simply,  to  exclude 
any  reliance  whatever,  for  the  diminution  of  the  evils  of  pauperism, 
on  the  substitution,  in  the  arts,  of  artificial  for  human  labour. 

In  the  period  of  a single  life,  the  expense  of  pauperism  in 
England  has  risen  to  a tenfold  proportion,  while  the  numbers  of  the 
people  have  but  doubled.  Although  in  the  last  twelve  years,  that 
population  has  continued  greatly  to  increase  in  numbers,  its  longevi- 
ty has  diminished;  and  of  those  commodities,  the  use  of  which  de- 
notes the  absolute  or  comparative  comfort  of  the  consumer,  the  annual 
consumption  has  remained  stationary,  advanced  but  little,  or  sensibly 
declined. 

I will  not  long  pause  to  demonstrate  how  very  imperfect,  as  this 
morbid  condition  of  society  might  lead  us  to  expect,  is  that  public 
sentiment  in  England,  which,  however  powerful  "in  itself,  every  where 
supplies  at  best  but  a feeble  substitute  for  the  restraints  of  re- 
ligion and  law. —Passing  in  silence  its  limited  control  over  the. 
morals  and  manners  of  society,  the  little  influence  which  an  enlight- 
ened public  conscience  exerts,  should  I n6fc  rather  say,  the 
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open  corruption  which  its  absence  warrants,  among  the  people  them- 
selves in  the  choice  of  the  only  responsible  branch  of  their  par- 
liament— to  say  nothing  of  the  salutary  check  which  it  withholds  from 
that  body  of  hereditary  nobles  who  compose  another  branbh  of  the  same 
legislature,  and  from  the  irresponsible  monarch  on  the  thoone  — is  too 
forcibly  illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  the  late  elections  in  that 
splendid,  but  unhappy  kingdom,  to  escape  wholly  unregarded  in  this 
i nqui ry . 

In  the  manly  admonition  of  one  of  those  country  gentlemen  of 
England,  in  whos-a  retired  dwellings  British  liberty  will  maintain 
its  last  firm  hold: — "If  political  reformmbe  attempted  in  this  coun- 
try , it  should  begin  with  the  electors  rather  than  the  elected;  ex- 
tend to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  their  representatives."* 

After  this  brief  summary,  may  we  not  exclaim,  in  the  simple  and 
pathetic  language  of  one  of  the  sweetest  poets  of  her  sister  kingdom:— 
111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a prey. 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay 
Returning  from  this  survey  of  the  condition  of  a people  to  whom 
no  American  can  ever  look  with  i nd  i f ference  r,  but  from  whom  we  are 
too  prone,  perhaps,  to  expect  pertinent  examples  for  our  imitation,. 

I am  solemnly  Impressed  With  the  conviction,  that,  in  the  very  soil 
from  which  springs  our  rational  felicity,  there  are  already  sown  the 
seeds  of  future  misery;  and  that  they  will  not  anly  vegetate,  but 
arrive  at  fatal  maturity,  unless  we  check  their  growth  in  the  germ 
of  their  existence. 

We  have  borrowed  from  our  great  original,  not  only  the  language 
that  we  speak,  theaafcis  we  practice,  the  fashions 

*See  Appendix,  Mote  IV. 


«e  imitate,  ^he  learning  we  cherish,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
philosophy  we  delight  to  study;  but,  with  these  we  have  imbibed  the 
same  preference  of  commercial  to  all  other  pursuits;  the  same  love 
of  riches,  and  with  a rapidity  which  astonishes  ourselves,  we  are 
fast  overtaking  our  instructors  in  wealth  and  luxury.  Poverty  will 
soon  follow  in  the  train  of  these  acquirements;  and  may  not  vice, 
misery,  and  crime,  fill  up  the  rear?  Labour  will,  it  must  become 
in  time,  and  that  time  is  not  far  remote,  the  lot  of  the  far  greater 
part  of  every  American  community.  It  must  often  be  associated  with 
poverty  and  indigence.  Let  us,  therefore,  inquire,  if  it  be  not 
practicable  to  combine  so  much  knowledge  with  all  the  necessary 
employments  of  labour , as  to  check,  if  not  to  arrest  this  fatal 
progress  of  society? 

To  what  extent  the  combination  of  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement with  laborious  occupation  may  be  carried,  without  relaxing 
the  main  spring  of  commercial  activity,  the  desire  of  gain,  is  a 

Su  le1!’  1 n the  so  1 u t i on  of  which  ia  inyolved,  I solemnly  believe, 
the  future  happiness  of  our  republics. 

It  might  be  regarded  as  an  outrage  on  human  nature,  were  I to 
strive  to  demonstrate  that  there  exists  no  indissoluble  or  necessary 
connexion  between  poverty  and  vice,  or  labour  and  ignorance.  History 
assures  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  purest  communities  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  world,  the  most  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  happy, 
have  been  comparatively  poor  and  laborious. 

I need  not  quote  from  antiquity  the  personal  examples  of  Cin- 
cinnatus  and  Fabricius;  though  all  that  I would  Illustrate  miqht  be 
enforced  from  the  rank  which  they  attained  in  their  own  age  and 
country.  Switzerland  still  affords,  England,  less  than  a century 
ago,  and  Scotland  mor*  recently , ,ti 1 1 her  work-shops  multiplied 
taster  than  her  parish  'chools,  furnished  of  this  truth  the  most 
chefring  assurance. 
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But  why  travel  back  to  remote  ages,  or  leave  America,  our  yet 
nappy  country » to  support  the  evidence  of  our  daily  observation? 

It  is  not  for  the  present  that  relief  is  asked.  We  seek  a 
remedy  against  approaching  ills,  of  which  it  may  be  here  emphatically 
pronounced,  with  proverbial  truth,  that  the  prevention  will  prove 
much  easier  than  the  cure. 

With  that  primeval  curse,  denounced  on  man's  first  disobedience 
which  early  drove  our  fallen  race  from  Eden,  and  condemned  its 

children  to  labour,  there  was  mingled  heavenly  mercy: 

'From  (labour  health;  from  health  contentment  springs;" 
and  not  contentment  alone,  but  knowledge,  and  all  the  fodtts  of 
'1  U*  ...  • This  association  point?  to  the  true  Alchymy  — the  long 

sought  discovery  of  mysterious  science;  buried  not  in  the  deep  and 
gloomy  mine,  but  exposed  on  the  bare  surface  of  the  earth;  where 
children  find  It,  after  philosophy  has  contemptuously  passed  it  by. 

To  that  sentiment,  which  regards  all  manual  labour  with  disaust 
and  scorn— whether  it  be  of  Castilian  or  American  birth;  of  civilized 
or  savage  parentage;  the  pride  of  misguided  learning,  the  error  of 
presumptuous  folly,  or  the  suggestion  of  pampered  appetite — I need 
not  reason,  had  I leisure  for  the  task.  But  had  I the  moral  pencil, 

I would  depict  its  visible  effects,  upon  those  States,  that  have  felt 
its  influence.  I would  contrast  impoverished  Spain,  the  broken 
fragment  of  Imperial  glory,  with  the  fertile  lowlands  of  Caledonia; 
these,  with  th«-r  neighbouring  heaths,  from  whence  the  foray  used  to 
pour  its  pre  .or y clans;  or,  travelling  back,  from  the  country  of 
Pr°yeni ^tors . to  that  which  gave  me  birth  — and  of  which  I 
s n «( 1 1 ever  speak,  as  it  becomes  me,  with  all  filial  reverence  and 
iOye,  but  the  more  for  her  mis  fortunes  — I would  contrast  her  for- 
sako?'  field?,  her  fallen  temples,  arid  decaying  edifices  — not  the 
work  of 
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nature,  who  never  lovelier  shone  than  on  this  land — with  her  own 
cottage-covered  hills  and  mountains,  tilled  by  the  laborious  hands 
of  hardy  freemen;  or,  borrow! ng , from  truth  impartial  though  stronger 
colouring,  I would  point  fastidious  delicacy  to  the  green  fields 
and  spire-crowned  villages  of  New  England,  where,  mingled  with  barren 
rocks,  swept  by  the  piercing  sea-breeze,  and  oft  clad  in  wintry 
snows,  are  the  works  of  man,  discouraged  by  nature,  and  unaided,  but 
by  the  providence  of  God.  If  asked  how  far,  with  these  monuments 
of  patient  industry,  exalted  moral  worth  and  extensive  knowledge 
may  be  united,  I would  again  reply  by  referring  to  another  picture, 
of  which  this  scene  most  forcibly  reminds  me. 

The  original  sat  many  years  ago,  near  that  spot  where  I then 
stood.  It  was  before  the  devouring  flames  had  swept  away  so  many 
of  the  vestiges  of  those  we  loved.  I then  first  saw  him,  when,  to 
have  spoken  of  him  as  I now  do,  might  have  subjected  me  to  the  impu- 
tation I most  abhor.  A Roman  face  he  had,  but  it  spoke  the  cultured 
and  gentle  feelings  of  an  American  heart;  for  I saw  the  tear  roll 
down  his  manly  cheek  as  the  valedictory  orator  of  that  day,  the 
last  of  my  happiest  life,, bade  adieu  to  the  venerated  seat,  and  the 
companions  of  his  past  studies.  Long  afterwards,  I was  honoured 
with  his  hand.  I found  it  hardened  with  labour,  as  ne  told  me  it 
n.vd  been  in  his  early  youth.  It  wastthen  enfeebled  with  age.  It 
was  the  same  hand  which  had  guided  the  plough  in  the  fields  of  Mas- 
sachusetts— which  had  wielded  the  sword  in  the  war  of  American  inde- 
pendence— the  labouring  axe  in  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania  — and  that 
pen,  in  the  Department  of  State,  which  so  ably  vindicated  the  in- 
sulted honour  of  his  country,  against  the  foul  taunts  of  the  prince 
pf  Benevento,  and  the  aggression  of  misguided  France. 

] But  from  this  Slight  sketch,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I 
expect,  by  any  system  of  education,  to  elevate  the  intellec- 
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tual  improvement  of  a whole  people  to  the  rank  of  this  American 
Ci  iici  nna  tus  , or  of  his  generous  compeer  in  public  virtue,  who  re- 
tired from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  take  charge  of  ttee 
school  fund  of  Connectiuct.  I desire  only  to  evince,  how  very  pos- 
sible it  is  to  dissolve  the  association,  wherever  it  may  exist,  be- 
tween manual  labour  and  human  degradation;  that  It  is  much  easier 
than  to  sever  the  fatal  union  which  subsists,  wherever  they  are 
found,  between  indolence  and  poverty,  idleness  and  ignorance,  vice 
and  misery. 

I have  been  asked,  and  will  suppose  it  possible  that  the  ques- 
tion may  be  repeated,  whether  I would  engage  in  the  vain  and  ridicu- 
lous effort  to  form  a nation  of  philosophers?  If  such,  indeed,  could 
be  the  result  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  system  of  popular  education, 
then  I fearlessly  answer  in  the  affirmative.  So  far  as  philosophy 
consists  in  a knowledge  of  what  it  is  most  useful  for  man  to  learn; 
how  best  to  improve  the  advantages  which  nature  and  the  institutions 
of  society  have  placed  withinhis  reach;  all  men  may  become  philoso- 
phers, as  one  Christian  society  at  least  has  shown; — a society  not 
more  distinguished  for  their  singularity  of  dress  and  language;  than 
for  the  admirable  social  and  moral  economy  which  marks  theifc  conduct 
in  almost  every  department  of  life; — a society,  in  which,  I never 
heard  of  a criminal;  nor  saw  a mendicant;  nor  met  with  an  uneducated 
man . 

But  from  the  same  source  from  whence  this  objection  emanates, 
remarks  are  frequently  directed  against  the  very  spirit  of  the  age 
and  country  in  which  we  live;  — a land  of  civil  and  religious  liberty; 
and  age,  emphatically,  of  IMPROVEMENT.  i 

Those  schools  which  gather  for  instruction  on  every  sabbath  day 
the  village  ard  city  children  from  the  wayward  haunts  of  idleness 
and  mischief,  preserving  innocence  untainted,  and  dispensing,  with- 
out cost,  knowledge  the  most 
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obtain  it  from  no  o thp»*r??ei /S. 1 especially  totthose  who  can 

cieties  who  have  Dubl ic h?HUr+!! ' those-benevo lent  and  Christian  so- 
to  tribes  and  natLnc  S'!u’  through  remote  and  barbarous  climes, 

which  the  art  of  printina  was  ter,t, 1 an9ua9e » and  1 n tongues  to 

truth: — the  pious  inissinna!!S  ‘'"known,  the  oracles  of  sacred 

precepts  andPexamDle  fo???£lcW!!°«;  1 n 2fc>?dl e?ce  to  his  master's 
dred,  and  all  that  man  ho l natal,soil,  and  friends  and  kin- 

even  the  hitherto  feeble  effn^r*  saYf  .falth»  hope,  and  charity;"- 
state  of  this  union  o rirh«  -lnUn?1Cl^>  aS  yet».b«t  by  a single 
America  of  a part  of  that  dirp  colonization  the  fairest  portion  of 
was  brought  upon  our  forefather?  in  a reckless  hour, 

to  their ’true  interest?*^- in^fi^npb^a  ii  9?ve™ment,  foreign 

having  passed  the  era  whan  Lin1  a11  £*??se  evidences  that  man, 
of  reason,  i ns cr i bed9© ver  the  gpSI???  ■ ph 1 1 2s?Phy * usurping  the  name 
eternal  sleep,"  has  CSJ!  to  JhJ  ilifl1®*  ?f,  deadJ  "Death  is  an 
hope  of  immortality — all  are  derided*’*? n+hklnd^ with  the  sublime 
uncalculating  enthusiasm  n?  2!^  k I the  mam fes tati ons  of  an 

tricks  of  .Ira"?  K !;;1s°;  re  ° ! 6 h 35  su9^stions  and 
and  denunciations  forget  that  thev  are^h  autbors  of  these  taunts 
of  a barbarous  race  of  men  whospyh?r+r>5hernSel  Yes  the  descendants 
fable  was  hushed,  is  of  ungues ti oned^r*  * ■ 1 n?  af ter  the  Voice  of 

and  English  ancestors,  on  whom  thev  so^Jh thofe  German 
Tacitus  depicts  with  his  niatchless^DPnrn0^^^!  themselves,  whom 
complexion,  were  much  more  i gno^n/th?,!1  Jh  *h?U9h  s?m|wha t fa i rer  in 
Liberia?  That  the  acnomniichn^D-*"3"  bhe  Present  freedmen  of 

debted  to  French  and CRoma ^missionaries  °/  ?resent  day  «re  in- 
greater  part  of  their  1 a nli.L!  1 *£* e?  for  their  alphabet,  the  far 

their  reS  gion?  *?  Ill  n^peopfe,  whose  b^0*0^’  *"d 


*See  Appendix,  Note  V 
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or  science,  owed°their  ’ improvement*?!)^  whatever  in  arts 

That  A?fS  peoJfld^gypt^Egip?  ?J J . °f . ar,tt>qui  ty  were  f^eigJers? 
taught  her PR0Ln  masSdS;^£e  and  Grae« 

0?here’iren?nHd^IS1tl-  b*  »*•*- 1 2ST55? ’ till 1 l5f " 

think  that  popuia?  edScaiion  is°ner],nrnf,UenC^in  so^®ty,  «ho 
government  — that  tc  regulate  bv  fix?dP??w?r  political 

is  to  interfere  with  theexernLLf  J I i * the  instruction  of  youth, 
pose  a coercion,  which  is^  JSt  fl\al  authori^-  They  sip- 

demons tr a tesj  and  is  nowhere^ ^a?tempted'in  Ame^fca5”^'  **  exPer1en« 

which  th^expln“^of^egislat^?l1f0?^0“nde^  °"  th®  «troacheants , 
must  occasion  "Song  thlfe  wJJ  mfi  !*>**•"  °f  instruction 

their  consent.  Although  this  arSuSent  i?d«,f?r  1 1?k f“PP«*‘t.  without 

assumes  !°may  be'deSiced^r;^^^  ' S’  1n  ^rm^hich  ”rhere 

p,,“.b2s^s:S&sHlsfF^  ap‘ 

SVXiJ  p k I Fv^e  v2?rds„--^er 

not  entitled,  from  the  oni °?5tf[‘ance * *°  whicb  however  it  is 

pauperism  incrllse,  n?t  ?n  d^sJ? tiCb5?0!°m1: ts  Wh°*  see1n9 
permanent  legal  provision  for  it?"?Siif^b ^ 1 ? .c?nse9uence  of  every 
waht  to  voluntary  Shi?  tj;  to  It?  ?? ie ® — t h 2 ? 1 1 6 3 V 6 ^dividual 
urge  its  way,  through  desjair  to  ??i?t  ????  1s»  v<?r^  °Tten,  to 

would  consign  the  indicant  to  Infamy,  ana  death.  They 

to  deter  others  from  becomiio  ab?Ic?  ^Srf°r  ihe ,sake  of  example: 
poverty,  although  accompanied  bj^tii tdrjSb?’ m1serab,e*  aa  If 
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enough!  °r  C0nsi9ned  to  the  work-house,  were  not  punishment 

ft  is,  and  possib ly^a^true1"  does^o ?fit  of  *he  Poor,  ingenious  as 
its  leading  principle  from’thP  L!  * warrant  the  attempt  to  extend 
education  of  theirPoffsprina— from  U^ten?*ce  of  the  poor  t0e  the 
provision  for  saving  the  bSdrnJ  L4  I imp o1lcy  of  an y positive 
impiety  of  guarding9fche  sau^  fr°m  an  untimely  grave,  to  the 

May  it  not  b29very  confident! from  e^nnal  ruin! 
operate,  if  not  immediately  in dim-  rfh™ed*  that  education  would 
most  powerful  checkujon  Jhe  ex  tens  JS  $ ultimately,  as  the 

preserving  man  from  th*»  thmmh  + i enS  . n pauper  i sm , not  only  by 

to  extreme^waftt , but  by  conf Irr i fj^o’n Providence  which  so  often  leads 

the  most  valuable,  of  £hichno  ii ?issi tudPanfP?C1 2s  °f  pr?perty> 
deppive  him?  vicissitude  of  fortune  could  ever 

powerTitself?Wisdas  true°of ^ ts ^ary  1 n2  ?reat]^  In  degree  with 

The  learned  divine,  the  profound ^tatesman^ theSah i gh?S t acqu1 s1 11 ons* 
skilful  physician,  the  enterrr^inn  f \the  able  lawyer,  the 

the  expert  labourer,  alike  acknowl  Idglth  is  iruth  . 11 °U$  mechanic’ 

profound ,ywhichPit1may°IcquiretfromSDRactPeCUliar  science»  simple  or 

observation,  but  which  is^ooner  andPhotJl^ei  °r  fr2m  precePt  and 
of  all  those  sources  6f>  Intell  inonr  etter  learnt  from  a combination 
industrious  habit!?  with  which  ??  ?J\..F?IiWant  °?  and  °f  those 
the  offspring  of  Indigence  in  Furnn!  combined,  how  many  of 

manhood,  who  might  haJIllved  t£  SE!i.!n!ua11y  parish  in  y°uth  or 
interest,  for  the  cost  of  theiJ  «I?E!y  I?  a?e  their  country  with 

of  six  and  twenty  millions  Sf ^olU^S^thl  mil  VhVxpendi  ture 
of  her  poor,  England  has  hitherto  the  tood  and  c1°thing 
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Childhood,  but  the  pitiful 
Indeed  to  blame,  nit  for  whll  Ihl  Jlr^eCOnf1bVted>  her  laws  are 
for  what  she  has  cruelly  wi  thhe  1 d - hann?r?nUSe»!y + 9 1 ^en  * so  much  as 
her*poor,  but  for >wbat  she  has  thrnnnh  for  what  she  has  done  for 
wealth,  utterly  nnegfected  t!  do  h iJ8!-*  misappl Nation  of  her 
contracted,,  in  whole  Sr  in  oar?*  for  Jhl  ®normous  debt  had  been 
useful  knowledge  among  hei^peoole  f th a th,^Eh rp0S e ?f  d1sseminating 
heavier , than  that  which  thll  deSt  Snw  i"  ™*"  WOuld  not  have  baen 
pays  its  annual  interest*  and  +h l *n°W  lmP°ses  on  the  industry  that 
mean  that  it  would  not  that  it  oSSh t ’ t^h Jv*  might.st111  1 neither 
kets  that  now  receive  it  If  her9^ Sni«nSa v®. gone  int0  the  same  pdc- 
purpose  had  been  begSn  a century  aSSP  ?S  lJt1?V°  baneficeSt 

and  when  her  poor  rates  did  the  infancy  of  that  debt, 

amount,  it  IsmSle  lhan  UobaSfe  nav^inS^1^  ?f  their  presa^ 
per i ence  of  Scotland  be  trusts  ShilT  2?  ed*  ?crtain,  if  the  ex- 

un?ur.the  1»f>K«»ce  of  a.-mulh  ltorM?ecfil»tr,!S!i  ?Ch°°'  has  laboured 
that  not  only  her  paupers,  but  her^SimTnaic3^  7?5S  9BBe,“ous  soil 
approached  their  present  number  * criminals,  would  never  have 

a moiety*!)?  hllMl, ufc'lZX  I"  lhe  sof1etV  «hools  of  Connecticut, 
of  all  the  youth  of  thS?uSited  KfogdoSs'  pr0',1de  for  th®  education 

the  cllml?lil*  ^i?u?U|?delbllra«ht?n'apPropr1at10»  “0“'«  aPPCess 
has  squandered  so  lady  Millions  5n%IS?tllI?"2;  °f  3 2ation’ 
remains,  with  many  symfttoms  of  aSSrSr^h^n  wars;;and  which  yet 
on  earth.  And  if  the  indultSv  Sf  SMU]n*  the  most  Powerful 

paralyzed,  nor  its  productive^power  S5SnBrlta1n  VOUJd  not  have  been 
subtraction  from  he?  total  «.??"!  «hUh  I i;it™y0?n,pa1red  ’ by  th1s  j 

*See  Appendix,  Note  VI. 


apprehended  from  simlll?  Institutions  In ’a  ?uch  dfn9er  can  be 
extent  to  which  they  may  be  carried  nr  hir!er,ca’  whate',e'-  be  the 
Pupils  may  become.  * y carried,  or  however  numerous  their 

ful  knowledge  is  ^to^ccas  ion^ew  aDDli  r °t  t*e  wlde  diffusion  of  use- 
department  of  society  that  romi,-  koc  ^ • 1 Can  ts  ^or  employment  in  every 

plyscomPetitorr?r^e^  ^alkqof  ?Uln,pr0Ved.iateni9ence'~’t0  »ult1- 

divide  among  a greater  number  of  rilli  JJSJPS  ^ndicity;  and  to 
successful  enterprise.  va*  candidates,  the  profits  of 

as  would  s ub  trac  t°f  rorn^h  e^  i ch  ^a  1 oart  bf  fhCb  3 system  of  taxation 
for  the  education  of  the  onor  +ho?!r-  °f  their  superfluous  wealth, 
draw  the  extremes  of  society  nearer  tiSpti?13*6  *®ndency  would  be  to 
cordingly  that  class  between  thel  whiJh^n^fh^  t0  mu1tiPly  ac- 
the  heavy  hand  of  poverty,  nor  lifted  pressed  down  by 

grown  wealth,  fill  up  the  middii  P b^  th  bu°yancy  of  over- 

sinew, the  real  streSgih  and  silv  ;h!%3nd  constitute  the^  bone  and 
Travel  with  me  to  the  Ea*?  hi.,*?!  *rue  wea1th  of  nations  .1 

ocean . — We  have  already  s SrvJyedbthPi r th??  on1the  land  and  on  the 
with  me,  their  comfortable  and  tastlful  dill??1  f ie 1 ds .- Enter , 

ness  and  order  every  where  oervJrfpJ e;ELd we  1 1 1 ngs  ; — s ee  what  neat- 
children,  each  of  whom,  if  old  enouahttn’haBeh°1d  tbose  intelligent 
neighbouring  school,  can  cheer  the  haye  Passed  through  the 

turn,  some  amusing  or  instructive  Vnil]m  ^ circ^ by  reading*  in 

when  the?  rain  pours  down  too  heavy  for  uneoS^in6! Vh 1 l3ge  library 
has  suspended  for  awhile  its  operations unc£)[ered  labour,  or  winter 
sons  feel  an  interest  in  the  oSbliJ  The  Jatbfr,and  his  oldest 

newspaper,  that  circulates  thFoSih  pvf™  £e’  of  *hich  the  village 
mony.  Converse  with  him  or  wJifhSI  house,  bears  ample  testi- 
inquisitive— and  he  wi  11  ’h imself address moment—for  knowledge  is 
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state,  andWcountrJs  aSd Vm kas tonish°Iou9hif ’fJS®  history  of  his 

tance,  also,  with  the  pub  1 i c* character eJic?!  by  his  intimate  acquain- 
or  is  distinguished  In  thei>  Je^1«?  eVery  man>  who  has  bea". 

once  unfSldatoayourh1sTown  sys  tem’Sf^ tUre  ’ and  he  wni  at 
vfInt^l!;lS,sne^bb0-a-fa|  *t  -.1,  may  ' do— for  "knowledge0  is 
every  departure  that  he  has  Side ^f?omV?S}:gr^?’^idh1a(J,"bsldy?s  for 

acquainted  Si ““thS'^og^Ssrlf  h 1 UHiw  peJce?^e  *bab  ba 

iSosii  ^ » bSemiitS??Su?:st.and 

flc^’lt  wSshiSglSI^and^irliirthSSe’SSr^l  ®dtl“  PaiSniPo?!* 

is.vr,tisi*;nfr.:h  ; rVfr-v^d‘  ^ f^hs  of 

soil  required,  in  order  to  fit  them  f or 1 th p°-llCt1  *nS  . 0lC  tbe  adJ‘acent 
as  relieve  the  labour  of  dJIant  riil^  the  inventor's  use,  but  such 

x Not  only  the  fleeces  of  ?Se  sol?h^  ^dviest  b^then. 

of  the  north,*  cheaoer  < nstn.mont? °«Jh  der^ve»  fro,n  the  inventions 

a Whitney  has  saved  very  manv  thousanHmulnu^aC^ruI  bu^  ^be  9enius  of 
days  to  the  southern  planted  ISd  weary  nights  and  toilsome 

a^natlone,  prosperity,  many ’ml  1 1 1ons  ti  prl"I?It1„SomIh|„IU^t  tdSt 


*Giles  Richards,  of  Connecticut  • 

ous  machine  for  makinq  wool-rarHe  " t+W3S  inventor  of  the  ingeni- 

Whittimore,  of  th^saL  s?a^P  Sh,-/1  was^ afterwards  improved  by 
cotton  gin,  for  which  the  states  of  South°r  II  * Haven » invented  the 
lowed  him  fifty  thousand  dollars  each?  th  Carolina  and  Georgia  al- 
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centre  in  the  Eas  t^^Who* i nvents^ahn656  us®fu1  inventions  should 
who  labours.  Who  improves "the^rts?  UMlSaH'1n9  machines?  The  man 
perceives  and  suffers  from  theiriimAo  S *bo  Poetises  them,  and 
Ject  by  cultivation;  tea?h  hlS  hoJ  t!  th?*!0"*’  ^u1cken  his  Intel- 
thought  and  powers  Osf  combination*  snr^»rf"+h  a“?n?ent  his  stores  of 
before  him,  and  he  »H11  choose 2lAJ?ISld  Ihe  history  of  his  art 
He  will  derive  them  sometimes,  Derhan? n^|wf°r  h imself  to  practise, 
accident,  as  Newton  did  the  Drinrinio  fhe  suggestions  of 

r®as°n»  Tnom  analogy,  for  all  the  ar+c°f  9raYltatlon»  sometimes  by 
who  followed  them  into  being  and  IIJ *haIe  * 1 ? ters » a"d  the  sciences, 
turn,  by  age,  their  teache??’and their bmMhetr  ch11dren*  become,  in 
nature,  before  Aristotle  tauaht  fhailr  9“ldes»  as  Homer  sung  from 

Next, follow,  with  me,  those  harrf!0!!ed9efOf  bis  enchanting  art. 

n!ai  KThey  navi'9ate  their  shipl  wit^tw^th^/011  ’ from  1and  to 
of  labour  which  England  uses*  that  nn^lW°~ thlrds  of  the  complement 
who  still  grasps  its  trident  thJ.L  ^thPr0ud  mistress  of  the  ocean, 
in  British  harbors  as  snmp  » though  with  more  doubtful  hold.  Even 

ships  are  as  readily^!  sJTnoufsJVh^r!  Very  "e11  know,  those 
Jigging,  though  mot ionl ess?9as  bvdf*h»  cJe1r  pfcu1iar  structure  and 
floats  from  their  mast  head  WhL  ifJtar!;y.banner  that  often 
ous  and  gallant  instances  did  thnco  ^Ptured  1 j war*  how  many  inger-*- 

SJ'grrji  ?fter  had  Jeen%??°cka"and  iS”  their 

of  the  foel  cen  ST:rutK»  and  they  were  in  the  hands 

counts ^up  his ^ ledger^3*!? "so  ^""what®  r?ckonad*  as  a merchant 
™?r?1  energy  of  the  man,  apart  from  his  let  *h?nflwe  C0mpute  the 

pel ?ed "th^hos ts  ^of Xerxes tlei1She  th  the of^eetl^e %- 

sold  them  as  slaves  In  the'public  “SSn .. 

Let  your  cannor^be  pla  je^wi th  ^s  i fver^a p!fbl h C festiva1s  and  shows 

???lPn^1,tth?hmeCafoT  nB°ehof?5  Shi  SSSr^S  his^ownf  jj 

!Ln?Sdrm2SSen9er  of  death.  — Every^shot  tJf?sWdVeH  fud  speeds  the 
shattered , as  to  ]pai/»  tn  4 ^ ® ^ tells,  and  the  pri^e  i s c n 

„ , And  who,  let  me  l k tX?!?  ?°  reward,  but  faSe  S° 

try.  The  man  for  whon,  1$  country  r*l°VeS  9 uunci  ^abours  fo  r his  coun- 

country?  The  man  whom  is  connr.u  £ares*  ^oes  honor  to  his 

of  ever  quickening  int  !ig!nce^ IV  S;^f;./nd  does  not  this  union 

greatest  riches  of  a s te?  and  P?tr1°tism  counteamong  the 

and  constant  cultivati  n?  are  they  not  worth  the  cost  of  early 

ofn^h^fVU^' ' it°1s  1 ,ot  ^wonderful  ^ 'rha^k''  "at,0"s  eannot  compre- 
Of  which  it  s Deakc  r ”£1!  u 1 ' rhey  knew  not  the  in«;ti+..tTl 

the  north,  isPan^  Intelligent' ^mS^?0"  .faJl0r*  ?h0  puts  to  sla  f“«° 
country  s freedom  stamped  upon  his  hp^£*  K3Vi!n9  ?he  imp»"ess  of  his 
He  goes  abroad  in  youth?  from  rhnf.«fdt^  by  her  liberal  instruction 

vessel  erasiS  fa*rou‘"1'te  element,  to  oin  som^s  ha^e  ’ he  quits 

have^one^o^efore^him.  '"Ha-has  hh%sa,,s”  And' ^whya„tol?aS?hou°sfands 
from  the  wholesome  discfolinp  Prac^^se  what  he  learned 

toCcon«tant  SSI JjJr J 2., f fdh a"d  "i^SHfll.t^nd 

a.M.raa'i 
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+ fnd  sanction,  and  consolations  of  religion,  till  his  vir- 

wishes  + * and  stability  1rrom  habit,  he  neither 

nurtured  rJ' “2*  Jow  !°  ftray  from  the  P In  which  he  has  been 

to  disgrace  or  crime?  ""  Y 0vertake  Such  a ma">  he  Prefers  death 

HpriW^tr«theSe  imperfect  views  of  some  of  the  advantages  to  be 
a cuctom  * m P®PJJ^ a r educa  1 1 on , before  I consider  the  structure  of 
own  cJuntJ?  iJ3^?  n*?  * adapted  to  the  wants  and  condition  of  our 
hr?o5?» * iy  "*?  prove  wholly  unprofitable  to  survey,  very 
bv  other  s art „a J ea s t * of  what  has  been  effected,  or  proposed, 
by  f2  £he  same  usefu1  ar>d  benevolent  purpose. 

interesting?, .h5pr£  °l  the  £canty  Wessons  of  antiquity,  upon  this 
f n r e a 8 ^ ^ ^ nS  subject,  before  we  consult  our  own  experience,  let  us, 
for  a few  moments,  glance  at  that  of  modern  Europe. 

said  2L thL;hare  whJch  England  supplies,  I have,  perhaps,  already 
said  more  than  enough,  as  1 should  especially  reqret  if  I suDnosed 
it  could  be  imagined,  for  an  instant,  that  fcculd  derive  qratifica- 

semblyr°whatrcannot  °k  prese!?ting  to  the  view  of  this  as- 

e d j y , what  cannot,  indeed,  be  novel  to  many  of  my  eftliahtened 

auditors,  the  consequences  of  the  neglect  of  the  diffusion  of  know- 

Ind^eroar9!  aeL„PrPLe-.hThis  °"  the par?' of  her^T 

metrSooli?  of  thi^*o,I,»-the  more1  f xtraordi nary  , as  the  splendid 
o»?!i!!£0l1s  2fa.Jhls  empl  re  annually  exhibits  one  of  the  most  affection 
evidences  of  the  exertion  of  private  charity,  in  this  sacred  cause. 

nr.  nnn?  '°urth  of  the  entire  annual  amount  gratuitously  bestowed 
of  Londor^a nd^ts 'vicinity En9land*  15  expe,,ded  on  the  fr^  schools 

i^number, 'arrayed  U 

one”of  Us  Pup!lLf“reecoChnd^^d0,brth??r°PMate  ba""er*  b0r"e  b* 
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teachers  to  the  great  church  of  St.  Paul's,  and  arranged  on  surces- 

and^mnc?  benches,  that  encircle  for  the  height  of  many  feet? 
and  almost  entirely  enclose  the  spacious  area,  beneath  the  Janffi 

SP?i,dre-°f  ‘^largest  temPle  of  eol1g,ourwo?sMp  er«Ld 

ThS  chnd'-e"  fee  ?f  both  sexes,  and  taught?  with 
anthem  ther  knowledge»  to  sing,  with  perfect  concord,  the  same 

More  than  twelve  thousand  spectators  gather  together,  in  the 
same  temple,  to  behold  this  spectacle;  and  aid,  by  the  price  of  their 
admisslbn  the  charitable  fund,  to  which  it  owes  its  existence  In 
2h„ithPrb?^CU°US  assembly,  along  with  strangers  from  every  Country 
on  the  globe,  are  to  be  seen  the  wealthiest  nobles  and  Lit  v If 

Even Royalty" itself  *5  * ambassadors  and  ministers  of  fo?e i gn  na ti  ons  . 
as  Wpl?y? 1 tSeJr*  duign!ut0  re9®rd  th 1 s scene  with  complacency, 
,a.h«W®  ' 1 n 1 1 ma£’  For  when  the  prayer  has  closed  of  the  minister  y 

a?or  thrvoiceJ  ^etl!1xed  ra“l«tude  the  mercy  of  their  common  <ire- 
n-F  voices  of  the  many  thousand  children,  rescued  by  the  hand 

of  charity  from  the  surrounding  torrent  of  vice  and  miserV  ascend 

dUi?ILCh0ral  Symn  Praise  and  thankfulness  to  heaven  for  thei? 
aille?  Ber,eath  the  lofty  arches,  and  along  the  far  stretched 

the  nL+U tfe  va^  and  crowded  edifice,  the  spacious  dome  deliberates 
the  grateful  music,  on  every  listening  ear  of  Infide1  and  Christian 

tS:i?°i::s  ill llSn?s  that  pervades  the  thronged  sChPe;tskStian- 

.,nitcTraVel  Europe  over,  and  if  you  have  beheld  this  scene,  vou  dill 
unite  in  saying,  that,  in  your  wide  circuit,  you  have  never  witnessed 
one  suppassing  it  in  moral  interest.  Alas!  that  any  peoDle  JhiSld  d 

vi  liarioVind*i1Ve  J°  Preventive  justice;  houses  of  correction  to  the 
village  or  city  schools;  jails,  penitentiaries,  instruments  of 

?Hiiiment  a?d  the  9lbbeti  the  sighs,  tears,  and  blood  of“their 

depicted?" * t0  SUCh  “ spectacle  as  that  which  I have  but  faintly 
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The  state  of  pcpular  education  in  Ireland  may  be  inferred  from 
the  solitary  facts  that  of  1,750,000  children  returned  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  1 ,400,000  are  uni  ns  true ted . After  the 
narrative  supplied  by  the  better  condition  of  her  dominant  neighbour, 
the  misery  of  that  unhappy  island,  which,  as  it  is  5ithe  land  of  the 
brave,"  so  should  it  be  "the  home  of  the  free,"  precludes  the 
utility  of  farther  comment. 

Before  her  late  union  with  England,  her  parliament  provided  by 
statute  for  the  education  of  her  poor;  but  the  funds,  destined  for 
the  object  of  this  law,  were  perverted  from  their  purpose.  Can  it 
be  questioned,  however,  but  that  Ireland  is  yet  within  the  reach  of 
benefit,  from  a liberal  system  of  general  instruction?  Unddr  the 
operation  of  such  a system,  society  in  that  wretched  country,  en- 
lightened by  knowledge  andd invi gorated  by  hope,  would  start  up  from 
the  stupifying  influence  of  misery,  as  from  a trance. 

The  desire  of  comfort  would  be  added  to  that  of  mere  animal 
existence;  and,, aided  by  religion  and  morals,  in  time  prove  powerful 
enough  to  restrain  improvidence  and  vice.  Men  would  not  thought- 
lessly acquire  families,  for  the  sustenance  of  which  they  have  no 
rational  hope  of  furnishing  adequate  means;  and  the  preventive  check 
upon  excessive  popul a tions woul d supersede  in  whole,  or  in  part,  the 
positive  limitations  of  want  and  wretchedness.  Such  a revolution, 
al though . effected  at  the  expense  of  overgrown  wealth,  would  repay 
its  sacrifices  by  augmenting  its  permanent  security.  The  rich  could 
not  justly  lament  a diminution  of  that  inequality  of  fortune,  which 
not  only  threatens  at  present  its  own  destruction,  but  which  has 
been  built  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  obvious  oppression  of  unequal 
taxation.* 

It  is  universally  known  how  much  Scotland  owes  of  her  past  and 
present  happi  ness  to  her  parish  schools , by  which 

*See  Appendix,  Note  VII. 
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education  used  to  be  diffused  as  widely,  and  dispensed  as  cheeiply, 
as  in  the  most  flourishing  portion  of  our  country;*  but  what,  when 
I first  learnt  it  many  years  ago,**  filled  me  with  astonishment, 
is,  that  to  Frederick  the  Great,  Prussia  was  immediately,  and  a 
great  part  of  Germany  remotely,  indebted  for  a system  of  popular 
instruction.  That  monarch,  who,  in  writing  the  history  of  his  own 
house,  confesses  that  he  e-invaded  his  neighbours  territory  because 
it  was  unprotected,  and  his  deceased  father  had  left  along  with  him 
a replenished  treasury,  an  army  well  disciplined,  appointed,  and 
equipped  for  war.  If  Silesia  had  to  regret,  that,  in  changing  masters 
she  buried  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  her  inhabitants,  she 
could  but  acknowledge  her  gratitude  to  their  destroyer,  for  establish- 
ing, for  the  benefit  of  the  survivors,  and  their  offspring,  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  efficient  systems  of  popular  education  known 
to  modern  Europe.  And  the  empress,  Maria  Theresa,  might  well  think 
the  injury  repaired,  which,  as  queen  of  Hungary  she  had  sustained 
in  the  loss  of  an  enttre  province  of  her  kingdom,  by  receiving  from 
her  former  enemy,  in  the  example  and  service  of  the  benevolent 
Felbiger,  those  means  which  she  and  her  successor  had  the  wisdom  to -j 
employ,  of  diffusing  useful  knowledge  throughout  an  empire. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this  system,  and  the  most 
interesting  feature,  next  to  its  wide  diffusion,  was  manifested  in 
the  care  which  its  founder  bestowed  on  the  (formation  of  those  teachers 
who  were  to  give  effect  to  his  whole  design.  These,  when  he  began 
his  benevolent  task,  were,  in  Silesia,  "the  village  fiddlers."  But 
he  soon  replaced  them  by  candidates  for  their  station  previously 
instructed,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  that  they  were  to  teach,  but 
in  the  mode  of  teaching  it  which  they  were  required  to  practise. 


*See  Appendix,  Note  VIII.  **See  Appendix,  Note  IX. 
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Having  thus  briefly  adverted  to  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland, 
the  schools  of  Prussia,  and  the  Normal  schools  of  Austria,  I proceed 
to  the  primary  schools  of  France,  and  the  outlines  of  that  extensive 
system  of  national  education,  of  which  they  constituted  the  intended 
bas i s . 

Whatever  were  the  errors  or  the  crimes  of  the  French  revolution, 
a neglect  of  popular  Instruction,  so  far  as  legislation  could  operate, 
was  not  of  their  number.  To  change,  by  the  mere  force  of  a politi- 
cal convulsion,  the  genius  and  character  of  a whole  people,  proved 
indeed  as  arduous  as  it  ever  is,  by  mere  human  power,  to  effect  a 
sudden  reformation  of  the  temper  and  habits  of  a single  individual. 
But,  so  far  as  the  laws  could  exercise  any  influence  in  promoting 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  their  efficacy  was  early  exerted, 
and  steadily  prosecuted,  as  long  as  the  liberty  of  the  people  con- 
tinued to  be  the  object  of  their  public  councils. 

Some  of  the  beneficent  effects  of  that  plan  of  popular  educa  + ^n 
which  originated  in  the  Normal  schools  of  the  third  year  of  the 
republic,  and  was  enlarged  and  systematized  under  the  governments 
that  successively  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  national  convention, 
yet  survive,  to  rescue  that  ill-fated  struggle  for  human  freedom 
from  the  unmerited  denunciation  of  having  produced  no  advantage  what- 
ever to  France,  or  to  mankind. 

The  Normal  schools  were  designed  not  only  to  supply  the  place 
of  those  literary  and  scientific  institutions  which  anarchy  had  sub- 
verted, but  to  be  spread  over  France,  and  to  regenerate  the  national 
character.  They  were  so  defectively  constituted,  as  to  flourish 
nowhere  but  in  Paris;  and  were  superseded  the  year  after  by  another 
system  of  instruction,  consisting  of  Primary,  Central,  and  Special 
schools . 

Before  the  revolution — with  the  exception  of  the  academies 
founded  in  Paris,  by  Colbert,  for  the  encouragement 
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of  the  arts  and  sciences,  during  the  magnificent  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  those  institutions,  in  the  same  capital,  which  almost  immediate- 
ly preceded  the  revolution* — the  chief  purpose  of  the  literary 
extabl ishments  of  France,  like  that  which  founded  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  had  been  the  culture  and  dif- 
fusion of  a knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  objects 
worthy,  at  a'Jl  times,  of  very  high,  though  certainly  not  of  exclusive 
regard . 

The  primary  schools  of  the  republic  were  designed  to  teach  the 
living  languages,  and  to  be  so  multiplied  and  distributed,  as  to 
extend  to  every  family  in  France  the  knowledge  indispensable  for 
all  her  citizens. 

To  these  succeeded,  in  the  order  of  instruction,  the  "central 
schools,"  of  the  several  departments,  which  taught,  at  moderate 
cost,  to  all,  and  gratuitously  to  such  youth  as  could  not  afford  to 
pay  for  their  instruction,  the  higher  branches  of  a liberal  education; 
and  each  were  provided  with  a philosophical  apparatus,  a public 
library,  a botanic  garden,  and  a museum  of  natural  history. 

Last  In  order,  were  ithe  special  schools;  and  among  them,  those 
established  for  the  public  service,  and  the  application  to  practical 
use  of  the  knowledge  most  essential  to  the  Internal  improvement, 
defence,  and  safety  of  the? nation . Towards  the  execution  of  this 
system,  but  for  the  benefit,  chiefly,  of  the  popular  branches  of 
it,  an  annual  appropriation  was  early  provided,  equivalent  to  twelve- 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Six  years  after  its  promulgation,  a change  was  effected  in  this 
plan  of  education,  by  the*,  consul ar  government,  which,  retaining  the 
pr  imary  s choo  "i  s , charged  the  local  municipalities  with  the  obliga- 
tion of  providing  the  apartments  for  the  schools,  and  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  the  pupils,  with  a contribution  for  their  instruction, 
ERIC  t0  be  determined  by  those  local  authorities.  Irt  this  revolution, 

MMirffffflw  to  the  "primary," 
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succeeded  "secondary  schools,"  in  which  were  taught  the  Latin,  as 
well  as  the  French  language,  together- wi th  the  elements  of  geography, 
history,  and  mathematics.  The  Lycees  last  followed,  for  instruction 
in  the  sciences  and  belles  lettres. 

In  the  last,  all  those  children  were  taught  at  the  public  charge, 
to  whom  the  government  dispensed  a gratuitous  education,  as  a reward 
of  their  parents,  for  rendering  eminent  service  to  their  country;  or 
of  the  pupils  themselves,  for  the  genius  and  application  by  which 
they  had  been  already  distinguished.  The  number  of  the  former  was 
limited  to  twenty-four  hundred;  the  latter  might  extend  to  four  thou- 
sand, and  were  required  to  comprehend  pupils  selected  from  all  the 
departments  of  the  republic,  with  reference  to  their  respective  popu- 
lation. 

The  special  schools  of  the  original  system,  established  by  the 
Directory,  remained  unchanged,  embracing  the  ancient  College  of  Fran:e» 
which  had  survived  the  first  paroxysms  of  the  revolution.  Aided  by 
numerous  academies  in  the  metropolis,  by  public  and  private  lectures 
on  every  branch  of  science,  by  numerous  and  splendid  libraries,  by 
models  of  ingenious  mechanism,  the  national  observatory,  the  halls 
and  galleries  of  the  fine  arts,  both  ancient  and  modern,  the  extensive 
and  diversified  garden  of  plants,  and  the  rich  and  skilfully  arranged 
museum  of  natural  history  it  completed  the  structurecof  the  system 
of  national  education,  provided  by  the  French  republic.  The  Institute 
of  France,  while  it  supplied  the  ablest  professors  of  the  Parisian 
schools,  academies  and  colleges,  and  held  its  periodical  lectures, 
constituted,  of  itself,  the  most  learned  assembly  in  the  world,  and 
crowned  this  vast  fabric  of  arts,  science  and  literature.  And  tkraly 
magnificent  it  was. 

That,  in  its  practical  effects,  it  was  not  fortunate,  throughout 
all  its  numerous  branches,  is  well  known.  The  moral  sciences,  po- 
litics! and  political  economy,  which  are  best 
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cultivated  in  peace,  were  too  much  neglected.  All  that  contributed  to 
advance  the  military  powei  of  the  nation  was  assiduously  cherished, 
and  never  more  zealously  than  while  it  supplied  to  the  pride  of  con- 
quest, amidst  continual  wars,  the  aliment  of  military  renown.  The 
elementary  portion  of  this  sys tern , ,.wh  1 ch  was  designed  by  its  founders 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  great  body  of  the  French  people, 
never  flourished;  and,  in  its  most  essential  provision,  for  that  ob- 
ject, of  gratuitous  Instruction,  was  abandoned  by  the  consular,  and 
not  restored  by  the  imperial  government. 

As  early  as  1798,  Bitaubfe,  the  president  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute, in  an  address  to  the  council  of  five  hundred,  and  the  Council 
of  Ancients,  referring  to  the* report  of  the  physical  and  mathematical 
classes,  in  which  this  system  of  education  had  its  origin,  tells  the 
French  legislature,  that  "the  object  of  theiwhole  Institute,  and  of 
the  nation  i tself  ,s  was  , that  the  primary  schools  for  the  Instruction 
of  youth  should  be  thrown  open,  in  order  that  the  central  schools 
should  not  be  deprived  of  their  firmest  foundation."  "You  know,  fel- 
low citizens,"  said  he,  "how  important  it  is  for  the  public  order, 
the? mai ntance  of  the  laws,  and  the  correction  and  purity  of  morals, 
that  those  whose  fathers  you  are,  should  be  early  instructed,  and 
usefully  employed."  "You  are  called  on  to  watch"  he  adds,  "over  a 
garden  of  young  plants,  which  are  drooping,  and,  if  not  speedily 
revived,  will  fade  away." 

"Time,"  says  a cotemporary  professor  of  Denmark,  the  reporter 
of  this  address,  who  was  then  on  a public  mission  to  France,  "will 
prove  whether  it  would  not  redound  more  to  the  advantage  of  the 
French  nation,  that  these  patriotic  views  should  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect, than  the  conquest  of  entire  provinces."*  And  time,  my  audience, 
has  proved  it,  by  evidence  the  most  unquestionable!  For,  what  has 
become  of  the  founders  and  finishers  of  this  revolution? 


*See  Appendix,  Ndte  X. 
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r is  i n to’  renown  ^when"  this  °system°o^a  nation  a lSedn<*  ^n9doms  » ^ust 

auspices^migh t°have  "£  j' 

moulded  to  sustain  the  genius  of  a republi£tl7  ^ character  had  been 

only  of  th e°f ru i ts  ^ of Coearp^ and^nrH comb ined 'against  a power  productive 
avoidable  and  fo?tuLP?n^fJ2  ?uder:  0r  had  foreign  war  proved  un- 

to  regard  himself  as  h„r°f??n»n  *^eu^?jndar^  the  man  who  delighted 
of  LaG^anoe?  and  1 „Sw H?5_chJ12  * the  rePob  1 1 can  hero  and  sage 

as  the  author,  not  of  their  evanescent  mi^?!^men,  ^e9arding  Napoleon 
durable  happiness,  would  military  glory,  but  of  their 

and  firmly  planted  it  anain  «»,  +h«L’ed  arounc*  his  wavering  standard, 
populace  who  JJno  In  the  Tar"Parts  of  Paris.  A miserable 

not,  fmids?  like  Interns  10  the  day  of  his  triumph,  would 

his  liberty,  and,  SlUmatefy  hi?  ??^ue|:°rs-  have  twice  bartered  away 
statutes  of  that  metropolis  which  h®  ^SerVj  ^he  Pa':nt-ings  and 

ments,  erected  to  the  gl ory ’of hFranc?  h d adorned  w,th  s°  ma"y  m°"u- 

the  eye^of” the°h is torfae^on  V„l  m^’Kro^^d^iV^a^^ 

am"dl?"th?  sSlitidebofW??ido«r  c?"tinuad- without  sispenslo?, 
the  spice-bearingshiDS^f  India’  *6®  sa1uta^  office  of  refreshing 
not  have  beln  dSomlS  Eo  elpeMence  t ^ J"  ^ e °]d  wor1d>  "ould 

with  P^omilE0tortheTsur?yeSlf!insUlS’  wbi ch  had%egun*to  bl^sJm® 
excaped  the  fell  northern^blaSt  UTh^  s?uthe^n  Europe,  would  have 
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^"‘Ihose1  inPU‘ ’ 

hL  ;sth.;tp«ffsu,si!!8sj?fjj::sef;:.tsi:i  f™ed?mi »» N?d  j;rid. 

hfU,zrnaAxA  ¥ * s?  ^a- in  Pf?endvuJi;o:?tr;rcbshshook 

K:SH.?r:SF,'ja 

„ ».ru;“as;;  si  a;::; 

needed0  *11  Jnlli  1^**1  ?u r country,  this  excuse  is  not  every  where 

aiirs^^ 

popular  education  in  Americr!  d 9 H firSt  great  exPer1ment  of 

lowing^t^after  an  intervaial1nSfact  h!f  ®aJ]11est  settlement;  fol~ 
nectlcut.as  might  have  been  exJected  ’f^L  hLS®V?ni?0n  years  ’ Co"‘ 
sister,  proceeded  Intthl!  labJEr  next  in  nHLnf^9n  *S  lier  elder 
recently  acquired  a seDaratP  1!«oM?r?f  tlm®*  Vermont  too 

c-Idim  to  the  honor  of  earlv  aidina  fhnc  ^ independent 

Rhode  Island,  for  her  numbers  and  territorial  extent,  the 
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richest  member  of  the  American  confederacy,  and  the  wealthiest  com- 
monwealth on  earth,  is  the  only  one  of  this  cluster  of  republics, 
which  has  failed  to  imitate  the  system  of  her  neighbours.  I mention 
this,  not  to  her  reproach;  unless  that  be  conveyed  .by  the  fact  Itself, 
and  impartial  justice  forbids  its  suppression.* 

The  pious  foundation  of  the  common , schoo 1 s of  New-England  is 
manifest,  in  the  preamble  of  that  act  of  Massachusetts,  by  which 
she  led  the  way  in  the  American  system  of  national  instruction:  and 

the  date  of  that  act,  immediately  following  the  legal  establishment 
of  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  details  of  the 
subsequent  leg1§3ation  of  Connecticut,  upon  the  same  subject,  dis- 
tinctly point  to  the  source  of  their  common  origin. 

It  is  thus  that  we  behold  religion,  every  where  the  friend  of 
man  when  not  abused  by  him,  the  faithful  conservator  of  the  learning 
of  the  world — during  the  Gothic  darkness  of  modern  Europe,  becoming 
its  steady  conductress  from  the  barren  heaths  of  North  Britain,  to 
the  forests  of  America!** 

The  very  little  progress  of  popular  education,  without  the  limits 
of  New-England,  till  within  a few  years  past,  does  not  require  our 
special  notice  in  determining  the  relative  claims  of  our  own  common- 
wealths to  the  credit  of  its  early  i ntroduction . 

In  contemplating  the  present  extent  of  general  education  in 
America,  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add  the  names  of  many 
other  states,  who  have  prepared  the  foundation,  or  commenced  the 
superstructure,  of  systems  similar  to  that  of  New-England. 

Virginia  and  New-York,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  provided  and 
set  apart  a "permanent  fund"  for  "primary"  or  "common  schools,"  as 
Connecticut  had  done  very  long  before  either,  being  the  first  state 
that  supplied,  in  imi- 

*See  Appendix,  Note  XI.  **See  Appendix,  Ndte  XII. 
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tation  of  the  example  of  Scotland,  this  Important  principle  in 
hastening  the  diffusion  of  popular  education. 

South  Carolina,  Maryland,  New-Jersey,  and  Vermont,  have  united, 
in  the  order  of  their  enumeration,  in  providing  a similar  fund.* 

The  contribution  of  Pennsylvania  to  education  of  every  grade, 
have,  till  her  recent  act  of  1824,  taken  the  shape  of  special  dona- 
tions, extending  from  time  to  time  from  a very  early  period  to  her 
several  colleges,  academies,  and  schools;  on  which  she  has, 
co temporaneous ly  with  each  pecuniary  grant,  charged  upon  the  school 
receiving  it,  the  obligation  to  educate  gratuitously  a certain  number 
or  proportion  of  its  pupils. 

A reference  to  the  "literary"  or  "school  funds"  of  the  several 
states,  apart  from  the  provision  for  public  schools  made  under  the 
authority  of  law,  by  coercive  or  voluntary  taxation  through  the 
agency  of  small  communities,  derives  some  importance  from  the  light 
which  their  operation  affords  in  determining  on  the  best  mode  of 
supply^ngg the  necessary  expenses  of  elementary  instruction.  Experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  the  pecuniary  aid  furnished  by  those 
funds,  though  not  indispensably  necessary,  is  of  great  utility.  For 
more  than  a century  after  Massachusetts  established  by  law,  both 
her  "English"  and  her  "grammar"  school^,  (which  was  as  early  as 
1647,)  formal  complaints  were  made  by  her  legislature  of  the  in- 
execution of  this  law.  The  imposition,  frequent  augmentation,  and 
continuance  to  this  day  of  heavy  penalties  on  her  incorporated  towns, 
liable  to  be  enforced  by  Indictment  and  public  prosecution  in  her 
courts,  for  neglecting  to  tax  themselves  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  teachers,  manifests  the  defective  sanction  of  her  system, 
and  its  inaptitude  for  general  Imitation.  While  the  unexampled 
rapidity  of  the  diffusion  of  popular 


*See  Appendix,  Note  XIII. 


principle  of  governing  men  by  rewards  rather  than  punishments, — a 
principle,  which,  if  salutary  in  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of 
individuals,  would  seem  to  be  yet  more  applicable,  if  not  indispensable 
to  the  government  of  corporate  bodies  as  extensive  as  the  towns  of 
the  east;  where  that  geographical  denomination,  as  in  the  language  of 
all  those  states  except  Pennsylvania,  who  employ  it  at  all,  embraces 
large  tracts  of  waste  and  cul t i va ted  lands,  as  well  as  the  villages  a 
and  separate  dwellings  of  their  numerous  cultivators  and  Inhabitants. 

The  experience,  however,  which  r ecomme nds  the  creation,  and 
suggests  the  most  efficient  mode  of  appropriating  such  a fund, (does 
not  prescribe  the  source  from  which  it  shall  be  drawn;  much  less 
does  it  require  the  delayodf  elementary  education,  until  it  shall 
have  accumulated  to  a large  amount,  as  might  be  Implied  from  the 
practice  of  several  states. 

Among  those  states,  New-York,  who  has  so  recently  employedsher 
fund,  does  not  any  longer  exclusively  rely  on  it  to  supply  the  entire 
appropriation  from  her  public  treasury  to  her  "common  schools."* 

Connecticut,  very  long  before  she  had  established  any  such  fund, 
New-Hampshire , who  has  never  provided  one,  and  Vermont,  who  is  still 
nuking  hers  for  future  use,  devised,  nevertheless,  a more  practicable 
and  efficient  system  than  that  of  Massachusetts,  for  supplying  the 
necessary  cost 

*See  Appendix,  Note  XIV. 
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of  public  instruction.*  They  set  apart  a certain  portion  of  their 
current  annual  revenue  foc=the  maintenance  of  public  schools,  on  the 
express  condition  that  it  should  be  apportioned  according  to  a 
determined  rationamong  those  societies,  towns,  or  districts  only,  who 
should  provide  among  themselves  by  taxation  or  otherwise  a sum  suf- 
ficient, when  added  to  their  respective  portions  of  the  distributable 
public  revenue,  to  maintain  for  a certain  period  at  least  of  each 
year  a public  school. 

This  condition  is  every  where  found  to  produce  a compliance  with 
b wishes  of  the  legislature  by  whom  it  is  ordained,  and  to  sup»r« 

the  necessity  of  penalties  which  would  be  offensive,  if  enforced, 
~.ie  feelings,  and  m*'st  prove  much  more  Injurious,  if  disregarded 
jr  contemned,  to  the  best  interests  of  society,  by  occasioning  a 
disrespect  of  the  laws. 

A permanent  capital  set  apart  for  public  education,  however  it 
may  be  obtained,  if  not  in  its  origin  the  offspring,  must  be  regarded 
in  its  application  as  the  mere  substitute  of  taxation.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  essential  difference  between  the  creation  of  such  a 
capital,  and  a permanent  appropr i ati on  of  a part  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  state.  All  that  is  essentially  necessary  to  perfect 
this  provision  for  public  schools,  is,  that  each  smaller  corporation, 
county,  town,  society,  or  school  district,  shall  be  empowered  to  tax 
itself  to  the  extent  which  may  be  required  to  defray  the  expense  of 
educating  all  its  youth;  and  that  it  be  tempted  to  exercise  this 
usually  odious  power  by  an  adequate  Incentive.  This  incentive  is 
found  in  the  tender  made  by  law  to  each  corporation  of  a conditional 
advantage,  which,  if  it  diregard,  it  must  entirely  forfeit. 

The  Instant  a system  of  education  founded  on  such  a basis  is 
begun,  its  diffusion  is  accelerated  by  the  desire  of 

*See  Appendix,  Note  XV. 


desire0?^  ^quickened  bv 1jLbeh°1  d! » t0  share  Us  benefit;  and  this 

Is  the  JJb?lc S?SS2rt?-  !SdSiJIh< dIIaiIon  that  the  distributable  fund 
muni  ty  entitled  to  share  i tV  blnef  i t™*  GXpense  of  the  who1e  com" 

this  s impl eGexpedi en t*"f or °dp^rall° 4 b®  furnished  of  the  efficiency  of 
popular  education  lLn  K»  ef^ay1"9  the  e*Pense  of  a system  of 

the  state  of  New-York  CommpTr < ri 09 • it®  rapid  Progress  of  that  of 
fund"  in  1812  and  <+«  nn°?mefc  ng  wi th  the  foundation  of  her  "school 

I^n^  ^ 

asKin/s: sfc5S-  r0? 

M^e^^  > r * t Y1'  ™-  fJ?  siJrKasrsj.?:. 

thousand  SJ;?"s  S *?„ *1?,!???;* «f  f°y  hundred  and  twenty-five 

bussement ^Pnot ‘only **0? 3thei rVe  US^  t ^ P-P’e'Jhe^^eerfu"?^-'' 

numerous  seminaries  near  eiaht  +?»»«!"!!  PermRnent  furniture  of  the 
children  are  instructed  9 thousand  in  number,  in  which  those 

the  last  lUH  app]ied  t0  the  common  schools  of  Connecticut  in 

seventy-tw^thousand^ol  lars ‘^Its  ^?mre"t1n3  sch»o1  «■"<?  abSut 
years "of°ageehnonenw  el9htV1',e  ‘ho^dbe^we^oj;  aJd’s’xJlen 
dfd^ot‘surpass°an  a veragt^expendl  ture^of  htwo°dol  1 arvfor  each^pSpi".** 
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to  the  number S(>f  he^educated  youth  ^he.  eJpenditure  of  New-York, 

se?rPictees"tes?afnfJ?caMtateS  a,°"*“  ^ 5*, g* 

°f  thCon?r«E?2jan^tgy*;e'"0^^ ^^?ilar°2du«t1tSn.Ch*'raCter1St1e  features 

of  the  ^o“  tteWJlJfefenee5ofr|hee?eL?t  yir9l"ia’  f°[  the  e<)“«t1on 
annually  aopointedby  their Pio^nPr?i  th®  di^P°sal  of  commissioners 

ports ‘ofWtbead1sburs  events  "under*"  this 'systei^0^1?!  a annu^re- 

of  the  northernSsystemeofapopSlarfeducatione  wouldeieadSt10the'dn0,”y 

1 y?  in  the  proper  distribution  and  n«a^m  +a,i  comprehended  brief- 
schools,  the  red^ci  ofif  tt^waSes"  a^d  he«IrCati0"  ?f  th«  tovoral 

ter  of  the  teacher;  anVcon^eou!^ , ?h^  a"d  Charac- 


o 
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general  diffusion  of  the  benefit, and  the  improvement  of  the qu^1lH 
of  the  instruction  designed  to  be  dispensed  to  all  the  youth  of  tne 

commonwealth.  . .. 

Some  peculiarities  of  the  New-England  system,  merit,  however, 
if  they  do  not  require,  in  conformity  with  the  end  of  this  discourse, 
more  particular  regard.  Among  these  are  the  total  abolition,  in  tne 
elementary  schools,  of  the  odious  distinction  between  the  children 
of  the  opulent  and  of  the  poor,  together  with  the  simplicity  and  u- 
tility  of  that  distribution  and  organization  of  society,  which 
assures  to  this  system  its  certain  and  successful  operation. 

If  it  be  one  of  the  most  salutary  effects  of  popular  instruction, 
to  dimi nl she the  evils  arising  to  social  order  from  too  great  a dis- 
parity of  wealth,  it  should  be  so  dispensed  as  to  place  the  common- 
wealth with  regard  to  all  her  children,  in  the  relation  of  a common 

mother.  . . , ^ 

A discrimination,  therefore,  in  the  same  schools,  between  tne 
children  of  different  parents,  whifch  is  calculated  to  implant  in  vary 
early  life,  the  feelings  of  humiliation  and  dependence  /in  one  class 
society,  and  of  superiority  and  pride  in  another,  should  be  avoided 
as  alike  incompatible  with  the  future  harmony  and  happiness  of  both. 
And  it  is  no  more  an  answer  to  this  objection,  that  ti me  and  neces - 
s i ty  gradually  overcome,  among  the  poor,  the  natural  /indisposition  to 
send  their  children  to  schools  so  organized,  than  that  the  same 
lenient  effect  of  familiar  habit,  reconciles  man  to  every  other 
s peciessof  degradation,  as  it  but  too  often  does  to  guilt  itself  and 
all  its  consequences.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  effects  of 
that  education,  which  aims  at  the  equal  improvement  of  the  under- 
standing and  the  heart,  to  elevate  the  sentiments  and  character  of 
every  citizen  of  the  commonwealth;  and  no  distinction  among  its 
pupils  should  be  retained  in  its  first  lessons,  inconsistent  wi 
this  benevolent  and  useful  end. 

A yet  more  powerful  recommendation,  however,  is  pre- 
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sented  in  that  division  of  the  territory  of  each  state  into  townships, 
or  school  districts;  and  that  organization  of  society  which  so  hap- 
pily and  efficiently  provides  for  the  administration  of  the  northern 
system  of  education,  wherever  it  prevails. 

It  illustrates,  in  the  humblest  office  of  government,  if  you  re- 
gard the  talents  of  the  agents  that  it  requires — in  the  very  highest, 
if  you  consider  its  useful  and  benevolent  end,  the  benefit  resulting 
from  the  division  of  labour  in  all  the  employments  of  society, 
whether  mechanical,  scientific,  or  political.  The  restraint  which 
this  division  (Imposes  on  the  abuse  of  power,  and  the  diminution  of 
its  incentives  by  lessening  the  attractions  of  power  itself,  are  not 
worthy  of  regard  in  the  humble  offices  of  engaging  a competent, 
teacher;  constructing  a schoo1  <-  residing. at  a town  or  district 

meeting,  recording  tts  proceed  a,  ..electing  its  assessed  taxes, 
superintending  the  studies,  and  inspecting  the  order  and  discipline 
of  a district  school.  But  it  is  most  worthy  of  the  highest  considera- 
tion, that,  by  lessening  the  sphere  in  which  those  humble  but  im- 
portant duties  are  to  be  performed,  the  chances  are  multiplied  of 
having  them  diligently  and  faithfully  discharged;  that  they  are  thus 
brought,  not  onlyy. within  the  supervision  and  scope  of  the  most 
ordinary  intellectual  capacity,  but  of  the  most  moderate  ability  to 
spare  the  time,  attention,  and  labour,  requisite  to  their  regular 
execution,  with  no  other  compensation  or  reward  of  the  agent,  except 
the  consciousness  and  the  reputation  of  doing  good.  As  those,  how- 
ever, who  are  annually  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  their  neighbours, 
to  perform  these  benevolent  tasks  within  the  narrow  precinct  of  a 
township  or  school  district,  are  often  the  parents,  guardians,  or 
near  relatives  of  some  of  the* children  to  be  instructed,  there  exists 
. a yet  stronger  security  for  their  fidelity  and  zeal.  Nor  should  the 
FRirn,oral  be  disregarded,  which  must  result  from  the  multiplica- 

msiHasdij  tion  and  diffusion  of  these 
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numerous  and  high  social  obi  igations  that,  whHo  all^the 

vouth  of  the  country  are  Instructed,  the  aged  are  expitea  w 
over  their  progress.  The  laws  themselves,  by  a new  and  j rnnfidence 
occupati on ."elevate  the  intellect;  and  by  a jar  of  P^ca‘°"n^ 

augment  the  honest  pride  and  Patriotism  °f' th*Y 0I,yess1ve  for  the 
very  large  community  opens  a field  too  wide  and  !?PP' , . . - 

performance,  without  compensation , of  counties  its 

trusts.  But 9 an  entire  commonwealth  0 lvided _ into  I?*’ invenient 

counties  subdivided  into  townships,  and  its  townships  county, 

<;rhnol  districts*  conducting  the  periodical  ejections  of  it  . ^ 

town!  a^S^s^rict  officers!  by  all  their  inhabitants  who  are  the^^ 
heads  of  families  having  a permanent  abode  within  its b°s?h’  maxims, 
the  spectacle  of  so  many  miniature  repuDlics  acting  upon  Jhe  maxi 
imitating  the  practice*  and  imbibing  the  generous  spirit  of  t f 
larger  community  of  freemen  which  encircles  and  Pfcot-- * -- tJ  smaller 
which  indeed,  they  are  the  minute  wheels,  moving,  like  the  sma 
portlonsof  the  most  ingeolus  clock-work.  In  perfect. harmony  with 
each  o?her,  and  In  such  accordance  with  the  will  of  its  "®ker,  a.  to 
ensure  the  exact  fulfilment  of  his  purpose.  One  circle,  yetjmaner, 
remains  to  be  added — that  to  which  every  pupil  joyously  retu« -- 
the  cSIse  of  elch  day's  instruction,  to  share  a parent's  smile,  and 

partake  a mother's  tender  care*  ■ . -rhpit  ■? r 

■ There  is,  in  such  a scene,  something  so  attractive,  Tchau  .n 

contemplation  the  judgment  sufrenders  its  J?  *5®  upon  so  ciety, 

all  siaht  is  lost  of  its  vast  political  and  moral  effect  upon  * + *„„** 
in  the  influence  which  it  immediately  exerts  over  our  own  a^ctKins. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  1ntroducti on  of  this 
alike  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  ‘‘oternal  police,  into  those 
states  whose  population  is  less  dense  than  that  of 


”*See  Appendix,  Note  XIX. 
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New-Enal and , would  be  at  present  inexpedient,  or  Impracticable. 

"-rfgr,e“Sd  she  has  , * s tl  1 1 ‘remaining? ' large  Trlltl  ofTn^nh^t^ 

irniI!ytrurh,hoUe  Sf ^'thS’most1  s tH klJ gVp«Sl ^ 1.?1t1esWof°the  organi- 
nation  of  *his  system,  that  its  administration  admits  of  the  easy 

l i-itJ'isrU's^ncrpSsriKf.*?*^:  nr$tu 0 

immediate  usl;wher4  It  is  not,  to  be  rejected  or  defferred  to  a 

future  period^  Atiant;-jC  states,  south  of  Delaware,  this  Jr0!?s]d®ra“ 
tion  applies  with  peculiar  force,  in  answer  to  the  superficial  ob- 
iection  to  its  operation  the  present  time,  that  it  would-be  pre- 
mature But  an  examination  of  the  real  import  and  character  of  this 
objection  warrants  a further  reply.  Let  it  even  be  , ®d^^ath tfere 
in  certain  portions  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Ca ^rol ii na , tl here 
are  large  tracts  of  country  covered  by  estates  which  supply 

for’^single  school?^1ThisWish  the9  very  ^territory  which /being  the 

?n° tr uc tion —Whereat he° par entrei  therSsendsdh ishch  1 1 d fro^home |°for 
hls^educatibn,  ort , at  greater  cost,  engages^  Private  tutor.  Inall 

T„dSa  numerous^populatfon ;rwh1ch9arermore . tiia^prepared,  are  actwlly 

nf  which  these  large  estates  are  spread,  should  not  contribute  to 
sustain  those6Upl and  schools,  which  its  youth  do  not  frequent;  - the 
objection  may  be  met  by  an  argument,  also  founded  on  the  umequa 
operation  of  me- 


tal  and  physical  causes  upon  different  portions  of  the  same  country. 
When  war  and  invasion  threaten,  and  hostile  fleets  blockade  the  en- 
trance of  those  defenceless  lowland  rivers,  shall  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains  say  to  those  of  the  sea-coast.  Fight  your  own  battles? 
We  are  safe — Defend  yourselves. 

In  that  education  which  wisely  diffuses  useful  knowledge,  the 
whole  community  have  a common  interest,  as  they  have  in  the  common 
defence  of  a common  country,  against  a common  enemy. 

But  every  objection  that  can  be  urged  to  the  expense  of  a sys- 
tem of  elementary  instruction,  must  find  a conclusive  answer  in  that 
experience  which  demonstrates  that  the  total  expenditure  which  is 
required  for  the  education  of  all  the  youth  of  a country,  is  found 
to  fall  far  short  of  the  actual  cost  of  instructing  in  the  ordinary 
schools  the  children  of  those  parents  who  can  afford  to  defray  the 
expense  of  their  education.  And  surely  the  sons  of  opulence  will 
not  complain  that  the  children  of  poverty  are  taught  at  their  exf- 
pense,  when,  educated  fhems&Sves  at  the  same  schools,  they  perceive 
that  the  total  expense  of  their  own  instruction  has  been  greatly 
reduced  by  a general  system  of  popular  education. 

In  closing  this  survey  of  the  American  system  of  national  educa- 
tion, it  yet  remains  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  which 
it  is  designed  to  impart,  and  the  ages  which  it  admits  to  the  benefit 
of  instruction. 

Massachusetts,  the  first,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Introduce  it, 
co  temper  a neo  us  ly  required  of  her  towns  the  erection  of  a “'Grammar," 
and  an  "English  school  I"  limiting  the  obligation  to  provide  the  first, 
to  such  towns  as  contained  not  less  than  a hundred,  and  extending  the 
last  to  every  town  that  contained  not  less  than  fifty  families.  Of 
those  which  comprehended  five  hundred,  she  required  two  schools  of 
each  description. 
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Her  grammar  schools  were  expressly  designed  "to  fit  her  youth 
for  the  university,"  which  she  had  already  erected:  and  no  pupil  was 

allowed  to  enter  one  of  them,  without  permission  from  the  selectmen 
of  his  Sown,  unless  he  could  "read  and  write."  The  instruction  of  her 
English  schools  was,  at  first,  confined  to  these  humble  offices,  to 
which  were  added  at  a subsequent  period,  "arithmetic  and  orthography." 
The  system  of  Massachusetts  is  that  also  of  Maine. 

New-Hamps hi r e entitles  her  district  seminaries,  "English  schools" 
and  imposes  on  them  the  legal  obligation  of  teaching  "the  English 
language,  reading,  waiting,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  suchoother  branches  of  education,  as,"  to  use  the  language  of  her 
laws,  "it  may  be  necessary  to  teach  in  an  English  school  1 11 

Vermont  prescribes  for  the  course  of  instruction  in  her  "common 
schools,"  "reading,  writing  and  arithmetic." 

Connecticut  simply  imposes  on  each  of  her  school  societies,  as 
a condition  on  which  it  shall  be  allowed  to  participate  in  any  share 
of  her  annually  distributed  revenue,  whether  derived  from  her  school 
fund,  or  the  appropriated  fifth  of  her  assessed  taxes,  that  the 
society  shall  establish  and  maintain  for  a certain  period,  at  least, 
of  each  year,  "a  school,"  for  the  instruction  of  its  youth.  But  she 
further  authorizes  any  school  society,  with  the  consent  of  a majority 
of  two-thirds  of  its  i nhab iitan ta  qual  i f ied  by  law  to  vote,  to  insti- 
tute "a  school  of  higher  order"  for  the  common  benefit,, in  which 
shall  be  taught,  "English  grammar,  composition,  geography,  and  the 
learned  languages."  And,  in  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  such 
a school  , she  apportions  the  share  of  the  sbhool  fund  allotted  to  the 
several  districts  of  the  society,  according  to  an  equitable  ratio, 
between  the  common  district  schools  and  the  society  school  of  higher 
order. 

New-York  expressly  provides,  as  Connecticut,  for 
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nothing  more  than  the  establishment  and  support  of  "a  school,"  during 
a certain  period  of  each  year,  and  her  laws  are  silent  as  to  the 
course  of  its  instruction,  except  that  an  authority  to  prescribe  it 
is  vested  in  the  superintendent  of  her  "common  schools."  She  limits, 
however,  the  extent  of  the  power,  vested  in  her  school  districts,  of 
voluntary  taxation,  to  the  extent  of  raising  twice  the  sum  allotted 
to  the  district  from  her  distributable  school  fund. 

The  references,  in  the  laws  of  the  several  states  to  the  ages  of 
their  children,  except  in  the  late  act  of  Pennsylvania,  is  designed, 
simply,  to  fix  an  equitable  rule  of  apportionment  for  the  distributa- 
ble part  of  their  respective  school  funds.  In  the  Pannsylvania  act 
of  1824,  the  gratuitous  instruction  which  it  proposes  to  disseminate, 
is  limited  to  pupils  between  thefr ages  of  six  and  fourteen.*  In  Massa- 
chusetts, where  there  is  notdistribu tabl e school  fund,  as  in  New- 
Hampshire,  the  laws  are  silent  as  to  the  ages  of  admission  into  their 
common  schools.  A rational  being  should  be  allowed  the  benefit  of 
instruction,  where  practicable,  without  serious  public  inconvenience, 
at  any  age  at  which  he  may  desire  to  enjoy  it; and,  accordingly,  in  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  number  of  pupils  received  in  the  common 
schools  of  New-York,  the  number  instructed  exceeds  by  thirty  thousand 
the  portion  of  the  entire  population  between  the  reported  ages  of 
reference,  th~  i£,  by  a ratio  of  more  than  eight  per  cent. 

The  very  artlal  execution  of  the  late  acts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New-flersey,  the  recent  origin  of  that  of  Maryland,  relative  to  common 
schools,  and  the  absence  of  precise  information  with  respect  to  the 
character  and  operation  of  the  system  devised  for  the  sameend.ty  Sputh 
Carolina,  denies  to  me  the  means  of  extending  further  this  survey  of 
the  popular  education  of  the  Atlantic  states. 

I am  not  aware  that  Delaware,  any  more  than  Rhode- Isl and— th at 
North  Carolina  or  Georgia  has  ever  passed  an  act  with  a view  to  this 
object. 
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To  the  west,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  have,  within  late  years, 
directed  their  attention  to  the  higher  branches  of  education,  and  thet 
spires  of  thedr  universities  now  rise  above  those  primeval  forests, 
in  which,  very  little  more  than  half  a century  ago,  the  untutored 
Indian,  the  panther,  the  bear,  ahd  the  wolf,  maintained  a savage 
Sway,  disputed  only  between  themselves. 

Among  the  greater  part  of  those  states  more  recently  admitted 
into  the  Union,  an  ample  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  future  in- 
struction of  their  people,  by  the  wisdom  and  munificence  of  the 
national  government:  and  Ohio,  constituting  in  her  recent  origin, 

her  almost  miraculous  growth,  and  her  present  Improvement  in  useful 
and  liberal  arts,  the  noblest  monument  of  American  enterprise  and 
industry,  has  already  begun  to  rear  § l^ter^y  'nap  ter  3 true  cure*  on  this 
federal  basis,  which  wilT,  no  c’Ystant  period,  reflect  equal  honor 
upon  herself,  and  the  states  from  which  she  sprung. 

After  this  imperfect  history  of  the  origin,  progress,  cost, 
administration  and  extent  of  the  popular  education  of  the  United 
States,  but  especially  of  New-England;  and  New-York,,  who  has  so 
judiciously  and  successfully  copied  the  institutions  of  her  northern 
sisters;  the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  whether  this  system  is  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement. 

The  diversities  among  those  states,  in  their  past  legislation, 
would  render  this  at  least  probable;  while  it  suggests  to  each  state 
the  expediency  of  an  attentive  examination  of  what  its  neighbours 
have  actually  accomplished,  or  attempted,  with  a view  to  form!  a more 
perfect  system  of  the  materials  already  supplied  by  the  experience 
of  our  own  country.  Sut  there  are  other  reasons  for  entertaining  the 
belief,  if  not  for  confidently  affirming,  that  the  American  system 
is  yet  defective;  and  that  it  Is  capable  of  melioration  without 
launching  upon  untrted  expe^tment » either  by  referring  to  examples 
abroad,  or  ava  i 1 i ng  ours  el ves  of  the  suggestions  forced  upon  us  by 
<d  those  which  are  nearer  home. 
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Investigation  may  manifest  that  we  have  advantages  to  gain,  errors 
to  correct,  and  evils  tt>  shun,  in  the  extension  of  the  American  sys- 
tem, some  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  have  been  already  partially  sug- 
gested; and  others,  with  the  continued  indulgence  of  my  audience,  I 
will  endeavour  to  present,  with  the  highest  deference  to  the  judgment 
of  those  practical  statesmen  whose  path  it  has  been  my  highest  am- 
bition to  explore,  as  it  will  be,  to  endeavour  to  extend  their  chet» 
risbed  purpose,  that  of  preserving  add  advancing  the  prosperity  of 
our  common  country. 

From  Massachusetts,  the  returns  of  her  educated  pupils  are  so 
incomplete,  as  to  render  imperfect  any  estimate  of  the  expense  atfc 
tending  popul ar  education  of  that  state;  and  even  those  of  Connecti- 
cut do  not  furbish  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  total  number  taught 
at  her  schools. 

New-York  is  the  only  state  whose  system  of  common  schools  sub- 
sists in  so  perfect  a form  in  her  statute  book,  as  to  admit  of  its 
easy  comprehension  and  imitation,  without  investigating  her  antece- 
dent laws,  or  the  condition  of  her  society  and  manners.  Its  recent 
origin  has  assured  to  it  this  advantage  in  the  estimation  of  all, 
who  may  not  be  disposed  tollook  beyond  the  respective  codes  of  the 
several  states  who  have  legislated  on  this  subject,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a system  for  their  own  use.  New-York  is,  also,  the  only  common- 
wealth which  appears  to  have  established  a central  executive  power, 
charged  with  the  special  duty  of  supervising  the  administration  of 
her  school  system,  in  all  its  parts.  His  authority  is  so  great,  how- 
ever, his  duties  sonnumerous  and  diversified,  as  to  suggest  a ration- 
al doubt  whether  the  management  of  her  school  fund,  and  of  all  the 
fiscal  concerns  of  her  system,  had  not  better  be  confided  to  a 
distinct  authority  from  that  to  which  she  looks  for  regulating  and 
supervising  its  intellectual  and  moral  department. 

In  the  plan  of  education  submitted  to  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  1816,  and  approved  by  its  popular  branch, 
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a "Board  of  Public  Instruction"  was  provided,  for  this  latter  pur- 
pose; and  the  care  of  her  "Literary  Fund,"  was  left,  as  before,  with 
the  "President  and  Directors,"  to  whom  it  had  been  confided  in  1812; 
to  be  nurtured  and  appropriated,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  General 
Assembly  might  ordain.  The  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  elected 
annually  from  various  portions  of  the  commonwealth,  by  the  legisT  - 
ture,  was  designed  to  provide  under  the  sanction  of  its  authority, 
and  subject  tc  tf"  annua’  t s K ’ , uh&  objects  and  modes  of  instruc- 
' ..n d the  discipline  to  tbe  established  and  maintained  in  the 
"University  of  Virginia,"  and  the  several  "Colleges,  Academies,  and 
Primary  Schools,"  for  the  foundation  and  construction  of  which,  a 
prior  resolution  of  both  branches,  of  tbe  legislature  had  provided 
adequate  resources.* 

As  a consequence  of  this  seemly g defect  in  the  system  of  New- 
York,  which  is  more  strikingly  manifested  every  where  else,  there  is 
In  no  state,  at  present,  any  authority  erected,  competent,  even  were 
it  empowered,  to  secure  some  of  the  most  important  advantages  of  a 
system  of  widely  diffused  popular  instruction; — as  for  example,  im- 
provements in  the  course,  discipline,  and  extent  of  the  common  edu- 
cation, and  constantly  increasing  economy  in  all  its  necessary  ex- 
penditures. Pursuing  this  train  eaif  thought,  might  not  uniformity  of 
instruction  be  carried  so  far,,  as.  tfeo-  require  that  the  same  books  be 
used  in  all  the  schools  designed  ?<or  the*  same  grade  of  instruction; 
and  adequate  provi s i on  be  ittadc  fcnr  their  printing  and  distribution 
on  the  cheapest  terms ? 

The . i ns pectors  of  a town  are.  required  to  visit  all  the  schools 
of  the  districts  which  It  embraces;  but  there  are  no  common  inspectors 
for  a county,  much  less  for  thetentlre  state,  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  its  territory,  or  number 

*See  Appendix,  Nojfce  XVIII. 


?L^for^°eJen  for  th  Jq[!n ? ?o S 1oVan  be  supposed  to  be  made, 
language  of  the  country  nnr°Tn\/US %and  Pronunciation  of  the  common 
provincial  nhrfse? !ny  f?!5guard  erected  against  those 

becomes  more  and ^rnor^f i xed  to*thS 1 S5 ! i aS  *5®  P°Pulation  of  a state 
in  detached  massed JhlJJa  ifStfl Bnf°Tl * ?nd  9athered  here  and  there 
other,  are  likely  to  talto^nnt^6  personal  intercourse  with  each 
which  are  known  to^ecome  2hinJ2«ihS  1a?guage  of  the  people;  and 
the  source  and  channel  of  * inj *d5?p1y  Planted  to  be  eradicated. 
Many  of  these  defects if l*K?J!!d1cfs  and  animosities  .* 
remedied  in  whole  or  in  narJf  Jh  y ma¥  be  so  regarded,  would  be 

ssjsss 

the  Te\vJnseit*  ? kj'  -vS-'p  p ici^?^;^s?ducati0'1- 

Silesia  , und%?e?he  ^spiSes^of^J^  "b  cb  Felbiger  establ  ished  in 

educated  for  their  peculiar  nrnvinJf r’h 1 1 if m * PpecePtors  were 
enter  upon  its  duties?  Province,  before  they  were  allowed  to 

in  America  ^commerce  »“obs  true  te^i  n*M  ltemP^  °ymenb  °f  Br1t1sh  capital 
whence  the  southern  states  a?  Iik?  I"5nner.  the  source  from 

preater  part  of  SK,?1 ‘JJSf  i V ‘aJS'Jr'lJKl^hSS' BP  t0  that  6Venti 

forei  gnS  ins  true  tors  i^hlr  ’schoS!  s ' **?  by  '*7  tha  employment  of 
the  states  to  the  south  of  her°?lr£i+«  t Pe!]iod  when  Virginia  and 
except  what  they  drew  from  the  East]*  r*  h3d  Scarce1^  an^  others, 

vious  reasons?  theses t^s cho?ar«;WereH i t0  be  ^ound»  for  very  ob- 
the  best  ’men!’  Th!  broldSp?onSnli’a??onatoeSt  teachers’’  if 
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those  were  ?IpJlled  K «i?th  Br?Ll5?  ! phabet>  indicates  how  many  of 
the  southern  part  of  that  isl^d  J"1  «»."»».  far  in  advanci  of 

scientific  edScaiion.  ls,and-  PUPUlar,  if  „„t  i„  classical  and 

the  education  of  ^yout^the^only  ’business  "l  A y were  invalu^oie,  made 

our-far.Stirrvs!':.*?;  ; r ^ a-6bbb--‘ 

n:r*i  -tSr :r|!2 H1  ??•' ’e-a  si. 

become  in  most  instances  a Lmn^^I9,  respectable  as  it  is,  has 
mere  avenue  to  some  other*  a bv°nath  P Jr!Ul t » regarded  as  but  the 

^ s?ei::?2uir;d  thf 

,fl^rnLd1St1nCt1°n  1"  some^ne^of  btheSl  earnedrpro-t0 

well  £du«?ld  themsel  vesaXshould^Drnue  K Very  y0ung  men  ’ hu«avur 
of  youth  as  their  seniors’  whole  br°7f„ab  once  aa  capable  instructors 

a‘  b HP-  P - “bb-xp"?ence 

of  a S"  £ Hr  « - CiPl  iedCschoois 

ripen  into  maturity,  under  the  ^nv?n^JJt3:InnS.t!?1 1I-shortly  begin  to 
general  government.  gorating  aid  afforded  them  by  the 

adaptIt1onhof%heUnorthlrn  s“vs tem°£f  VldeaP -y  1"terested  in  thet 

s-ssii'Wi.Krij!? 
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increase  with  the  demand  for  their  services;  but  .-he  q ual  ity  of  tl hos 
services  is  not  likely,  while  that  demand  is  so  great  compared  wun 
the  means  of  supplying  it,  to  improve  with  their  multiplication, 
well  merits  serious  regards  therefore,  how  that  quality  may  ^ 
proved,  if  practicable,  by  defraying  a part  at  least  of  tne  neces  y 

expense  of  its  production.  . hv 

If  learning  be  cherished  in  our  universities  and  ^ 

fellowship  and  scholarships,  and  those  institutions  for  the  hngher 
branches  of  knowledge  continue  to  derive  from  their  own  bc?.£or  mimerar v 
ablest  professors,  let  similar  appendages  bg  attached  as -.s“£SitSrs  y 
tutors  to  our  several  colleges;  or  us'sers,  assistants,  or  monitors, 
to  our  numerous  academies  or  secondary  schools;  in  order*  1 of 
fectually,  to  supply  the  want  of  competent  teachers  in  the  schools  or 

primary  or  elementary  instruction.  more 

As,  in  the  system  submitted  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  mo 
than  ten./years  ago,  let  the  materials  for  forming  then  be  chosen  in 
imitation  of  the  policy  of  one  or  the  provisions  of  the  ;aJional 
system  of  France,  from  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  primary 
schools;  under  an  obligation,  however,  on  their  part,  sanctioned  oy 
the  approbation  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  recognised  and 
confirmed  by  law,  that  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  selected 
candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher,  shall  be  repaid  to  society  when 
their  course  of  preparatory  education  is  completed,  by  their  under- 
taking for  a fixed,  but  liberal  compensation,  to  1nstruct  their  suc- 
cessors. And  if  those  means  still  prove  Insufficient,  let  schools 
be  expressly  formed  like  those  which  Felbiger  established  in  Silesia, 
for  the  education  of  teachers.  — If,  indeed,  the  monitorial  instruc- 
tion of  our  Lancaster  schools  do  not  furnish  the  best  imaginable 
mode  of  creating  valuable  instructors.  . 

By  such  provisions,  as  a temporary  adjunct  to  a general  system 
of  graduated  instruction,  superior  aptitude,  skill,  and 
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knowledge,  might  be  made  to  pervade  all  the  departments  of  that  pro- 
fession, which  should  be  regarded  as  the  most  honourable  of  all  the 
liberal  pursuits  of  man,  as  it  is  by  far  the  m°st  iniport;an1:  t;o  nTis 
present  and  future  happiness.  Instead  of  being  often  left  to  y^Gth 
and  inexperience,  it  would  become  the  object  of  the  ambition  of 
manhood,  and  the  ornament  of  age.  . 

That  ancient  and  respectable  state,  which  had  the  honour  of 
leading  the  way  in  the  introduction  of  the  American  system  of  popular 
instruction;  who  not  only  forbid  the  employment  of  foreign  instructors 
in  all  her  schools,  but  much  earlier  inhibited  her  own  citizens  from 
teaching  without  allicense,  may  It  not  be  hoped,  will  extend  her 
patriotic  efforts  to  multiply  and  improve  these  .ndigenous  teachers, 
on  whom  she  exclusively  relies  to  supply  the  objious  IS 

of  her  elementary  schools,  and  leave  those  states  who  have  been  so 
tardy  in  following  her  footsteps,  without  any  further  apology  for 

their^p^t^c  system  common  schools,  in  New-England,  is  susceptible 
of  other  specific  improvements,  a further  examination  of  their  actual 
condition,  in  reference  to  their  avowed  purpose,  might  perhaps  demon- 
strate; though  every  candid  inquirer  mustread11y  acknowledge  hnw 
much  easier  is  the  task  of  pointing  out  the  defects  of  axl s cing  in 
stitutions,  than  of  suggesting  for  them  adequate  remedies.  Thiese,  to 
answer  their  intended  purpose,  when  applied  to  social  and  political 
es tabl  ishmen  ts , must  be  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  and 

habits  of  thinking  and  acting  among  those  whom  they  ur®l!e;il  JJ?  1 
benefit;  of  which  the  experienced  statesmen  of  that  happy . port , 
our  prosperous  country,  are  doubtless  the  best  judges.  They,  as  well 
as  my  enlightened  and  indulgent  audience,  will  find  in  the  motive 
which  has  prompted  my  review  of  their  past  labours,  an  apology  for 
the  presumption  which  it  might  otherwise  seem  to  indicate. 


I ardently  wish  that  we  could  offer,  from  the  south,  an  ade- 
quate return  for  the  benefit  which  our  whole  country  may  be  expected 
to  derive,  from  the  improvement  which  the  more  matured  institutions 
of  the  north  must,  ere  long,  reflect  on  this  branch  of  experimental 
moral  philosophy.  With  a soil  rendering  to  labour  a more  liberal 
return,  a sun  that  more  speedily  ripens,  and  a shorter  winter  to 
consume  its  fruits,  this  portion  of  our  Union  will  not  always  yield 
the  palm  of  honour,  in  the  liberal  field  of  competition  which  we  are 
invited  to  enter,  by  so  many  powerful  appeals  to  interest,  duty,  and 
humanity. 

The  greatest  improvement  of  which  popular  education  is  suscepti- 
ble, would  consist  in  an  extension,  to  the  greatest  practical  limits, 
of  the  knowledge,  and  industry,  and  virtue  which  the  elementary 
schools  can  disseminate. 

A preparatory  step  to  this,  will  be  the' introduction  of  better 
teachers  and  improved  methods  of  instruction;  but  its  establishment 
supposes  something  more:  an  enlargement  of  the  purposes  of  this 

species  of  education. 

The  vast  importance  which  I cannot  but  attach  to  an  enlargement 
of  the  system  of  popular  instruction  in  America,  will,  I trust,  plead 
my  apology  for  trespassing  yet  longer  on  your  indulgence,  by  a fur- 
ther developement  of  that  scheme  of  National  education,  which, 
throughout  this  discourse,  I have  had  steadily  in  view,  and  of  which 
it  has  been  my  immediate  purpose  to  supply  the  foundation. 

Education,  like  all  other  arts,  has  its  principle  founded  in  its 
own  nature,  which  prescribe  its  €Srm,  and  regulate  its  practice.  It 
terminates, , if  at  all,  only  with  the  life  of  its  pupil;  and  wherever 
it  may  end,  it  begins  its  useful  labour  before  the  steps  of  infancy 
can  reach  the* school -house  path.  Its  first  lessons  are  received  on 
that  bosom  which  lulls  the  infant's  cares  to  rest;  in  the  cradle 
that  rocks  the  infant's  slumbers.  He  first  learns  to  lisp  a mother's 
tongue,  and 
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catches  from  her  delighted  eyes  the  first  ray  of  human  love.  This 
then  is  the  first  and  universal  school  of  man,  civilized  or  savage; 
and  most  important  is  it  to  his  future  happiness,  that  Ms  first 
teacher  should  be  herself  Instructed.  For  here  the  temper  receives 
its  first  impression,  and  the  character  takes  that  early  hue,  so 
apt  to  colour  all  the  rest  of  life. 

If  feeling  were  our  purpose,  how  could  we  loiter  here,  or  travel 
back  beyond  the  bounds  of  memory  itself,  to  bless  the  hand  that 
smoothed  our  Infant  brow — the  voice  that  hushed  our  infant  cries! 

But  my  task  urges  me  to  proceed.  Among  the  poor,  labour  early  ar- 
rests this  parental  education,  and  limits  it  not  only  to  a short 
duration,  but  to  very  narrow  bounds.  The  instruction  in  letters, 
which  follows,  if  at  all,  whatever  be  its  form,  is  that  which  is  usu- 
ally, if  not  exclusively,  denominated  education.  Its  end  Is  both 
personal,  and  social.  It  has  reference  to  time  present,  and  to  come; 
and  is,  therefore,  both  civil  and  religious,  for  the  being  who  is 
its  object,  has  an  existence  not  temporal  merely,  but  eternal. 

Therpersonal  end  of  education  can  be  completely  attained,  only 
by  the  utmost  practicable  improvement  of  every  faculty,  bodily  and 
mental,  of  its  subject.  Its  social  purpose  presupposes  an  attention 
to  the  former,  but  superadds  the  labour  of  fitting  its  pupil  for  all 
the  duties  of  society  in  this  life.  Its  religious  end  is  to  prepare 
him  for  the  life  to  come;  bbt,  as  from  the  anticipation  of  such  a 
life  the  duties  of  this  derive  their  most  powerful  sanction,  and  this 
world  its  chief  value,  every  judicious  scheme  of  instruction,  and, 
consequently  popular  education  itself,  embraces  all  these  objects. 

Being  an  experimental  science,  to  what  extent  the  Improvement 
of  any  branch  of  it  can  be  carried,  it  must  be  left  to  experience  to 
determine.  The  forms  under  which  it  has  appeared,  whether  of  schools, 
academies,  colleges  or 
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reaardoH*^  +h»  mo!SCri5ab1e  *°  . 1 ts  objects.  They  should  be  se»;erall> 
rlna  If  JS®*?!.  2s.,0!  aJquirin9  knowledge,  rather  than  as  confer- 

thSfr  t0  te?£h  ^heir  pupi1s  how  best  t0  exercise 

Drovement1  s5n^o  Sh^e!;  ■ *5®  be9mn1ng,  not  the  end  of  their  im- 
provement, since  that  terminates  but  with  life  itself. 

and  mIr?ief-u?tirlJfrynSChh?1h  should  supply  those  means  of  intellectual 

and  K sho  ih  hi  ?I  Whii$?  ??  member  of  society  should  be  destitute; 

reach  of  everv  r i lonmU 1 Th p3 1 ed  a2d  distributed,  as  to  be  within  the 

the  uni versal^crhnli en-F  +Ibe^r  lnstruction  should  begin  where  that  of 
me  universal  school  of  the  parent  ends. 

that  If e.#.h qS C ^ on  °r  ^,e  ®ca<iem1  es  should  commence  precisely  where 

tlVtion  Si  SI  Tary  *£h°ola  5a?  Ceaaed*  The  srade  andobject  of  thei, 

society • Snd  Ihlaia  Jheir  total  number,  must  depend  on  the  state  of 

iSprSjJieSt?  6 ca1culated  to  urge  its  further  progress  in 

coursehofCstildvetA  thfCe^din9  the  academies , should  accommodate  their 
Jc!!J2v-  -Sd  ??t  ad^a?ces  al ready  made  by  thfe  pupils  of  the 

-caaemy,  and  fit  their  scholars  ror  entering  on  the  study  of  the 

b?SSSheSsP  SS10,,S’  and  0f  the  arts  and  lienees  in  all  thllJ  higher 

adaotA? tsninstr.iiJtiot  ];he  bead  2f  each  system  of  education,  should 
* apt  its  instruction  to  the  natural  and  easy  extension  of  the  rni~ 

professionsrwhirhrthareh  1 tS  yollth  for  the  practice  of  the  liberal 
EoIIh5ni°nm  ~hlch  they  have  respectively  chosen;  and  be  capable  of 
teaching,  moreover,  al»  that  man  can  leann  in  the  existing  state  of 
human  knowledge,  whatever  be  his  intended  occupati^  and  whether 

thefire  of  ?ctive  ,i?e-  SeSSti 

residue  or  his  days  to  the  culture  and  pursuit  of  science  To 
JSSaXJIII?1  paris  0f  th?s  system  to  each  other,  it  should  have  its 
tl?linl?iinn  and  C0nne*10n  prescribed,  from  its  commencement  to  its 
^equilel  ^ 1 EVen  the  various  edifices  which  its  operation 
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n£°o!d  haYe  £he*r  dis tributi on , their  structure,  and  their  appendaaes 
IL  ®ny  *orf  «d«Pted  to  their  intended  government,  dlscIpllES?  JX3 

responsible j?yS to  , "J"  ren<!Vd  as  P^Vnlni  as  a jus?  3 

rhXEESJi  legislature  would  sanction.  It  should  be 

dlJty  of  inspecting,  supervising,  and  enforcing  the 

fixed  rulesfsuSlpIt^re  s5JsJem  of  education,  in  conformity  With 
rixea  rules  suggested,  and  from  time  to  time  corrected  bv  pvperience 

In  a government  founded  on  free  principles  the  nonular  nnai * 
^oundal*lon  of  the  whole  system,  should  pervade  alike  its  en- 
ma!!6  supers tructure;  for  the  genius  which  its  elementary  Instruction 
ofy  ‘hanc*  t0  d®velope,  should  be  allowed  to  pprtake  of  the" i ncent i ve 
of  literary  and  moral  excellence,  which  its  course  of  oroqressile  3m 
provement  opens  to  the  human  mind.  In  its  origin?  SucR 
mi9b?  seem  too  extended  for  immediate  use,  in  a state  of  soarse 

bIPItafi>It  °r,  °rl  1 lilted  dimensions.  Its  elementary  schools  would 
• , first,  such,  in  fact,  as  we  now  see  in  our  country  villaaes* 

ill  SI?5e?sitv  b“^t9rarnrna!:  schools;  its  colleges,  but  acadlmiel;  ^nd 
law  i-  -C°lle9e  t0  f1t  its  y°uth  f°r  those  schools  of 

the’stltl  But  ^^3!Ilty’  saparately  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
.®UJ»  'I  t1n|e,  each  department  of  membferr  of  this  system 
would  rise  tO  its  justelevation  in  the  graduated  scale,  of  which  it 
nfnthItUh6i  an  essential  part.  The  elementary  schools,  the  basis 
a^H^L”h?he*  J1!1  then  be9in  t0  encroach  on  the  province  of  the 
6 a?ademY»  0n  that  of  the  college;  and  the  college,  on 

ly  leads  to  anninvp«tfy*t * In  t5e+2 nterim » our  present  inquiry  natural- 
!Ll ^<d  stigation  of  the  means  of  accelerating  the  first 

?n!P  this  march  of  intellectual  improvement,  by  far  the  most 
interesting,  the  extension  of  the  Instruction  of  the  primary  schools 
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. . _ Icctual  and  moral  worth  constitute  in  America  our  only 

h°  tdistincti  on  ispplaced  by  the  laws,  and  should 

be  brought  In  fact,  within  the  reach  of  every  citizen. 

* + where  distinct  ranks  exist  in  society,  it  may  be  plausibly  ob- 

1 1 ®£tua  1 improvement  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
community,  that  it  will  invert  the  public  sentiment,  or  impose  on  the 
privileged  orders  the  necessity  of  proportional  exertion  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  scorn  of  their  lilferiorss  . But  the  equality  on 
°UrAuns^u j tion s are  founded,  cannot  be  too  intimately  inter- 
weven  in  the  habits  ofthinking  among  our  youth;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  i t would  be  greatly  promoted  by  their  continuance  together,  foe 
the  longest  possible  period,  in  the  same  schools  of  juvenile  instruc- 
tion!,*0 I*.  upon  same  forms;  engage  in  the  same  competitions; 

* 5 4 e or  tne  same  recreations  and  amusements,  and  pursue  the  same 

c^nne^i°n  with  each  other;  under  the  same  discipline,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  same  authority. 

....  To  render  this  practicable  for  a cons iderab ’ e period,  an  ad- 
ditional expense,  it  is  true,  must  bo  Incurred  4 providing  suitable 
instructors  for  the  primary  schools.  But  their  studies  on  the  other 
hand,  would  approximate  nearer  to  those  of  the  college,  if  they  did 
no  supersede  altogether  the  Intermediate  instruction  of  the  academy. 

one  advantage  of  the  primary  schools,  favouring  not  only  their 
economy,  but  the  moral  Improvement  which  they  dispense,  is,  that  their 
pupils  reside  under  the  paternal  roof,  and  experience,  in  the  appro- 
pria^e  and  peculiar  nursery  of  the  best  affections  of  the  heart,  the 
a parent  ! watchful  vigilance.  If  the  extension  of  the 
objects  of  their  studies  served  only  to  abridge  the  academic  or  col- 
Tegiate  course,  in  saving  the  expense  of  his  subsistence  and  accom- 
modation abroad,  and  improving  the  moral  principles  of  his  child 
each  parent  would  be  amply  repaid  the  addi-  * 
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^ coit  of*ie  Pro]onged  elementary  Instruction;  and  the  poorest 
members  of  society  would  be  let  in  to  a share  of  this  advantage, 
wi thou t sens  1 bly  increasing  its  burthen  upon  the  rich. 

i m orthography  and  drawing,  geography  and  history,  composition,  the 
elements  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  botany,  sofar  as 
they  appertain  to  agriculture  and  the  arts,  along  with  the  higher 
n!pa,!h^es  arithmetic  and  algebra,  added  to  the  present  Instruction 
f Primary  schools,  would  accomplish  this  desirable  purpose, 
wi .h  this  experiment,  might  he  embraced  another,  escalated,  if  suc- 
cessTui,  (and  of  its  success  there  can  scarcely  remain  a doubt,)  to 
?n  t”e4.®ntl>e  community  a subsequent  waste  of  time  and  expense, 

in  lieu  of  those  childish  games  and  amusements,  which  answer  at 
present  no  other  useful  purpose  than  that  of  healthful  exercise, 
ml  1 1 ta  ry  instruction  might  be  early  introduced,  and  continued  during 
the  period  of  youth,  so  as  to  supersede  its  necessity  at  a more  ad- 
vanced  age,  and  to  save  all  the  mischief  arising  from  an  attendance 
on  those  musters,  which,  except  in  large  towns  and  cities,  serve  no 
Prhfh«°«teni lble  Pu^po|e  than  t0  waste  the  time,  and  impair  the  morals 

from  these  two  sources,  a sum  might  be  saved, 
dffray  the  cost  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  ele- 

iOrOotwlOOhOl0!!  £?uth  ^ Ameri’ca»  can  scarcely  be  questioned, 

1 -+f er !!n2e  ke  h8d  to  the  number  of  days  every  where  expended  on 

militia  duty;  the  amount  of  fine  annually  levied  on  delinquents,  and 
the  period  consumed  in  the  academy,  from  home,  before  the  pupils  are 
fitted  for  a collegiate  course,  which  is  usually  deferred  to  the  So- 
phomore,  or  to  the  Junior  year.*  If  these  suggestions  seem  to  in- 
cline  to  abstract  speculation,  let  it  be  repeated,  that 

*Sae  Appendix,  Note  XXII. 
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education,  after  all,  is  a branch  of  experimental  philosophy  with  its 
this  difference  from  political  govrrnmen t— -a no ther  branch  of  the  same 
science — that  speculation  th  the  one  does  not  hazard,  as  it  has  often 
done  in  the  other,  the  peace  of  society.  The  maxims  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  political  institutions,  once  speculative,  have  now  become 
practical;  let  the  education  which  we  have  ever  said  that  we  deemed 
essential  to  their  perpetuity,  be  submitted  to  thessame  test. 

None  of  the  ideas  which  I have  presumed  to  suggest,  in  relation 
to  this  highly  Important  subject,  lay  any  claim  to  originality.  They 
are,  in  truth,  neither  speculative,  nor  novel,  as  I have  laboured  to 
demonstrate,  by  carefully  pointing  to  the  success,  foreign  and 
domestic,  from  which  they  are  drawn. 

In  regarding  the  public  funds,  from  which  the  expense  of  a sys- 
tem of  popular  education  in  America  should  be  derived,  I have  through- 
out looked  to  the  revenue  of  the  several  states  rather  than  to  that 
of  the  Union.  It  is  from  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  supply  to  the  states,  either  in  land,  as  has  been  already 
done,  or  in  money,  as  it  is  now  proposed  to  do,  the  pecuniary  aid 
required  to  give  effect  to  such  a system.  It  has  been  contended, 
indeed,  that  the  federal  government  has  no  legitimate  authority  to 
aid  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  science,  in  America,  by  establish- 
ing a national  University,  or  any  of  its  natural  and  appropriate 
appendages,  even  in  that  territory,  over  which  the  constitution  ex- 
pressly gives  to  it  exclusive  legislation.  But  while  I cannot  concur 
in  a doctrine  so  repulsive  to  the  letter,  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of 
that  instrument,  I witness  its  support  by  others,  with  less  regret, 
because  I believe  that  the  most  essential  end  of  education,  in  Ameri- 
ca, can  be  as  effectually  accomplished  by  state,  as  by  federal 
legislation.  The  light,  which  more 
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than  twenty  systems,  operating  at  the  same  time,  will  shed  upon  this 
subject,  regarding  it  as  one  yiet  open  to  experiment,  will  be  attended 
with  advantages  that  should  not  be  disregarded , and  which  may  be 
turned  to  profitable  use.  While  in  its  continued  support,  taxation 
to  a certain  extent,  by  keeping  alive  the  public  vigilance,  would 
be  a great  if  not  indispensable  advantage. 

But,  I should  be  unmindful  of  one  of  the  most  honourable  mani- 
festations of  the  wisdom  of  our  federal  legislation,  if  I here  omitted 
to  notice  the  success  which  has  attended  one  branch  of  American  in- 
struction, purely  popular,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  spring  from  which 
it  emanates,  the  revenue  of  the  whole  people;  or  its  pupils,  since 
they  are  selected,  with  a view  to  their  own  merit,  and  distributed 
among  the  several  states,  in  exact  proportion  to  their  relative 
numbers;  I mean  that  military  school,  to  which  the  army  now  looks  for 
a constant  and  regular  supply  of  military  science,  and  which  has  been 
rendered,  of  late,  subservient  to  another  branch  of  our  national  de- 
fence; in  exploring  channels  of  future  intercourse  among  the  states, 
by  which  thecwealth,  resources,  and  strength  of  the  entire  union  may 
be,  hereafter,  promptly  combined,  for  the  protection  and  safety  of 
its  several  parts:  a national  school  distinguished  alike  for  the 

morality,  order,  discipline,  and  improvement  of  its  pupils;  and 
which  owes  its  immediate  existence  to  the  author  of  the  declaration 
of  that  Independence  which  it  is,  itself,  calculated  to  aid  in 
perpetua ti ng . 

But  while  a foundation  has  been  thus  wisely  laid,  for  the 
patriotism  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  our  army,  are  we  not  called 
on  to  express  our  deep  regret  at  the  unfortunate  delay,  which  has 
so  long  retarded  the  extension  of  the  public  care  to  another  corps, 
entitled,  by  its  past  exploits  and  the  prospect  of  its  future  use- 
fulness, to  at  least  equal  counte- 
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nance  and  regard  from  the  National  Legislature?  I mean  the  midship- 
men, that  nursery  of  our  gallant  navy. 

Ye  mothers  of  America,  mingle  your  complaints  with  ours,  that 
ye  yield  the  persons  of  your  children  to  the  defence  of  the  nation  at 
an  age  when  their  hearts  are  scarcely  weaned  from  the  nurture  of  your 
unfailing  tenderness,  and  that  nation,  after  accepting  a surrender  of 
your  sacred  trust,  exercises  over  its  objects  less  than  a stepdame's 
care ! 

If  protected,  by  the  providence  of  God,  from  wreck  and  tempest, 
while  on  the  boisterous  deep,  what  shall  save  them  on  shore,  from 
dangers  more  fell  thar  either,  in  the  ports  which  thjgy  visit  abroad, 
or  in  which  they  remain,  on  each  return  to  their  native  country? 

Setting  aside  all  reference  to  moral  culture,  can  it  be  expected 
that  our  navy  will  retain  its  high  character,  if  we  totally  neglect 
thet education  of  those  who  are  destined  hereafter  to  lead  it  into 
battle — and  who  eveniin  peach  will  be  required  to  conduct  its  squad- 
rons, under  discretionary  orders,  on  distant  service,  upon  remote 
seas,  beyond  the  advice  and  control  of  the  wisdom  which  might  restrain 
their  rashness , or  supply  their  defective  knowledge  in  matters  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  public  welfare?  If  the  American  navy  has' 
hitherto  earned  nought  but  honour,  and  our  neglect  be  its  only  re- 
proach, let  its  merit  no  longer  constitute  our  silent  apology,  but 
more  loudly  plead  for  our  active  regard. 

,Jn  special  schools  of  France,  the  same  education  was  given 

to  all  the  youth  destined  for  the  military  defence  of  the  country, 
until  they  arrived  at  an  age,  to  require  distinct  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, and  to  choose  their  several  destinations,  to  the  public  service, 
bv  land  or  sea.  They  then  entered  upon  separate  paths  of  study;  but 
even  then,  the  future  profession  of  each  pupil  was  left  to  tfcs*  bias 
of  his  natural  genius.* 

*See  Appendix,  Note  XXIII. 
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In  this  respect,  for  the  inclination  of  each  pupil,  the  public 
interest,  which  he  was  Educated  to  subserve,  was  most  effectually 
promoted.  He  entered  with  zeal,  into  the  civil,  military,  or  naval 
service  of  a country,  at  whose  expense  he  had  been  taught — to  aid, 
by  the  science  which  he  had  acquired  in  schools  of  practice  as  well 
as  theory,  the  structure  of  public  roads,  bridges,  edifices,  and 
canals,  or  the  working  of  the  public  mines,  if  he  preferred  the  occu- 
pation of  peace  to  that  of  war:  or,  if  the  latter  was  his  choice, 

he  found  the  indulgence  of  his  wishes  in  some  one  of  the  naval  or 
military  branches  of  the  public  defence. 

If  any  of  these  objects  be  without  the  pale  of  the  lawful 
authority  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  provided  for  at  the  academy  of  West  Point,  a sufficient 
number  of  them  are  included  within  it,  to  warrant  the  extension  of 
that  institution.  It  would  thus  be  rendered  capable  of  supplying 
many  of  those  moral  and  political  advantages,  which  prompted  the 
earnest  recommendation  to  Congress  of  a national  University,  by  that 
illustrious  man,  who,  while  he  lived,  was  in  peace,  as  in  war,  first 
in  the  love,  as  he  now  continues,  and  will  ever  remain,  first  in  the 
memory  of  the  American  people. 

Animated  by  the  desire  to  render  of  some  utility  the  task  with 
which  I have  been  honored  by  your  appointment,  i have  bestowed  upon 
the  topic  that  I selected  for  this  discourse,  all  the  attention  which 
a life  divided  among  many  cares  , would  enable  me  to  withdraw  from 
other  very  urgent  duties.  I am  sensible  of  the  many  imperfections  of 
that,  which  instead  of  being  an  oration,  is  a treatise;  that  it  has 
been  diffusive,  where  it  ought  to  have  been  condensed;  and  that  its 
range  is  already  too  extensive,  for  the  reasonable  compass  of  a 
pubiHfct addefdse . And  yet  I fefcl  that  I have  not  done. 

When  I turn  to  that  venerable  edifice,  this  sentiment  is  ir- 
q reslstibly  confirmed — for  I behold  there  some  of  the  me- 
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morials  of  the  far  happiest  years  of  a more  than  half  spent  life, 
and  I see  near  me,  in  this  assembly,  many  more,  Aiong  with  them  I 
behold  the  cfidef  magistrate,  and  may  I not  hope,  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  of  a commonwealth,  tfee  protection  of  whose  laws 
I long  enjoyed. 

Legislators  of  New-Jersey,  in  the  name  of  the  Alumni  of  Nassau 
Hall,  I appeal  to  you,  in  behalf  of  their  AiTma  Mater,  and  invite  your 
patriotic  exertion  to  preserve  to  her  the  high  rank  which  she  has 
hitherto  maintained  among  the  colleges  of  America.  I appeal  to  you 
in  the  name  of  the  living,  and  of  the  dead,  whose  sentiments,  if 
living,  would  be  mine. 

I address  you  in  behalf  of  the  wishes  of  that  crowd  of  patriot 
soldiers,  orators,  and  statesmen,  of  leaimed  and  eloquent  divines, 
and  of  enlightened  private  citizens,  who,  in  times  past,  have  been 
annually  dispersed  from  those  ancient  and  venerated  retreats  of  learn- 
ing throughout  America. 

Among  them,  have  been  the  heads  and  ornaments  of  the  Churches 
and . Un i vers i ti es  of  other  states,  as  well  as  your  own;  the  guides  of 
their  public  councils;  the  commanders  of  the  armies  of  our  common 
country;  some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  its  federal  legis- 
lature and  judiciary;  and  the  chief  magistrate,  whose  learning,  pa- 
triotism, and  ability,  so  largely  contributed  to  the  formation  and 
ratification  of  that  constitutions  which  has  become  the  firmest  bond 
of  our  happy  union. 

Every  other  state  has  begun  to  adapt  its  literary  institutions, 
to.  the  advanced  improvement  of  its  own  condition,  and  of  the  arts 
and  Sciences  of  the  world.  Those  states,  therefore,  from  whose 
bosom  tirs  pupils  of  the  college  of  New-*3ersey  were  formerly  drawn, 
are  now  preparing  for  their  instruction  at  home. 

Yet,  this  need  not  discourage  you..  Economy,  and  discipline,  the 
constant:  companions  of  application  and  improvement,  will  still 
attract  to  you  pupils  from  neighbouring  and! 
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distant  states,  and  even  from  foreign  countries,  if,  in  all  other 
respects,  you  afford  to  them  equal  advantages  for  instruction. 

Education  is,  however,  now  calling  to  its  aid,  facilities  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  attractions  to  its  cultivation,  which  our 
fathers  knew  not  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  confirming  its  necessary  and  wholesome  discipline,  by  the 
charms  of  imagination,  and  all  the  advantages  which  commerce  and  the 
liberal  arts  supply  for  the  pursuit  of  science. 

Gardens  filled  with  the  productions  of  every  soil  and  climate; 
museums  of  natural  history  stored  th  the  treasures  of  the  fossil, 
mineral,  and  animal  kingdoms,  are  added  to  the  extended  apparatus  of 
chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy;  and  to  those  splendid  libraries, 
in  which  are  deposited  the  learning  of  all  nations,  past  and  present. 

Painting,  and  sculpture,  and  architecture,  are  supplying  pic- 
tures and  models  to  form  the  taste,  and  elevate  the  genius  of  the 
future  age;  and  groves  and  walks  for  exercise  and  recreation,  adorned 
with  the  memorials  of  departed  worth,  like  those  which  crowned  of 
old  the  banks  of  the  Hissus,  are  winning  the  youthful  Student- to  the 
muses,  from  the  noisy  street,  and  the  foul  haunts  of  dissipation. 

Nassau  Hall  has  been  long  a college.  We  ask  you  to  extend  its 
classic  ground,  to  multiply  its  professorships,  and  make  it  an  uni- 
versity;— to  place  It  at  the  head  of  that  system  of  popular  education, 
of  which  your  school  fund  is  designed  to  supply  the  basis.  Why  wait 
any  longer  for  the  growth  of  that  fund,*  in  order  to  lay  this  broad 
foundation  for  thfe  intelligence  and  virtue  of  your  people?  Other 
states  have  not  done  soi  By  proceeding  at  once  to  your  object,  you 
will  release  the  citizens  of  your  commonwealth  from  a heavy  burthen, 
by  cheapening  their  instruction: 

*See  Appendix,  Note, XXIV. 
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You  will  arrest  their  emigration  to  other  states,  by  attaching  them 
to  their  own;  and  hasten,  by  a denser  population,  the  progress  of 

domestic  arts.  „ 

Profit  by  the  example  of  Connecticut.  New-Jersey  very  nearly 
equals  this  flourishing  state  in  population;  closely  resembles  her 
in  commercial  situation;  and  surpasses  her  greatly  in  territorial 
extent,  and  in  agricultural  and  mineral  resources.  _ ^ 

Yale  sends  forth  annually  a hundred  graduates  in  a single  class, 
more  than  half  of  which  are  natives  of  Connecticut:  and  so  will 

New-Jersey,  when  her  system  of  elementary  education  sha.l  rival  tnat 
which  sustains  the  college  of  New-Haven,  as  it  may  well  oo  with  che 
aid  of  public  spirit. 

Am  I presumptuous  in  the  use  of  this  freedom?  Was  I not  once 
of  Jersey?  enrolled  among  the  labourers  upon  her  public  highway, 
and  that  militia,  on  which  sha  'elies  for  her  defence:  the  descen- 

dants of  those  gallant  men,  who,  in  the  dark  hour  of  national 
adversity,  w'ith  notlight  to  cheer  them  but  that  reflected  from  the 
fact  of  Washington,  and  a trust  in  God,  rallied  around  the  wavering 
standard  of  the- revol ution;  and  bearing  it  aloft  amidst  wintry  snows 
across  the* rapid  ^laware,  the  plains  of  Trenton,  and  thsee  classic 
fields,  tracking  tue ir&iperl  1 ous  path  with  the  mingled  blood  of  them- 
selves and  their  astonished  foes,  planted  it  triumphantly  amidst  the 
rocky  summits  of  thssse  qiistasnt  hills?  _ . , 

Would  that  every  msn  i&  Jersey  were  here  present,  and  l naa  a 
voice  to  reach  the  rsmsitSest  ear  of  the  assembled  multitude!  I would 
tell  those  freemen  wz  *5Se  language  of  one,  that  their  father  s 
struggle  is  unfinished^— that  it  is  yet  left  to  them  to  perpetuate 
the  blessings  purchased^  by  fcke  valour  of  their  Sires;  and  to  secure 
to  their  native  state  tifee  rank  in  the  civil  history  of  the  union, 
which  they  earned. 
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for  her  during  the  age  of  tteef  revolution,  in  the  annals  of  its 
military  renown.  , , . . 

The  old  men  of  such  an  assembly,  might  have  truly  exclaimed 

with  the  Latin  poet,  in  their  youth: — 

"Multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  commoda  secum; 

&y  its  youth  never  have  cause  to  finish  i n their  age  this  classic 
period,  by  exclaiming  with  equal  t ru th : = 

"Multa  recedentes  adimunt." 

My  young  friends,  whose  affectionate  voice  has  called  me  hither, 
yours  is  no  minor  part  in  the  interesting  purpose  which  we  all  have 
at  heart.  How  many  recollections  rush  on  mine,  as  I think  of  your 
present  occupation;  add  remember,  not  only,  that  it  once  was  mine, 
but,  with  whom  I shared  all  its  delights,  and  all  its  cares.  "las. 
many  of  them  are  now  numbered  with  the  dead.  So,  sleep  and 

Watson,**  who  lived  not  to  fulfil  all  the  bright  promise  of  thdfr 
youth.  Of  those  who  survive  them,  how  many,  like  your  speaker,  have 
cause  to  regret  the  wasted  advantages  of  those  early  days!  Days  of 
friendly  converse,  and  ofsocial  study,  spent  amidst  the  peaceful 
calm,  shed  over  these  beloved  retreats  of  science,  philosophy,  and 
piety.  Departed  day s ! you  are  gone,  never  more  to  return!  # 

Their  enjoyment,  my  young  friends,  is  attpresent  yours.  It  is 
yours  to  Improve  them,  as  they  pass  away,  to  the  best  advantage;  and 
among  the  means  of  effecting  this,  are  the  societies  into  which 
you  are  divided.  They  are  the* fruitful  seminaries  of  every  useful, 
manly,  and  noble  qua  11 ty , comprehend  1 ng  the  precious  germs  of  friend- 
ship , 1 1 terature , and  morals.  ■ „ ^ _ . . . , 

Can  a spectacle  be  presented,  more  gratifying  than  that  which 
they  exhibit,  of  a body  of  young  men  assembled 


~*Ses  Appenddfx,  Note  XXV. 


**See  Appendix,  Note  XXVI. 
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the  mod o/wh’ -l.  n!/,!,fCouf  republ  ics , governing  themselves  upon 

sion  Dleads  for  indni nP01 1 tl Ca2  u?lon  supplies,  at  an  age  when  pas- 
lators  indnlc  indulgence,  2nd  P3easure  loosens  restraint.  As  legis- 

the  '•onductaof’psrh  n + h2Str^te*u  re9ulating  their  own  deportment,  and 
rirf  ,^cCi  °£  eaC!l  other»  by  the  strictest  rules  of  order  and  jus- 

forced”  lid  faithfully,  and  zealously  en- 

, 911  this  a c c omp i i s h 6d , moreover,  under  a seal  of  im- 

upon ^ll’tli^hlSlfe  ofaRpi?S  itS  self-denying  control  and  impression 

p£e£iDitaicv  ltd  L °I  ?2uthC restraining  its  indiscretion,  its 
preci pi tancy , and  even  its  ardent  ambition? 

of  mv  naHvcIct!5!re  you»  have  I felt,  in  the  councils  or  prosperity 
+h=,myrnatl ve  state»  or  of  the  union,  a livelier  or  deeoer  intprest  * 

Jhose  s^?It?pferirwh-  ln  ^proceedings  and  the  welfare  of  Le  of 
me  thP  of  which  you  are  now  the  active  members;  and,  trust 

3 rAtfl”  f0:  n0  2reatsr  sacrifices,  elicit  no  nobler 
qualities  of  action,  and  conrer  no  higher  happiness  than  it  ic  in 

your  power  now  to  render,  to  .Perish,  and  to  enjoy!  With  Jour  m- 
another.,OVe’  a"d  9enerous  emulation,  mingle  mutual  regard^or  ‘one 

_ The  friendships  of  the  ’ or Id!  what  are  they  often  but  a namo 
for  the  temporary  leagues  of  ever  fluctuating  interests'  '"'Tis  Hp»*p 
my  young  ffrfends , that  you  may  form  the  tenderest  associations*  cal’ 

ho  pe  or ‘eternity."0  4 f°°  th* '"r“- »*  1 VulTv Sot  Cal* 

I do,Bw‘thae^?10Myiah^1«*Jcelyt?hJe«{?Jt?ot!ltte?^andrSamona 

3 fervent  wish,  in  terminating  an  intercourse  which  must 
S2^fI;°J\a*  “""J4,!”  begun,  *bet  thl  delight  which  I onJe  e*! 
Pclrml:nCmt$  b^yours!  a”  °‘her  b,eSS,"9s  »f  -do?  ihe^ffto 
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APPENDIX . 


NOTE  I. 

MAY  I be  allowed,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  to  advert  to 
the  slow  progress  orf  the  abolition  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  both 
in  Europe  and  America— that  frightful  traffic,  which  very  recent  in- 
telligence from  abroad  assures  us,  has  been  within  late  years  aug- 
mented both si n exteot  and  atrocity-  A trade  which  America  made 
piracy  by  statute;  but  has  twice  refused  to  masite  piracy  by  treaty;  — 
thus  denying  to  humanity,  the  only  means  of  effecting  its  utter  and 
speedy  extermination;  supplying  to  other  nations  an  apology  for  its 
continued  prosecution,  and  to  itself  a shelter  from  detection,  arrest, 
and  punishment,  beneath  the  prostituted  cover  of  that  sacred  banner 
which  Decatur,  and  Perry,  and  McDonough,  have  made  so  illustrious. 

If  the  American  people  understood  all  the  bearings  of  this  awful  sub- 
ject, it  is  impossible  that  any  considerable  portion  of  them  would 
confound  it  with  the  arrogant,  odious,  and  inadmissible  belligerent 
claim  of  Great  Britain  to  impress  her  seamen  from  our  ships  upon  the 
ooean , by.  the  mere  authority  of  her  naval  officers;  the  very  preten- 
sion to  which  right,  however,  she  grounds  on  a state  of  actual  war 
alone,  and  explicitly  renounces  in  time  of  peace,  by  the  concurrent 
voices  of  her  monarch.,  her  judges,  and  her  parliament.  The  evidence 
of  the  first  will  be  found  in  the  very  negotiation  which  led  to  the 
treaty,  recently  rejected  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  of  the 
second  in  the  sentence  of  Sir  William  Scott,  pronounced  in  the  case 
of  the  French  slave  ship  Le  Louis;  and  of  the  last  in  fcne  republica- 
tion by  the  House  of  Commons,  of  a report  of  a committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  accompanied  by  high  encomiums. 

The  motion  to  make  the  slave  trade  piracy  by  act  of  Congress,  was 
grounded  on  the  avewed  hope  of  rendering  it  piracy,  by  universal 
consent;  and  a contemporaneous  resolution  adopted  by  the  House, 
expressly  sanctioned  this  hope.  It  could  be  accomplished  by  a single 
treaty;  but  beginning  with  the  first  state  that  would  accede  to  the' 
principle,  was  expected  to  receive  in  succession  the  support  of 
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aTl.  It  supposed  nothlmg  more  to  be  necessary,  than  a simple  defini- 
-ion  of  the  traffic  which  should? be  created  as  piracy,  and  an  interna- 
tional §greemen t so  to  regard  it,  by  the  parties  to  the  treaty  quoad 
tifife'tnsel  ves , and  all  other  states  wht  slight  afterwards  concur  in  the 
same  principles. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  it  ;as  beeen  objected  to  making  this 
trade  piratical  by  treaty,  as  the  Hc^jse  of  Representatives  contempla- 
ted; that  by  incorporating  such  a principle  in  the  law  of  nations,  we 
should  expose  our  ships  to  vexa  tiou . dear  c!n , by  the  slifps  of  other 
states,  and  render  the  trader  h1imse”'F  liable  to  the  consequences  of 
piracy,  and  subject  him.,  though  a nat  ive  cf  the  United  States,  to 
trial,  condemnation  and  punishment,  t t a foreign  tribunal.  &ut,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  we  ncut  now  leave  tc?e  ordinary  sea-robber,  who  in 
the  days  of  Homer*  as  at  present*  stcP^e  men  as  well  as  their  property, 
without  regard  to  their  complexion,  tco  be  tried,  and  if  guilty,  pun- 
ished by  every  tribunal,  and  every  geyrernment  on  earth,  heathen  or 
Christian?  His  vessel  is  held  liable  to  search,  though  he  be  but  a 
robber;  while  the  wretch,  who,  through  like  cupidity,  to  the  shame  of 
one  continent,  lays  waste  another;,  tc  'oafrry  reproach  and  mortification 
to  a third — who  wages  unauthorized  private  war  on  millions,  and 
either  murders  his  captives  in  cold  bllood,  by  imprisoning  them  in  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  of  floating  dmmgeons , or  consigns  them,  if 
they  chance  to  survive  their  voyage,  interminable  slavery  in  a 
foreign  clime— who  literally  causes  to  wither  in  hopeless  anguish, 
more  than  he  kills— we  will  not  exposts  to  similar  detection  and  pun- 
ishment. 

AS  to  the  apprehended  abuse  of  t Xts  power — the  probability  of  a 
resort  to  improper  means  of  detecting,  and  punishing  one  sort  of  pi- 
rates—it  is  not  greater  than  that  which  attends  the  search  for  every 
other;  that  very  power,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  at  much  national 
cost,  we  recently  despatched  whole  squadrons  to  the  unwh o 1 es ome  cl i - 
mate  of  the  West  India  seas.  This,  like  other  piracies,  (for  so  it 
truly  is,)  would  promptly  cease,  if  certain  punishment  followed  its 
perpetration;  and  unlike  all  other  piracies,  when  once  effectually 
suppressed,  it  could  never  be  again  revived.  The  abuse  therefore  to 
which  it  Is  apprehended  that  it  might  give  rise,  would  be  as  transient 
as  the  period  required  for  its  utter  extermination. 

What  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  the  remotest  corner  of 
America,  has  not  cause  to  exult,  and  to  feel  the  security  of  his  own 
rights  augmented  by  the  recent  effusion  of  education  throughout  New 
York,  a state  which  also  furbishes  nearly  one  sixth  part  of  the  dele- 
gation of  the  popular  branch  of  the  national  legislature,  and  whose 
admirable  institutions,  of  every  kind,  by  binding  to  her  her  own 
population 
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and  attracting  emigrants  from  her  eastern  sisters,  must  continue  to 
augment  her  relative,  as  well  as  her  positive  power  and  Influence. 

May  she  remember  how  she  construed  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government,  when  she  sought  through  them  the  means  of  increasing  her 
prosperity,  and  not  refuse  to  her  less  fortunate  sister  states  a con- 
stitutional participation  in  that  common  fund  for  internal  improve- 
ment which  she  once  sought  to  apply  to  her  own  benefit,  through  the* 
agency  of  her  legislature  and  of  some  of  her  most  distinguished 
citizens. 


NOTE  II. 

It  was  once  a popular  doctrine  in  the  United  States,  that  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  Great  Britdih,  were  dependent  on  America,  be- 
cause in  the  commercial  exchanges  between  them,  the  former  supplied 
the  luxuries,  and  the  latter  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  doctrine 
had  mingled  in  the  legislation  of  Congress,  from  a period  preceding 
the  ratification  of  the  first  commercial  treaty  with  England,  down 
to  the  late  tariff,  when  it  underwent  an  entire  revolution;  and  it  is 
now  contended  that  national  Independence  consists  not  in  the  relative 
equality  of  foreign  imports,  and  exports;  of  the  benefits  which  a 
nation  confers,  compared  with  those  which  it  receives;  but  in  not 
trading  at  all.  The  Chinese,  who  tried  this  system  very  long  with 
all  the  world,  and  still  persevere  in  it  towards  their  northern 
neighbours,  have  not  found  their  happiness  or  their  independence  even 
promoted  by  It,  For  it  did  not  prevent  a horde  of  barbarians  from 
overrunning  their  territory,  and  subverting  the  existing  dynasty,  by 
planting  a Tartar  family  on  the  Imperial  throne. 

NOTE  III. 

The  greater  part  of  the  facts  cited  in  the  body  of  the  discourse, 
relative  to  the  condition  or  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  is 
derived  from  a recent  statistical  illustration,  by  a society  of  gentle- 
men, of  the  territorial  extent  and  population,  commerce,  taxation, 
consumption,  insolvency,  pauperism,  and  crime  of  the  British  Empire, 
published  in  London  in  1825,  and  which  with  apparent  truth,  assumes 
as  its  motto,  "Every  line  a moral— every  page  a history." 

The  reader  is  referred  to  it  for  farther  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  conclusions  in  the  text,  from  some  of  its  prominent  facts, 
which  more  recent  as  well  as  prior  intelligence  from  the  same  country 
lamentably  confirms. 
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The  letter  here  referred  to  ”!ldw ^froi/ liberal9 public 
in  answer  to  an  aPPjJca  + 10|?  a m£ea  cand  Idate  * for  a seat  in  the  House 
motives,  to  inducerhim  to  ^eco  JJte  wouid  seem  from  certain 

of  Commons.  The  price  of  a ^Hlted  in  the  bidgraphy,  lately  pub- 
facts  referred  to  by  him,  and  stated  n j t0 9be  as  fixed  in  the 

iished  of  a cel ebrated pari  ia")®"ta  X t the ’hospi tal  scof  London,  for 
political  market,  as  the,  suj  charged nightly  prowl 

amongCthe°5Kaveyards°ofbthat  c^rel.l  e.p «.!.»  , 

themselves;  * or"thatt|lhavi  ng'been  bought,  they  were  afterwards  sold. 

The  state  of  VlrglnllTthe' first  0“^un1on  tojd^^th.^ 

scheme  of  colonizing  any  Pa^J  J®  h er  ??easury,  to  the  American 
the  first  to  afford  direct  aid  J^r  of  the  United  States. 

Society  for  eolonlziing  the  free  P®°Pl  t0  claim  the  liberal  support  of 

This  society,  which  has  * £ ■ the  Christian  and  philan- 

all  classes  of  the  American  community  of  tne  -ucceeded  in  planting, 

thropist,  since  it  proposes  ti 0 P1a  coast  hitherto  darkened  by  super- 
Christianity  and  civilization  on  a the  abolitionist,  since 

stition,  and  desolated  by  the  JJ**.  one  of  the  strongest  moral 

it  removes,  by  col onizi n9  .^r®  anicoation and  of  the  southern 

and  Dolitical  objections  to  his  emaoicpati on  -t  t0  hl-s  future 

proprietor,  since  it  Tu™^shbaSanpy  the  most  unaccountable  prejudice, 
tranquillity  and  haPPin6^s^f ’§yD^secuted  by  those  whose  solid 
?;;:r".:s:p::ns-.:  Ct°e:dp^aetde,aSndP^reCvU0rent^ews,  n was  m.t,- 

tut'dTr.r.:*.iiy.tSnpre-|.„.r.i 

and  only  objects,  preceded  ^?ne^|t®S®?empl  ated  formation.  From 
ted  at  a date  much  earlier  than  its  cont  P kn0Wn>  that  the  society 

this  resolution  it  is  not  °"]y+h  h 4ts  immediate  formation  has  been 
itself  sprung  into  exi st ence , t hou g qentieman  of  a different  state, 
ascribed,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  to  a^  origin>  its  purpose 

These  remarks  are  added  to  operation,  so  far,  has  been 

was  as  innocent,  as  in  its  p 9 d b notother  motives,  than  those 

“0rld- 
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NOTE  VI . 

Pauperism  in  Scotland  was,  but  half  a century  ago,  as  rare  as 
legal  crime,  notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  wealth  then  existing, 
and  of  which  the  last  income  tax  of  Great  Britain  furnished,  even  in 
this  portion  of  the  united  kingdoms,  such  striking  evidence;  clearly 
demonstrating  the  practicability  of  sustaining  national  intelligence 
and  morality,  (alongside  of  very  great  disparity  in  the  external 
condition  of  a people,)  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  through  the 
means  of  elementary  instruction.  Of  the  proprietors  of  the  entire 
territory  of  North  Britain,  comprehending  about  nineteen  millions  of 
acres,  fewer  than  eight  thousand  out  of  two  millions  of  people,  it  is 
believed,  paid  any  share  whatever  of  this  tax. 

If,  in  this  country,  national  education  has  not  latterly  kept 
pace  with  national  Industry,  the  consequent  calamity  is  asceibable  to 
the  neglect  or  indifference  of  that  government  which  has  supplanted 
the  former  legislature  of  Scotland.  The  same  neglect  has  been  mani- 
fested of  Ireland. 

NOTE  VII. 

Each  contributor  to  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  has 
profited  by  the  protection  of  the  government,  to  the  extent  of  his 
enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  property;  but  he  has  paid  for  that 
protection  according  to  a very  different  ratio  from  the  comparative 
sum  of  those  enjoyments,  as  the  late  heavy  taxes  ofi  the  chief  neces- 
saries of  life  would  now  be  considered  in  England  sufficient  evidence. 
The  cost  of  the  diffusion  of  education,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  should  be  defrayed  by  all  her  people,  in  proportion  to 
their  ability  to  bear  it.  To  effect,  by  spunging,  the  latter  objects- 
would  be  the  height  of  injustice.  The  holders  of  the  debt  should  con- 
tribute no  more  than  their  fair  proportion  to  its  discharge,  with  all 
other  possessors  of  income,  but  with  this  modification  extended  alike 
to  all,  that  the  contributions  to  the  public  revenue  should  be  de- 
rived from  that  part  of  this  private  revenue,  or  income,  which  each 
contributor  can  afford  to  spare,  A graduated  income  tax,  increasing 
in  an  ascending  ratio,  with  the  magnitude  of  the  income  taxed  for  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  would  be  founded  in  justice,  limit  the  growth  of 
the  present  calamity  without  sensibly  impairing  the  spring  of  commer- 
cial activity,  and,  coupled  with  an  extended  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion, exclude  the  possibility  of  a return,  in  a form  so  alarming  as 
tfies  present  public  distress  of  both  England  and  Ireland.  The  very  ex- 
istence of  the  debt  itself  favors  the  growth  of  the  extreme  inequality 
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of  wealth,  because  the  possession  of  any  portion  of  that  debt  neither 
presupposes  nor  requires  industry,  knowledge,  or  merit  in  its  posses- 
sor. It  can  be  acquired  by  simple  bequest  or  gratuitous  transfer,  or 
by  the  gambling  system  of  s toe k- jobb 1 ng , and  preserved  without  la- 
bour or  intelligence.  One  man  might  own  the  whole,  and  command  the 
power  which  the  possession  of  so  much  concentrated  wealth  or  labour 
would  confer,  without  any  other  exertion  of  care  or  thought,  except 
that  of  not  destroying  the  evidences  of  his  title  to  its  continual 
possession.  Its  gradual  discharge,  therefore,  would  rid  the  nation 
of  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  its  present  inequality  of 
condition;  the  existence  of  an  immense  property,  which  in  its  own 
nature  does  not  provide,  as  most  other  estates  do,  a limit  to  its 
possible  accumulation — to  say  nothing  of  its  liability  to  great  abuse 
in  the  hands  of  its  possessors,  and  the  powerful  incentive  which  it 
offers  to  those  who  pay  its  interest  without  having  its  benefit,  to 
rid  themselves  of  its  pressure  by  subverting  its  foundation. 

The  writer  does  not  design  to  recommend  an  income  tax,  in  prefe- 
rence to  a tax  on  consumption,  to  other  states,  or  to  his  own.  Such 
a tax  in  America,  where  there  is  no  rent  roll  to  measure  its  imposi- 
tion, would  be  inapplicable  to  the  agriculturalists.  Amidst  the  vari- 
ety of  bank  and  other  public  stocks,  it  would  be  liable  to  great  ob- 
jections, from  its  inequality,  where  apparently  most  easy  of  execu- 
tion; and  among  the  holders  of  stocks,  as  in  all  the  branches  of 
trade,  it  would  prove  in  its  practical  operation  thet hot-bed  of  in- 
numerable frauds.  It  is  here  proposed,  as  the  prompt  remedy  of  a 
dreadful  disease,  and  for  the  illustration  of  other  principles.  Nor 
does  the  writer  design  his  remarks,  on  the  nature  and  tendency  of  a 
public  debt,  to  apply  to  that  of  the  United  States,  which  bears  too 
sm&l  1 a proportion  to  their  fixed  and  moveable  capital,  to  merit  the 
objections  here  made  to  the  debt  of  Great  Britain. 

NOTE  VIII . 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Biography  of  Burns,  written  not  long  after 
his  death,  by  the  amiable  friend  of  bits  bereaved  family,  the  late 
Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool,  along  wlltb  many  excellent  arguments  In  fa- 
vour of  popular  education,  from  the  pen  of  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased poet,  may  be  found  the  following  particulars  of  the  origin  of 
the  Scottish  system  of  national  education;  which  the  author  remarks, 
"has  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the  historians." 

The  parish  schools  of  Scotland  originated  in  a recommendation  of 
the  king  (James  VI.)  and  privy  council  of  the  10th  of  December  1616, 
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powered9  the^i  shot!  ’Hilh^h  by  9 StatuJe  of  Char1es  I.;  which  6m- 
powerea  cue  Bishop,  with  the  consent  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  a 

°to  °:  the  ^".blunts.  If  the  Te^ed  prJpMe?Jrs 

Sf  llnd  or-  firm  fnme®t'"9  for  the*  purpose,  to  assess  eve?y  plough 

?+«  JUi*  0r  ln  Pro portion  to  the  number  of  ploughs  employed  In 

W1tS  !,.certa1"  sum  for  establishing  a school.7 

provislSn  piS?e3  ineifiri5®?*  of„the  her1‘°rs  and  inhabitants,  this 
p.  . ,10n  proved  ineffectual#  and  was  superseded  in  1646  * bv  another 

Snat9^hte;nWhlC  0b]1ged  the  Proprietors,  and  the  mi  Hisier ’of  ea?h 
parish  to  meet  and  assess  the  several  proprietors  with  the  sum 

aiHii,t?di°!;isUsIli??  9 — to^eiect ’a^school-master 

51“  ?L°h  7 Szs  salary*  The  assessment  was  required  to  be  laid  on 

J!??  Iin2  in  t5e*^ame  Proportion  as  it  was  rated  for  the  support  of 
the  clergy  and  the  payment  of  the  land  tax.  PPort  of 

this  dutvlr\hon%ioe  Proprietors  of  any  parish  failed  to  discharge 
tms  duty,  then  the  persons,  constituting  what  was  called  the  romirit- 

JanHSniHUpply  0f  the  country,  a body  consisting  of  the  principal 
landholders,  or  any  five  of  them,  were  authorized  to  impose  th P as- 

i^sTtuated*1  th6  represen ta ** 0n  of  the  presbytery  in  which  the  parish 

proprietors  Uto  el  ert^h^+h11*  °f  *d^uate  teachers,  the  right  of  the 

iected  to  Iht  !teir  V0Jes»  was»  by  a statute  of  1693,  sub- 

j ectea  to  the  control  of  the  oresbvterv  o-f  thp  tti__  . 1 

^rctJe%s^r°fV?^?bhee?  !en7s^;^g:sa«d7:-4?doat,liri;?eJsnerch 

rn?i i ?niha taSUm^  i°ial  cost  of  education  for  a population  of  one 

Sia  !l7a!J  a1balf»  dld  not»  and  twenty  years  ago,  exceed 

<£•18,417  sterling,  or  near  86,000  dollars:  the  legal  provision  ev- 

th^  ^nm°f  Rbe  C0ntr-i butlon  of  scholars,  amounted  to  one  third  of 

^hln  r rKnnn  act,?f  the  British  parliament,  the  4th  of  George  I 

estates >o^f ei  teH  n*  IE9  °fK ? • Proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  Scottish 
estate*  forfeited  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  was  converted  into  a 

P®7?PfnJnfynd  f°r  erecting  and  maintaining  schoSlIlStheHlShlands- 
i7nothh  S°C  et^.f?r  Promoti ng  Christian  Knowledge,  incorporated  in 
J709,iMve  applied  a large  part  of  their  fund  to  the  same  pCrpose? 
in  crntilS!  s ch oo 7 s es tab 1 1 sh ed  by  law,  the  lower  classes  of  people 

schools 'of  dtheia^Iwn^e;Par*SheS  #r‘  Ur'*'  “nite  1n  establlsW’6 

So  convinced  are  the  poor  people  of  Scotland,  by  experience,  of 

*Th e Schools  of  Massachusetts  were  established  the  ensuing  year. 
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ten  find  it  d i -Ff  i S +C  3 1 °2  thai  r ,ch  1 1 dr  en  , that  though  they  may  of- 

n|1  ..  difficult  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  they  almost  always 

procure  them  some  kind  of  instruction.  y 

* cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  transcribinq  literally  from 
Appendix  the  following  statements,  which  are^bJSdantly 
verified  by  subsequent  authorities:  y 

peasantry  „ Jf  1 jJ®JCenof . th  e s ch 00 1 “ es tab  1 i s hmen t of  Scotland  on  the 
Sueftiinyn?fi^??if^n  luems  t0  have  decided  by  experience  a 

of  national  inclr utmost  importance — whether  a system 
aoverntnent  f ?£QJh % ?°2r, be  favourable  to  morals  and  good 

7d98,  ^leJcher  of  Sa1toun  declared  as  fol- 
nonnic  hThere  a£e  atJthls  day,  in  Scotland,  two  hundred  thousand 

perhapSbdoub 1 e t£°wha t°it *5  d°°r;  And  ttough  the  number  offthem  be 
Srea^di^trL1!  Jt  formerly  was , by  reason  of  this  present 

great  distress  (aafamine  then  prevailed),  yet  in  all  times  there  have 

5T«L-a5OUt  °ne  huIJdred  thousand  of  these  vagabonds  who  have  lived 

e ven °t h os of epndd and  5u5jec U °n  ther  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or 
+hf4nth0  e-.of  £?d  and  Nature;  fathers  incestuous  bywaccompanyinq  with 

the  sis  tPrd"U9Ho6rS  * tf7e?  ion  W1  th  the  mother,  and  the  brother  with 
«Je?  ;°  ‘Aat  no  magistrate  ever  could  dis- 

cover  that  they  had  ever  been  baptized,  or  in  what  way  one  In  a 

hundred  went  out  of  the  world.  He  accuses  them  as  frequently  auiltv 
°Lr0b^ry’  a!Jd  s°metimes  of  murder.  ”In  yea?s  of  pllnty?"  says  h^ 

feast  aSdUriotSfnn  them  weet  to9®ther  in  the  mountains,  where  they  * 
burials  dand  J+iTo  many  days;  and  at  country  weddings,  markets, 
burials,  and  other  public  occasions,  they  are  to  be  seen  both  men 

gether","nSTfiisPhioh1my  drIJnk;  JurSing’  blaspheming,  and  fighting  to- 
getner.  This  high  minded  statesman,  of  whom  it  is  said,  bv  a ro- 

temporary,  -that  he  would  lose  his  life  readily  to  site  his  country 
JI?.wPuld  not  d°  a base  thing  to  serve  it'  thought  the  evil  so  qreat 
hpttoll6  pr°P°s®d»  as  a remedy,  the  revival  of  domestic  slavery  9 A * 
better  remedy  has  been  found;  which,  in  the  silent  lapse  of  a cent n 

th  5a"  P-°rd  erfectual-  The  statute  of  1696,  She  SSble  leS.S!  Sf“ 

oSeratS^IId  h^iilv^a’  I?  c0”ntry » began  so?n  after  this,  to 

+ P * | . * P P y 9 3s  the  minds  of  the  poor  received  instruction 

tS  thei?nviet?ed  ChannGlS  °f  industr*y»  and  new  fi&Sds  of  action* 

the  Present  day,  there  is  perhaps  no  country  in  Eurooe  in 
faii^*  2 n Proportion  to  its  population,  so  small  a number  of  crimes 
hawp  thl6h  t+e  cbas tisement  of  the  criminal  law  as  Scotland.  We 
have  the  best  authority  for  asserting,  that  on  an  averaoe  of  thirtv 
years  preceding  the  year  1797,  the  executions  in  that  divisionof  the 


island  did  not  amount  to  six  annually;  and  one  quarter  sessions  for 
the  town  of  Manchester  only  has  sent,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  more 
felons  to  the  plantations  than  all  the  judges  of  Scotland  usually  do 
in  the  space  of  a year.  It  might  appear  invidious  to  attempt  a calcu: 
lation  of  the  many  thousand  individuals  in  Manchester  and  its  vicini- 
ty who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  A majority  of  those  who  suffer 
the  (tunishment  of  death  for  their  crimes,  in  every  part  of  England, 
are,  it  is  believed,  in  this  miserable  state  of  i gnorance . £The 
works  of  R.  Burns  App.  No.  1.  Note  A.  London,  3d  ed . publ  in  1802.] 

The  present  cost  of  common  education ?i in  Scotland,  is  about  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  sterling  a quarter,  or  two  dollars  and  twenty- 
two  cents  peraannum:  differing  very  little  from  that  of  the  Society 

schools  of  Connecticut. 

NOTE  IX. 

Some  account  of  the  Silesian  schools  first  appeared,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  in  a letter  from  an  American  traveller,  published 
at  Philadelphia,  in  a number  of  the  Port  Folio.  The  same  letter, 
then  first  seen  by  the*  a&tiior  <515  this  note,  now  appears  in  an  Ameri- 
can volume  entitled  "Letters  from  Silesia,"  known  to  be  the  work  of 
the  present  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States.  Popular  education 
has,  of  late,  been  an  object  of  attention  in  Denmark,  and  many  other 
portions  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  our  libraries  do  not  supply 
a description  of  the  forms  which  have  been  given  to  it. 

NOTE  X. 

Travels  in  the  French  Republic,  containing  a circumstantial  view 
of  the  Present  State  of  Learning,  &c.  in  that  country,  in  1798:— by 
Thomas  Bygge,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Astronomy  in  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  &c.  and  translated  from  the  Danish  by  John  Jones,  L. 

L.  D.  and  published  in  London  in  1801.  See  also  Tayler's  Statistics 
of  the  French  Empire  published  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

NOTE  XI. 

The  only  laws  of  this  state,  touching  education,  that  the  writer 
has  been  enabled  to  discover  in  her  code,  is  one  establishing  her  uni- 
versity, and  one  other  relative  to  her  poor,  in  which  authority  is 
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given  to  bindoout  their  children  under  certain  circumstances,  as  ap- 
prentices,  at  home,  or  in  Massachusetts,  or  Connecticut,  with  an 
obligation  on  the  master  to  teach  them,  if  males,  to  read,  write,  and 
cypher;  and  if  females,  to  read  and  write,  only. 

This  omission  is  the  more  ex traord i nary , since  this  state,  next 
to  Delaware,  the  least  in  the  union,  has  been  distinguished  by  land 
and  by  sea  in  two  wars  with  the  same  enemy,  and  justly  boasts  of  her 
Green,  and  her  Perry. 

NOTE  XII  . 

The  first  act  of  Massachusetts  respecting  her  schools,  passed  in 
May,  1647,  being  but  a few  months  after  the  Scotch  act  of  1646,  (see 
Note  VIII.)  and  its  first  section  began  with  this  preamble: 
i *5  being  the  chief  project  of  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the  know- 

ledge of  the  Scripture,  as  in  former  times,  keeping  them  in  unknown 
tongues,  that  so,  at  least,  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original 
might  be  clouded  and  corrupted  with  false  glosses  of  deceivers;  to 
the  end,  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  fore- 
fathers, in  church,  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endea- 
vours . It  is,  therefore,  ordered  by  this  court,  and  authority  there- 
of, that  every  township  within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  has 
increased  them  to  fifty  householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint 
one  within  their  towns,  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to 
him,  to  read  and  write,"  &c.  &c. 

NOTE  XIII. 

iooc  Vermont  established  her  school  fund  on  the  17th  of  November, 

anc*  Provides  that  it  shall  not  be  appropriated  before  it  shall 
suffice  to  defray  the  expense  of  keeping  a free  school  in  each  dis- 
trict in  the  respective  towns*  for  the  period  of  two  months  in  every 
year.  The  only  tax  embraced  by  the  fund,  consists  of  a six  per  cent, 
charge  on  the  net  profits  of  the  chartered  banks  of  the  state,  and 
another  on  peddler's  licenses. 

The  school  fund  of  New-Jersey  is  still  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  an  extension  to  it  of  a like  principle  of  delay, 
will  defer  her  system  of  education  to  another  generation. 

Maryland  has  for  several  years  distributed  from  her  fund,  sums  to 
aid  her  counties  in  the  education  of  her  people.  By  her  act  of 
February  last,  she  has  wisely  copied  all  the  northern  provisions  fdr 
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has  not  availed  hersllf  of^d^JiJlon  Sf  £h  9CtS  °-f  New-/ork*  She 
by  which  she  has  surrendered  a verv nr-I/8*  co“ntles  ^nto  township: 
has  introduced  the  division  of  UlLf  !•  V-Vantase;  and  since  she 
beautiful  link  of  the  III EnoLnH !5l+d'*  trlcfs  * she  ha*  omitted  th  ■ 
The  final  sanction  of  this^ct  awa¥fc8+h  w1thout  any  apparent  reasc 
of  this  state . Ct*  awaits  the  approbation  of  the  people 


pursuance  of  *a  Vecominenda  tion  fnf  Ph 1 1 * 1826;  New-York  has  provided— i 
who  is  also  her  secretary  of state  — thaw? ntendant  Cf  com,non  school 
among  her  common  schools  after  the  nJ2cLF'e  SUm  annua^y  distribute 
thousand  dollars.  An  act  of  Jhe  saSe  df?e  y?arI„sha11  be  one  hundre 
the  comptroller  shall  supdIv  out  !!  Jhrte'  further  provides,  that 
any  deficiencies  in  the  SSiJoS  JchMl  fuSd"8!*1  of  the  state, 

appropriation;  and,  as  the  revenue  of  th  !!**..»  3 Satl?fy  the  preceding 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-ninl  dn?il^d  but  seven ty-seven 
propri ati on  of  twenty-two  thousand  si/h.l^  w th"*s  fct  makes  an  ap- 
from  the  ordinary  revenue,  to  the  ^choow"^  NeJ-^o?"?  d°1,#r 


V + • . NOTE  XV. 

izes  he?ms2lecLS^toniSJos1dabtaJ  oTthlir  ?®cta1 1?r1  ty * She  9uta0» 
case  the  inhabitants  do  not  **«* ?5*2T . t0W(¥5. for  her  schools. 


• jc  i cl  xo  I mpO'S  £ a f a y n n f ~ • JMC  'auraoi 

case  the  Inhabitants  do  not  thi«  Ji.21!.  i ,r  town'-  for  -her  schools, 
failure  on  the  prt  ol  tht  s I , ,MS  ''e!1  ?nc:  in  the  event  of  a 

Sr:.r?2S.,r5d  «e  ^ointsofplL“.h,’i 


are  required  toP^ay  oSlJilin.  ihZ, 

have  levied.  Thf<=-  c + af0  S-  I • u e am°unt  of  the  sum  which  thev  shot 

T^e  obligation^  ^ S e"  JoSnLeeSilT  1*  s^"9 

failure  of  the  fonmer,  may  be  alSTrfJJ*  S5*  • *he  selectmen  on  a 

by  subscription;  amd  the  s uh«r Jih 1 d * by  ra  ,sin9  the  amount  require 
ment,  and  the  sumaresolc ti Sp?v  *?  * may  Provide  for  their  own  asses 
collected  by  the  conl??S^n?  thpU?m°n  Jheir  subscriptions  may  be 
the  sum  raised  by  any  Sf  Jhe  ^x5st*  And  *"  this  state  als 

is  withheld  from  any  district  in  surh  )y  *a!^  W1tfnn  any  town, 

a school  for  a twelvemonth*  and"*  hpCc.i^°W"  W11cf]  ^as  failed  to  keep 
those  districts  In  the  sam4  town ^Icn^haJe  ?o^, VJKl tlfig.'TK.' *° 
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A comparative  view  of  the  teturns  of  common  school  in  New-York, 
since  the  year  1816,  inclusive,  accompanies  the  late  superi ntendant ' s 
report,  and  is  as  follows: 


The 

year 

in 

wh  i ch 
the 
re- 
port 
was 
made 
to  the 
legis- 
1 a ture. 

Number 
of  towns 
from 
which 
returns 
were 
made . 

! 

Whole 
number 
o if 

school 
di  stri  cts 
in  the 
said 
towns . 

Numbe 

of 

s chool 
dis- 
tricts 
from 
which 
re- 
tur;  s 
were 
re- 
ceived 

r Amount 
of 

pub!  i c 
monies 
recei- 
ved in 
the 
said 
towns . 

Number 
of  chil- 
dren 
taught 
in  the 
schools 
dis tri cts 
maki  p.g 
t e t u r n s . 

No.  of 
ch i 1 dren 
between 
5 and  15, 
res idi ng 
in  those 
di stri cts . 

1816 

338 

2755 

2631 

$55720 

98 

140106 

176449 

1817 

355 

3437 

2873 

64834 

88 

170386 

198440 

1818 

713 

3264 

3228 

73235 

42 

183253 

218969 

1819 

402 

4614 

3844 

93010 

54 

210316 

235871 

1820 

515 

5763 

5118 

117151 

07 

271877 

302703 

1821 

545 

6332 

5489 

146418 

08 

304559 

317633 

1822 

611 

6659 

5882 

157195 

04 

332979 

339258 

1823 

649 

7051 

62o5 

173420 

60 

351173 

357029 

1824 

656 

7382 

670  5 

182720 

25 

377034 

373208 

1825 

698 

7642 

6876 

182741 

61 

402940 

383500 

1826 

700 

7773 

7117 

182790 

09 

425350 

395586 

k * 

NOTE  XVII. 

To  ascertain  the  total  cost  of  popular  education  in  Connecticut, 
one  fifth  of  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  assessed  taxes,  amounting  in 
all  to  but  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  this  frugal  commonwealth,  must 
be  added  to  the  revenue  of  her  school  fund,  when  that  does  not  supply 
a disbursement  exceeding  sixty-two  thousand  dollars. 

This  revenue  amounted  during  the  last  year  to  seventy-two  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  the  extent  of  the  sum  to  which  it  is  limited  by  law; 
so  that  it  has  no  longer  a claim  upon  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
state  to  supply  its  deficiency. 

To  this  sum  must  be  further  added  the  income  of  the  two  hundred 
and  eight  school  societies,  (a  name  of  religious  origin,)  raised  by 
voluntary  taxation  upon  themselves. 

The  total  expense  of  education  in  the  one  thousand  and  forty 
school  districts  of  this  state,  may  be  computed  on  this  basis,  T am 
assured  by  the  most  respectable  authority,  at  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  thousand.  So,  that  even  deducting  from  the  miifitvar  of  about 
eighty-five  thousand  children  in  that  sia&e,  returned  as.  ^Gtwe^n  the 
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educa ted°at  our  other^chool s * a6761"?1  thousai?d  for  those  who  are 
to  the  experience  of  New-York*  muc^tnn^  3S  +11!  be  Seen  reference 
on  that  account  be  deducted  thpU?nc+0?~9r?at’  lf  any  irldd3d  should 
does  not  exceed  two  dollars’  *5  L0F  5?e  educati°n  of  each  pupil 

SMllP?S.#JSrJ?0n  9t  the  Pa-^hSsUchoaoC?sro^  Ve^  nearly  With 

quarter?  sixpence  sterling,  or  half  a 

one  hundredaa^dCtwenty-eiqht  tow^1"6*0™  C0^Prehended  those  only  of 
on  public  eduction  one  hSndrld  2nd  gix^il$lPU  Whtcb  5ad  «P«*ed 
The  returns  from  the  residue  of  thl-'o!!  thousaod  dollars, 
not  possible. to  determine  exact??  JL,!*  state  being  unknown,  it  is 

each  pupil;  but  it  is  not  probate ^at  it  ^C?St  !f  the  educatHon  of 
Connecticut,  or  New-York  P aD,e  that  it  varies  from  that  of 


very 

Scotland , which 
French  crown  for 


i s two 
the 


As 


NOTE  XVIII. 

education  furnishes  one^f^i ?«•  *0?  ??eci!tlon  of  the  northern 
strongest  incentive  to  1 ts  Imitation 6bv  ^th°m,ne”tt2t^ons  ’ and 

prov%h?:;.&:Ws  :r  A may 

of  the  site  and  house  and°ther*nnf  from  two  causes, 

fL3  fro?er  <H®ision  of  the  terri?“?y  SfBi*stIti*l*Iy  °f  ,tS 
and  placing  each  house  near  the  ce?t?e  n-  * t0 

permanently  fixed,  and  all  loss  to  Jhl  f Xe5 


system  of 
t«e  t 

not 

the  cost 
teacher . 
districts. 


school 

this  f f rs t" and"heavy"l tern ' of °exnend i tfr cajnall Inquired CfSr$ 

th  ti?i,Eos1t!on  of  the  school  -house  of  l’neiohb^hofdeqrnt  ehan9es 
the  wishes  of  some  influential  nr„n«S Tx.s  ne1  9h oorh ood , to  accommodate 

whim  or  caprice  of  e r n n P ut0?’.or  t0  suit  the  interest 

„ But  the  reduc ti on  of  Jhe^laes^f e?he1L^hfeCtU?ny  Precluded. 

certainty  afforded  to  him  of  contini.?H  2l?iJ  hfr’  by  the  enhanced 

so  long  as  he  conducts ^himlelf  w^?  at  *he  same  P^ce, 

^o?eiJseS?latchlr:r0Seaisfi^^?C^°’-',:0“ae^ ""d '* 

necessity,  and  the  incoi 

educationSis°neglected  ^JTliiSher  £'  n" °i  ' ‘"2  .wnere  this  species  of 
all  these,  is,  Sire^er,  ?h«®Shat'  th!’?™*!::  S the  teacher  tha" 

the  permanent  school  established  by ‘la^^nlrLf 


very 

permanent 


ad van- 

1 «sss*ss-psj:?iss.  ^ 

'SLean;eLtH-2r-P???’rwK^eteth1st,me-  in  h^- 


commiss i oners 
to  pay  him,  he 


of 
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sure  of  receiving  as  soon  as  it  becomes  due,  without  the  trouble  or 
charge  of  collection,  or  the  loss  by  death  or  accident  of  a large 
part  of  what  he  has  earned. 

. All  those  motives  are  cal bulaitted  to  operate  with  peculiar  force 

in  a country  which  has  to  look  abroad  for  its  teachers,  and  to  in- 
vite them  to  change  their  abode. 

A final  consideration  of  some  imfportance  arises  from  thie • circaim- 
stance,  that  such  a school  having  its  house  legally  and  permanently 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a suitable  district,  and  so  provided  with  a 
teacher,  will  attract  more  pupils  tfen  are  now  commonly  found  in  any 
country  school-house  to  the  south. 

The  improved  and!  simple  modes  erf  teaching,  has,  moreover,  vey*,y 
greatly  increased  the  extent  of  the  capacity  of  each  teacher;  airwi  by 
allowing,  without  injury  to  the  scholars,  the  admission  of  a mu^cfn 
greater  number  of  pupils  into  each  school,  diminished  in  the  same 
proportion  the  cost  of eaduca tion  to  each  scholar. 

•hat  this,  though  of  itself  the  source  of  a great  saving  of  ex- 
pense in  the  modern  system  of  elementary  education,  does  not  operate 
in  the  densest  pppulation  of  New  England , to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  sources  of  economy  which  have  toe?en  enumerated,  it  may  suffice 
to  remark,  that  the? school  districts  of  Connecticut,  average  in  sur- 
face not  more  than  two  square  miles  each;  and  dividing  the  whole  ntum- 
ber  of  pupils  who  may  be  taught  in  them  all  collectively,  by  the 
number  of  schools,  the  average  number  of  each  school  will  not  exceed 
eighty  scholars,  nor  the  whole  compensation  to  the  teacher  one 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars  a year,  including  every  allowance. 

**  lS  thus  that,  in  the  operation  of  such  a system,  what  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children  now  volun- 
tarily subscribe  for  that  purpose  in  those  neighbourhoods  in  which  no 
legal  contribution  is  enforced,  much  increases  what  they  would  have 
to  pay  in  the  shape  of  taxes  levied  for  that  object;  and  the  same  so 
levied  would,  without  further  cost,  defray  the  expense  of  educating 
the  children  of  all.  All,  therefore,  have  a common  Interest  in  its 
establishment. 

But,  under  the  system  of  Virginia,  an  expense  is  at  present  in- 
curred for  the  education  of  ten  thousand  pupils,  which--, would  in  Con- 
necticut provide  for  the  education  of  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundrec 
and  from  this  expenditure  the  opulent  classes,  who  have  provided  it, 
reap  no  benefit  whatever.  Were  New-York  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
her  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pupils,  at  the  rate  charged 
to  the  commonwealth,  and  educate  each  through  the  whole  year,  the 
entire  annual  expense  of  the  common  schools  of  that  state 
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would  amount  to  3,825.000.  or  near  four  vT 

&"1  »»£>’!«*  er^oSSlai  o Mx” hind^dShiusand  only  and 

onlfoSrtR”  a"91n  Sai-?ork,  to  be  at  school,  would  amount  to 

1,3S8Th20f1rst*Mt  if  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  creating  a 
for  public  instruction,  passed  in  1810.  It  was  entitle  , 
provide  for  the  education  of  the  Poor*  , , . , . n(j  nlared  under 

L cMv^aJS:  ii^s?y«ss"S.^sf*ssi’^,3ss^,:srtj:: 

ssiiK?  ^ra.o:o^;nSs^^^ho:.^pt^s^^:.^«sg*•5;^5c^ssr,,  and 

calculated  to  give  stability  and  consistency  to  the  administration 

°f  I t^ proceeded , by  slow  accumulations,  derived  from  fines,  for- 

feitures and  escheats,  till  an  opportunity  was  a IJorJ® J’hfer  exoendi- 
n-F  t h p United  States  debt  to  the  commonwealth,  for  liei?  expenai 

tures°for^her°owndefence»  in  the  late  war,  greatly  to  accelerate 
its  growth.  t of  the  committee  of  finance  of  the  JSth  of  F«br«sry, 

J?lSiu,rS,8f“SS  5en^lih^IImS^eU9!trih  f SS^5?7SE:- 

SSK’S  25VK&  1 ?£~  u c fn^Seht 

zi  ssoiiiiSnuKriiss  tzL 

gradually  extinguishing  the  debts  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  banks 

This  recommendati on  having  received  the  sa?^hl!1i *ted  tl^th^house 

returned  two  hours  after  with  their  concurrence.  The  bill  which 

S!,si!sr?t“.Jf:  5S:3;:5-Ii%s:,;sssr 

assembly0’  tha^th^pres  ident  r^Sir.cUrl^rtSl’T^r.S'fSSS  ' 
SI  requlsted'to  digls?  SSd  report  to  the  next  general  assembly,  a 
systlHf  public  education,  calculated  to  give  effect  to  the 
appropria- 
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its^esent  sess5ftn-°a^Ct  cr'e  legislature  heretofore,  and  during 
mint  If  lie  ulill?si?Jd  ll  ‘-°n,>>r'ehend  1»  such  system  the  establish- 

f us eS the  b 22lJ}?Ia^COI1eflSf*  academi«>  Ind  schools,  as  shall  d?f- 
rules  for  thp  nnL!Le^CaJ  °n  throughout  the  commonwealth:  and  such 

O 1 a h S 0f  SUCh  u^vfrs^ty,cc611eg3s  , academic  ind 

tshiJchlnf  " aV  PCoduce  economy  In  the  expenditures  for  the  6s- 

managemen t ^thereof ?" "*enanCe * and  9°°d  °r<er  a"d  dl.cljllnj  1n*th. 

Of  delegatlsepassedhfth1tn<S''?nS^Ut-2n  passed  both  houses,  the  house 
countv  anS%Po!nf2a?  bi11  Provide  an  accurate  chart  of  each 

Both  houses  had  durinSathp  Jmp  ***ri.tory  of  the  commonwealth." 
of  public  works  and  S9«Pnnrf  2J!  !?®slon»  established  bylaw  a board 
led,  by  a Hbera’l  appropriation  ?'!|| "III  improvement;"  and  provl- 
servation  of  the  nub  l i r PIh?5  aIS  *the  ^ep?  ’ r , improvement  and  pre- 
state " ThI  h^ncf  ?dlf!ces  and  fi^ounds  in  the  metropolis  of  the 

a Kart  n-f  tha  delegates  had  rejected  what  was  designed  to  be 

K?rne  sy?tem»  the  collection  and  biennial  report  of 
commonweal  th  ^ab  ^ es  * "lustrating  the  actual  eondi  till'  oHUMttre 

the  twl  hllsls' ^6Sthemg“^“aSnimSlyted  mrkiriSlhlllcIlflr* 
byetheapublic°spi''it9wh1rhUth  ’ “n1ted  hy  good  feeling,  and  animated 

ndv  sffS]j  Jyj^.a;.w:s»:«n  S!\;;kk.".',-s. 

ground  the  systemPthev  ^L«aoa?!/S^S0Urces  for  inforn,ation  on  which  to 
Gislature  A?tf?ct5  y called  upon  to  devise  for  the  next  le- 

?or|atUT+*  At  1 ~S  commencemen t they  submitted  a report  upon  the  cnh- 
ceShn  ILW?S/eferred  t0  a committee  of  which  the  mover  S?  the  p?e- 
bi?ls9  hn+°lu+1^n  <as  "ot  a men,ber*  That  committee  reported  several 

2?  ? a -w *?:  sKfl-.T.vjh! 

a:  sugges tions  ■5A?5*EffpS::S:5"E5  ‘--I J^e"0'??  SbJdlSS*:? I1 “*• 

5l?ectorJ  if  tha  IiSSmSI  h?d  subm1tted  to  the  president  and 

!::*;!::;!:»ES2£r;S!  a«S3;a,a.'SAar 
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oi^voices .°^  dele9ates»  and  lost  In  the  senate  by  an  equal  division 

c ..k •,*nIhf^SxbS * 1 tut5  the  house  of  delegates  very  nearly  in  the 

the J a DDroba tin n *h®.  on1^  material  change  having  been  effected  with 
the  approbation  of  the  mover,  by  leaving  the  whole  territory  of  th« 

on3 the°l  ine^f i rs t6de« cri h^H ”"iver*i?y  of  VirgfnJa^^Us^lScati^n 
knowledii  Sf  d I"  the  substitute,  was  prompted  by  a 

vanced'dfn''»“aSe  it  a 9e?t1e2an  of  Virginia,  then  much  ad- 

t0  f|l?  univers  i tyt'if  f^were  pfic^^n'a 

s?:*:  ;.?s's  srKs:s.ss! s,nce  d,ed- and  ,eft 

It  wasaalso  believed  that  the  health  of  the  university  it«?  mnraH 
ty,  the  economy  of  its  subsistence,  and  the  general  expenses  of  7?s 

7tJ  2li;  pr0m?ted  placing  )t9west  of  thlllSe Ridje. 

its  disci^M™ rn5,?J.W!*-f°  be  prov1ded  for  by  law  in  reference  to 
i us  discipline  and  tranquil  government.  * 

An  amendment^ pro posed ^oy  ^Mercer^or  ^ogj^tojhe  bill  "pro- 
of  ^ f,rst  ”na- to  the  - 

S?s«5l5%;?rr2j??2r?t2“s?,??i*Ass:r*^4-2,,s5  of 

**  ® “r I? *o . ®p ? « «n xh nhe9b^:rjfoUficciron‘ 

beinqta°dirprtnr  3Jy  t-n’ thZenJ0f,  th  1 s commonwea  1 th  shall  be  capable  of 
the  di?e3l3«  i«13°ard%butJthJt  two  of  the  «h0,e  0“"">of  of 

Sw  S: p::j’ 1?h:'sfsp!!iSa,.“?o:;,!nK.ra.t,2?:i  sis,,. 

commonwea jth^  C^sse^^he^^Sc?^!  ^"fve^s^th9^^?  tVVrT^V ’ 
*“d  Thiahiatrsea??  the  re5ldue  between ^ “hit  roJd  SSd  thS  ,«* 

S?2lldenth  • Slw'  ennually  elect  from  their  own  body  a vi33 

br  ’w:  r th^TKT:i  °j.  js-pKss^stsi  • *sh:;  j.f  5?-idr.s?:r 

of  the  bS«?d?  whS  Jh!l?  recTevebe  reqUlred  for  oonducting  the  business 
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for  their  services  such  compensation  as  the  board  may  allow  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  literary  fund.  Each  director  of  the 
board  shall  recieve,  from  the  same  fund,  such  compensation  for  his 
services  as  may  be  allowed  by  law,  which,  until  otherwise  provided, 
shall  be  the  same  mileage  for  travelling  to  and  from  the  place  of  sit- 
ting, and  the  same  pay,  per  diem,  during  his  necessary  attendance  on 
the  board,  as  is  now  allowed  by  law  to  a member  of  the  general 
assembly.  A majority  of  the  whole  number  of  directors  shall  be 
necessary  to  constitute  a board  for  the  transaction  of  business,  but 
the  president  or  a single  director  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  un- 
til a board  is  formed.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  va- 
cancy which  may  occur  in  their  own  body,  either  from  death,  resigna- 
tion, removal,  inability,  or  any  other  cause;  they  shall  hold  an 
annual  meeting  at  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be 

designated  by  law,  until  the  university  of  Virginia  shall  be  erected, 
after  which,  thefr  annual  meetings  shall  be  held  therat.  Their  first 
annual  meeting  shall  commence  on  the  and  continue  until 

the  business  of  the  board  is  transacted.  At  this  meeting,  the  board 
shall  prescribe  the  time  of  their  future  annual  meetings:  but  the 
president  of  the  board  may  at  his  own  pleausre,  or  shall  ate* the  re- 
quest of  any  three  directors  thereof,  convene  an  extra  meeting  of 
the  board,  for  the  transaction  of  any  ex traord i nary  business  which 
may  devolve  on  the  corporation. 

III.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  board  may  at  any  time 
enact,  alter,  or  amend  such  rules,  as  to  them  may  seem  proper,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  order  of  their  proceedings;  they  may 
adjourn  for  any  period,  or  when  occasion  may  require  it,  to  meet  at 
any  oth er ppl ace , than  that  designated  by  law:  theysshall  have  power, 

subject  to  the  limitations  hereinafter  provided,  to  establish  and 
locate  an  university,  to  be  called  the  university  of  Virginia;  and 
the  several  colleges  and  academies  hereinafter  named  or  described;  to 
determine  the  number  and  title  of  the  professorships  therein;  to  ex- 
amine, appoint,  and  regulate  the  compensation  of  the  several  profes- 
sors; to  appoint  the  trustees  of  the  several  colleges  and  academies; 
to  prescribe  the  course  of  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  universi- 
ty , colleges,  academies  and  primary  schools;  to  provide  some  just 
and  practical  mode  of  advancing,  from  the  primary  schools  to  the 
academies,  from  the  academies  to  the  colleges,  and  from  these  to  the 
university,  as  many  of  the<most  meritorious  children  of  indigence,  as 
the  revenue  of  the  literary  fund  may  suffice  to  educatfeoand  maintain, 
after  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction,  which  the  board  may 
devise,  shall  have  been  put  in  operation.  In  framing  this  system, 
the  board  shall  regard  the  primary  schools  as  its  foundation;  and  in 
its  gradual  execution,  care  shall  be  taken  by  the  board  of  public  in- 
struction and  by  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund, 
that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  revenue  of  that  fund,  for  the 
establishment  of  the  university,  or  any  academy,  or  college,  so  long 
as  it  is  probable  that  such  anaappl i ca ti on  of  the  fund  may  leave  any 
primary  schools  Unprovided  for.  In  fine,  the  board  of  public  instruc- 
tion shall  have  power  to  enace,  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  such  by  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  relative  to  tfoe< various  objects  committed  to 
their  trust,  as  to  them  may  seem  expedient;  provided  the  same  be  not 
i n- 
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tedSStates  of  America "Ud  ^h^ar^f 1 3?h  °f  Virg1l?ia  or  the  Uni- 
to  the  general  assembly  frnm  + -are  further  authorized  to  recommend 

lation  to  p^li^ldlcltio^  a,  u°  Such  ^neral  laws,  in  re- 

to  promote  the  intellectual  and  mn^?  calculated,  in  their  opinion, 

IV.  And  be  it  turner  lnt^\lmpJV.emenKof  the  commonwealth, 
within  the  commonwealth  as  manv^ri*  ^hat  there  shall  be  established 
promote  the  easy  diffusion  o?  LS  "Ty  Schoo1s  aS  shall  tend  to 
classes  of  society  and  fSr  L^VJ6??6  amo"9  the  youth  of  a'l 
schools,  the  who! e * terr 1 torv  of  and  Pr°Perly  regulating  such 

Into  small  and  convenient  iLSLr  JSsS  S""Snw?a,Sh  shan  be  divided 
and  wards.  For  this  purpose  be.  denominated  townships 

shall,  at  their  next  May  or  J.mf  HIZ  1 c0?n!y  and  covporatlon  courts 
with  authority  to  divide  thp-ir"!!  ^erm»  .appoint  three  commissioners, 

townships  and  the i Irrespective  Jo^ailons"?^!.,1"*0  tW°  0r  mora 
provided,  that  no+townshiD  chsii  °*S  lnto.  two  or  more  wards; 

miles,  that  where  any  cit?  bJil., «?!!’!  fewe!;  than  ^irty  square 
than  one  hundred  white  families  i^  shal?Wh*  d°eS  "J*  Sontain  more 
township*  where  I ts  DODulatli^IvILJe  12  5e  comprehended  in  sc** 
two  hundred  white  families  it  sha?fdrn^  + ^ni!,nber  and  does  not  reach 
its  population  exceeds  the’numh^  J nftZ*UteJone  ****'•  and  where 
into  two  or  more  wards  according  In  L !Jj10ned?  m*y  be  divided 
sioners.  The  commissioners  I?!??  J?  *hf  discrJtlon  of  th9  commis- 
other  by  name;  and  shall  desianatp^omp  eparate  deriorni nations  to  each 
in  each,  for  the  Dublie  mpptinnete  s°me  central  or  convenient  place 

shall  derive  thl  boundar?!!  *!>?  9th«*  2°!^  be  h?ld  therein*  They 
county  or  corporation  lines*  and^h*  mnnHf^PS  an2  wards » from  their 
roads  or  streets  intersI^innJhnJi  mountains,  streams  of  water, 

regard  to  straight  lines  and  haui  nCwUn^1^k  corporations  without 
wards  intellicihlJ  32  L%!?d  hav2 ”9  des cri bed  their  townships  or 

county  or  corporation  coultl 09  ’ TSh° 1 1 *rep<?r  * them  t0  their  respective 

slopers  sh;ilPassemble  at  Ih^  s!StP^f  S™!’9  th1s  duty-  the  eoimls- 

copntles  or  corporations!  «d  shffl  !jS?!’Ce’  '?  the1r  raaPact1ve 
dollars  for  every  day  not  exceeding  th£flV?*  eacJ»  th®  stfm  of  two 
may  be  so  engaged  inthe  Dhbl i Jf  number,  during  which  they 

s.-w.ri hnSn lb  / i ? 5j‘ -is 

they  may  deem  neceslarv  or  o^^*Ctl0niu°r  aJt('lrations  therein  as 
insert  th°  reoSrt  w??h  2roSAPedle^»  the^  shall  cause  the  clerk  to 

recorded^  *sha  1 f*1berdeemed°anih?aj(eP^?^b^'*nP  ^ taab*bbaSsP^c|areport?  so 

ships,  or  wards  w?^ ’ ?iU?!  rL^ectSve’Su^fc^nr'"6^  °f  t0W"-  "i 
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Sns-I^A*  ISyttowe?^er  any  *>er£on  or  per- 

hundred*^*?  ground  of  two  acres  In  IJtfnJ  hlp  2r  ward’  sha1^  pro- 

S' 

the^sald"  ^ 'c'^tl^d  l?!„  !& 

:ej??orieds6L“°Th%n“tsa?d  *-?a:s.5ssa;"rS  »*^'?S5.;3r5-sr  *° 

by  any  magistrlt^rlsidin^  ■ by  any  three  f' beholders ^o'^aonoi  ai°JG 

SS5i?.srSH!iS^ 

t5«Jf E??,o?°-:S . “&Iy;S*5  f^-^d*  ”ne™L“„8er0So?Lm?fenlPri“- 
residf°rw?;hpi„or^rsam^a;’  ;0^?«0"f~o.%crr^%,.dfe;rpt:;.n2,f 

shanS  °f  Such  toWnship  or  ward  Th#»e^fte^  ®stablished  within  the 

respond,  al  neaJw  m°de  0f  elec**on  shim  be  viva  Wlthjn  the  town- 

o^cl ock°in>1theenera^S^^°^^y ^ * The#JJ ’k*1' th* ih*"  °^the  SSt 
« ciock  in  the  morninq  of  th£  ^s„  !xp  ,s  shall  be  opened  at  ton 

!?  f i" :i  “2i  :s:.s-s:?®0  *;2  «~  £ „ssr;  ocsj:, 

1 n^anyh towns  h i P&or ^warci^^f a ^ Every%?Jc  tfon  "after 

& :sKi:r 

- ggs  shall  have  DO/pr  f,1 1 1 ^ e T - c ted  in  manner  a forpca 

be 1 he  I'd  X?°U  °f  tha  »r  wa^^’fL??  flrs^^0^ 
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p,ace  as  tha 

jSTnsrafeisrfi;  j:H?s"s,tJ-ip  "ptd“:hJ"P2‘?:  »°°5Jr°  °>- 

tive  townlhiD?  or  Lrdc^  ?n  !£e  !prin,ary  schools  within  their  respec- 
scri b^suc^ru les^a°d  "«il fg.JS 

Sublie  In States>  or  °f  = “=»  general  rules  as  the  board  of 
the  prClia?ytrs“cCht^lsmoi  gUS^^InwIS,  ^ ^ ° " t0  th*  ^,rn.ent  of 

school 

trustees  V r"s'5an*  "l*"’"  ?!?d  do^n^y^!"  the 

trustees  for  any  particular  school,  shall  be  entitled  to  rsc»i»»  c„ 

e ? 5‘i  -"Siasi^ssTr  :sii3M^a.rj,-:io:Jt issr 

^hasehseu?hToSJs°afsa  Jarf ^“^"lal^rof ‘ihe^ea^her?5^^^  p„J-Und 

:«:  bb«- 

;n:?j#fI:S/KrS£ 

tinn  be  ^ furthe*V  enacted.  That  the  board  of  public  instruc- 

n-F  S^a^»as  soon  as  can  be  conveniently  done,  divide  the  territory 

:s£.wS5S:d 

tition,Shavi  ng^f  irs  ^numbere^the 
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of  tb!ir  proceedings,  andtfco  transmit  a certified  copy 

cause  Ihi  «™  En*?^®"4  ?"?  directors  of  th  j Literary  Fund,  who  shall 
l?!h%Ih?n  ! t b6>  in  1lke  manner»  recorded;  and  shall  also  pub- 
for  thp  •nfoUmaJL,n0r|  r«^wspape^s  Pr i nted  in  the  city  of  Richmond, 
the  1 on  *^e  people  of  the  commonwealth. 

anv  ciirh  + furth!!r  enacted.  That  where  there  shall  exist  in 

thP  ^rnStoIc  ^ ^an  academy  already  established  by  law  or  otherwise. 

vested U aroSaM  + hnJber^PfrSOnu  ¥n  whom  the  Property  of  the  same  is 
S’?1 r?  a u;5;^fed  to  submit  to  the  board  of  public  instruction  a 

5E!1  c?ndl.tl0n  °t  their  institution;  in  which  they 
!??;;  s?J^fortb  relative  position  to  the  boundaries  of  the  dis- 
trict,  ti.c  number  and  dimensions,  value  and  state  of  repair  of  the 
edifices  belonging  to  tt,  and  the  extent  of  the  ground  on  which  thev 

ers  Improved  thpr2“mber  2nd  da"omi ration  of  the  professors  and  teacft- 
next^  SElEpSJnn  tl'  !I\andAfuthe  pupils  educated  thereat,  in  the  year 
of  thE  bSSid  9thiE  0f  tbec  report:  and  should  it  be  the  opinion 

nf  thf  academy  is  properly  situated  for  the  benefit 

. . district,  and  that  its  buildings  and  grounds  will  answer  their 

^^?dfn*PUr5°^S>  *hey  may  report  their  decision  thereupoS  tS  the 

anwo  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund:  and  upon  legal  convey- 

^e,^einJ  made  of  the  said  ground  and  edifices  to  the  said  president 
and  directors  for  the  use  of  th'e<  1 iterary  fund,  the  said  academy 

tn  aC!irn!i!  b®  erected  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  subject 
f J.JJe  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  the  government  there- 

ov?  C o h?h  °^:  °riPUbliC  1 ns truction  or  the  general  assembly  may 

weal  th E fS£r,i5JJ  ?£  I 9°vernme9t  of  the  academies  of  the  common- 

t1rlehto  hnlri  thoirThEl-the  trUSiees  of  any  such  academy  shall  con- 
„w'?n,0  hold  their  offices  and  to  supply  vacancies  occurring  in  their 
own  body  as  heretofore  authorized  by  law.  9 cneir 

shallXhP*rhfrnQ^,1t  f»rther  enacted.  That  in  case  any  such  academy 
M?i  "«*  e«a?d!_"?  one-fourth 


kjj  ..«*!!  ’ ?;  ?• « :«*•!-<. :s- b«,!s,s  :r.TS. 


ca-fh  ~ " 1 ¥a,r  Wl  ? « i*na  ana  oimiaings;  or  ti 

tion  J1  r®Puire  repairs,  or  any  enlargement  or  altera- 

SiEEid^r fnH  3be  bEard  °I  pub\1c  instruction  may  recommend  to  the 
SnvSc?.Eni  and  dlrect°ns  of  the  literary  fund,  an  appropri  a tion  from 
any  surplus  revenue  which  may  remain  of  the  fund  after  providina  for 
the  several  primary  schools  chargeable  thereon,  of  a suSsuff  cient 

bni?H?nhcar9e  SEkVebt,!  or  t0  repa**’  alter , or  enlarge  the  said 

S?  such  sum  shall,  in  no  case,  exceed  one-fourth  of 

clLi0taJ  vj*lue  °f . Sl,ch  buildings,  and  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand.  Such  sum  the  president  and  directors  shall  have  power  to  pay 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  board,  to  any  agent  of  the  trustees  SfY * 
^ a^demy;„ Wl,°  may  be  ,e9a,,y  author-lied  by  thSS  io  ie«1vi 
* ^k  Said  a9!nt  executing  his  bondto  the  president  and  di- 

nnrnnr!vwi  th  ap5r2Vkd  security,  to  apply  the  sum  aforesaid  to  the 
purPose  recommended  by  the  board  of  public  instruction. 

district  * *h!rp  ch.i1?  further  enacted , That  where,  in  any  academical 

board  nf’mihiir  f5cU  b!-no  academy. in  existence,  or  none  which  the 

Dreside£tPE^  Hiro^nEftlEn  + uayid?em  ic  Pr°Per  to  recommend  to  the 
president  a.,d  directors  of  the  literary  fund,  the  board  may  accept  a 

iently  ^ ° efficient  extent  in  their  estimation,  and  conven- 
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situated  in  the  district  for  the  erection  of  an  academy  for  the  said 
district:  Provided,  That  along  with  the  lot  of  ground  there  shall  be 

subscribed,  by  one  or  more  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  or 
the  payment  thereof  be  otherwise  assured,  to  the  president  and  di- 
rectors of  the  literary  fund,  three-fourths  of  the  sum  necessary  to 
erect  suitable  buildings  thereon  for  such  academy,  which  sum  shall  in 
no  case  be  computed  at  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars:  and  upon  a 

legal  conveyance  of  the  said  lot  of  ground  being  accepted  by  the  presi- 
dent and  directors  of  the  literary  fund,  and  their  beingg  fully  assured 
of  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  money  aforesaid,  of  which  they  shall 
give  information  in  convenient  time  to  the  board  of  public  Instruction 
tion,  the  board  shall  appoint  thirteen  persons  residing  within  the 
said  district,  trustees  of  the  academy  to  be  erected;  who  shall 
thenceforth  be  deemed  a body  corporate,  by  such  title  as  the  board  of 
public  instruction  may  prescribe;  shall,  have  authority  to  elect  a 
president  and  vice  president  from  their  own  body,  and  to  fill  a ill 
vacancies  subsequently  occurring  therein  from  death,  resignation,  re- 
mova 1 f from  tire*  d i s trie t , inability,  or  any  other  cause;  shall  have 
authority  to  provide  a common  seal;  may  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and 
be  impleaded;  and  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
°f Ta  body  politic  in  law.  They  may  make,  alter  or  amend  such  by-laws, 
rules  and  regulations  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  or  expedient  for 
the  government,  of  their  own  body,  and  of  the  professors,  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  academy  of  which  they  have  charqe:  Provided,  The  same 

be  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and'iaws  of  this  state  or 
of  the  United  States,  nor  with  such  general  regulations  as  the  board 
of  public  instruction  may  provide  for  the  general  government  of  the 
academies  of  the  commonwealth.  They  shall,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
provide  by  contract  or  otherwise,  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary 
edifices  for  their  academy,  and  shall  appoint  an  agent  who  shall  have 
authority  to  collect  the  several  sums  subscribed  thereto,  ahd  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  in  virtue  of  their  order  upon  the  president 
and  directors  of  the  literary  fund,  from  the  unappropriated  revenue 
of  that  fund,  a sum  equivalent  to  one  third  of  the  whole  amount 
actually  paid  by  the  subscribers  towards  the  erection  of  the  said 
buildings,  to  be  applied  by  the  trustees  to  the  same  object  in  aid 
of  the  subscription  aforesaid. 

XIV.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  soon  as  any  academy  is 
ready  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  the'  trustees  of  the  same  may  re- 
commend to  the  board  of  public  instruction  any  person  to  be  a pro- 
fessor or  teacher  therein,  who  if  approved  after  examination  in  some 
mode  to  be  provided  by  the* board  shall  thenceforth  be  regarded  as  a 
professor  or  teacher  of  such  Academy,  but  subject  to  removal  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  trustees  thereof  for  incapacity  or  misconduct,  or  in- 
conformity with  such  contract  as  they  may  make  with  him  for  his  ser- 
vices. Any  vacancy  occurring  from  any  cause  among  the  teachers  of 
any  such  Academy  shall  be  in  like  manner,  filled;  Provided,  That 
during  the  recess  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  the  trustees 
may  make  a temporary  appointment,  to  be  confirmed  or  disapproved  by 
the  Board  at  their  next  session. 

XV.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  trustees  of  any  academy 
shall  have  power  to  fix  the  salaries  of  their  respective  teachers, 
sub- 
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ject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction;  and  when  any 
such  salary  shall  have  been  fixed,  the  professor  or  teacher  entitled 
thereto  shall  receive  one  fourth  of  the  annual  amount  thereof  from 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  Literary  Fund,  to  be  paid  quarter 
yearly  out  of  such  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  said  Fund,  as  shall 
not  be  required  by  the  claims  of  any  primary  school,  as  the  order  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  academy,  subscribed  by  the  president 
thereof  in  behalf  of  the  board. 

XVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  upon  the  preceding  condi- 
tions  relative  to  the  admission  of  existing  academies  into  the  system 

0 public  instruction  hereby  created,  or  to  the  creation  of  new 
academies  as  part  of  such  system,  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  and 

Pre?,|de"t  and  directors  of  the  Literary  Fund  are  authorized  to 
accept  the  Anne  Smith  Academy  for  the  education  of  females,  and  to 
pro\nde  for  the  erection  of  one  or  more  similar  institutions,  prey-- 

vided  that  the*  whole  number  within  the  Commonwealth  shall  not  exceed 
three . 

XVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Board  of  Public  In- 

i?ruc t1 on  . sha 11  ha ve  authori ty  to  establish  within  the  Commonwealth 
three  additional  colleges  to  be  denominated  respectively,  Pendleton, 
Wythe  and  Henry:  the  two  first  shall  be  located  to  the  west  of  the 

Allegany  mountain,  one  whereof  shall  be  placed  to  the  north  and  the 

the  south  of  the  dividing  ridges  of  mountains  which  separate 
the  head  waters  of  the  Little  Kanawha  and  Monongalia  rivers  from 
hi?  the  riYers  Greenbrier  and  the  Great  Kanawha;  and  the  third 
oif.  established  in  some  one  of  the  following  counties,  below  the 

doun  Rld^e’  V1Z*  Madison,  Culpepper,  Fauquier,  Prince  William  or  Lou- 

1 XVIJI,L  ^determining  on  the  position  of  any  of  the  said  col- 
leges, the  board  shall  take  into  consideration,  along  with  a due  re- 
gard to  the  health,  plenty,  and  economy  or  cheapness  of  livinq  of  the 
county  in  which  such  college  is  proposed  to  be  established,  the  sums 
of  money,  tracts  or  parcel s off  1 and  or  other  property  in  possession  or 
reversion  which  any  individual  or  individuals,  body  politic  or  cor- 
porate, may  actually  subscribe  in  favour  of  any  particular  site  there- 
for.  and  no  place  shall  be  selected  by  the  board  for  any  such  pur- 
pose  until  a lot  of  twenty-five  acres  of  ground  shall  have  been  of- 
fered,  and  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  shall  have  been  sub- 
scribed for  the  purpbse  of  erecting  a college  thereupon,  and  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a library  and  apparatus 
for  the  endowment  of  such  college,  when  the  edifices  thereof  shall 
have  been  erected. 

XIX.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  soon  as  the  Board  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  have  agreed  upon  a proper  site  for  any  one 
of  the  colleges  aforesaid,  they  shall  design  proper  plans  for  the 
structure  thereof  and  they  shall  appoint  twenty-five  trustees  of  such 
college,  who  shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  elect  a president  and 
vice-president  from  their  own  body  and  thereafter  be  styled  the 
president  and  trustees  of  the  college  of  Pendleton,  Wythe,  or  Henry 
las  the  case  be)  in  which  name,  they  shall  have  a common  seal,  and 
perpetual  succession:  shall  be  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued, 

pleading  and  being  impleaded,  and  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights 
and  pnvileges  of  a corporation.  A majority  of  the  said  trustees 
•>hall  constitute  a board 
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tortheirtIwnSnr!i°n^°f  business  and  shall  have  every  power  in  relation 

theit  JLnprtfu«Ce«?1in9S  * t*uthe  er?ction  of  the  public  edifices  of 
fescnrc  anri  ! a6  colleges,  the  appointment  and  removal  of  their  pro- 

IludenL  o?  tf^hBrU  and  th?  ' 1nstruct1on  and  discipline  of  the 
aforpssiri  aro^om  co^e~|e  as  the  trustees  of  the  several  academies 
acadpmi^  ard  ?S0Wered  t0  exercise  in  relation  to  their  respective 
d 1 ’ r'  *®  make  such  rul®s  and  regulations  relative  to  all  or 

of  these  subjects  as  may  seem  to  them  expedient;  provided  they 

0f %hpt|in??°!]S<!  + t?nt  W1  thtthe  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State^r 
of  , 1 t !6S-  n0r  wlth  such  general  regulations  as  the  Board 

v l1*  Jj!?1 ructl' on  1>ay  pr0Vlde  for  the  general  government  of  the 
several  colleges  of  this  Commonwealth. 

and  rfit'prtrtl'c  ??  It  f,ur *her  enacted.  That  as  soon  as  the  president 
and  directors  of  the  Literary  Fund  shall  have  received  a lecjal  ccnvev- 

?SCbp°L»^JraJht  °r  P=r«’«^land  on  which  the  said  collegf  s aSout 
to  be  erected,  they  shall  have  authority,  and  are  required  to  sub- 
scribe towards  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildinqs  thereupon  a 

!ombeqo^d  omJ  I?  onehfourJh  °f  that  otherwise  subscribed  af^^esaid. 

qhail  * ?!  SUCh  p?!i*  of  the  revenue  of  the  Literary  Fund,  as 

aforL^id  nAnnf!nrrlP!°Vld!?g^f0?  the  Prirnary  schools  and  academies 
aforesaid,  upon  condition  that  of  the  sum  so  subscribed  the  **aid 

fha^ch0?!3^  di[ectors  sha11  p ay  no  greater  proportion ’at  any  time 
than  shall  have  been  actually  paid,  by  the  other  subscribers  thereto 
of  the  whole  sum  by  them  subscribed  in  money.  All  sums  called  for  in 
boartdUeo?ff^,SUCh  |ubscri  Ption , shall  beepaid  tSthlS^der  o?  tile 
of3 the°bo«rdS i ^behal f "thereof ?°'  ^ e^e ’ Scribed  by  the  president 

unnn  b<Cit:  fur't'?ar  enacted.  That  at  the  like  periods  and 

upon  the  like  evidence  with  those  provided  by  the  section  of 

this  act  for  the  salaries  of  tliet  professors  or  teachers  of  anv 
academy,  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Literfry  Fund  Ihan  oav 

s?la?!es  ofUJhPPr0P?iated  rev5nue  of  the  fund,  one  f If  thwart’ JfP  the 
s a 1 a r i e s of  the  professors  and  teachers  of  such  college. 

likP  nrnwUiJl?  ?e  *t  further  enacted.  That  in  like  manner  andlunder 

this  ac?  shl??  benesJIbmhed?S  °ther  C°1,e9eS  provided  for  by 

i?111*  ?!?d  be  n further  enacted.  That  the  Board  of  Public  Tn- 

sha]!  have  authority  to  receive  from  the  trusses  or  5 Ui- 
tors  of  the  existing  colleges  of  William  and  ^ary,  Hampden  Sydney  and 
Washington,  any  proposals  which  they  may  deem  it  proper  to  submit  t^d 
the  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  havinq  their  respective  i ns ti tut i nnc t0 

act^aCandWinhthpthe  s^stJm  of  Public  education  to  be  created  by  this 
tr us  tees d !i?i?pent  ?f  SUCh  a9^eement  being  made  between  the 
RnfrS  nf’pJhi-  1 xS-'of.any  one  or  a11  of  the  said  colleges  and  the 
Board  of  Publ l c Ins  true ti on , the  former  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 

provision  for  their respecti ve  professors  and  teachers!  which  this  ac? 
inS purs uanceh thereof SS°rS  a°d  te9CherS  °f  the  colle^-  be  crlltlP 

cable^f lx  ^ 1 ^rl5 ^ 1 ' ! ?nradCet!' 

•*?"««"!  circums tance^whic^apperta i^to  ZVf'til 
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rpntrp^-F^h1"6^3 1 ^ ’ the  relation  of  the  University  to  the  geographical 
rn.^Cf  ?!  th e C ommonwea 1 t h and  to  the  principal  channels  of  inter- 
fore  at^om^nlilrp  h l^ri  tory.  They  shall  Hocate  the  University  there- 
lore  tLn  Th.Sl  Vieen  lue  Blue  Rid9e  and  Allegany  mountains,  not 

cheste^to^Mnnrfn  6S  fr°2  *5?  sreat  valley  road  leading  from  Win- 
nnr  Jonti  * ™r  f“rtber  north  on  the  same  than  Woodstock, 

this lit*  ^anFincastle,  having  reference  in  choosing  a position  on 
d^als1  ZnHv  *5®  terms  which  any  individual  or  association  of  indivi- 
?oU  orefp^ME0i  iJf  corporate,  may  offer  to  them  as  an  inducement 
which  thp  SJsi?IrtJ®S*ar  polnt:  provided , that  the  lot  of  ground  on 

an^contrart^for  *1?  University  may  be  erected  thereupon, 

beaun  SiJil  tJp  iJ5  tber?°;f;  but  n°  part  thereof  shall  be 

5 1 Jh®  lotAaf°resaid  shall  have  been  legally  conveyed  to  the 

thiusaid^itipt^l^yrh01^  t?e  Literary  pond,  not  until  one^'undred 
the  said  h.?ii3ii«!h  ]1nh!Ve  tu6n  suUscri bed  to  defray  the  expense  of 
Iihra3id*n3  ’S-?9  * a"d  Jen  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a 
library  and  philosophical  apparatus  for  the  said  University.  Such 

subscriptions  may  be  of  lands,  stock  or  other  property  held  in  oos- 

s®rii?inncV!!£Su°H  °r_remainder  f and  Shall  be  with  all  other  sub- 
+ hi-Si10”5  pyoVlded  f°r  by  this  act,  made  transferable  or  payable  to 

iubsrrfhltrih3??  dl  rectors  of  thel.LI  terary  Fund,  for  such  Sse  as  the 
subscribers  shaH  severally  make  known  at  the  time  of  subscribing. 

- And  , 11  further  enacted.  That  to  develope  the  resources 

of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  several  objects  provided  for  by  this  Act- 

alld  ipUniy  3n+  c0rP0l:ati0n  courts  within  the  same,  are  authorized 
and  required  to  appoint  at  their  next  March  term  three  or  more  com- 

withinntho-ir0m  amo!??  the  most  industrious  and  patriotic  citizens 
within  their  respective  counties  and  corporations,  to  make  persona1 

the1estiblishL3t1ofb?hlnhabitantS  ihe:eof  for  subscriptions  towards 
unive?litv  n^on3cp3ft^hK  pnma^sch°°ls>  academies,  colleges  and 
shall I rlrLS  thf  nii  ° b?  crseated  under t.t. Hi s Act.  The  commissioners 
shall  return  the  original  subscription  lists  to  their  respective  coun- 
ty or  corporation  courts,  and  a certified  copy  thereof  to  the  Presi- 

itrL^LDi:eCtirS  °f  the  Literary  Fund : who  shall  cause  their 

scrih^H  make  proper  abstracts  therefrom,  showing  the  amount  sub- 

b®JhJ°  ?ach  of  *5e  objects  raforesaid,  and  the  names  of  the  sev- 

rnnv  3 i b? h ^ 1 ? 6 ’ *a nd  the  sums  respectively  subscribed  by  them;  a 
copy  of  which  abstracts  he  shall  transmit  to  the  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction for  the  information  thereof.  In  the  minutes  of  the  oro- 

thS  22!U;rth!iBoard  0f  ^Ublic  Instruction,  and  Sflhe  trSste^s  of 

the  several  colleges,  academies  and  primary  schools,  the  names  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  foundation  thereof  shall  be  carefully  inscribed 
sums  subscn bed  by  each  opposite  thereto,  as  a perpetual 
memorial  of  the  persons  who  shall  have  contributed  to  promote  the 
d^fUviwr  knowledge  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

A?d  b?  **  further  enacted,  That  the  trustees  of  all  the: 

S™  3£yfl»Ch02*S*  Academi es  and  Colleges,  shall  annually  by  the  first 
day  of  August  of  each  year  report  to  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
the  actual  condition  of  their  respective  schools,  academies  and  col- 
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leges.  In  these  reports,  the  name  of  the  school sderi ved  from  the 
township  or  ward;  of  the  academy  with  the  number  of  the  academical 
districts  in  which  it  is  situated^  and  of  the  college,  shall  be  de- 
noted  also  the  number  and  denomination  of  the  teachers  of  professors, 
the  number  and  ages  of  the  pupils  or  students  in  such  school,  acade- 
my or  college,  the  extent  of  the  library,  if  any,  attached  thereto, 
the  cost  or  value,  and  state  of  repair  of  the  several  edifices  devoted 
to  literature,  and  such  other  general  remarks  as  may  serve  to  show 
the  progress  or  declension  of  the  several  primary  schools,  academies, 
a u i ^ gqgs . Out  of  these  reports,  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  annually  compile,  and  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  at,  or 
near  the  commencement  of  their  annual  session,  a view  of  the  state  of 
public  education,  within  the  Commonwealth,  embracing  a history  of 
the  progress,  or  declension  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in  the  year 
next  preceding  and  illustrating  its  actual  condition  and  future 
prospects. 

XXVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  President  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  Literary  Fund  shall  continue,  as  heretofore,  under  ttoe 
protection  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  depositary  and  guardian  of 
that  fund,  and  to  them  all  conveyances  shall  be  made  of  property 
presented  ifco  or  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Literary  Fund. 

XXVIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of 
acts  coming  within  the  purview  of  this  act,  shall  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby  repealed. 

XXIX.  This  act  shall  commence  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
the  passage  thereof. 

[Copied,  except  the  sums  in  the  blanks,  from  an  original  printed  for 
the  house  of  delegates  of  Virginia.] 

The  part  of  the  former  resolution,  denominating  and  providinqfor 
the  erection  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  has  been  since  executed; 
at  such  cost,  however,  to  the  literary  fund  of  the  state,  as  to  im- 
pair, very  much,  its  ability  to  sustain  a system  of  primary  schools, 
coextensive  with  the  territory  and  the  wants  of  the  commonwealth. 
Whatever  errors  may  have  been  committed  intltbe  location  of  the  uni - 
versity,  and  in  the  structure  of  its  edifices,  should  give  place  to 
zea.  tor  its  ultimate  success  , in  which  every  state  of  this  union  has 
an  ^ i teres t as  well  as  Virginia.  To  the  other  parts  of  the  present 
system  for  her  elementary  instruction,  a hope  may  be  rationally  in- 
dulged, that  when  time  shall  disclose  their  defects,  the  wisdom  of 
her  legislature  will  not  be  backward  in  devising  for  them  suitable 
remedies. 

NOTE  XIX. 

The  importance  of  detaining  a child  near  his  mother's  side  and 
benecui  bis  paternal  roof,  until  his  moral  principles  are  firmly 
establish- 
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sssru^ai^rjsrrd^sls??2  ia„.. 

affection,  in  the  Tatted  hf oS  f®1  f *,. *5at  the  current  of  domestic 
and  filial  love  consti tutebth»bhfJ+SUSEe"ded  or  Pel"ve,"ted . Parental 
all  other  priJIte  SmJes  nutrient  of  public  as  well  as  . 

rativeaef?eltstho?ethenouh?]rnLderl5,e  3 £<*"«'-“t1on  from  the  compa- 
ancient  states?  If  the  Athenian  f*-0"  of  ‘S®1"0  m°st  distinguished 
Roman,  the  Jub^c  L^priJS^  mSrlinro/SlI’^J3"6  sur<’ass®d  the 

thePpupil  was*  earlyNorn^rom^his^oth*16^6  W'?"!®n  "er®  d®9'"adldt9|nd 

other^ti  1 ^Asiatic  ^ °"e  t®*,<:h®r’  """’S  M s%d^sLnSi  ^Jy^n-  1 " 
perverted  the  influenc^o^the'1^"^  of  Aspasia  and  of  corruption. 

If  ?he  stidy  of  ?he  Greek  Ind  °f  •nla?flMeflt. 

the  occupation  of  the  orinrary  school  or  if  tha^h*0?™  ma£®  a Part  of 
out  too  qreat  exoense  Ip*  or  if  that  be  impracticable  with- 

than  that  ai.  which  it  ll  nw 'SSrSUd  re?ht0/  1atr.period  of  1 1 f e 
elementary  schools  might  be  vet^f^rtho*.  j[he  term  of  instruction  in  the 

the  commencement  of "^the  cel  1 eqiat^cours e^and^  + hp  t0  TeaCh 

be  ai|Peanrac^^yaU°9eth'erS  °r  -ther,eea^dp^Larrsdc^o?°wU^,dthen 

of^pplijftion^ol^b*  °f  study  pecoliarl’y  adaptelTto  the”  irs^years5 

Snder^M^gTthe  a^f^S^anTih^s^'r  tK 

6aS  i ^.comprehended , and ‘acquire^in^boy  hood  * y * knowUd^ 

!^?idj'^^L’ir?^3fiFJ^ihlLTsr?r^?“lhru^ebr^  «; 

;fi  cr  w;^c5  a;?.  »,;s:;9:;d*sjr^:':;;:;1.oic.d“d 

tractive,  and-at  thela^  ^iL^o^Jd^ou^^r^rs tud^^r^e^re 
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grammar  of  any  language,  but  especially  of  one  of  such  complex  struc- 
ture as  the  Latin.  May  it  not  be  asserted  that  the  application  of 
Latin  syntax  to  the  construction  of  Latin  poetry,  requires  as  much 
labour  of  memory,  and  reason  too,  as  the  study  of  Locke  on  the  Human 
Understanding;  its  partial  abridgment  in  the  logic  of  Duncan,  or  of 
Blair's  or  Kaims'  Elements  of  Criticism?  What  mere  boys  commonly 
understand  of  the  beauties,  or  gather  of  the  spirit  of  Horace  or 
Juvenal,  may  be  inferred  from  our  own  recollection,  or  learnt  by  at- 
tending to  the* trans la tion  of  those  Roman  poets,  by  nine-tenths  of 
those  youth,  in  whose  hands  they  are  now  thus  early  placed.  It  has 
been  suggested,  with  philosophical  ingenuity,  by  an  eminent  professor, 
that  a distribution  of  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  should  be  made 
into  their  vocabularies  and  their  structure,  sentiment  and  learning, 
so  as  to  give  proper  offices  for  the  memory,  reason,  taste  and  judg- 
ment. The  first  should  be  the  labour  of  childhood;  the  last  of  more 
advanced  youth. 


NOTE  XX. 

The  division  of  the  territory  of  a state  into  townships  has  been 
found  to  be  as  instrumental  to  the  improvement  of  its  roads  and 
bridges,  as  to  the  proper  administration  of  its  schools. 

NOTE  XXI. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  seventh  article  of  the  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  expressly  required  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  state,  in  such  manner  as  that 
the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis. 

The  legislature  accordingly  passed,  in  1824,  a general  act  on 
this  subject,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  approbation.  In 
the  event  of  the  acceptance  of  its  provisions,  three  "schoolmen"  are 
to  be  elected  by  each  township,  ward  or  borough,  to  serve  for  three 
years,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  assured  by  the  election  in  the  first 
year;  of  one  for  a single  year,  and  another  for  but  two  years,  that 
ever  after,  one  vacancy  only  shall  arise  and  be  filled  in  each  year. 
They  are  required  to  make  a list  of  all  such  children,  within  their 
respective  towhships,  wards  or  boroughs,  as  are  between  six  and  four- 
teen years  of  age,  where  parents  or  guardians  are  too  poor  to  edu- 
cate them,  and  to  send  them  to  the  most  convenient  school,  supplying 
them,  at  the* same  time,  with  books  and  stationary. 
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pop^J ‘llTtf„hr £’°f , lEHh r ' *”%ai  sZtzzr n 

prevailed^in^relation3^1^?^^^^^’  a laudable  spirit  has  recently 

m= 

intelA12!3fS  of  thf  y°Uth  th6y  comPrehend°a^ngrn?heir  pSpils1  93  the 

ss:;sr5-.a--f5:isSs;?  His  fB 

that  of  New-York  two  S?r?^pc  °Id  ?nd  hardened  offenders.  In 
delinquents  are  inrlS^H  • L se?m  t0  have  been  committed:  all 

under" twentv-one  vel^  !f  " ! 6 class  of  juvenile  offenders,  who  are 
lorn  cMldfJn  S!  poverty  Sho  ’ ti'lH?*0'!9  tbfm  the  abandoned  and  for! 
tion,  are  classed  with  thosp  1L S 1 mpl^  . °bjec  ts  of  humane  comroisera- 
crime.  The  inslituiiSn  5s  in  5??  ?honfinement  is  a punishment  for 
and  conducted;  and  the  most  i n ter  es  ti  ^0? *1  ? ?C£h  * ad"?1?"ably  arranged 
that  growing  commercial  metropolis  of  the  United  statff  1 shmen ts  of 

and  Ll^caShiI?4Shsyslemfof0edu«tie  ci‘ies-  il?  "h1ch  tte  monitorial 
limits,  and  Is  aided  b?  ?he  p?”ec??;„sSo?arb^d<.farhbSy0nd  itS  f0r™r 
bles,  maps  and  pictures  andPESnn«i  * ! ?1e  teachers,  numerous  ta- 
culated  to  put  ti  the  test  3fPex£!^mf^  books  * are  Institutions  cal- 
unsettled  science  if  th^  Slnfiifl-  nt  ma!?y  neW  pri"ciples,  in  the 
instruction.  Over  that  for  hov<;  a<i°w  mav  ar*lowe<i  it,  of  public 

s;  ssaSilP^S  SS-“:- 

NOTE  XXII. 

period  amou„tedPto  m^loTof do'^sT Ir " S SO ISlo ^ "Jla ? ! tHa‘ 
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rette,  which  wis  ordered*5 tSTbe^nnia n j"  Fr?nce»  Jas  attached  a cor 
ditions,  with  students  on  board  whn  equipped  for  different  expe 

mander , wiith  the  aid  of  IblS  iJimSS  t«  S ™de:  3 skilful  "aval  com 

unrigging  a vessel,  in  repairing  the  rridl  ?nstructed  in  rigging  anc 
gagemen t at  sea,  and  in  V°ya9e  °r  a"  — 

vi  ous ^examination  h^as^erSainJ^hi^0  *»•»• «"*"  a pre- 
algebra,  geometry,  statics  ratndn®av?gf^or0f1C,®"6y  1n  ar,*hn,®t^-" 

one,  that  the  pupils  wiil^uarref  with  "each  nth  rai,itary  schools  in 
common  among  them.  This  supposes  that  !!f?  ?ther>  and  duels  will  be 
si  gnated  for  distinct  professions  whSch  J,h>Vftbeen  a,ready  de- 
common  studies  would  be  unnecessary  +?ii  f£  m*the  nature  of  their 
their  respective  schools  St  prlclice  whlnSSS?*  J°  be  “P^-ted  foo 
cease  altogether,  if  it  had  ever  bSfnr.^S-*^  da?9er  «°u1d  of  cour. 
probable  that  the  very  oppisItS  r«I?t  -JJiJ*!?-  14  1s  more  tha" 

evils  remedied,  whichnnow  occur  in  act.,.?  Jd  h?ppe";  and  some  of  the 
Of  naval  and  military  commanders  SeSSSSSd  ?®rV1?e:  from  the  Jaa'ousis 
One  great  advantage  that  ed  to  act  in  concert, 

union  of  all  the  pCpili  edS?a ted 9f^rbd«?Xpe^ ted  t0  result  from  the 
would.be,  that  they  would  all  partake  r»t6+h  1 Ve^  P^rp??  es  ab  Nest  Poin- 
provement  already  prevalent  there  whirif  bbe  admirable  spirit  of  im- 
than  to  create  any  where,  but  which  isCth!^n  rnor®  53uy  to  Preserve 
graphy  of  the  adjacent  country  which cIJ!  IfS  J 0teJuby  that  toP°" 
demy  every  avenue  to  dissipation  and  vi?!S  °If  fr?m  ?he  m11*tary  aca- 
practice,  are  yet  provided  for  military  * fchools  whatever,  of 
healthy  and  almost  equally  insulated  naval  students.  The  very 

of  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake  have  htS  COfnpris  in9  The  defences 
purpose;  fortresses  MonroJ  JJd CalhSSJ®  baan .^commended  for  this 
at  Point  Comfort,  the  other  on  there?™*?!  Iorfner  on  the  main  land, 
the  point.  Better  situations  could  *iot  hlywf?ifneh  1sland  opposite  to 
are  nearly  central  to  the  Atlantic  flnL-e  WeP  chosen,  because  they 
the  strongest  military  for tif i?atio£ S25JeIh!f  the  United  States,  and 
best  naval  stations.  Yards  and  don«*c.P°n  i!)e.  coast,  and  oneof  tbe' 
cinity  of  the  schools,  .Sd  s"Je  « a 5e  1n  4he  1">™edi>te  vi- 
brate the  arts  of  attack  and  defence  in  and.moda's  to  illus- 

aa  we„  as  the  structure  of  tlUlXtr'e^lL *!?’ Jhrsh^pVS^?’ t<°n' ’ 
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NOTE  XXIV. 

Mew  Jersey  created  her  school  fund  in  1819,  of  certain  United 
States,  turnpike,  and  bank  stocks,  one-tenth  of  the  state  tax  of 
1819,  computed  at  $8000,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a banking  house 
in  the  city  of  Jersey,  and  of  all  future  appropriations,  gifts  and 
legacies.  It  amounted,  exclusive  of  the  two  last  items,  to  about 
$100,000.  In  the  lastseven  years  something  less  than  that  amount  has 
been  added  to  it.  Its  income  does  not  probably  exceed  ten  thousand 
dollars  a year,  and  an  age  must  elapse  before  it  will  suffice  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  purpose. 

There  does  seem  in  the  present  fluctation  and  uncertainty  of  the 
value  of  bank-stocks,  some  hazard  in  vesting  a perpetual  fund  in  such 
securities,  if,  indeed,  they  may  be  jo  called.  Another  subject  of 
investiture,  of  simple  management  and  free  from  hazard,  would  be  found 
in  the  canal  stocks  of  this  and  the  other  states.  Such  an  investiture 
would  be  attended  with  this  advantage , that  when  foreign  war,  or  the 
derangements  from  any  other  cause,  of  external  commerce,  embarrassed 
the  operations  of  endangered  the  safety  of  the  banks,  internal  trade 
supplying  the  place  of  foreign,  would  render  the  canal  more  productive. 
This  would  especially  ajiply  to  a canal  connecting  the  Raritan  and  the 
Delaware . 

If  New  Jersey,  therefore,  chose,  at  once,  to  create  an  adequate 
school  fund,  she  would /have  only  to  subscribe  its  amount  to  the  stock 
of  that  canal,  with  such  shares  as  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  might  subscribe,  along  with  the  United  States,  being  sufficient 
together  for  its  prompt  completion,  on  a scale  suited  to  its  object; 
and  borrowing  the  amount  of  her  subscription,  she  might  provide  for 
the  annual  payment  of  the  interest,  and  the  gradual  discharge  of  the 
principal  of  the  debt  thus  contracted  out  of  her  present  school  fund, 
and  a part  of  her  annual  revenue;  reserving  the  dividends  upon  the 
canal  stock  to  lay  the  foundation  and  to  commence  the  operation  of 
her  system  of  elementary  instruction,  as  soon  as  the  cans!  shall  be 
completed,  which  ought  not  to  occupy  more  than  three  years. 

NOTE  XXV. 

Robert  Y.  Forsythe,  the  elder  son  of  Major  Forsythe,  the  first 
Marshal  of  Georgia,  and  brother  of  the  late  American  Minister  to 
Spain,  died  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Savannah  in  the  autumn  of  1797. 

He  was  the  competitor  of  William  Gaston  of  North  Carolina,  late  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  of  Philip  C.  Pendleton 
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of  Virginia,  late  a federal  district  judge,  for  the  first  h°?°r  ™ 
the  class  which  graduated  at  Princeton  the  preceding  year,  at  the 
annual  ccommencemen t of  which  he  prooouneed  the 

He  was  the  best  public  speaker  who  had  been  in  the  coiUge  or 
New  Jersey  for  many  years,  and  he  has  not  perhaps  01  ten  been  since 
surpassed.  He  was  also  distinguished  for  every  moral  grace 
tue;  and  was  alike  esteemed  and  beloved  by  ail  who  knew  ^ 

no  one  more  truly  than  by  him,  who  having  been,  along  with  the  pre 
sent  Bishop  of  New  York,  his  room-mate,  has  now  the  melancholy 
pleasure  of  rendering  this  poor  tribute  to  his  memory. 

John  Watson,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  estimationoof  the  whole  col- 
1 e op  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  scholar  in  the  class  which 
graduated  in  the  year  1797,  of  which  Dr.  Frederick  Beasley  of  North 
Carolina,  the  present  Provost  of  the  University  of  Penr,syl vania, 

Joseph  Alston,  late  Governor  <5f  South  Carolina,  George  M.  Troup,  the 
present  Governor  of  Georgia,  Henry  Edwards,  Senator  of  Connect  Cue, 

James  Clark  of  North  Carolina,  and  Thomas  B ^ J . 0 f .M ® ryl a ni**l>te 
members  o:  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Richard  Rush,  lat^ 
Minister  to  London,  and  now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  were  .ellow 
students.  Among  these  and  many  other  competitors,  the  mer it  of 
Watson  rose  above  all  public  distinctions;  and  he  declined  being  a 
candidate  for  any  college  honor.  !t  would  be  no  easy  task  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  worth,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  whi<.h  this  gentle 
man  Dossessed;  who,  from  being  aopcor  orphan  boy,  and  tne  bar  keeper 
of  aPtavern,  became  the  president  of  a college  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
he  contributed  to  found,  and  died  twenty-four  years  ago,  1 Q 

a martyr  to  the  learning  which  he  cultivated.  He  was  the  Kirk  Wh.t<> 

'^Born  to  poverty,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  education, 
he  taught  the  grammar  school,  at  the  same  time  that  he  r®gularly  re- 
cited and  maintained  the-:  first  standing  in  his  class,  and  acquired  a 
modern  language,  not  included  among  its  studies. 

The  homage  here  paid  to  his  various  and  exalted  worth,  the  ob- 
ject of  almost  universal  reverence  while  he  lived,  will  not  seem  ex- 
aggerated to  those  who  will  read  the  annexed  letter  from  ^Presi- 
dent of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  who  knew  him  well  from  his  youth, 
?o  the  hour  5hich9rcbbed  his  native  state,  his  friends  and  country, 
of  his  many  virtues  and  increasing  usefulness. 
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Baltimore,  Md . November  5th,  1826. 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Carnahan. 

My  Dear  Sir — Having  referred  tommy  deceased  class  mate,  Mr. 

John  Watson,  in  a discourse  which  I had  lately  the  honor  of  pronoun- 
cing in  your  presence,  it  would  be  gratifying  to  me,  and  I hope,  not 
an  unpleasing  task  to  you,  to  add  to  the  imperfect  eulogy  which  I 
have  made  on  our  long  departed  friend,  such  further  notice  of  the 
singular  incidents  of  his  early  life  as  your  recollection  can  supply. 

Such  a life,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  borne  in  remembrance!  for 
the  sake  of  our  Alma  Mater,  who  kindly  nurtured  all  its  excellent 
qualities,  and  as  a useful  example  to  her  younger  sons;  for  I do  not 
think  that  I have,  in  the  brief  narrative  to  which  your  answer  with 
this  request  Will  be  annexed,  magnified  the  estimation  in  which  Mr. 
Watson  was  held  by  all  his  fellow  students,  as  wall  as  by  the  faculty 
and  trustees  of  Nassau  Hall. 

The  discourse,  of  which  I have,  not  Without  reluctance,  furnished 
at  the  request  of  the  societies,  a copy  for  publication,  was  prompted 
by  a faint  hope,  that  a discussion  of  its  leading  topics  might  prove 
of  some  practical  benefit;  and  I am  very  confident  that  to  those  who 
may  honor  it  with  a perusal,  it  will  present  no  subject  so  interesting 
as  you  may  render  the  reference  extorted  from  me,  in  composing  it,  to 
one  who,  while  living,  ever  undervalued  a merit  that  we  delighted  to 
honor,  and  which  now,  that  he  is  gone,  I am  sure  you  will  concur 
with  me  in  thinking  I have  not  exaggerated. 

With  high  esteem,  I am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  friend  and  faithful  servant, 

C.  F.  MERCER. 

To  the  Hon.  Fe  . ion  Mercer. 

Dear  Sir, 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  I communicate  to  you  a few  singular 
incidents  in  the  early  life  of  our  long  departed  friend  John  Watson 
illustrative  of  his  ardent  desire  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  difficul- 
ties he  overcame  in  attaining  his  eminence  in  literature  and  science. 

John  Watson  was  descended  of  poor  but  reputable  parents,  west  of 
the  mountains  in  Pennsylvania.  His  parents  taught  him  to  read  at  an 
early  age,  and  my  impression  is,  that  he  never  went  regularly  to 
school,  or  if  he  did,  it  was  for  a very  short  period.  He  did  not  re- 
collect that  he  had  any  uncommon  attachment  to  books,  until  when 
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about  six  or  seven  years  old,  his  father  made  him  a present  of  a tale 
or  novel,  I think  it  was  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  He  imme- 
diately commenced  the  reading,  and  became  so  interested  in  the  story, 
that,  if  permitted,  he  would  have  read  all  night.  From  that  period, 
his  desire  to  read  and  to  obtain  knowledge  was  insatiable.  His 
father  cherished  his  desire  df  improvement  by  furnishing  books, 
chiefly  on  geography  and  history. 

When  our  friend  was  about  nine  years  of  age  he  was  deprived  of 

his  father,  who  lost  his  life  by  a -Fall  from  his  horse.  WheJhier  his 

mother  died  before  this  period,  or  was  left  in  such  destitute  circum- 
stances that  she  was  unable  to  provide  for  the  support  of  her  son,  I 
do  not  recollect;  Young  Watson  had  no  relatives  west  of  the  moun- 
tains. Of  his  father's  family  I know  nothing.  His  mother's  resided 
near  Cranberry,  in  this  state. 

The  orphan  boy  was  taken  into  the  family  of  his  father's  friend, 
fed  and  clothed  and  required  to  perform  such  services  as  he  was  ca- 
pable of  rendering.  The  lady  wit.**  horn  he  lived,  had  a handsome 

collection  of  books,  an*d  especia..  * jf  novels,  of  which  she  was  a 

great  reader.  She  soon  discovered  that  Watson  was  at  every  leisure 
moment  reading  these  fictions.  Whether  she  thought  they  were  improper 
books  for  a boy  of  his  age,  or  that  his  reading  occupied  too  much  of 
his  time,  is  uncertain.  She  forbade  him  touching  her  novels.  He 
wished  to  be  obedient  to.  a lady  who,  in  every  other  respect,  used  him 
kindly,  but  he  could  not  resist  his  desire  to  read.  He  secretly  took 
her  books,  and  concealing  them  in  private  places  read  them  by  stealth. 
This  stratagem  was  discovered,  the  book  case  was  locked,  and  the  key 
securely  kept.  Mortified  and  miserable,  Watson  lay  awake  whole 
nights  thinking  about  the  books,  and  devising  means  to  obtain  them. 

His  mistress,  (for  so  she  may  be  called)  he  knew,  was  inexorable  on 
this  subject.  To  use  stratagem  again,  he  thought  wrong  and  dangerous. 
When  in  this  state  of  mind  he  found  a key,  and  it  occurred  to  him 
the t it  might  possibly  open  the  book-case.  In  her  absence,  agitated 
by  fear  lest  he  should  not  succeed,  and  by  a sense  of  guilt,  relieving 
he  was  doing  a wicked  thing,  he  made  the  experiment,  and  was  success- 
ful. He  took  out  a volume,  read  and  returned  it  again  when  he  found 
therlady  was  absent,  and  took  another.  This  practice  he  continued 
until  he  had  read  every  book  in  the  closet.  Watson,  you  know,  was 
one  of  the  most  conscientiously  honest  men  that  eve'  breathed,  and 
he  said  (and  I fully  believe  his  declaration)  that  this  was  the  only 
theft  he  ever  committed.  It  is  not  distinctly  recollected  whether 
he  remained  in  thse*.  same  family  where  the  incident  related  occurred* 
or  removed  to  another  place.  I can  only  say  that  the  facts  which 
follow  are  substantial ly  correct. 
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The  gentleman  with  whom  he  lived  keeping  a tavern  and  retail  store* 
taught  him  writing  and  arithmetic,  in  order  that  he  might  be  a use- 
ful assistant  in  his  business.  As  soon  as  capable  of  service,  Watson 
was  employed  intthe  store  and  in  the  bar-room,  as  circumstance  re- 
quired. Still  his  beloved  books  occupied  his  attention  at  every 
leisure  moment.  Addison8s  Spectator  fell  into  his  hands,  and  was 
read  with  great  delight.  But  prefixed  to  each  number  he  usually  found 
a Latin  sentence  which  he  could  not  understand.  This  was  a source  of 
great  mortification,  and  excited  an  intense  desire  to  learn  Latin? 
About  this  time,  when  perhaps  he  was  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  he 
got  possession  of  a copy  of  Horace  and  an  old  broken  Latin  Dictionary, 
and  with  these  instruments,  without  a grammar  or  any  other  aid,  he 
commended  learning  Latin.  By  unremitted  diligence  and  vast  labour  he 
became  able  to  understand  a great  part  of  that  difficult  author. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  Alexander  Addison,  then  President  of 
thte  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
lodged  at  the  public  house  were  Watson  lived,  and  returning  to  his 
lodgings  one  night  at  a late  hour,  after  the  family  had  retired  to 
rest,  he  found  the  young  bar-keeper  reading  Horace  by  fire  light. 
Entering  into  familiar  conversation  with  Watson,  he  learned  with  sur- 
prise the  study  in  which  he  was  engaged  and  the  progress  he  had  made. 
Addison  expressed  his  delight  in  finding  the  lad  so  laudably  employed 
and  his  regret  that  he  was  not  furnished  with  better  means  of  obtain- 
ing a classical  education;  and  at  the  same  time  promised  to  bring  him 
suitable  books  at  the  next  session  of  the  Court.  This  was  the  first 
encouraging  word  the  orphan  boy  had  H%ard  respecting  his  studies 
since  the  death  of  his  father.  Its  effect  was  transporting.  In  ima- 
gination he  saw  himself  a learned  man,  able  to  read  Latin  and  Greeks 
and  every  thing  he  wished.  The  ardently  desired  time  arrived,  nd 
the  judge  rode  upoto  the  tavern  door.  Watson,  anticipating  he 
hostler,  seized  the  horse's  bridle,  and  at  the  same  time  cast  an  Impa- 
tient look  at  the  portmanteau.  "I  have  brought  you  the  books,  my 
good  lad,"  said  the  judge.  "Never,"  said  Watson,  when  relating 
this  incident,  "did  I experience  a more  joyful  moment.  My  heart  was 
so  full  I could  not  utter  a word."  A Latin  Grammar,  AEsop's  Fables, 
Selectae  Veteri  Testamento,  and  a good  Latin  Dictionary,  was  the 
treasure. 

Having  given  some  general  directions  respecting  the  manner  of 
studying  the  Latin  Grammar,  and  of  (applying  its  rules  in  the  course 
of  reading,  the  judge  promised  to  furnish  such  books  as  would  be 
suitable  at  future  periods.  This  pledge  was  faithfully  redeemed. 
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Addison  furnished  young  Watson  not  only  with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classicks,  but  also  with  such  words  as  he  judged  useful  on  history. 
Belles  Lettres  , Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Metapnysicks , and 
other  subjects.  His  own  library,  which  was  extensive  and  well  selec- 
ted, as  well  as  those  of  his  professional  brethren,  were  at  the 
service  of  our  friend  until  his  death.  Of  this  kindness  Watson  al- 
ways retained  the  most  grateful  remembrance. 

After  he  had  made  considerable  progress  ini  learning  Latin  by  his 
own  unaided  efforts,  he  became  acquainted  with  a boy  of  the  same 
age  with  himself,  and  of  similar  ardour  in  acquiring  knowledge,  This 
boy  was  a regular  scholar  at  a grammar  school  in  the  village  where 
Watson  l^ved.  When  out  of  school  he  came  to  Watson  and  read  over  the 
lesson  of  the  preceding  day,  and  they  prepared  together  the  task  of 
that  which  followed.  Afterssome  time  spent  in  this  manner,  the 
teacher  of  the  school  offered  his  assistance,  and  invi ted  Watson , 
whenever  he  had  a leisure  hour,  to  come  to  the  school  and  recite  with 
his  young  friend.  Of  this  privilege  he  availed  himself  when  an  op- 
portunity offered.  In  this  manner  he  became  one  of  the  most  thorough 
Latin  and  Greek  scholars  that  I ever  knew.  I must  not  here  omit  to 
mention  an  act  of  imprudence  Often  lamented,  and  probably  the  cause 
of  our  friend's  premature  death.  He  and  his  companion  became  so 
deeply  interested  in  their  studies,  that  three  or  four  hours  was  the 
longest  time  they  uosa&lly  permitted  themselves  to  sleep  each  night. 
And  that  they  might  not  feel  drowsy  they  agreed  to  eat  sparingly  of 
light  food.  Under  this  severe  regimen  and  intense  application  to 
study,  at  unseasonable  hours,  their  strength  began  to  fail.  Having 
read  in  some  book  that  the  cold  bath  would  invigorate  weak  constitu- 
tions, they  rose  at  day  break,  gave  each  other  a shower  with  cold 
water  immediately  from  the  pump.  On  Watson  the  effect  was  fatal.  He 
was  seized  with  a chill.  A pain  in  his  breast  and  a cough  succeeded, 
from  which  he  was  never  wholly  exempt  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

Until  he  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age  he  remained  in  his 
station  at  the  counter  and  in  the  bar  room,  improving  hirmelf  at 
every  leisure  moment  in  the  ancient  classicks,  and  in  various  branches 
of  literature  and  science.  At  this  period  his  attainments  and  worth 
became  known,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  John  M.  Millan, 

D.  D.  he  was  appointed  usher  in  the  academy  of  Canonsburg.  Here  in 
the  autumn  of  1793,  I became  acquainted  with  this  amiable  and  in  many 
respects  extraordinary  man.  He  was  my  first  tutor  when  I commenced 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  In  this  occupation  he  remained 
eighteen  months.  Add  his  venerable  patron  believing  him  worthy  the 
best 
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advantages  our  country  afforded,  procured  him  a place  on  the  Leslie 
Fund,  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  The  sum  received  from  this  fund 
not  being  fully  sufficient  to  pay  boarding  and  college  charges,  the 
balance  and  what  was  necessary  for  clothing,  books,  and  contingent 
expenses.  Father  M’Millian.  (for  * know-no  other  name  more  appropri- 
ate than  that  by  which  he  is  usually  called  in  the  West  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.) generously  offered  to  pay  from  his  own  resources.  Having 
mentioned  this  eminently  good  man,  now  near  eighty  years  of  age,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying,  that  he  has  aided  in  educating  more  young 
men  than  any  other  individual  in. the  United  States.  Living  in 
patriarchal  simplicity,  he  has  been  able  for  more  than  fiftyyyears  to 
contribute  largely  to  this  important  object.  In  order  to  relieve  his 
benevolent  and  liberal  patron  from  this  expense,  John  Watson,  as  you 
know  took  charge  of  the  Grammar  school  in  the  college,  and  at  the 
same  time  recited  in  his  class.  I need  not  mention  to  you  his  stand- 
ing as  a scholar  in  „he  college,  nor  his  amiable  disposition,  con- 
ciliatory manners,  unblemished  morals  and  unaffected  piety.  With  his 
eminence  in  all  these  respects  you  are  well  acquainted.  Although  our 
lamented  friend  had  made  high  attainments  in  literature  and  science 
before  he  entered  college,  I doubt  ‘■'hetber  any  individual  has  derived 
more  advantage  from  a college  life  He  was  prepared  to  receive  the 
benefits  whifch  the  institution  afforded.  He  formed  regular  and  sys- 
tematic habits  of  study.  He  became  acquainted  with  his  own  powers. 

He  learned  perfectly  many  things  of  which,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
say,  he  had  previously  only  a smattering.  On  returning  to  his  native 
state,  greatly  improved  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  knew  him,  he  was 
immediately  chosen  principal  of  the  academy  at  Canonsburg;  and  soon 
after  by  an  able  and  powerful  appeal  to  the  Legislature  he  obtained 
the* charter  of  Jefferson  College. 

To  those  who  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  this  uncommon 
man,  I would  hardly  dare  to  say  how  highly  I estimate  his  literary 
and  scientific  attainments.  I know  he  could  translate  with  facility 
French,  Spanish  and  Italian;  that  he  was  a good  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
scholar;  that  he  had  collected  and  written  in  short  hand  copious  ma- 
terials for  a large  work  which  he  intended,  if  his  life  had  been 
prolonged,  to  prepare  for  the* press. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  to  me  there  always  appeared  something 
very  peculiar  in  the  mental  character  of  this  man.  Although  his  early 
education  was  so  irregular,  and  he  had  read  so  many  and  so  various 
books,  there  was  nothing  confused  and  heterogeneous  in  his  mind  on 
any  subject.  His  knowledge  was  not  a mere  historical  detail  of  the 
opinions  of  others.  His  own  sentiments , vhich  were  definite  and  fixed, 

xli 

he  could  unfold  in  language  simple,  clear,  forcible,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  elegant.  He  often  said  his  memory  was  very  deficient  and 
treacherous.  And  if  by  a good  memory  we  understand  the  power  of  re- 
collecting words  that  have  little  or  no  connexion,  or  of  repeating 
the  precise  language  of  a speaker  or  writer,  his  remark  was  in  some 
degree  true.  In  these  respects  he  possessed  no  uncommon  faculty.  But 
in  remembering  facts,  arguments,  and  the  substance  of  any  thing  he 
had  read  or  heard,  I never  knew  his  superior.  His  intellectual  fur- 
niture seemed  to  be  arranged  and  classed  in  a manner  so  orderly,  that 
he  could  without  effort  seize  analogies  fit  to  illustrate  his  meaning, 
and  recur  to  principles  and  facts-*  neces sary  to  complete  his  argument. 
At  about  the  age  of  thirty  years  our  lamented  friend,  possessing  a 
mind  pure,  vigorous  and  enlightened,  and  a heart  affectionate,  bene- 
volent and  pious,  was  removed  to  a better  world,  esteeming  in  death, 
as  he  had  long  done  in  life,  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel  of 
infinitely  more  value  than  all  human  science. 

With  high  es.eem,  I am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 
JAMES  CARNAHAN 
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THE  ESSEX  COUNTY  LYCEUM, 
at  their 

FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING, 
May  5,  1830. 


BY  DANIEL  APPLETON  WHITE. 


"What  is  a man, 

"If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time, 

"Be  but  to  sleep,  and  feed?  A beast,  no  more. 
''Sure,  he,  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
"Looking  before,  and  after,  gatte  us  not 
"That  capability  and  godlike  reason, 

"Tc  fust  in  us  unused." 

SHAKSPEARE . 
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ADDRESS. 

I CONGRATULATE  you,  my  friends,  upon  the  present  meeting, 
as  the  result  of  your  successful  exertions  to  establish  Lyceums 
in  your  respective  towns,  and  to  form  a County  Association  to 

them’  1n  the  noble  work  of  mutual  improvement 
and  the  diffusion  of  us  etui  know ledge. 

than  t5ZS  Introductory  Address,  nothing  more  will  be  attemoted, 
than  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  design  of  Lyceums,  their  ' 
leading  objects  and  advantages,  the  value  of  knowledge,  the 
importance  of  education,  especially  self-education;  and  to  glance 
at  a few  of  the  great  variety  of  topics,  which  may  be  usefully 
discussed  or  investigated  in  these  institutions 

. A?  t5e  F^SuX.  Cc?unty  Lyceum  owes  its  existance  to  the  local 
Lyceums  of  which  it  is  the  representati ve , so  it  is  especially 
designed  to  advance  their  interests  and  usefulness.  This  it 
will  be  ^ enabl ed  effectually  to  doa  in  the  simple  manner  pointed 
constitution;  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to 
provide  for  keeping  up  a friendly  i n tercours e between  the  several 
Town  Lyceums,  within  the  County,  and  for  co i , ecti nn  from  all 

i nf  nrmat  i nn  "f11  35  1*'°”'  SourcGS’  such  valuable  facts  and 

0n  ’t,3?  may  b<r  useful7y  transmitted,  in  a systematized 
forms  to  each  Lyceum  in  return,  that  each 
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with  the;  poet,  that  " a little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing." 

But,  in  our  community  certainly,  there  is  too  much  good  sense 
prevailing  among  the  people,  on  this  subject,  to  justify  such 
apprehensi°ns . They  neither  expect,  nor  desire,  in  these  in- 
stitutions, courses  of  learned  lectures  on  abs trusesbranches 
science,  beyond  their  ability  to  comprehend  or  apply  to  a 
valuable  purpose.  The  knowledge,  which  is  most  desirable  to 
them,  is  that  general  acquaintance  with  the  works  and  laws  of 
the  material  world,  which  tends  to  elevate  and  enlarge  the 
mind,  and  that  perception  of  their  own  nature,  duties,  and 
means  of  happiness,  which  may  assist  them  in  improving  their 
condition  in  life,  and  advancing  themselves  in  moral  and 
intellectual  excellence.  Is  not  a little  of  this  sort  of 
learning  better  than  none?  Is  not  much  of  it  desirable?  This, 

an3e^ceImiC°!!-ed^;  .Let  then  every  institution  for  producing 
h !atIn?i.1t  bu  en5ouCa9ed-  Fear  not  that  this  will 
**ut0  dis£urb  the  sober  habits  of  industry  among  any  portion 
of  the  people.  Every  acquisition  of  useful kknowl edge , every 
exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  to  obtain  it,  will,  on  the 
contrary,  serve  to  confirm  those  habits,  to  give  juster  views 
of  moral  obligation  and  the  duties  of  social  life,  and  to 

2 1 ?hat. heedless  dissipation,  which,  in  a greater  or  less 
degree, inevitably  results  from  the  idleness  of  leisure  hours. 

others  again,  who  fear  no  particular  evil  consequences 
from  the  introduction  of  Lyceums,  affect  to  regard  them  as 
useless,  and,  like  some  other  great  societies  and  utopian 
projects  of  the  day,  little  more 

11 

than  a vain  parade,  as  the  name  itself  would  seem  to  indicate. 

But  why  are  they  useless?  Because  knowledge  may  be  better 
obtained  from  books  than  from  lectures,  especially  since  books 

^ree5f??me  SL,ch!ap  and  abundant.  But  are  there  not  many  who 
afe  s*2n  nnable  to  procure  the  books  necessary  for  affo^dinq 
them  the  variety  of  information,  which  they  desire,  even  had 

til  +h^1n!Li?-PerUie  thf,??  Are  tb ere  not  many,  too,  unaccustomed 
to  the  practice  of  reading,  who,  from  the  habit  of  listeninq 

to  discourses,  would  derive  essential  benefit  from  lectures? 

Would  not  many,  who  abound  in  books  more  than  in  leisure  for 

mfn1!)9  the**  fladly  accept  from  a lecture  what  might  cost  them 
any  hours  to  find  in  books?  Might  not  all  receive, in  this 
way,  val uabl e h i nts  , and  a salutary  mental  excitement?*  And 
is  not  the  multiplicity  of  books,  in  itself,  a great  evil  to 
those  who  cannot  discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  bad, 
between  those  which  improve  and  those  which  corrupt  the  mind? 

Has  not  a flood  of  worthless  publications  swept  away,  or  buried 
?u5  works  of  real  value,  on  which  past  generations 

Jo? t5h  sJamP  of  merit?  Are  not  many  of  the  most  fascinating 
fni  frau9ht  with  pollution  to  the  mind  of  the  youth- 

+ hl  £fc+er'  jMi.  11  ?ot  *he  indiscriminate  perusal  of  them  vitiate 

imagination,  prevent  habits  of  thought  and  reflection, 
without  which  all  reading  is  useless;  and  create  a disinclination. 


*The  late  eminent 
perfection  of  the  ear, 
knowft . Ideas  acquired 
than  those  acquired  by 


Dr.  Rush  says,  (Essays,  &c.  p.  47,)  "The 
as  an  avenue  to  knowledge,  is  not  sufficiently 
throughtthat  organ  are  much  more  durable 
the  eyes  . " 
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suited  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  society,  and  Which  is 
calculated  to  improve  and  exalt  the  mind  and  heart  of  him  who 
receives  it,  to  enlighten  and  aid  him  in  the  duties  of  his  P9*'- 
ticular  calling,  in  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  his  family  and 
children,  who  look  to  him  for  guidance  and  instruction;  which 
he  owes  to  his  country  and  to  his  God,  duties,  from  the  faithful 
performance  of  which,  there  can  be  no  dispensation.  In  proportion 
as  such  knowledge  abounds,  prejudice  and  vice  will  disappear.  The 
effect  of  all  sound  knowledge  is  to  purify  the  mind  from  prejudice, 
to  raise  it  above  low  desires  and  pursuits,  to  soften  and  subdue 
the  passions,  and  to  expand  and  refine  the  affections.  The  very 
exercise  of  the  faculties  in  acquiring  knowledge,  the  consciousness 
of  intellectual  power  which  it  excites,  the  rational  occupation 
and  entertainment  which  it  affords,  the  interesting  associations 
which  it  awakens,  as  well  as  the  stores  of  thought  and  contemplations 
which  it  gathers  for  the  mind,  all  have  a most  salutary  influence 
upon  the  moral  sentiments  and  character,  and  lead  directly  to  the 
formation  of  good  principles,  and  virtuous  habits.  # 

We  sometimes,  indeed,  see  distinguished  talents  and  attainments 
in  science,  united  v/ith  depravity  and  vice.  But  this  is  not  com- 
mon, and  it  is  still  less  so,  that  we  find  those  whose  understandings 
have  been  judiciously  cultivated,  and  who  have  advanced  themselves 
in  various  learning,  deficient  in  moral  rectitude.  In  all  ages  of 
the  world,  the  most  eminent  philosophers  have  generally  been 
illustrious  for 

25 

the#r  virtues.  But,  however  particular  causes  may  operate  in  some 
instances  to  counteract  the  moral  influence  of  knowledge  upon  the 
individual,  it  will  be  found  universally  the  case,  that  th e age 
and  country,  which  are  the  most  enlightened  by  knowledge,  are  also 

the  most  virtuous  and  happy.*  ^ ^ ^ 

It  is  not  because  I supposed  the  truth  of  what  has  now  been 
urged  in  behalf  of  knowledge  would  be  questioned  by  any  one,  that 
I have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  subject,  but  because,  like  many  other 
admitted  truths,  it  is  apt  to  be  practically  disregarded;  and  be- 
cause the  deeper  our  impression  is  of  the  value  of  knowledge,  the 
stronger  will  be  our  desire  to  possess  it,  and  the  more  strenuous 
our  efforts  to  diffuse  its  blessings  among  our  fellow  men.  In 
proportion  as  knowledge  ceases  to  be  cultivated,  the  deplorable 
evils  of  ignorance  and  moral  darkness  will  return-  Knowledge  is 
the  true  light  of  the  mind,  and  as  essential  to  it  for  its  safety 
and  guidance,  as  natural 


*A  writer  of  the  present  day,  in  England,  after  stating  that 
"no  fact  of  human  nature  is  better  ascertained  than  that  the  classes 
of  men , whose  range  of  ideas  is  the  narrowest,  are  the  most  prone 
to  vice,"  observes  Of  the  English  population  that  "in  the  narrow- 
ness of  th£  circle  of  ideas  and  its  effect  upon  morals,  no  class 
comes  so  near  the  lowest  of  all  as  the  highest  in  wealth  and 
fashion.  Few  individuals  in  that  class,  he  says,  can  endure  books, 
or  have  profited  by  the  forms  of  education  through  wfttch  they  have 
passed.  being  exempt  from  the  cares  of  life,  they  have  none  of  those 
ideas  which  the  occupations  of  the  middle  classes  force  them  to 
acquire.  The  circle  of  their  ideas,  therefore,  is  confined  to  their 
amusements  and  pleasures,  the  ceremonial  of  fashionable  life,  the 
private  history  of  a few  scores  of  families,  which  associate  with 
one  another  only,  which  they  call  the  world,  and  which  in  truth  are 
the  world  to  them.  The  demoralizing  effect  of  these  monotonous 

b'tr*  <i  wap  a n ^ f h i c n a v Vs  n m l^rl  P fl  "f*  1 fl  P 3 5 , IS  t h G SckfflG  With  th  6 
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ticular  calling,  in  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  his  family  and 
children,  who  look  to  him  for  guidance  and  instruction;  which 
he  owes  to  his  country  and  to  his  God,  duties,  from  the  faithful 
performance  of  which,  there  can  be  no  dispensation.  In  proportion 
as  such  knowledge  abounds,  prejudice  and  vice  will  disappear.  The 
effect  of  all  sound  knowledge  is  to  purify  the  mind  from  prejudice, 
to  raise  it  above  low  desires  and  pursuits,  to  soften  and  subdue 
the  passions,  and  to  expand  and  ref.ine  the  affections.  The  very 
exercise  of  the  faculties  in  acquiring  knowledge,  the  consciousness 
of  intellectual  power  which  it  excites,  the  rational  occupation 
and  entertainment  which  it  affords,  the  interesting  associations 
which  it  awakens,  as  well  as  the  stores  of  thought  and  con  temp  1 a ti ons 
which  it  gathers  for  the  mind,  all  have  a most  salutary  influence 
upon  the  moral  sentiments  and  character,  and  lead  directly  to  the 
formation  of  good  principles,  and  virtuous  habits. 

We  sometimes,  indeed,  see  distinguished  talents  and  attainments 
in  science,  united  with  depravity  and  vice.  But  this  is  not  com- 
mon, and  it  is  still  less  so,  that  we  find  those  whose  understandings 
have  been  judiciously  cultivated,  and  who  have  advanced  themselves 
in  various  learning,  deficient  in  moral  rectitude.  In  all  ages  of 
the  world,  the  most  eminent  philosophers  have  generally  been 
illustrious  for 

25 

thefF  virtues.  But,  however  particular  causes  may  operate  in  some 
instances  to  counteract  the  moral  influence  of  knowledge  upon  the 
individuals  it  will  be  found  universally  the  case,  that  the  age 
and  country,  which  are  the  most  enlightened  by  knowledge,  are  also 
the  most  virtuous  and  happy.* 

It  is  not  because  I supposed  the  truth  of  what  has  now  been 
urged  in  behalf  of  knowledge  would  be  questioned  by  any  one,  that 
I have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  subject,  but  because,  like  many  othfer 
admitted  truths,  it  is  apt  to  be  practically  disregarded;  and  be- 
cause the  deeper  our  impression  is  of  the  value  of  knowledge,  the 
stronger  will  be  our  desire  to  possess  it,  and  the  more  strenuous 
our  efforts  to  diffuse  its  blessings  among  our  fellow  men.  In 
proportion  as  knowledge  ceases  to  be  cultivated,  the  deplorable 
evils  of  ignorance  and  moral  darkness  will  return.  Knowledge  is 
the  true  light  of  the  mind,  and  as  essential  to  it  for  its  safety 
and  guidance,  as  natural 


*A  writer  of  the  present  day,  in  England,  after  stating  that 
"no  fact  of  human  nature  is  better  ascertained  than  that  the  classes 
of  men,  whose  range  of  ideas  is  the  narrowest,  are  the  most  prone 
to  vice,"  observes  df  the  English  population  that  "in  the  narrow- 
ness of  thd  circle  of  ideas  and  its  effect  upon  morals,  no'  class 
comes  so  near  the  lowest  of  all  as  the  highest  in  wealth  and 
fashion.  Few  individuals  in  that  class,  he  says,  can  endure  books, 
or  have  profited  by  the  forms  of  education  through  which  they  have 
passed.  being  exempt  from  the  cares  of  life,  they  have  none  of  those 
ideas  which  the  occupations  of  the  middle  classes  force  them  to 
acquire.  The  circle  of  their  ideas,  therefore,  is  confined  to  their 
amusements  and  pleasures,  the  ceremonial  of  fashionable  life,  the 
private  history  of  a few  scores  of  families,  which  associate  with 
one  another  only,  which  they  call  the  world,  and  which  in  truth  are 
the  world  to  them.  The  demoralizing  effect  of  these  monotonous 
pleasures  and  this  narrow  circle  of  ideas,  is  the  same  with  the 
monotonous  occupations  of  those  in  the  lowest  cl&ss,  who  are  confined 
to  the  constant  repetition  of  a small  number  of  operations,  and  whose 
senses  and  thoughts  for  almost  the  whole  of  their  working  hours  are 
chained  to  a few  objects."  Thus,  virtue  and  happiness  prevail  most 
in  those  classes  of  the  community,  whose  minds  have  the  most  liberal 
range  of  ideas,  and  whose  occupations  are  relieved  by  interesting 
objects  of  thought  and  feeling.  Such  must  be  the  case  in  all 
nations,  and  at  all  times,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  at  the 
",“j,cent  day. 
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light  is  to  the  body.  We  iustlv  fao i a a 

unfortunate  being,  whose evelaLrilc  Hd*®P  compassion  for  the 
the  sun  and  all  the  bpautif..i  aT®  clos®d  to  sweet  light  of 

is  not  less  entitled  to  our  compass i on ' 1 b 1 and  surely  he 
ignorance  and  closed  to  the  pSre  dpi ?nh+eh  I , mi n?  Is  darkened  by 
instead  of  being  cheered  and 1 t °f u koowl edge , and  who, 
by  reason,  and  tr5?h?  Ind  ?ttIll?oen^r°-9h  his.J°u^ey  of  life 
harpies  of  vice  haun torihv  +H1 1 1£en?e » ls  assailed  by  the  foul 

seized  upon  by  the  furies  c/fana  ticism'  °f  suPers ‘ 1 41 °" • «r 

the  immens  (^importance ^ of  eJu«?Tond9e ’ "h  • PSrCei Ve ’ at 
interested  thePlearned  anriw^Jh00’  a subJect»  which  has  always 
Vet,  after  all  thfi^uiries  anS  soeruf."??965  “"^ersal  attention, 
the  views  generally  entertained  «?PfS  1 5-°nS  upon  this  subject, 
and  imperfect.  We^are  apt  t£  reqard^t8^0?  a^eSA  to  be  limi*ed 

of  youth,  or,  if  ex  tended  beyond  t^t  oe?inS  fj  n?di  t0  ?he  Season 
exclusively  to  thocp  wi+h  „.h~Ja  Period,  as  belonging 

is  particularly  connected  W]!c ^LJT^63 s 1 on  or  occupation  it 
education  as  the  personal  and  DrartirfYS  would  lead  us  to  consider 
arid  at  all  periods  of  his  ? i f eP  i^h,  iC°!!Sern  of  every  individual 
time,  to  tax  your  natip  L k,  : * ?ha11  n6t  Presume,  at  this 

ful  theme,  but  shall  hope  to^b^indn? ? lar|e»  upon  this  fruit- 
chiefly  respecting  self -educati on  a^9mn  ln.a  desultory  remarks 
to  the  consideration  of  Lyceums  * 9S  more  lmnied l ately  applicable 

hends ^every * th i ng°whi chm?s  ^on^ucl  ve6  "B,e  °f  the  ««Pr.- 
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necessary 7know?edge°f  In^th?*0**6*  ariu  to  0ur  advancement  in 
certain  philosophers  hile  SjSsfdUKd h^siva.view  of  the  subject, 
the  great  differenel  2I!i-e5ed  education  as  the  cause  of 

attainments  and  character  Mr  Vocke3  + h |n te  ' ].ec tua  1 and  moral 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  f1?it  SSthir  5?t*prof2und  ?xplorer 

on  education,  says,  "That  of  all  f a systematic  treatise 

of  ten  are  what  they  I I?  gPod  or  eviTenu^I!?et  witl’  "ine  parts 
education.  It  is  thA  t i ev^  * usdful  or  not,  by  their 

kind;"  including,  as  he  didh  i^hfc  9reSt  dffference  in  man- 

impressions  of  as  ;ejy  as  anet-'efp?JUS  + ti2n’  the  sarliest 

education  th-  l liy. 8{i  “ J11*"®  efforts  for  self- 

in  all  his  L ?on«!S  Lii  if  Newton  relied  for  success, 

faculties,  . chan  the  »»«««««?  per-evering  exertion  of  his 

and  attributed  his  glSriSCs PSf 2S5v2?5^?V< ?uperior  endowments, 
industry  and  patience  of  Sh«Miu+°Verlef  ln  sclence  to  unwearied 
sagaci  ty . * rKoJgh' Te  mIy“pt92d;D?°Jh^»eXt^?rd1n?rJ' 
extent,  yet  no  one  will  douht  thf  5 °Plnions  in  their  full 

and  that  education,  if  it  canno!aLlfSh  depends  “P0n  human  exertion, 
incalculable  power,  and  demaSds^hl^ ^?£pn??ery  Possesses 

vantages  of  8ar1y 


WfliUmPJo„Is!9«°r5,?aJ:"A  I'i1  "as  a favorite  opinion  of  Sir 
for  improvement."  6 born  W1th  an  equal  capacity 

Life  prefixed  to  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones , v.  2,  p.  299. 
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education,  ought  to  regard  it  rather  as  a good  foundation  to 
build  upon,  than  as  a reason  for  relaxing  in  their  efforts  to 
mre^d)fances  1 P -learning.  The  design  of  early  education,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  not  so  much  to  accumulate  information, 
as  to  develope,  invigorate,  and  discipline  the  faculties,  to 
form  habits  of  attention,  observation,  and  industry,  and  thus 
to  prepare  the  mind  for  more  extensive  acquirements,  as  well 
as  for  a proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  life.* 

Those,  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  early  in- 
struction,  must  feel  the  stronger  inducement  to  avail  themselves 
°t  all .means  and  opportunities,  in  their  power,  for  the  cultivation 
of  their  minds  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  can  never 

,,?ii  t0  advance  the  work  of  improvement.  They 

will  f.nd  distinguished  examples  of  success,  in  the  noble  career 
21  self-education,  to  animate  their  exertions.  These  will  teach 
them,  that  no  condition  of  life  is  so  humble,  no  circumstances 
so  depressing,  no  occupation  so  laborious,  as  to  present  in- 
superable  obstacles  to  success  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  All 
such  disheartening  obstacles  combined  may  be  surmounted,  as  they 
have  been,  in  a thousand  instances,  oy  a resolute  and  persevering 


Locke,  though  educated  within  her  walls  (Oxford),  was  much 
more  indebted  to  himself  than  to  his  instructers,  and  was  in  him- 

a2Hfw2i,ilhiianC2-°h  Jhat  self-teaching,  always  the  most  eefficient 
and  vaTuable,  which  he  afterwards  so  strongly  recommends.  In  a 

Ear  1 of  Peterborough,  he  observes,  'Mr.  Newton  learned 
his  mathematics  only  of  himself;  and  another  friend  of  mine,  greek. 

!]a  1S  very  well  skilled,)  without  a master;  though,  both 
these  studies  seem  to  requirre  i.the  help  of  a tutor  more  than  any 

another  letter  he  says,  'When  a man  has  got  an  entrance 
into  anyoof  the  sciences,  it  will  be  time  then,  to  depend  on: 

SI"!?.?!?:  and  ralu  “pon  his  ?wn  understanding,  and  exercise  his  own 
racuities,  which  is  the  only  way  to  improvement  and  mastery.'" 

Lord  King's  Life  of  Locke. 
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determination  to  overcome  them.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated 
philosophers  of  antiquity  rose  from  the  condition  of  slaves;  and 
many  of  the  most  learned  among  the  moderns  have  educated  themselves 
+ "2?**  c’rciimsta['ces  scarcely  less  depressing,  than  those  of  servi- 
tude.  Heyne,  the  first  classical  scholar  of  Germany,  during  the 
last  century,  and  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  raised  himself  from  the  depths  of  poverty,  by  his  own 
determined  spirit  of  application,  rather  than  by  su- 
perior force  of  natural  genius.  Gifford,  the  elegant  translator 
of  Juvena1,  struggled  with  poverty  and  hardships  in  early  life, 
and  nobly  persevered  till  he  gained  the  high  rewards  of  British 

And  Ferguson,  the  celebrated  astronomer  and  mechanician, 

S°2k°f  a day  iaborer»  and,  at  an  early  age,  was  placed  at 
service  with  several  farmers,  in  succession;  yet,  without  teachers, 
and  almost  without  means  of  instruction,  he  attained  to  a high  rank 
+n°hu  Philosophers  of  his  time,  and,  as  a lecturer,  was  listened 

to  by  the  most  exalted  as  well  as  humblest  in  rank  and  station.  By 
22Lfle2r+und,  s1mP1®  manner  of  teaching  the  physical  sciences,  he 
rendered  the  knowledge  of  them  more  general  than  it  had  ever  before 
been  in  England,  and  through  his  learned  publications  he  became 
also  the  instructer  of  colleges  and  universities.  All  these 
extraordinary  men  have  left  memoirs  of  themselves,  detailing  the 
struggles  through  which  they  passed,  which  will  forever  teach 
persevering  resolution,  against  opposing  obstacles,  to  all  who 
have  a love  of  knowledge  or  a 
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desire  for  improvement**  What  encouragement  may  they  not  afford 
to  those  who  hav~  nosuch  struggles  to  encounter,  and  who  can 
obtain  without  difficulty  the  means  of  instructing  themselves? 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  apology  at  the  present  day,  in  this 
country  at  least,  for  extreme  ignorance,  in  any  situation  or 
condition  of  life.  The  most  valuable  knowledge,  that  wmch  is 
essential  to  moral  cultivation,  is  certainly  within  the  reach 

°f  ^Innumerable  are  the  instances  of  successful  self-instruction, 
not  only  among  men  of  bright  natural  talents,  but  among  those  of 
apparently  moderate  powers;  not  only  against  the  force  of  early 
disadvantages,  but  against  that  of  the  most  adverse  circumstances 
of  active  and  public  employment.  The  highest  honors  of  learning 
have  been  won  amidst  laborious  professional  duties,  and  the 
pressing  cares  of  state.  Hardy  seamen  s too,  who  have  spent  their 
days  in  conflict  with  the  storms  of  the  ocean,  have  found  means 
to  make  themselves  distinguished  in  science  and  literature,  as 
well  as  by  achievements  in  their  profession.  The  lives  of 
Columbus,  Cook,  and  Lord  Collingwood  gloriously  attest  this  fact. 
Our  own  country  has  produced  her  fall  proportion  of  self-taught 
men,  statesmen  and  civilians,  philosophers  and  men  of  science.  At 
their  head  stand  Washington  and  Franklin,  neither  of  whom  enjoyed, 
in  early  life,  advantages  of  education  equal  to  those  which  are 
afforded  by  some  of  our  free  schools  to  the  humblest  of  the 
people.  And  there  is  not,  prob- 


*See  prefixed  to  Ferguson's  Lectures,  and  Gifford's  Juvenal, 
the  simple  and  affecting  narratives  of  their  respective  literary 
adventures . 
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ably,  now  upon  the  earth,  a more  honorable  example  of  self-education, 
than  our  own  La  Place,  , alike  profound  in  science,  and 

accomplished  in  the  practical  duties  of  life,  and  whose  brilliant 
reputation  has  already  become  national  property.  . 

These  great  examples  show  much  an  individual  may  accomplish 
f or. ftilmsel f by  vigorous  and  persevering  efforts  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  the  improvement  of  his  mind  and  character.  The 
experience  and  observation  of  all  who  have  been  concerned  in 
the  instruction  of  others  will  testify,  that  success  cannot  be 
an  ti  c i parted  from  any  possible  external  advantages  of  education, 
without  the  pupil's  own  diligent  exertion.  Universities,  pro- 
fessors, and  public  libraries  have  no  magical  pow«r  t<-  Ive  and 
to  grant  knowledge;  it  must  be  earned  by  the  U v who 

seeks  it,  must  be  created,  in  fact,  by  the  powers  of  the  mind 
which  is  blest  with  it.  Difficulties,  even,  have  sometimes  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  mind,  which  is  of  more  value  to  the 
student  than  the  united  aid  of  these  splendid  ddvcintages . When 
facilities  abound,  and  the  pupil  has  his  instructer  and  guide 
ever  at  hand,  to  relieve  his  embarrassment  and  lighten  his  labor, 
he  is  apt  to  relax  in  the  vigor  of  his  application,  and  to  lose 
the  main  object  of  early  education,  mental  discipline  and  strength, 
while  the  information  he  gains  is  too  superficial  to  be  of  much 
worth.  An  ardent  desire  for  knowledge  will  do  more  in  its 
acquisition,  than  all  that  wealth  and  influence  can  effect. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  therefore , th  at  thev  various 
means  and  opportunities  for  improvement,  for 
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advancement  in  science,  or  proficiency  in  general  knowledge,  which 
are  so  abundant  at  the  present  day,  are  nothing  without  attention, 
and  thought,  and  persevering  exercise  of  the  understanding  arid 
reason.  Let  no  one  expect  to  receive  from  Lyceums,  or  other  insti- 
tutions, any  improvement  or  benefit,  but  upon  the  condition  that 
he  exert  the  powers  of  his  mind  in  appropriating  to  himself  the 
instruction,  which  is  there  given.  Let  him  look  there,  too , for 
excitement  and  direction,  in  his  pursuit  of  knowl ed ge , s t i 11  more 
than  for  knowledge  itself.  And  let  him  bear  in  mind  two  of  the 
rules  adopted  by  Sir  William  Jones,  that  illustrious  example  of 
diligence  and  learning  — that  "whatever  had  been  attained  was 
attainable  by  him";  and  "never  to  "gleet  an  opportunity  of  im- 
proving his  intellectual  faculties,  ~>r  acquiring  any  valuable 
accomplishment."* 

Among  the  numerous  benefactors,  who  have  risen  up  in  our 
eventful  times,  to  bless  the  human  race,  none  will  be  entitled 
to  more  veneration  from  posterity,  than  those  who  have  led  the 
way  in  developing  the  intellectual  faculties  and  moral  affections 
of  the  young,  inspiring  them  with  a love  and  desire  of  excellence, 
and  stimulating  their  exertions  in  the  attainment  of  it;  and  in 
extending  among  all  classes  of  people  the  blessings  of  knowledge, 
virtue  and  happiness.  The  name  of  Pestalozzi  will  be  dear  through- 
out all  generations;  dear  to  the  friend  of  humanity,  to  the  lover 
of  truth  and  goodness,  to  the  whole  family  of  want;  but,  above 
all, dear  to  the 


*Life  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  v.  2,  p.  298. 
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mother,  who  so  deeply  feels  her  responsibil ity , ,and  who  will  find 
in  him  a never  failing  guide,  to  ciiear  and  animate  her  in  the 
discharge  of  her  holy  duties.  His  principles  of  education,  both 
in  opening  the  infant  mind,  and  in  rescuing  the  poor  from  the 
dark  dominion  of  ignorance,  were  as  simple" as  they  were  profound, 
and  as  original  as  they  were  true  to  nature.*  He  found  a kindred 
spirit  in  Fellenberg,  whose  splendid  establishment  at  Hofwyl , in 
Switzerland,  has  given  additional  '.elebrity  to  the  principles  of 
Pestalozzi.  On  that  beautiful  and  salubitious  spot,  the  sons  of 
the  wealthy  and  the  poor  are  educated  in  the  most  appropriate 
manner,  by  means  of  literary  and  practical  institutions,  a 
spacious  farm  for  agricultural  labor  and  instruction,  and  a 
manufactory  of  implements  and  machinery,  in  which  mechanical 
skill  may  be  acquired.  It  is  ardently  to  hoped,  that  our 
country  may  yet  be  blessed  with  similar  establishments.  To 
introduce  them,  if  only  so  far  as  respects  the  poor,  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  great  cities,  where  they  might  afford  employment 
and  - i ns tructi on  to  those  thousands  who  are  now  supported,  at 
the  public  expense.  In  Idleness,  ignorance,  and  vice,  would  be 
an  object  worthy  of  the  best  energies  of  American  philanthropy. 

The  influence  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg  extended  to 
England,  and,  if  it  did  not  enkindle,  served  to  spread  the 
excitement  there  in  favor  of  popular  education.  Renowned  as 
Brougham  may  be,  as  a statesman,  his  fame  with  posterity  will 
probably  rest 


*See  Principles  of  Pestalozzi,  k,  by  C.  Mayo,  LL.D.;  also. 
Journal  of  Education,  v.  4,  p.  97,  414,  548. 
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uponhhis  labors  in  this  great  cause.  He  has  gloriously  led  the 
way  in  providing  for  the  British  population  some  of  those  blessings 
of  a free  education,  which  th e fathers  of  New  England  planted 
here.  It  is  but  about  seven  years  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institution  in  London;  though  something  of  the  kind 
had  before  existed,  both  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  The  example 
being  thus  set  in  London,  under  thev/aus  pi  ces  of  Mr.  Brougham, 
was  immediately  followed  in  the  principal  provincial  towns  , and 
has  since  extended  even  to  Van  Diemen's  Hand,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  our  globe;  where,  we  are  told,  a mechanics'  institution 
is  in  successful  operation  at  Hobart  Town.  These  associations 
appear  to  have  excited  a deep  interest  among  all  classes  of 
people  in  Great  Britain.  The  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  are  furnishing  excellent  treatises  on  scientific  sub- 
jects and  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  designed  for  the 
extension  of  popular  instruction,  and  especially  adapted  to  the 
use  of  all  such  associations.*  Similar  institutions  have,  for 
some  time. 


*The  learned  Committee  of  this  Society,  with  Mr.  Brougham  at 
their  head,  proceed  in  their  labors  with  energy  and  effect.  Thieir 
first  undertaking  was  "the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  commenced 
in  1827,  being  a series  of  treatises,  published  at  the  beginning 
and  middle  of  every  month,  about  seventy  of  which  have  already 
appeared,  embracing  subjects  of  Natural  Philosophy,  History, 
Biography,  &c.  Last  year  the  Committee  commenced,  in  addition  to 
these,  the  publication  of  "the  Farmer's  Series,"  for  the  more  im- 
mediate . benef i t of  that  class  of  readers;  and  also  the  "Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge,"  comprising  "as  much  entertaining  matter  as 
can  be  given  along  with  useful  knowledge,  and  as  much  knowledge  as 
can  be  conveyed  in  an  amusing  form."  They  are  also  proceeding  with 
the  publication  of  a series  of  ancient  and  modern  Maps.  The  British 
Almanac,  a work  of  great  utility,  is  likewise  published  under  their 
superintendence.  All  these  works  appear  to  be  executed  with  ability, 
and  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  intended.  The  engravings 
are  very  ne&t,  some  of  them  beautiful.  The  Preliminary  Treatise  is 
an  eloquent  and  learned  discourse  by  Mr.  Brougham,  presenting  a 
masterly  exposition  of  the  objects,  advantages  and  pleasures  of 
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existed  in  our  country,  and  been  conducted,  in  this  vicinity  at 
least,  with  much  spirit  and  success.  Proficiency  in  the  various 
manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts  is  advanced  by  a knowledge  of  the 
scientific  principles  applicable  to  each;  and,  therefore,  the 
immediate  design  of  the  mechanics'  institution  has  been  to  extend 
amontj  mechanics  and  manufacturers  the  most  necessary  information 
of  this  description. 

Lyceums,  as  established  with  us,  being  constituted  by  indivi- 
duals from  all  the  various  professions  and  occupations,  are,  of 
course,  more  comppehens i ve  in  their  objects.  The  plan  of  these 
institutions  nearly  resembles  that  of  several  associ ations , wh ich 
have  sprung  up  in  London  within  the  last  five  years,  composed  of 
young  men  engaged  in  commercial  and  professional  pursuits.  These, 
we  are  informed,  have  lectures  delivered  to  them,  once  in  a week, 
upon  some  branch  of  science  or  literature;  and  also  weekly  discus- 
sions upon  -historical , moral,  and  political  questions , avoiding 
all  subjects  of  a party  or  purely  controversial  nature. 

Th i s slight  account  of  the  plan  of  the  London  associations 
may  sufficiently  indicate  the  course  of  exercises  usually  pursued 
in  our  Lyceums,  originating  in  similar  views,  though  not  adopted 

With  a Hoc  i nnoH  T v»  +U  « — U i ~ f n . . L X A u j.  L . 
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scientific  principles  applicable  to  each;  and,  therefore,  the 
immediate  design  of  the  mechanics'  institution  has  been  to  extend 
among  mechanics  and  manufacturers  the  most  necessary  information 
of  this  description. 

Lyceums,  as  established  with  us,  being  constituted  by  indivi- 
duals from  all  the  various  professions  and  occupations,  are, 
course,  more  comprehensive  in  their  objects.  Tbr  of  these 

institutions  nearly  resembles  that  of  several  _ i a ti  ons  , which 

have  sprung  up  in  London  within  the  last  five  years,  composed  of 
young  men  engaged  in  commercial  end  professional  pursuits.  These, 
we  are  informed,  have  lectures  delivered  to  them,  once  in  a week, 
upon  some  branch  of  science  or  literature;  and  also  weekly  discus- 
sions upon  historical,  moral,  and  political  questions,  avoiding 
all  subjects  of  a party  or  purely  controversial  nature. 

This  slight  account  of  the  plan  of  the  London  associations 
may  sufficiently  indicate  the  course  of  exercises  usually  pursued 
in  our  Lyceums,  originating  in  similar  views,  though  not  adopted 
with  any  designed  coincidence.  In  the  choice  of  subjects  for  these 
exercises,  we  have  before  us  the  whole  extent 


natural  science.  These  excellent  publications,  moreover,  are 
remarkably  cheap;  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  being  afforded 
here  at  the  low  rate  of  15  cents  for  each  number,  including  the 
plates,  having  32  closely  filled  pages,  containing  in  matter 
"^rly  the  amount  of  three  times  that  number  of  common  octavo  pages. 
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compared  with  such  dazzling  objects,  those  branches  of  knowledge, 
which  are  so  much  less  imposing  to  observation,  should  fail  of  a 
just  appreciation,  however  essential  they  may  be  to  the  growth  of 
wisdom,  and  truth,  and  virtue,  the  great  instruments,  ordained 
by  the  author  of  our  being,  for  producing  human  happiness,  and 
advancing  the  solid  welfare  of  society. 

In  estimating  the  comparative  value  of  different  branches 
of  knowledge,  as  objects  of  general  pursuit,  it  should  be  considered, 
whether  che  cultivation  of  them  is  necessary  to  all,  or  only  to  a 
portion  of  the  community.  There  are  many  sciences  and  arts,  the 
flourishing  existence  of  which  is  highly  important  to  society, 
which  it  little  concerns  any  to  study  thoroughly,  if  :<t  all, 
excepting  those  to  whose  profession  or  occupation  they  are  appro- 
priate. The  skill  of  the  professed  artist  or  mechanic  affords  to 
the  whole  community  their  practical  results  and  benefits.  It  might 
gratify  curiosity,  a laudable  curiosity,  indeed,  if  indulged  without 
neglecting  more  substantial  inquiries,  to  investigate  minutely  the 
scientific  principles  of  the  arts,  which  dally  minister  to  our 
comfort  or  delight;  but  it  could  not  add  materially  to  the  enjoy- 
ment, which  their  productions  are  designed  to  afford. 

Those  ingenious  men,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  invention  or  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts,  are  justly  regarded 
as  great  public  benefactors,  but  not  so  great,  as  those,  who  have 
been  distinguished  fort  their  zeal  and  efficiency  in  advancing  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  human  race.  Mankind 
might  have  better  spared  a Watt, 
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an  Arkwright,  or  a Fulton,  than  a Bacon  or  Locke,  an  Alfred  or 
Washington,  The  beneficent  influence  of  the  labors  and  works  of 
this  class  of  benefactors  is  less  questionable  or  precarious, 
than  of  the  former.  The  mighty  labor-saving  machines,  which 
have  created  such  prodigious  human  power,  and  the  want  of  which 
is  so  much  felt,  or  thought  to  be  felt,  after  they  are  once  known, 
have  not,  perhaps,  in  ail  instances,  added  to  the  amount  of  human 
happiness.  Had  they  never  existed,  the  want  of  them  would  not 
probably  have  been  felt  so  severely,  as  the  want  of  employment 
now  is  by  thousands  of  that  class  of  people,  whose  labor  they 
have  usurped.*  Even  the  safety-lamp,  the  glorious  invention  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  success  of  which  in  preserving  human  life 
was  thought  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  accident,  seems  to  have 
become  subservient  to  the  gains  of  the  avaricious  coa 1 - owner s , 
instead  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  poor  pit-men;  who  are  comp&lled 
to  work  in  ‘places  so  much  more  dangerous  than  formerly,  that, 
according  to  a statement  publicly  made,  for  the  ten  years  im- 
mediately followino  the  use  of  the  safety-lamp,  the  number  of 
explosions  which  took  place  in  the  mines,  was  double  that  of  those. 


*Such  machines,  too,  may  be  the  occasion  of  great  loss  to  the 
proprietors.  A writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (v.  50,  p.  354)  after 
remarking  that,  in  a simple  state  of  society,  the  cottage  weaver,  if 
he  cannot  sell  his  web,  becomes  an  agriculturist,  &c.  proceed s to 
observe:  "But  a power-loom  factory  cannot  be  diverted  fromits 

original  destination;  and  its  proprietors  continue  to  work  it,  even 
in  the  face  of  a falling  market,  and  of  reduced  profits,  in  order  to 
secure  some  interest,  however  small , on  their  fixed  capital.  The 
extreme  delicacy  of  some  of  the  machinery,  used  in  manufactures, 
renders  it  necessary  that  work  should  be  continued,  even  without 
profit,  lest  the  machinery  should  perish  by  being  left  inactive.  The 
rapid  improvements  in  machinery,  though  increasing  the  sum  of 
national  wealth,  produce  for  a time  great  pressure  on  individuals. 

An  enterprising  merchant  may , in  1829,  have  invested  his  disposable 
capital  in  machinery,  which  in  1830  becomes  valueless  by  the 
competition  of  an  improved  invention." 
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which  they  would  recommend  to  our  chief  attention,  afford  in- 
struction suited  to  all  persons,  under  all  circumstances,  and 
at  all  periods  of  life;  instruction,  too,  which  there  could  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  lecturers  to  communicate,  wherever 
individuals  of  judgment  and  taste,  or  of  literary  or  professional 
leisure  are  to  be  found,  who  are  willing  to  impart  to  others  the 
results  of  their  reading  and  reflection,  aiming,  as  we  ever  ought 
to  aim  in  these  institutions,  at  usefulness  rather  than  originality. 
There  are  many,  we  may  hope,  in  our  community,  who  would  readily 
yield  to  the  advice,  which  a learned  pleader  of  ancient  Rome  gave 
to  those  of  his  own  profession,  who  had  quitted  the  busy  scenes 
of  the  forum,  that  they  could  not  better  employ  and  dignify  the 
evening  of  life,  than  in  bestowing  upon  the  rising  generation 
the  fruits  of  their  experience  and  learning.* 

Biography,  so  rich,  at  the  present _ day , in  those  "examples 
which  embody  truth,"  would  supply  you  with  materials  of  never 
failing  interest,  whatever  science  or  art,  or  branch  of  knowledge, 
or  wisdom  you  might  wish  to  illustrate  or  enforce.  In  tracing 
the  life  and  character  of  a man  eminent  for  genius  or  learning, 
you  would  naturally  be  led  to  a consideration  of  his  leading  objects 
of  pursuit,  as  well  as  his  virtues  and  talents.  Important  general 
views,  even  of  the  exact  sciences,  might  thus  be  given,  enlivened 
by  historical  anecdote  and  sketches  of  human  life.  How  could 
instruction  be  more  agreeably  conveyed  to  a popular  audience,  as 
to  the  inductive  philoso- 


*Quintil,  1.  12.  ii. 
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phy  of  Bacon,  the  mental  researches  of  Locke,  or  the  discoveries 
of  Newton  or  of  Davy,  than  by  exhibiting  the  virtues  and  prominent 
events  in  the  lives  of  these  great  men,  together  with  the  progress 
and  result  of  their  s ci en ti f i c ? 1 abors ? So,  too,  all  that  is  most 
interesting  in  the  history  and  description  of  the  useful  or  the 
fine  arts  might  be  connected  with  the  lives  of  those,  who  have 
been  most  conspicuous  in  the  invention  or  advancement  of  them. 

But  it  is  the  more  peculiar  province  of  biography  to  assist  us 
in  acquiring  and  communicating  that  kind  of  knowledge,  which  has 
been  considered  as  of  the  highest  value  and  of  universal  application. 
The  "virtues  of  all  times  and  of  all  places"  are  eloquent  in  the 
lives  of  illustrious  men.  The  intellectual  and  moral  developement 
of  our  nature,  by 'Others,  reveals  to  us  our  own  capacities  of 
improvement  and  action-  How  could  a lecturer  more  clearly  demon- 
strate the  ability  of  man  for  self-education,  than  by  the  life 
of  Franklin,  or,  his  moral  power  over  others,  than  by  the  history 
of  Socrates?  The  biography  of  the  American  philosopher  has  often 
been  thus  applied,  and  that  of  the  Grecian  sage  is  not  less  fruitful 
of  instruction  and  interest.  Socrates  was  the  father  of  true 
philosophy  in  th  e ancient  world,  and  has  left  an  example,  which 
will  never  cease  to  proclaim  the  moral  energies  of  our  nature. 

Such  were  the  original  and  elevating  views  and  principles,  which 
he  unfolded  In  his  discourses,  transmitted  to  us  by  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  that,  although  he  left  nothing  in  writing  himself,  no 
author  has  surpassed  him  in  the  veneration  of  succeeding  ages. 

From  him  we  might. 
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learn  how  old  are  some  of  the  most  sublime  sentiments  of  truth, and 
duty,  and  how  competent  we  are,  with  or  without  the  aids  of  modern 
science,  to  become  wise,  virtuous  and  happy.  We  might  learn,  too, 
how  superior  was  the  humble  heathen,  seeking  the  divine  truths  of 
immortality,  which  he  could  not  find,  to  the  proud  skeptic,  who 
glories  in  the  light  which  surrounds  him,  yet  blindly  rejects  that, 
which  alone  penetrates  the  veil  of  futurity.* 

What  could  be  more  pertinent  to  the  object  of  Lyceum  meetings, 
than  to  introduce  the  v/ise  and  good  of  other  times,  uttering  anew 
their  best  thoughts,  and  exhibiting  again  the  virtues,  which  have 
always  inspired  admiration?  History,  it  has  been  said,  is 
philosophy  teaching  by  example.  Biography  would  thus  instruct  us, 
both  by  precept  and  example;  together  with  finished  models  of 
excellence,  she  would 


*A  few  words  may  here  be  acceptable  from  the  discourse  of 
Socrates  with  his  friend  Aristodemus,  concerning  the  worship  and 
providence  of  God,  as  translated  by  Cudworth,  in  his  great  work, 

"The  Intellectual  System,"  (v.  2,  p.  285.) 

Aristodemus  says,  "I  despise  not  the  Deity,  0 Socrates,  but 
think  him  tc  be  too  magnificent  a bedng  to  stand  in  need  of  my 
worship."  Socrates  replies,  "How  much  the  more  magnificent  and 
illustrious  that  being  is,  who  takes  care  of  you;  so  much  the  more, 
in  all  taason,  ought  he  to  be  honored  by  you." 

Aristodemus  discovering  his  disbelief  of  Providence,  " as  being 
incredible,  that  one  and  the  same  Deity  should  be  able  to  regard  all 
thinks  at  once,"  Socrates  says  to  him,  "Consider,  friend,  I pray  you, 
if  that  mind,  which  is  in  your  body,  does  order  and  dispose  it  every 
way,  as  it  pleases;  why  should  not  that  wisdom,  which  is  in  the 
universe,  be  able  to  order  all  things  therein,  as  seems  best  to  it? 
And  if  your  eye  can  discern  things  several  miles  distant  from  it, 
why  should  it  be  thought  a thing  impossible  for  the  eye  of  God  to  be- 
hold all  things  at  once?  And  if  your  soul  can  mind  things  both  here 
and  in  Egypt,  and  in  Sicily,  why  may  not  the  great  mind  or  wisdom  of 
God,  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  things,  in  all  places?" 

Such  was  the  manner  of  Socrates,  in  teaching  the  truths  of 
natural  religion  and  inculcating  the  moral  duties  of  man.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  illustrating  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  from  the  marks  of  benevolent  design  in  his  works,  he  drew  the 
same  evidence  from  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  that  Paley 
has  so  beautifully  extended  and  developed  in  his  admirable  work 
upon  Natural  Theology. 

Xenophon's  Mem.  of  Socrates,  by  S.  Fielding,  p.  56. 
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deliver  to  us  the  lessons  of  sound  philosophy,  the  truths  of  science, 
the  principles  of  art,  and  the  results  of  general  knowledge. 

Thus,  my  friends,  have  I endeavored  to  discharge  the  duty, 
assigned  to  me  on  this  occasion.  In  giving  you  so  freely  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  venerated  authors,  it  has  been  my  wish  to  add 
the  weight  of  their  authority  to  important  truths,  as  well  as  to 
exemplify  the  principle,  before  suggested,  that,  in  all  the  excercises 
connected  with  our  Lyceums,  we  ought  to  aim  at  uti 1 i ty  rather  than 
originality.  It  has  been  my  leading  purpose  to  impress  you  with  the 
general  importance  of  the  subject,  and  to  give  you  such  a view  of 
the  design,  advantages  and  objects  of  these  institutions,  as  might 
serve  to  deepen  your  sense  of  their  value,  and  confirm  your  resolu- 
tion to  persevere  in  the  noble  cause,  in  which  you  have  engaged. 

<3  Higher  motives  to  exertion  cannot  be  addressed  to  intelligent, 

accountable  beings,  than  are  involved  in  the  cause  of  human  improve- 
ment;  a cause,  to  which  every  thing  in  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  our  country  adds  importance.  These  mot i vesaapply  with  peculiar 
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how  superior  was  the  humble  heathen,  seeking  the  divine  truths  of 
immortality,  which  he  could  not  find,  to  the  proud  skeptic,  who 
glories  in  the  light  which  surrounds  him,  yet  blindly  rejects  that, 
which  alone  penetrates  the  veil  of  futurity.* 

What  could  be  more  pertinent  to  the  object  of  Lyceum  neetings, 
than  to  introduce  the  v/ise  and  good  of  other  times,  uttering  anew 
their  best  thoughts,  and  exhibiting  again  the  virtues,  which  have 
always  inspired  admiration?  History,  it  has  been  said,  is 
philosophy  teaching  by  example.  Biography  would  thus  instruct  us, 
both  by  precept  and  example;  together  with  finished  models  of 
excellence,  she  would 


*A  few  words  may  here  be  acceptable  from  the  discourse  of 
Socrates  with  his  friend  Aristodemus,  concerning  the  worship  and 
providence  of  God,  as  translated  by  Cudworth,  in  his  great  work, 

"The  Intellectual  System."  (v.  2,  p.  285.) 

Aristodemus  says,  "I  despise  not  the  Deity,  0 Socrates,  but 
think  him  to  be  too  magnificent  a beiing  to  stand  in  need  of  my 
worship."  Socrates  replies,  "How  much  the  more  magnificent  and 
illustrious  that  being  is,  who  takes  care  of  you;  so  much  the  more, 
in  all  reason,  ought  he  to  be  honored  by  you." 

Aristodemus  discovering  his  disbelief  of  Providence,  " as  being 
incredible,  that  one  and  the  same  .Deity  should  be  able  to  regard  all 
thinks  at  once,"  Socrates  says  to  him,  "Consider,  friend,  I pray  you, 
if  that  mind,  which  is  in  your  body,  does  order  and  dispose  it  every 
way,  as  it  pleases;  why  should  not  that  wisdom,  which  is  in  the 
universe,  be  able  to  order  all  things  therein,  as  seems  best  to  it? 
And  if  your  eye  can  discern  things  several  miles  distant  from  it, 
why  should  it  be  thought  a thing  impossible  for  the  eye  of  God  to  be- 
holdall  things  atonce?.  And  if  your  soul  can  mind  things  both  here 
and  in  Egypt,  and  in  Sicily,  why  may  not  the  great  mind  or  wisdom  of 
God,  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  things,  in  all  places?" 

Such  was  the  manner  of  Socrates,  in  teaching  the  truths  of 
natural  religion  and  inculcating  the  moral  duties  of  man.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  illustrating  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  from  the  marks  of  benevolent  design  in  his  works,  he  drew  the 
same  evidence  from  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  that  Paley 
has  so  beautifully  extended  and  developed  in  his.  admirable  work 
upon  Natural  Theology. 

Xenophon's  Mem.  of  Socrates,  by  S.  Fielding,  p.  56. 


deliver  to  us  the  lessons  of  sound  philosophy,  the  truths  of  science, 
the  principles  of  art,  and  the  results  of  general  knowledge. 

Thus,  my  friends,  have  I endeavored  to  discharge  the  duty, 
assigned  to  nie  on  this  occasion.  In  giving  you  so  freely  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  venerated  authors,  it  has  been  my  wish  to  add 
the  weight  of  their  authority  to  important  truths,  as  well  as  to 
exemplify  the  principle,  before  suggested,  that,  in  all  the  excercises 
connected  with  our  Lyceums,  we  ought  to  aim  at  utility  rather  than 
originality.  It  has  been  my  leading  purpose  to  impress  you  with  the 
general  importance  of  the  subject,  and  to  give  you  such  a view  of 
the  design,  advantages  and  objects  of  these  institutions,  as  might 
serve  to  deepen  your  sense  of  their  value,  and  confirm  your  resolu- 
tion to  persevere  in  the  noble  cause,  in  which  you  have  engaged. 
Higher  motives  to  exertion  cannot  be  addressed  to  intelligent, 
accountable  beings,  than  are  involved  in  the  cause  of  human  improve- 
ment; a cause,  to  which  every  thing  in  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  our  country  adds  importance.  These  motivesaapply  with  peculiar 
force  to  those,  whom  providence  has  blessed  with  influence  in  so- 
ciety, or  with  the  treasures  of  science  and  knowledge.  Exert  your 
influence  in  advancing  the  well-being  of  society,  and  communicate 
freely  of  the  treasures,  which  you  possess.  These  are  treasures, 
which  you  cannot  bequeath  to  your  friends,  which  you  cannot  leave 
to  be  inherited  by  your  children.  Labor,  then,  to  impart  them 
while  you  may;  you  cannot  make  a 
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nobler  benefaction,  or  one  which  will  leave  in  the  world  a 
more  precious  memorial  of  your  existence  in  it;  and,  while 

Qnri-e!?riKh  I11"?3  of  others  with  knowledge,  and  bless 

society  by  its  influence,  you  will  provide  for  yourselves 

foSndat?ftncyn?nh  and  contribute  your  aid  to  strengthen  the 
happiness0  f the  great  temple  of  public  liberty  and  social 
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mat/  tnought  that  some  more  particular  information 

i-’homb^  d?u-rar^e*  respecting  Lyceums,  and  the  introduction  of 
them  in  unis  County,  than  could  be  given  in  the  precedina  dis- 
course  consistent^  with  its  p3,an  or  the  time  aKd  for 

3 dw<]1)(eKy'  The  following  selections  and  remarks,  therefore 
are  added  by  way  of  an  Appendix.  rfi, 

c,cf.,J"  £fb*  1?29»  ,a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Boston,  con- 
Sd^i!n9  memhers  of  the  Legislature  and  other  gentlemen  at 

Lyceums  IrTthlJ®?  W3S  aPP?jPted  J°  collect  information  concerning 
if ^ra?a  " ihl3  Commonwealth,  and  report  at  a similar  meeting 
to  be  held  during  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Legislature  At 

»5irJeC°nd  J5?ting-  held  Teh.  19,  1830,  his  Excellency  Governor 
Lincoln  presiding,  committees  were  appointed  for  the  several 
counties,  to  collect  and  diffuse  information  on  the  subject  of 
Lyceums,  and  to  report  at  another  meeting  during  the  next  winter 
session  of  the  Seneral  Court.  At  a general  meeting  of  ^ese 
county  committees,  a central  committee  of  Massachusetts  was 

nurnnQO0ffWhlCh  the  5?n*  A’  H*  Everett  is  chairman,  for  the 
purpose  of  corresponding  with  the  committees  in  the  several 

-The  Tirst  circular  of  this  central  committee  has 
issued,  and  contains,  among  other  things,  the  following 
uthentic  summary  information  concerning  Lyceums. 

. A Ly?eum  i‘s  a voluntary  association  of  persons  for  mutual 

therSsef!n^  krtl Vw^i  of  the*r  inquiries  may  be,  the  sciences 
the  useful  arts,  political  economy,  domestic  economy,  or  such 

7a«er?  »*  »r®  best  adapted  to  the  wants,  or  inclination, 

and6ci  rcums  tancet  th?h' l"embers » and  "'ey  vary  according  to  times 
hl!n  IS  ! S s>-  The  more  fr:ecluent  topics,  thus  far,  have* 

purposes  of  lifp-CiiJheS;h1n  thfir  aPPlication  to  the  arts  and 
P P s s wlthoothers  of  a practical  nature,  and  such 

"Th£0^lta7  !-t0  pe£soPs  of  different  classes  and  ages. 
a„,  regulations  of  these  associations  are  few  and  simple, 

and  resemble  those  which  are  adopted  in  small  benevolent  societies 
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officers  are,  usually,  a President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer, 
Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and— Managers  , 
who,  together,  constitute  a Board  of  Directors. 

"The  exercises  of  the  Lyceum,  are,  familiar  lectures  from 
men  of  education  in  the  town,  or  from  other  members  who  investigate 
particular  subjects  for  the  occasion;  also,  discussions  and  debates. 
In  some  small  Lyceums,  or  in  the  classes  into  which  the  larger 
are  divided  for  occasional  purposes,  the  exercises  are  free  con- 
versation, written  themes,  recitations,  or  mutual  study.  The 
lectures  are  sometimes  procured  at  the  expense  of  the  Lyceums;  more 
frequently  they  are  given  by  the  members,  and  in  this  case,  are 
always  gratuitous. 

"The  persona  who  associate  are  of  any  age,  and  from  any  class 
in  society,  sustaining  a good  character;  all  who  are  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  more  particularly  the  young  and  middle  aged.  The  system 
is  specially  adapted  to  teachers  of  every  grade;  the  more  advanced 
pupils  in  the  various  schools,  and  enterprising  yoiis;g  men  already 
engaged  in  business,  who  have  done  with  schools,  but  whokthirst  for 
more  knowledge.  Ladies  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  lectures 
and  discussions,  not  & s artive  members,  but  to  participate  fn  the 
benefits. 

"The  meetings  are  in  the  evenings,  usually  at  intervals  of 
one  cor  two  weeks;  but  are,  in  most  places,  suspended  during  the 
busiest  part  of  the  summer  season. 

"It  is  highly  important  to  the  efficiency  of  a village  iLyceum, 
that  its  inquiries  be  a iced  by  apparatus.  The  more  simple  amd 
cheap  kinds  are  procured.  Early  foundations  have  also  been  laid, 
for  interesting  collections  of  minerals  and  other  cabinets  of 
science.  Many  Lyceums  have  valuable  libraries  for  the  use  of  their 
members.  In  some  instances,  these  have  been  formed  anew,  and  in 
others,  a union  has  been  effected  with  social  libraries,  already 
existing:  an  arrangement  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found 

profitable  to  both  parties. 

"Associations,  under  the  name  of  Lyceums,  were  first  formed  in 

JUie i south  part  of  the  county  of  Worcester  in  the  autumn  of  1826; 

though'-some  exi s ted  before  on  a similar  principle,  under  other 
names.  They  have  been  gradually  extending  in  this  State  to  the 
present  time.  The  number  of  town  Lyceums  reported  at  thes public 
meeting  was  78;  in  Suffolk  county,  1;  Essex,  14;*  Middlesex,  16; 
Norfolk,  6;  Plymouth,  4;  Barnstable,  3;  Nantucket, T; Bristol,  2; 
Worcester,  23;  Hampshire,  2;  Hampden,  3;  Franklin,  1;  Berkshire »-~2 .. 
The  information  received  was  incomplete,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  four  western  counties . —There  are  County  Lyceums  in  Worcester, 
Middlesex,  and  Essex  counties.  A county  Lyceum  is  composed  of 
delegates  from  such  town  Lyceums  as  choose  to  unite;  the  union  is 
formed  for  some  purposes  of 
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common  interest,  and  meetings  are  held  once  or  twice  a year.  It 
is  but  an  association  of  Lyceums,  as  a town  Lyceum  is  of  individual 
persons. 

"A  Lyceum  is  easily  formed  in  almost  any  country  village  or 
neighborhood.  It  requires  two  or  three  active,  enterprising,  matter 
of-fact  men,  to  collect  their  friends  together,  take  hold  of  any 
topic  of  common  interest,  adopt  a few  regulations,  and  go  to  work. 
There  is  nothing  mysterious,  nothing  difficulty  in  the  process,  if 
the  members  have  only  a desire  for  knowledge  and  improvement,  and 
each  resolves  to  do  his  own  part  i nssugges ti ng  topics,  promoting 
investigations,  and  solving  inquiries.  The  social  principle  is 
brought  into  active  operation;  and  where  energy  and  promptness  Sare 
the  order  of  the  day,  a Lyceum  be  '""s  a most  profitable  school 
of  mutual  instruction. 

"The  advantages  of  this  kind  of  association,  where  thie  experi- 
ment has  been  faithfully  tried,  are  Brest  aird  obvious;  but  they 
cannot  here  be  named.  The  committee-,  however,  can  venture  the 
assurance  with  perfect  confidence,  tmaS.  tthe  American  Lyceum  premises 
a very  extensive  diffusion  of  practicral  =and  mseful  knowledge.  Their 
beneficial  influence  is  soon  manifest:,  Tin  the  improved  character  of 
schools  and  teachers,  in  the  mental  habits  o^r  all  classes  engaged  in 
them,  and  in  the  elevation  of  the  moral  and  social  character.  It 
would  afford  the  committee  peculiar  gratification,  to  be  able  to 
announce,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  tihat  every  town  in  the  Common- 
wealth has  its  Lyceum  in  full  opera t for,  and  every  populous  neighbor 
hood,  its  branch  or  class  in  connexi&ii  with  the  Lyceum  of  the  town." 

In  the  County  of  Essex,  public  attention  was  not  particularly 
drawn  to  the  subject  of  Lyceums,  till  near  the  close  of  the  year 
1829,  when  a number  of  gentlemen,  from  different  parts  of  the  county 
met  at  Topsfield,  to  consult  together  concerning  the  formation  of  a 
County  Lyceum.  At  this  meeting,  it  was  judged  proper  to  postpone 
the  formation  of  such  an  institution,  till  Town  Lyceums  should  be 
more  generally  introduced;  and  a committee  was  appointed  to  address 
a circular  letter  to  gentlemen,  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  setting 
forth  the  nature  and  importance  of  these  institutions,  and  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  them  in  their  respective  towns.  ihe 
committee  was  also  authorized  to  fix  upon  the  time  for  a meeting 
of  delegates  from  such  Town  Lyceums  as  might  be  formed,  and  to 
prepare  a constitution  to  be  submitted  to  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a County  Lyceum. 

_.At  the  time  appointed  by  the  committee;  which  was  the  17th  of 

March  last,  delegates- -from  seventeen  Town  Lyceums  assembled  at 
Ipswich,  and  were  organized  as  a County  Lyceum,  adopting  the  consti- 
tution, which  the  committee  had  prepared.  According  to  this  consti- 
tution, the  Essex  County  Lyceum  is  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
several  Town  Lyceums;  and  its  object  is  to  advance  the  interests 
of  - these 
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local  institutions,  and  promote  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
through  the  county.  The  officers  are  a President,  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  a Secretary,  a Treasurer,  and  ten  Curators,  who  to- 
gether constitute  a board  of  Managers.  Semi-annual  meetings  are 
to  be  held  in  the  months  of  May  and  November;  the  time  and  place 
to  be  determined  by  the  board  of  Managers,  at  each  of  which  a 
public  address  is  to  be  delivered,  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  bus i ness . 

Each  delegation  from  the  Town  Lyceums,  at  these  meetings,  is 
to  present  "a  written  report  of  the  condition  and  usefulness,  pro- 
ceedings and  prospects,  of  the  Town  Lyceum  which  <t  represents. 

Such  report  to  specify  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted  by  the 
said  Lyceum,  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  delivered,  the  questions 
debated,  the  number  of  meetings,  the  times  and  p aces  of  meeting, 
the  number  of  tickets  disposed  of,  and,  inggenera*,  all  such  facts 
and  circumstances,  as  may  be  interesting  and  useftl."  No  delegation 
is  to  be  recognised  without  such  a written  report.  The  secretary 
is  to  compile  from  the  reports  of  the  delegations  a general 
report,  and  circulate  it  to  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  of 
the  several  Lyceums,  to  be  communicated  by  them  to  the  bodies 
to  which  they  respectively  belong." 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Curators  "to  facilitate  and  provide 
for  an  intercommunication  of  lectures,  and  an  interchange  of 
civilities  and  accommodations  between  the  Town  Lyceums."  The 
constitution  may  be  altered  by  a vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members 
present  at  any  semi-annual  meeting,  the  alteration  having  been 
proposed  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  next  preceding.  It  was 
determined  by  the  delegates  that  the  meeting  in  May  should  be 
considered  as  the  annual  meeting:  and  that  an  introductory  Address 
should  be  delivered  at  the  first  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  May,  at  Ipswich. 

The  circular  letter  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare 
the  constitution,  contained  an  able  exposition  of  the  circumstances 
which  call  for  the  institution  of  Lyceums,  and  the  benefits  which 
would  result  from  them. 

"Every  one  who  looks  over  the  surface  of  our  towns,  (say  the 
Committee)...  must  be  convinced  that  there  are  many  minds  among  us, 
endowed  by  nature  with  brilliant  faculties,  and  framed  by  their 
Creator  for  great  usefulness  and  honor,  which  pass  through  their 
earthly  existence  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and 
untouched  by  any  springs  of  improvement;  without  shedding  light 
upon  truth,  without  giving  an  impulse  to  knowledge,  and  without 
offering  a motive  to  virtue. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  this  lamentable 
waste  of  intellectual  resources,  of  the  treasures  of  mind,  may  to 
a great  extent  be  prevented.  They  think  that  much  might  be  done 
towards  this  end  by  the  establishment  of  LYCEUMS  in  the  several 
towns.  Such  institutions. 
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organized  with  a just  and  careful  reference  to  the  tion  and 

circumstances  of  the  places  in  which  they  propose  to  conduct  chei r 
operations,  cannot  fail,  if  supported  with  zeal  and  guided  jy 
discretion,  to  work  out  invaluable  results.  They  will  caTJ  forth 
latent  talent,  encourage  a spirit  of  study  and  nt 

a predominant  relish  for  a purer  and  nobler  kind  of  entertai nme nt 
and  recreation,  than  our  people  are  at  present  accustomed  to  s • 

It  would  not  be  long  before  it  would  be  discovered  that  there  i 
no  amusement  so  worthy  of  our  patronage,  or,  in  itself,  so  con- 
ducive to  our  happiness,  as  that  in  which  the  curi osi ty  or  uhe 
intellect  is  awakened  and  gratified,  and  the  mind  e*ercised  in 
the  rational,  invigorating  and  delightful  employment  of  drinking 

in  new  and  refreshing  draughts  of  knowledge,  „or,  + -i  Qmon  Mhncp 

"In  our  most  populous  towns  there  are  many  gentlemen  whose 

professional  pursuits  and  extensive  attainments  would  enable  them 

to  diffuse  among  their  fellow-citizens,  in  the  form  of  popular 
lectures,  information  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  The  exercises 
at  Lyceums  would  afford  opportunity  to  i ndus tri ous , ingeni » 
and  intelligente individuals  to  spread  far  and  wide  throughout 
the  community,  knowledge  which,  by  being  buried  t 

libraries  and  in  ponderous  volumes,  is  at  present  accessible  t 
a few  only.  There  is  no  class  in  society  that  would  not  be 
benefited  by  the  operation  of  these  institutions.  . 

"The  importance  of  scientific  knowledge  to  persons  engaged 
in  the  several  mechanical  and  manufacturing  trades , mus t be 
apparent  to  all.  In  the  operations  of  their  bus^ess,  in  the  use 
of  their  materials,  in  the  construction  and  action  of  their 
machinery,  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy  are  to  a great 
or  less  extent  continually  unfolded  and  applied. 

"There  is  no  class  of  men,  who  stand  in  greater  need  of 
instruction  in  science,  or  who  could  make  a more  effe Jj5uaihi ch 
of  it,  thahnthe  cultivators  of  the  soil.  xn  the  f lei ds , whi ch 
they  are  called  to  till,  they  would  find  occasion  for  all  the 
information  that  can  be  obtained  from  agri cul tura 1 c hemi st ry, 
their  gardens  and  orchards  they  could  make  a most  pleasing 
profitable  application  of  the  knowledge  of  botany.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  mechanics  would  facilitate  the  use,  and 
quicken  invention  in  the  improvement,  of  their  implements  of  labor. 
Indeed,  from  all  the  departments  of  natural  science  they  could 
derive  agreeable  and  useful  information.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive,  much  more  to  describe,  the  benefits  which  would  result 
to  the  whole  country,  by  the  advancement  that  would  be  jade  in 
practical  husbandry,  in  consequence  of  the  wide  and  general  dif 
fusion  among  our  agricultural  population  of  the  principles  of 

USefU"The1 attention  of  our  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  patriotic 
citizens  is  at  present  prevailingly  directed  to  the  developement 
of  the  internal  resources  of  the  nation,  by  the  means  or  surveys, 
canals,  railroads,  and 
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improvements.  The  riches  and  strength  of  a free  <and  civilized 
corm^nweal  th  consist  chiefly  in  the  well  informed  and  cultiva- 

ted minds  of  its  citizens.  The  treasures  that  lie  beneath  tine  soil 
canm-ot  be  drawn  forth  and  used,*  to  the  best  effect,  nei  a.  ner  can  they 
be  discovered,  unless  its  surface  is  occupied  by  an  err  tghtetned  and 
ingenious  population.  The  Internal  improvement  which  v-f»i  1 anthropis ts 
and  patriots  should  strive  most  earnestly  to  promote,  is  the  universal 
diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  knowledge  arvd  science." 

"It  cannot  be  doubted  for  a moment  that  there  are  r-tany  intel- 
ligent individuals,  many  who  can  appreciate  the  vaTice  o ' knowledge, 
in  every  town  throughout  the  county.  Let  such  individuals*  however 
limited  their  present  resources,  however  modest  theiir  pretensions, 
however  small  their  number,  associate  themselves  for  thre  purpose 
of  diffusing  know! edge ,, and  of  mutual  instruction;  let  tthem  allure 
as  many  as  they  can  to  co-operate  with  them;  let  them  piorsue  their 
objects  zealously  and  patiently,  and,  however  unpromising  the 
prospect  may  be  at  first,  let  them  not  despair.  Thiey  WiiTl  undoubted- 
ly sudceed  in  establishing  an  institution  that  will  be  a source  of 
delightful  entertainment  and  great  improvement  to  themselves,  which 
will  spread  light  and  knowledge  around  them,  and  operate  with  a 
sure  and  permanent  influence  in  elevating  the  social,  i mtall ectua 1 , 
and  moral  character  of  the  community  in  which  they  dwel": . " 

Though  this  circular  address  has  been  widely  spread  through  our 
community,  these  portions  of  it  will  not  be  .unacceptable , amd  will 
impress  those,  who  have  not  read  it,  with  a .desire  to  peiruse  the 
whole.  The  appeal  here  made  to  those  who  may  feel  discouraged  by 
unfavorable  circumstances,  from  attempting  the  formation  of  a Lyceum, 
brings  to  recollection  the  example  of  Franklin;  which  is  calculated 
to  inspire  all  such  with  resolution  to  commence  and  persevere  in  the 
work  of  mutual  improvement,  notwithstanding  apparent  obstacles.  He 
formed  a Lyceum,  in  effect,  though  not  in  name,  under  more  difficult 
circumstances  than  can  be  found,  at  the  present  day,  in  any  of  our 
towns.  No  one  will  doubt  this,  who  has  reed  the  account  of  his 
arrival  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  his  early  ef- 
forts for  the  improvement  of  himself  and  others.  "I  began,  says  he, 
now  to  have  some  acquaintance  among  the  young  people  of  the  town, 
that  were  lovers  of  reading,  with  whom  I spent  my  evenings  very 
pleasantly."  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  projected  his  little 
Lyceum,  which  led  to  the  institution  of  the  splendid  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  and  also  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  His 
simple  account  of  his  proceedings  In  this  undertaking  is  exceedingly 
interest i ngfc  besides  being  appropriate  to  the  subject  of  this 
Appendix;  it  is,  therefore,  introduced  here,  in  his  own  words. 
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"In  the  autumn  of  tha  preceding  year,  (1727)  I had  formed  most 
of  my  ingenious  acquaintance  into  a club  for  mutual  improvement, 
which  we  called  the  Junto;  we  met  on  Friday  eveni ngs  . The  rules 
that  I drew  up  required  that  every  member,  in  his  turn,  should 
produce  one  or  more  queries  on  any  point  of  morals,  politics,  or 
natural  philosophy,  to  be  discussed  by  the  company;  and  once  in 
three  months  produce  and  read  an  essay  of  his  own  writing,  on  any 
subject  he  pleased.  Our  debates  were  tc  be  under  the  direction  of 
a president,  and  to  be  conducted  in  the  sincere  spirit  of  inquiry 
after  truth,  without  fondness  for  dispute,  or  desire  of  victory; 
and  to  prevent  warmth,  all  expressions  of  positiveness  in  opinions, 
or  direct  contradictions,  were  after  some  time  made  contraband,  and 
prohibited  under  small  pecuniary  penalties.*  . 

"The  club  was  the  best  school  of  philosophy,  morality,  and 
politics,  that  then  existed  in  the  province;  for  our  queries  (which 
were  read  thie  < weekppreced  ing  their  discussion)  put  us  upon  reading 
with  attention  on  the  several  subjects,  that  we  might  speak  more 
to  the  purpose;  and  here  too  we  acquired  be tter ^ hab i ts  of  conversa- 
tion, every  thing  being  studied  in  our  rules  which  might  prevent 
our  disgusting  each  other;  hence  the  long  continuance  of  the  club. 

"At  the  time  I established  myself  in  Pennsylvania,  there  was 
not  a good  bookseller's  shop  in  any  of  the  colonies  to  the  south- 
ward of  Boston.  In  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  the  printers  were 
indeed  stationers,  but  they  sold  only  paper,  &c.,  almanacs,  ballads, 
and  a few  common  school-books.  Those  who  loved  reading  were 
obliged  to  send  for  their  books  from  England;  themmembers  of  the 
junto  had  each  a 


*Dr.  Franklin's  account  of  the  members  of  this  club  is  amusing. 
"The  first  members  were  Joseph  Brientnal,  a copyer  of  deeds  for  the 
scriveners;  a good  natured,  friendly,  middle  aged  man,  a great  lover 
of  poetry,  reading  all  he  could  meet  with,  and  writing  some  that 
was  tolerable;  very  ingenious  in  making  little  ni cknacker  ies , and 
of  sensible  conversation.  Thomas  Godfrey,  a self-taught  mathe- 
matician, great  in  his  way,  and  afterwards  inventor  of  what  is  now 
called  Hadley ' s Quadrant.  But  he  knew  little  out  of  his  way,  and 
was  not  a pleasing  companion,  as,  like  most  great  mathematicians  I 
have  met  with,  he  expected  universal  precision  in  every  ching  said, 
or  was  forever  denying  or  distinguishing  upon  trifles,  to  the 
disturbance  of  all  conversation;  he  soon  left  us.  Nicholas  Scull,  a 
surveyor,  afterwards  surveyor-general  , who  loved  books,  and  sometimes 
made  a few  verses.  William  Parsons,  bred  a shoemaker,  but  loving 
reading,  had  acquired  a considerable  share  of  mathematics,  which  he 
first  studied  with  a view  to  astrology,  and  afterwards  laughed  at  it; 
he  also  became  surveyor-general . William  Mangridge,  joiner,  but  a 
most  exquisite  mechanic,  and  a solid,  sensible  man.  Hugh  Meredith, 
Stephen  Potts;  and  George  Webb,  I have  characterized  before.  Robert 
Grace,  a young  gentleman  of  some  fortune,  generous,  1 ivcly  »ana  witty 
a lover  of  punning,  and  of  his  friends.  Lastly,  William  Colehead, 
the  best  heart,  and  the  exactest  morals  of  almost  any  man  I ever  met 
with.  He  became  afterwards  a merchant  of  great  note,  and  one  of  our 
provincial  judges.  Our  friendship  continued,  without  interruption, 
to  his  death,  upwards  of  forty  years." 
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few.  We  had  left  the  alehouse  where  tw®f  shoul  cTall  *0?  us^ring  our 
to  hold  our  club  in.  I proposed  th  • , be  ready  to  consult  in 

Sooks  to  that  room;  where  they  would  not  only  be  being  at 

5S?  Conferences,  but  become  » common  benefit.^ each^or  ^ ^9 

liberty  to  borrow  such  as  he  wished  t Finding  the  advan- 

accordingly  done,  and  for  some  *]«•  “id.r  She  benefit  from 

tage  of  this  1 1ttle  1 ng S public  subscription  library, 

the  books  more  common,  by  com"J®n^11^  that  would  be  necessary.  So 
I drew  a sketch  of  the  plan  and  rues  that  wouj  the  majority 

lew  were  the  readers  at  that  t, me  in  Philadelp  .njustryt  to  find  more 

Of  us  so  poor,  thaM  ”tiv  vounq  tradesmen)  willing  to  pay  down  for 
than  fifty  persons  (mostly  yougg  era  ton  shillings  per  annum;  with 
this  purpose  forty  shillings  each,  and  ten  shillings  P library  was 

this  little  fund  f beg;n^;  n Sreln  t:  subscribers,  on  their 
open  one  day  in  the  week  f^r  lend  value  if  not  duly  returned.  The 
promissory  notes  to  pay  stutii * ty!  was  imitated  by  other 

institution  soon  manifested  its  u .Jraries  were  augmented  by 

towns,  and  in  other  provinces.  The  neople  having  no 

donations;  reading  became  ^hion attention  from  study,  became  better 
public  amusements  to  dl^^t.^h®1lfe®tJlars  were  observed  by  strangers 

to^be^ better^  instructed^and^ore^ntelMgent  than  people  of  the 

same  rank  generally  are rded°meethe°meanseof  improvement  by  constant 
"This  library  afforded  me  the  mea  d and  thus  re- 

study; for  which  1 setaPa,Ci5snof  the  learned  education  my  father 
paired  in  some  degree  the  loss  of  - only  amusement  I allowed  my- 

once  intended  for  me.  tlSlrns  games,  or  frolic  of  any  kind,  and 

self.  I spent  no  time  in  taverns,  g indefatigable  as  it  was 
my  industry  in  my  .busi ness  conti "u  d continuing,  and  my 

necessary.  My  original  habits  of  ^ a boy,  frequently 

father  having  among  his  Instructions  t ^ ^ fflan  diugent  in  hzs 
repeated  a proverb  of  Solomon,  t>.ne^0  .1.71  nc,*  stand  before 

calling,  he  shall  stand  bej  ore  King  ■»  means  of  obtaining 

mean  men,”  I thence  consi  ere  me;  though  I did  not  think 

wealth  and  distinction,  wl?^h_®”^5  be^ore  kings , which  however  has 
that  I should  ever  li  tu^?.i1?.liii!n!lisforerfive  ,9and  even  had  the 


that  l should  ever  1 T tua«I 'stood" before*  five » and  even  had  the 
since  happened,  for  I King  0f  Denmark)  to 

honor  of  sitting  down  with  one  (the  k^9University  of  P. 


of  sitting  down  with  one  (the  £ing  of  Pennsylvania,  in 

The  late  Dr.  Smith,  Provost  of  pjankiin,  alludes  to  the  Junto  in 
his  discourse  upon  the  death  0 • he  promoters  of 

«y“I~V  ThlCques ti  ons^  wh  i?h  !e  !as  selected  from  those  dtscussed 
in  that  club. 


^Franklin's  Memoirs  and  Works,  v.  I.  P-  62,  83,i&c. 
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are  curious  as  a sample  of  the  diversity  of  their  inquiries,  and 
aYlf.  c + ni  hP  interesting  topics  of  discussion  in  our  Lyceums.  Tnis 
may  still  Q smith  "after  having  subsisted  fortyyyears,  and 

S’  ws;}.s”i’:s;i  :si, s :n  : ;»  ;«<  b.bsnr 

'“’’l^lif^Sle^eir^reVSLr/Ot^thstSeP^mrnMnd,  the  universal 

m0nar5t!i£h  'is “the1  bes ^for^of3 government , and  what  was  that  form 

WhiChCfanrSaLPoneaprrdti?u“a?  fSlMt  all  mankind?  . 

Shat  5s  ?He  ?e«Jn  that  the  tides  rise  higher  in  the  bay  of 

FUndyHoShmi;y1nthehepo«es^oDneif,'?!;flakes  be  Improved  to  our  advan- 

MBJgP  ?r.lSS“U  be“the  iWpK l”.!^ 

^ How  may  smoky  chimneys  be  best  cured?  . ? 

WMch0iI  least' criminal  .““"bad  action^olnld’lli  th  a good 
,nten^°5t  cons isten t“wi t^the^principl e^of^'llbertylna^free^gov- 

ernment^to  P“3  ar"quls liin^if^ ’ve?r«»1x^P"» ‘Sre  , being 

k:k:s!  ‘ " 

public  improvements  introduced  by  Franklin*  as  tp® -p’comDanies 
Academy  and  College,  th e Pennsyl vani a Hospital,  Fire  Companies, 

Plan  for  cleaning,  lighting  and  fiJlt  twenty  1 

which  "he  projected  and  saw  established  during  the  rirst  " y 

y6arS What*1  aS contra st“does  Philadelphia  now  present,  the  abode  of 

Philadeiph1arasnfirstSdescribednby*Frank5in! ““Much** ofmthis  change 
is  justly  attributable  to 


*t+  mu <; t be  gratifying  to  the  admirers  of  this  truly  9reat  ^ 

distinguished  a divine  as  Dr.  Smith,  who  was 

him1  from1  a f SirlSrtxp^imeniarknSwledgf 

tile  following  testimony  to  the  seriousness  of  his  Views,  In  the 
presence  of  those,  too,  who  best  knew  him. 
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his  noble  spirit  of  improvement,  and  the  practice  of  those  humble, 
but  exalting  virtues,  wf\ich  are  within  th;e‘ reach  of  every  class  of 
people,  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  Never  was  there  a louder  call 
for  the  exercise  of  such  virtues,  for  the  study  and  imitation  of 
such  an  example,  than  at  the  present  time.*  "The  whole  tenor  of 
his  life  was  a perpetual  lecture  against  the  idle,  the  extravagant, 
and  the  proud.  It  was  his  principal  aim  to  inspire  mankind  with  a 
love  of  industry,  temperance  and  frugality;  and  to  inculcate  such 
duties  as  promote  the  important  interests  of  humanity.  He  never 
wasted  a moment  of  time,  nor  lavished  a farthing  of  money,  in  folly 
or  dissipation.  His  inquiries  were  spread  over  the  whole  face  or 
nature,  buttthe  study  of  man  seemed  to  be  his  highest  delight;  ana, 
if  his  genius  had  any  special  bias,  it  lay  in  discovering  those 
things  that  made  men  wiser  and  happier."** 

Let  it  be  remembered,  how  great  and  extensive  were  the  good 
influences  of  his  association  for  mutual  improvement,  his  spirited 
Lyceum  for  the  cultivation  and  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  Let 
such  associations  be  formed  in  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet  in 
our  community.  There  cannot  but  be  found  two  or  three  persons*  at 
leastiiin  every  place,  conscious  of  intellect,  and  inspired  with  a 
love  of  virtue  and  a desire  for  improvement.  Let  such  unite  and 
set  the  example.  If  they  can  procure  nothing  more  than  Plutarch  s 
Lives  and  Mather's  Essays  to  do  Good,  to  which  Franklin  acknowledged 
such  obligations,  and  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  Bigelow's  Technology, 
Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues,  or  any  similar  works,  they  will  have 
sufficient  stock  to  begin  with  in  their  united  exercises  for  in- 
structing  thetnselvGs  in  moral*  practical,  and  philosophical  knowl- 
edg§.  If  they  are  unable  to  obtain  these,  let  them  commence  with 
the  Journal  of  Education,  a valuable  periodical,  and  the  plain 
Scientific  Tracts,  now  publishing  by  Mr. 


"He  believed  in  Divine  Revelation , and  the  beautiful  analogy  of 
history,  sacred  as  well  as  profane.  He  believed  that  human  knowl- 
edge, however  improved  and  exalted,  stood  in  need  of  illumination 
from  on  high;  and  that  the  Divine  Creator  has  not  left  mankind 
without  such  illumination,  and  evidence  of  himself,  botjj  internal 
and  external , as  may  be  necessary  to  their  present  and  future 
happiness.  Franklin  felt  and  believed  himself  immortal! 

The  Works  of  William  Smithy  D.D.3  late  Provost s &o , v ■,  Z, 
p.  80  of  the  Ovations . 

*"If  these  pages  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  one,  at  an 
hour  for  the  first  time  stolen  from  his  needful  rest  after  his 
day's  work  is  done,  I ask  of  him  to  reward  me  (who  have  written  them 
for  his  benefit  at  the  like  hours)  by  saving  three  pence  during 
the  next  fortnight,  buying  with  it  Franklin's  Life,  and  reading  the 

first  page.  I am  quite  sure  he  will  read  the  rest;  I am  almost  quste 

sure  he<will  resolve  to  spend  his  spare  time  and  money  in  gaining 
those  kinds  of  knowledge,  which  from  a printer's  boy  made  that  great 
man  the  first  phiT&sopher,  and  one  of  the  first  statesmen  of  bis 
age.  Few  are  fitted  by  nature  to  go  so  far  as  he  did,  and  it  is 
net  necessary  to  lead  so  perfectly  abstemious  a life,  and  to  be  so 

rigidly  saving  of  every  instant  of  time.  But  all  may  go  a good 

way  after  him,  both  in  temperance,  industry  and  knowledge,  and  no 
one  can  tell  before  he  tries  how  near  he  may  be  able  to  approach 
him." — Brougham  's  Praotioal  Observations . 

**Memoirs»  &c.  v.  1,  p.  510. 
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Holbrook,  whose  enlightened  zsal  J»  Hili-tiUn*  SAs* the  ir'  numbers3* 
these  will  be  fully  worthy  or  tneir  *|s‘neTh  e Library 

and  means  increase,  they  the  same  society, 

of  Useful  knowledge,  and  otner  publications  tne^s aafford  them  % 

mentioned  in  a note  to  the  prece , ’ ?9 th’ ? may  desire,  and  the  means 
every  variety  of  information,  which  they  may  des^ ire • f,c1ency. 

of  advancing  ^ty  maS  prompt  them  to  attain.  With 

that  their  ’"c'’"ation  ®*  ^Il’^ish's  National  Sazette,  which  has 
these  it  would  be  well  to  t .ri t of  literature,  as  well  as 

done  much  to  diffuse  a.h®al^Jultos?1triaS  they  can,  the  more  elaborate 
sound  intelligence;  and  to  add  to  it, as  rney  can,  * ^ section  of 

periodical  works  in  1 ’ her^^suf f i ci ent  number  might  not  be  found 
our  country , surely,  . . unite  in  procuring  for  their  com" 

of  those  who  value  knowl  • Jl?  “Eli?  mentioned,  the  expense  of 

mon  improvement  most  of  the  works  uld  not  feei  In  the  more 

"p!$i-rp?:a:?1oSr^  I 

bundance3for  ?he’ 1mSediate°purpSses  of  a ^ceum.  Here,  the  , 

^Sn^^tMrc^a^n  n a ^ \ 

SSrkr: Vp  rmanent  means  of ^mP-vement.  UM  | 

iStr.sas'.Jas  i: 

useful,  in  any  Instance,  it  must  always  be  so,  it  p op nds»the  ,ight  * 
There  never  can  arise  a generation  of  men,  co  qovernment  has 

^^’Sa^in;jal|r^^  f r the  delivery,  and  -ar  1 ng  ^ _ 

be  exceedingly  desirable.  It  can  * e are  numerous,  and  where, 
anbuilding  where  the  members  of  the  “J! ements  fo?  defraying 

of  course,  it  would  be  r*\^?m^?f^ould  render  this  th.e,  most 
the  cost  of  it  by  annual  of  providing  the  necessary 

economical,  as  well  as  mos t ,ettectual  conven1ence  of  a public 

5s?rrssJi55s*ar-?ss,,-*5p“?-^2?15;h-::**Es:r:??.sSy<,*wsss3l*o. 

t eats9migh  t^  no^onl^b^arranged  in  the  best  manner  for  seeing  and 
*See  statute  passdd  March  4,  1829. 
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hearing  the  performances,  but  so  numbered  and  assigned  to  individual 
members  and  families,  that  all  might  attend  together , wi thou t 
confusion  or  embarrassment.  The  Hall  would  at  all  times,  when 
not  occupied  by  meetings  of  the  Lyceum,  be  an  attractive  and 
suitable  place  for  the  debates  or  literary  exercises  of  any  portion 
of  the  members,  associating  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  together 
any  branch  of  knowledge  or  science,  in  which  they  might  feel  a 
particular  interest.  It  is  an  excellence  of  the  Lyceum  system, 
that  it  adapts  itself  to  a greater  or  smaller  number  of  associates, 
for  all  general  purposes  of  instruction.  But  where  the  number  is 
large,  separate  classes,  or  sub-associations,  may  be  necessary  or 
their  more  effectual  progress  in  mutual  improvement.  There  are 
many  young  men,  too  diffident  to  appear  before  the  public  in  any 
literary  exercise,  who  might  by  free  discussions  i n the  presence 
of  each  other,  gradually  prepare  themselves  <P6r  taking  a part,  ■ 
with  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  others,  in  lectures  or  debates 
before  the  whole  society.  In  this  manner  large  associations  may 
enjoy  at  a very  trifling  expense,  all  the  benefits  of  mutual 
instruction,  together  with  interesting  public  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions, for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

The  Lyceum  system  of  instruction  seems  to  be  regarded  by  many 
as  a novelty;  but  the  novelty  consists  in  the  name  and  the  extension 
of  the  system,  not  in  the  system  itself.  Were  it,  however,  a new 
institution,  the  exoeriment  might  be  ventured  upon  as  perfectly 
safe  and  harmless,  if  not  certainly  advantageous.  1 n tel ! l ge nt 
beings  surely  can  lose  nothing  by  assembling  together  for  the 
improvement  of  their  minds;  and  something*  it  should  seem,  must 
be  gained  from  the  exercise  of  social  feelings  and  the  expression 
of  thoughts  and  sentiments  on  subjects  of  common  interest.  Much 
may  be  gained.  In  order  to  this,  let  those  who  associate  to  form 
a Lyceum,  feel  the  importance  of  the  object,  which  has  drawn  them 
together.  At  all  their  meetings,  let  every  member  oe  disposed  to 
contribute  his  share  of  effofct  for  the  common  good,  and  exert  a 
vigilant  attention  for  his  own  benefit.  Let  the  subjects  discussed, 
and  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  communicated  there,  dwell  in  his 
mind  after  he  retires  to  his  home;  and  let  him  in  conversation 
impart  them  to  others,  and,  by  further  reflection  and  inquiry, 
make  them  more  familiar  to  himsfcfcf.  Let  all  do  this,  and  much 
will  be  done  for  their  own  improvement,  and  for  spreading  trie 
spirit  of  improvement  in  the  community  around  them.  An  earnest 
desire  for  knowledge  and  moral  worth,  and  a determination  to 
attain  them  will  accomplish  every  thing.  Attention,  industry, 
perseverance,  and  self-command  are  in  the  power  of  all;  so,  con- 
sequently, are  knowledge,  virtue,  wisdom,  and  happiness. 


Improvements  in  Education 
Catherine  E.  Bsecher 

1S29 

Packard  & Butler:  Hartford,  Connecticut 

A paper  covering  many  features  of  education  in  early  1000s  and  suggested 
modifications . 
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In  various  other  school  exercises,  the  pupils  arc  | difference  of  opinion.  . That  the  writer  may  not  be 

instructed  to  make  this  a definite  object  of  atten-  % misunderstood  it  may  be  well  to  state  what  is  and 

tion,  as  what  is  eminently  fitted  to  promote  their  : . ' ' ! . . . wha t is  not  considered  by  her  as  a proper  knowledge 

future  usefulness-  •*  - of  these  branches.  - ..'  - 

It  has  been  a prominent  aim  with  the  Principal  |:  . In  Arithmetic,  it  is  not  considered  sufficient  for 
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knowledge  of  geography,  gvommor  Etnd  cintlimetiC)  influence  tbun  could  be  guiucd  ut  the  nio^t  elc™ 

it  is  probable  that  the  community  will ^ be  better  vated  and  imposing  distance.  And  they  can 
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provements  as  the  writer  bclLves  to  be  attainable.  • which  arc  so  powerful  in  forming  the  young  mind, 

Teachers  when  they  (.  x\  a pupil  ignorant  expect  to  to  act  only  in  familiar  contact  with  those  committed 
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In  our  Colleges,  where  the  number  of  branches  tides.  Much  simple  apparatus  is  needed  as  inch’s- 

taught  docs  not  exceed  those  taught  in  such  an  in-  pensablc  in  teaching  young  minds.  In  Geography 

stitution  as  this,  and  where  the  teachers  are  men  of  an(j  History,  globes,  maps,  charts  and  pictures  are 
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appear  in  this  manner  before  the  public  without 
many  misgivings.  In  this  case,  where  so  much  is 
involved  that  exposes  to  invidious  remark,  and 
where  even  the  protection  of  an  anonymous  covert 
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there  -is  an  Exhibition  by  thefat^d^  *”  £^S  afternoon;  and 
the  forenoon  of  the  Jim  d . a*u.d?nt*  of  the  Academy  on 

commencement  of  the  following  tutoulle^fh^ di°s  *”  **' 
concludes,  as  usual,  with  a/ address  to'  the  tit dlntT™ 


DISCOURSE  ON  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 


DEUT.  vi.  6.  7. 

And  these  words,  which  I command  thee  this  dav  chan  „ . 
thine  heart;  and  thou  shalt  taa.L  sba^  be  in 

thy  children;  and  shalt  tafl^of 1 1 12ently  unt0 

::.H, 

which  are  just  beginning  to  unfn?H%h  ,Sp^  ?y  tbose  powers, 
promise  of  futureusef ul ness ■ anddnfh*hSel Ves * and  give  the 
affections,  which  as  yet  ^e’undtrLf*05^  vTa™  and  °Pe" 
the  same  time  uninjured,  by  th^accidln?^  J"*ued  * bVt  at 
poet  and  the  moralist  have^JJh  J*  ,.of  tbe  w0»"ld.  The 

between  the  first  partof  lifeh  aSn  ?ht0p-raCe  the  ana-!ogies 
year,  which  is  nowPbeginninq  to  HLH*-?11!  Se??0n  of  the 
us.  It  is  delightful  to  rISt!liPIea?  1 ts  beauties  around 
SDrinatimp  in  4*.  ^ ^ contemplate  human  nature  in  its 

Ud  biij"'  ,n  lts  tres*1„ess  and  verdure,  rich  In  It.’f lowers 
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ofmyoUthd  Sparklins  w1th  the  ■norning  sunshine  upon  the  dew 

H,„  this  first  feeling  of  pleasure  is  succeeded  by  a 

characters  s°be,\ 1nterest"  whe"  we  recollect  that  the 

£ = °t  those  whom  we  now  regard  but  as  children  are 

their'ol  a res'  * and  ?!]at  bh!y  are  fast  advancing  to  take 
their  p’ aces  by  our  side,  and  to  engage  with  us  in  the  duties 

?!-* 1 1 „ i Th  hablt.of  distinctly  contemplating  what  we  cer- 
tainly know  concerning  the  future,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
to  be  acquired,  and  one  of  the  last  which  we  acquire  Thev 
“"J hardly  feel  or  imagine,  and  we  are  too  ap?  to  forget, 
that  ,1°  3 teV  yfars  they  may  meet  us  as  associates  and  friends* 
aidt+hJ+may  l?ok  5°  theu  for  assistance  in  honourable  exertion- 

old  aS^or+hnQp5^6"9^  °f  r,anh00d  they  may  minister  to  the 
of.  those  from  wnom  they  now  receive  protection  Thp 

thole rwhnot?nreiSrourni  With-us  may’  some  °f  theSr’be'amllig 
Jorip  + u .nH1 1 *n  ! da^’  g1ve  a tone  and  character  to 
society,  and  will  leave  thee  impress  of  their  minds  upon  the 

Draise  live'.  They  who  are  now  so  sensible  to  our 

qhall  mnc+y  bareafter  he  among  those  whose  approbation  we 

that  ml!  !iiiiUe;  and  *e  should  leave  a name  behind  us 
in  S 11  l0Ve  t0  cherish’  they  may  be  among  the  first 

0 t -Ir  J0  °ur  mf mory*  In  looking  thus  forward,  our 
we  aie^d  P d themselves  over  that  future  sceneeinto  which 


lectr1jSi9:i*mn^fntiClPatu  - t!?e  Progress  of  that  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement,  which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  hope  for- 

a"d  w®9ani?ot  forget  how  much,  how  entirely,  one  might  almost* 

puise^now  JTKS’S' "thVm’i  Jd^f^h^unT  direct1°"  a"d 

mation,  Sf^Vt^n^^ha"? 

Innn?h  gJ0W1"9  th  exuberant  health,  will  be  pale  with  sorrow* 

w?rht+h0hehrt  whlch  now  knows  no  care,  will  bepiereed  through* 

whichtgivesatheeDroSt^pffliCti°n ‘u  Iou  cannot  shelter  that  form, 
rari.  9ThfS  • 5 promise  of  so  much  female  loveliness  and  deli- 

vvhich  trpmh^p nds  of  heaven  will  visit  it  roughly.  The  sensibility 
Thft  embles  at  your  touch,  will  bleed  beneath  harsh  inflictions 

wh°  are  now  the  objects  of  so  much  solicitude,  of  ?he  ?„I 

providence  ofna1?“ther'secareS  °f  ma*erna1.  l0ve>  an<i  of  the  watchf 
,,?Vie r-43  rather  s care,  are  advancing  into  a world,  where 

they  will  find  much  selfishness,  and  suffer  much  neglect  and  un 

kindness;  where  others  will  take  pleasure  in  their  lolsesSnd 

a^1“ras>  a[)d  where  their  affections  will  be  often  disappointed 

the  baHk^t0  *heir  own  hearts,  to  suffer  in  silence.  Amid 

the  t ials  and  deprivations  of  life,  they  may  look  bafck  some  fu* 
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of rparental  01  ove?re**  that  theJ'  kneW  t0°  11ttle  0f  the  va,ue 

But  they  are  advancing  into  a world,  where  thev  will  nnt 

thelrmcharacter^ UffeP1 nnS ’ but.be  exposed  to  vices;  and  where 
thJn  frhS  may  undergo  changes,  much  more  to  be  feared 

thpnhJh?  + ne£6S ? V1C1.SS1  tude  of  circumstances.  He  who  is  in 
the  hab-it  of  self-examination,  must,  almost  at  any  period  of 
life,  feel  some  distrust  of  himself,  and  be  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  constant  watchfulness.  But  the  characters  <5f 
those  of  whom  I speak,  though  they  have  received  impressions 
which  will  remain  with  them  in  a greater  or  less  d!gw  th?Sugh 

Thev  *wi  1*1  be  * n°J  ba£dened  1 n to  any  considerable  firmness.9 
hi  \ ,SbjeCted  t0  much  severer  experiments,  than  those 

res ul  t’ h That  JheLff?  be!in  tried;  and  who  can  assure  us  of  the 
That  cheerful  and  open  countenance,  where  no  bad  feel- 

ings  have  as  yet  left  a trace  of  their  power,  may  be  haggard 

unbroken^  Diri ?«’  °h-ibh°ated  W1 tb  intemperance.  Those  animated, 

gladness  mlv  hi’iSSj  5 n°W  compe]  you  t0  sympathise  with  thedr 
gladness,  may  be  lost  forever;  and  nothing  may  supply  their 

occasional  Jt?u!2lIiV?JahC8*  °f  int0^1cation,  and  those  wretched 
occasional  struggles  to  be  joyous,  which  succeed  only  by  makinq 

now°reqard  Sith  iSdTff3^  de*pair‘  Those  Passions,  which  you  9 
now  regard  with  indifference,  as  merely  the  follies  of  a child 
may  strengthen  into  the  vices  of  a man.  TO,,ies  a child. 
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You  may  sport  with  them  now,  as  with  the  young  of  some  fierce 

diJrn!er.biJ  -f  suffered  to  attain  their  full  growth,  they  will 
discover  their  savageness  and  strength.  That  high  spirit 

intoSSanl'5a?e^n,!,fI39eable  which  might  ha?e  been  formed 

Jhl!.  f l£  res?lutl<>"»  may  distinguish  itself  only  by  breaking 

whos e9f i rs t ESdlJclIl flSd"®?/"?  morality-  Those  finetalents? 
la!  in  thPii  m J efforts  give  you  so  much  pleasure, 

personal  taratifirat]^’  be  wasJed  *°  attain  some  low  object  of 
SicoS?ei  I cati on , or  employed  as  instruments  of  extensive 

rhS£bl+f-‘  That  strong  love  of  praise,  which  now  renders  the 
nnwerCt«'  s?  apparently  docile,  and  seems  to  give  you  such 
power  over  it,  may  lead  to  meanness  and  disingenuitv  and  all 

of6dis ti ncti on  cal8ulaJi°ns  ?nd  artifices  of  a restless  desire 
rn«v.aiSt1  nctlon*  The  whole  mind  may  be  corrupted;  and  all  the 
more  generous  feelings  perish  through  its  contamination. 

attention1^6!?!  t+hhlch  We  feel  in  the  youn9  should  direct  our 
nlL  1 k1  11  tb0Se  means,  by  which  their  virtue  and  happi- 
^ncf-,-Kiy  bf  secuI*ed>  and  by  which  they  may  be  saved,  as  faras 
Inal  .;he  ev1,s  that  are  1n  the  world.  The  worst  suffe 

fS?  thav  iJ»h*h5?2  ar?  ?Xp0S!d:  are  those  wh1ch  ma^  be  avoided; 
tor  they  are  those  which  we  bring  upon  ourselves  Thp  hpct 

olpfnpn'  on  which  we  can  give  thL/for  Sell  ihe  ?Mell?  and 
performing  the  duties  of  life,  is  religious  principle 
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hon  Ch^Wh|*^e  * C^°°®c  tj1  and  "suffer  ° 9 ^hara?ter  be  formed, 

honourably  in  every  situation  91^nc^  resist  wisely  and 

the  power  of  the  wJrld; n "ecuJe hl^li  C\"  del1ver  ?"om 
of  circumstances  and  accidents  th  from  becoming  the  slave 

ligion  are  those  truths  whl  '..  TJe  esseRtial  truths  of  re- 

wMch"?  ou^selves>  coJsl’deJld ^aseimmorta?n^rning  G?d;  and  con~ 
which  teaches  us  what  we  arp  L ! f 1 u*lngs.  It  is  religion 

f a r e?h 1*mnieasurablij?  our  sphered?  view*"  J?  dePend»  aRd  which, 
far  the  most  important  of  our  f,£,ia+*view*  d,sc°vers  to  us  by 

?!  J’th  God»  and  with  eternity  1 it  ?JSi  • ]?5?Se  which  connect 
1S  the  most  sublime  it  ic  1s  kittle  to  say  that  it 

am ‘about’ t views  of’tiU  a1]  «ience*s. 

am  about  to  speak  upon  this  s,,ht=et  a.re1’gious  education,  I 

truths  to  which  the  attention^f 'the’v"!  o o‘\‘?  ‘hose 
pv._.The  foundation  of  all  true  relininnU-9  ought  to  be  directed, 
existence  and  perfections  of  r0jr  eVi^lon  1S  a belief  of  the 

inas  Gnt  him,  t0  the  young,  as  the  ma  ker^nd0"^ 2 1 V®  °f  him>  and 

continua lly ’dependent • Wwho  w^e%^Vt!oV  ’^tTo?;  a^d 

:7f 

Who  IS  our  constant  benefac?o%^utr1?^hI?^a,’eat|;ant  waT[jopei 


in’the^mi nds ’of  til ’y^f ! V be  «••»*  formed  and  cultivated 
reverence.  I„  endla^uri  ™ in  •l">Se  of  Shatltude,  love,  and 
toward  «3od,  we  ought  to  take  advan*eSS  tJ?em  W1  th  these  sentiments 
they  are  most  chelrful  and  sa?1s??a39wi?r  ^0Se  occasions  when 
then  that  his  idea  Is  to be pressed «’th  themselves.  It  is 
they  be  touched  by  the  beautv  Jl"  m.4?  their  minds.  Should 
tnen  endeavour  to  give  them  snml  sublimity  of  nature,  we  may 
finite  spirit,  whose  fgency  Is  di-ni^  ?onc?Pt1onso*f  that  in- 
and  of  whose  presence  III  Jislblp  ?nSying  ltSelf  on  every  side, 
bols.  When  we  teach  them  snmp^hf  ^orms  are  the  marks  and  svm- 
of  fHo  universe;  that  the  po?t^n  "of  r?hi  c Ctl  ng^ the  ifIimensit£ 

2'“ 

to  us;  that ’the 'stars  "of  h^e’ilr  ^ a‘ * »«??”  th^Jlr^k^n 

cannot  be  meas^ed;’  ^e’ma’y  ?h*e^5 ?an“t “frern’each^ o’ther ,’ 
power,  by  whom  this  illimitable  un"eCt  their  thoughts  to  that 
{??*  1"  "lotion;  and  who  suplrintends’a"??  created-  ond  is 

point ^ut'to^hem’any "of °the'1admir^hiadS  d°s ^’wbln^e:^ 

Which  appear  around  us  in  such’T^^^^frp’o"^5  °f  "ature- 
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insec^C^"^  to  thlm?  thtt  elch°Uf  ^°U9ht  unde r 

we  can  hardly'avSfJ  'tellln^thej1' CU^ous  Mechanism;' 
vances  were  formed,  and  bvwhnso*  by  >,whose  wisdom  these  contri- 
purposes  were  designed  When  }SJ^Snes!  ■ their  benevoleSt 
ness,  and  their  feelinqs  spread  +hP  be?rts  are  opened  by  glad- 
to  which  to  cling;  you^may^then  £*"2elVe2  out-  t0  ^nd  objects 

thoughts  to  God  as  their  benefactJi  u?rd  or  two-  direct  their 
importance  enough  to  qive  Drolr^?^**  When  *he  occasion  is  of 

cons9i°+^  ideas’  y°u  may  lead  thenJi n°th b^  introduction  of 
consolation  and  hope  which  a hpi?^*1"  tu?lr  Sorrows  to  the 

thus  do  what  Is  in  your  power  In  Li!!  him  aff°r“s.  You  may 
their  minds,  so  that  all  thei  thnMnh2thro!!e  the  idea,  of  God  In 
homage  to  it.  You  may  thus  do  wh!5  ?s,"d  affa“1ons  shall  pay 

0-  i°u;h^odtorrcen. 

bel  ief  ^of  Ms^xlstence^lt^  would  S’"  V^epMved^o0?9^"’*' 
horrour,  with  which  he  would  spp  +h6  W1  **b  the  same  feeling  of 
from  the  heavens.  W°Uld  See  the  *un  darkening  and  disappear!’ 

n 

young,  jus t “notions ?°1 ifeewise * of  the*Jd  endeavo«r  to  give  the 

is  only^r^  *hem’  tharSthey°areh!o  exis" tXil*  a"d  ProsPe^s. 
is  ?n!o  2 V?troduction  to  a new  statp  n5  U • * oreveri  that  death 
is  intended  by  God  to  disciDlinp  fI2te  of  thlngs;  that  this  life 
that  our  condition  in  the  pr?Pare  us  for  the  future- 

uct  here;  and  that  the  happiness  ^6+h1^  depend  upon  our  con- 
far  more  uninterrupted , andPfar  mn^  the  good  hereafter  will  be 
is  enjoyed  on  earth.  Sublime  anri  -jm  Qesirable,  than  any  which 
so  important,  that  all  othe?  t?nthc  P°rtant  as  these  truths  are 
become  insignificant  in  comoaJis^  I?*  connected  with  religi™’ 
by  children.  There  are  two  Duroosps^h^  I"ay  be  understood  even 
view  in  impressing  them  norm P+h£ ?ses . 1 ch  we  are  to  have  in 
their  conduct  by  a ^eqardP?n  luVr  min^S‘  0ne  t*.  to  i^luence 
And  the  other  is,  tS  2rod.Jp  Zh  Unctions  of  the  fut-  11*2° 

which  are  the  rpsni+  P-p°u  those  ennobling  and  io«-  ui  . . 

■0'«?1  beintSse,rfSUrIetd0foJa^nt??’^/?3ard^i  ll'-"9*  ‘ 

happiness.  continual  improvement,  and  increasing 

Punishments?9the  goo^lnd ’evi  1 °of  t|lh Se^°bjects  5 ~"the  rewards  and 
represented  as  in  their  na?2rl  ^ thS  future  life,  should  not be 
They  should  be  represented  as  t ho  mere  arbitrary  appointment 
conduct;  of  the  same  character  ^tJJeCeSSary  consequences  of  our 


O 

ERLC 


903 
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tho-e,  which,  under  the  moral  government  of  God,  follow  it  in 

otf,Sth!??Si-^4?rld  ‘5ach  *fce  Voons  to  observe  ?he  efflcis 
ml  5helk  d^°P0S1t10ns  and  actions*  and  to  associate  in  their 
minds  the  former  with  the  latter.  We  must  teach  them,  that 

qethe?5  and  fo^m  Jhat  they  link  themselves  to- 

*o  d f 9 habits,  and  that  these  habits  draw  us  on  to 

tha f1  chai n°n-FmiriS * W®  Should  endeavour  to  make  them  perceive 
i = + tv,Chain  °!  moral  causes  and  consequences,  which  sooner  or 
^ ter  connects  our  condition  with  our  character.  Virtue  is 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God;  and  therefore  it  is  of  its 
nature  to  secure  his  favour;  it  is  doing  good  to  our  fellow 
creatures;  and  therefore  it  is  of  its  nature  to  obtain  their 
l°v®  mod  respf^t;  it  is  preferring  in  all  cases  a higher  good 
to  a meaner;  though  the  former  may  be  remote,  and  the  latter 
may  be  present;  and  therefore  it  is  our  highest  interest-  it 

w?nhL^it^atiSn  °:  ‘Hose  feeling,  and  wiiole'objects 

will  never  be  exhausted;  and  therefore  it  gives  the  promise  of 

of  oSr1tastePfn^ennM--  Vic5:,?n.tl!e  contrary,  is  a sacrifice 
o.  our  taste  for  nobler  gratifications,  to  a cravinq  after 

w^etrtP^m?  ar?  VJ1?.and  temporary;  and  therefore  it  is  a 

creatures^  and  is  doing  injury  to  our  fellow 

creatures,  and  therefore  it  cuts  us  off  from  their  sympathy 

fore'^f'the^i !+  disobadl'ance  to  God;-a  pref  erinc^thJfj- 
tore,  of  the  dictates  of  our  folly  to  the  laws  of  In- 


1 3 


n-f "omn and  an  opposition  of  our  strength  to  the  purposes 
forever^  tenCe*  These  dlstmctions  are  essential  , 'and  willPexist 

But  in  pointing  out  to  those  whom  we  instruct,  the  natural 
consequences  of  conduct,  we  must  teach  them,  thaithesl  coJ- 
sequences,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  often  intercepted  in  this 

are1hoLVwh  °hS  accid?"ts»  *?d  that  by  far  the'mos?  imSo,^?Int 
fntuJp°  So  are  ?0t  experienced  till  we  enter  upon  the 

future,  that  we  are  here,  gradually,  by  repeated  acts,  forniina 

SfSpaIJ0S^a+hC  + erS  9 whIch  fit  or  unfit  us  for  happiness 

hereafter,  that  we  are  acting,  therefore,  under  a much  qreater 
responsibility  than  that  which  discovers  itself  in  the  events 
??  *bla  a responsibility  which  is  not  forced  upon  our  no- 

tice,  and  which  we  must  associate  by  the  ef^t  of  our  own  minds 

with  all  our  purposes  of  moral  cond  ,oung  must  be  in- 

structed, that  there  are  various  pat.,„  ,n  tnis  world  from  which 
we  may  choose;  and  that  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  exSe- 
riencehere,  very  sensibly,  the  wisdomoor  the  follyyof  our 
choice;  but  that  their  main  difference  consists  in  the  destination 

o?  t I0  n 1 cJnduct  us : When  the  mind  has  just  conceptions 

of  the  intfcinsick  nature  of  right  and  wrong  conduct,  and  of  their 
necessery  effects;  and  when  an  habitual  association  is  formed 
between  moral  purposes  , and  a sense  of  future  good  and  ill,  we 
may  then  expect  the  sanctions  of  religion  to  act  upon  the  character 
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There  is  much  I have  been,  saying,  which,  even 
if  I may  have  retained  your  attention,  you  can 
hardly  have  been  able  fully  to  comprehend,  I 
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An  Address. . .the  Peithessophian  Society 
William  Wirt 
1830 

Hutgers  University  Press:  Terhune  & Letson:  Hew  Brunswick,  K.J. 

"the  Education,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  every  individual,  must  be,  chiefly, 
his  own  work." 

"The  business  of  life  is  conversant  with  moral  truth,  which  admits  no  nearer 
approach,  than  that  of  high  probability,  and  cannot  be  subjected  to  rigorous 
demonstration.  You  must  learn  therefore,  to  reason  well  for  the  business  of 
life.  To  accomplish  this,  I know  of  no  better  method  of  discipline,  than  to 
read  critically,  the  works,  and  listen  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  are  most 
distinguished  for  the  power  of  reasoning.  As,  for  example,  among  the  writers 
Bacon,  Hooker,  Sidney,  Locke,  and  a host  of  others  to  whom  Fame  will,  by 
and  by,  direct  you." 

"You  do  not,  I hope,  suppose  that  what  you  are  to  gain  here  is  to  constitute 

the  whole  of  your  education.  If  you  do,  you  have  taken  a most  erroneous 

view  of  the  subject.  This  is  the  mere  cradle,  at  best,  the  nursery  of  education. 

...Your  first  step  from  the  walls  of  the  college,  will  usher  you  on  the 

stage  of  the  world,  inhere  you  will  have  it  In  your  power  to  correct  the 

theories  of  your  books,  by  the  close  and  constant  inspection  of  actual  life." 


Education  is  a personal  effort  of  character  development. 


1.  Discusses  education  as  a personal  effort;  a means  of  self -development; 
development  of  character,  etc. 

2.  Not  a concise  presentation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  MINUIES  OF  THE  PEITHESSOPHIAN  SOCIETY 

JULY  20,  1830.  ’ 


. ..  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be 

to  H°n-  William  Wirt,  for  his  able  and  eloquent 

an“  that  he  be  respectfully  requested  to  furnish  a 
publication. 


presented 
Address , 
copy  for 


ROBERT  O.CCURRIE, 

WILLIAM  H.  COOPER, 

ABM.  POliHEMUS . 

Committee  to  inform  Mr.  Wirt  of  the  above 

Resolution. 


AUGUST  1,  1830. 


T m„7JNT^EMEN7~I+haVe  -aVai'led  mV8elf  '*>/  the  earliest  leisure 
I could  command,  to  write  out  the  Address , of  which  the 

Peithessophian  Society , by  their  Resolution  of  the  20th  ult. 
Jt/+leqUe8  d-u.a  a°Py>and  regret  that  I had  not  the  leisure 
X- e°aPaV' tyto  make  it  more  worthy  of  the  indulgent  terms 
m which  my  Brethren  have  been  pleased  to  speak  of  it. 

I thank  you.  Gentlemen,  for  the  obliging  expression  of 

3 nd  8eritiment8i  and,  with  thei  warmest  wishes  for  the 
fame  and  honor  of  our  Society,  as  well  as  that  of  our  generous 
rivals,  and  the  complete  success  of  your  rising  Institution, 


I remain,  very  respectfully 
Your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  WIRT. 


To  ROBERT  0.  CURRIE, 

WILLIAM  H.  COOPER, 

ABM.  POLHEMUS,  Esquires, 

Committee  of  the  Peithessophian  Society. 


ADDRESS 


YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  OF  RUTGERS  COLLEGE : 

It  is  by  your  invitation  tnat  I am  here,  and  to  you,  of 
course,  that  I am  expected  to  address  myself.  Permit  me,  in 
the  first  place,  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  of  the  invitation. 

You  have  done  me  justice  in  believing  that  I take  a deep  interest 
in  the  pursuits  of  my  young  countrymen,  and  that  I would  not, 
lightly,  permit  any  consideration  of  personal  inconvenience  to 
disappoint  the  desire  you  have  expressed  to  hear  me.  You  will 
probably  learn,  from  my  compliance,  one  lesson  of  experience, 
at  least— ‘-and  lessons  of  experience  cannot  come  too  soon — which 
is,  that  in  the  ifttellecutal  as  well  as  the  material  world, 
distant  objects  are  apt  to  loom  larger  than  the  life,  and  that 
you  are  not  to  trust,  with  implicit  confidence,  to  the  Reports 
of  Fame,  whether  they  relate  to  men  or  things. 

Gentlemen,  you  do  not,  I hope,  expect  from  me,  an  oration 
for  display.  At  my  time  of  life,  and  worn  down,  as  I am,  by 
the  toils  of  a laborious  profession,  you  can  no  longer  look  for 
the  spirit  and  buoyancy  of  youth.  Spring  is  the  season  of 
flowers;  but  I am  in  the  autumn  of  life,  and  you  will,  I hope, 
accept  from  me  the  fruits  of  my  experience,  in  lieu  of  the  more 
showy  but  less  substantial  blossoms  of  spring. 

Gentlemen,  I could  not  have  been  tempted  hither  for  the 
puerile  purpose  of  display.  My  visit  has  a much  graver  motive 
and  object.  It  is  the  hope  of  making  some  suggestion  that  may 
be  serviceable  in  the  journey  of  life  that  lies  before  you  — of 
calling  into  action  some  dormant  energy— of  pointing  your 
exertions  to  some  attainable  end  of  practical  utility* — in  short, 
the  hope  of  contributing,  in  some  small  degree,  towards  making 
you  happier  in  yourselves,  and  more  useful  to 
your  country.  This  alone  could  have  tempted  me  to  forego 
the  short  interval  of  repose  allotted  for  my  health,  and  to 
venture  upon  a field  of  speaking  so  far  removed  from  the 
ordinary  walks  of  my  profession. 

I consider  the  cause  of  education  as  the  cause  of  my 
country:  for  the  youth,  who  are  now  at  their  studies,  will 

soon  compose  that  country.  On  them,  in  a very  few  years,  must 
rest  the  whole  burthen  of  sus tai ni ng . the  political  institutions, 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the 


United  States.  I consider  the  learned  men,  who  are  directing 
the  studies  and  forming  the  character  of  our  youth,  as  engaged  in 
the  noblest  employment  that  can  task  the  powers  of  man.  They  are, 
in  truth,  weaving  the  web  of  the  future  destinies  of  our  country, 
and  on  their  skill  and  fidelity  depend,  in  a great  degree,  the 
texture,  the  strength  and  the  color  of  that  web.  I hold  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  American  citizen  who  can  aid  them  in  this  process,  to 
furnish  the  aid:  if  it  be  only  by  those  demonstrations  of  respect 

which  are  calculated  to  cheer  them  and  their  pupils  onward,  in  their 
arduous  and  honorable  task,  this  tribute  should  be  promptly  and 
willingly  rendered. 

Such,  my  young  friends,  are  the  sentiments  which  have  led  to  my 
visit:  such  the  feelings  with  which  I have  come  among  you.  You 

have  been  pleased  to  think  that  I may  be  of  some  service;  and  I have 
been  willing,  as  you  see,  to  make  the  experiment.  But  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  speak  for  your  instruction,  rather  than  your  amusement,  and 
to  leave  it  to  younger  men  to  play  the  orator. 

Suffer  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
power  of  this  great  magician  — Education  — in  forming  and  directing 
the  human  character.  It  is  of  consequence  that  you  should  distinctly 
apprehend  the  prodigies  of  which  it  is  capable,  in  order  that  you 
may  perceive  the  decisive  importance  of  the  work  in  w/hich  you  are 
engaged,  and  apply  yourselves,  with  corresponding  earnestness,  to 
the  performance  of  this  work. 

We  learm,  fresm  divine  revelation,  a truth,  whic.h,  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  fnfi:del  , the  discoveries  of  modern  science  are  rapidly 
confirming  — that  the  whole  human  family  has  descended  from  a single 
pair.  With  this  fact  before  us,  how  wonderfully  curious  is  it  to 
observe  the  vast  variety  of  character  into  which  this  common  family 
has  been  modified:  their  religion,  laws,  manners,  cues  toms , opinions, 

sentiments,  tastes,  how  infinitely  diversified!  How  is  this  to  be 
explained?  Whatever  share  climate,  accident,  or  caprice  may  be  con- 
jectured to  have  had  in  the  origination  of  this  variety,  we  know  that 
from  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  continued  among  them  by  th£i force 
of  education:  and  that,  from  the  earliest  period  of  authentic 

history,  to  the  present  day,  they  have  been,  and  still  are  the  mere 
creatures  of  education.  But  let  us  pass  fromtthis  general  survey, 
to  one  more  particular,  in  which  extrinsic  causes  could  have  had 
fto  agency,  but  the  whole  phenomenon  must  be  refereed  to  the  force 
of  education.  Those  two  small  republics  of  Greece,  Athens  and 
Sparta,  are,  both  of  them,  believed  to  have  been,  in  their  origin, 
Egyptian  colonies:  they  had. 
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therefore , the  same  mother  country.  They  were  nearly  coeval  in 
their  settlement;  they  were,  therefore  of  the  same  age.  They  were 
near  neighbours:  tney  lived,  therefore,  under  the  influence  of  the 

same  climate.  Their  general  political  interests  were  the  same,  and 

W3S  f^quent  ®nd  c°"Stafit.  Vet  Sere  they,  in  their 
mo^es  of  thinking,  speaking,  ana  acting,  as  diametrically,  as  obsti- 
nately,  and  proudly  opposed,  as  if  they  had  inhabited  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  globe.  Nor  need  we  leave  the  walls  of  Athens,  itself,  to 
see  exemplified  the  astonishing  power  of  this  great  moral  lever— Edu- 
cation.  The  different  sects  of  philosophers  in  that  city  were  as 
^ distinguished,  and  the  classes  of  men  whom  they  threw  into 

society,  from  their  schools,  were  as  strongly  contrasted  in  their 
modes  of  thinking  and  principles  of  acting,  as  if  they  had  been  parted 
by  the  poles,  ine  same  is  equally  true  in  modern  times, 

France  with  her  neighbor,  Swi tzerl and— compare  the  d if ferent'cantons 
or  Switzerland,  among  themselves — nay,  compare  even  the  different 
counties  of  the  small  kir,b  . , of  England:  cast  your  eyes  over  the 

anj  dire?tl?n»  arrd  3"m'  wil1  see.  on  every  hand , the  most  in- 
teresting  and  convincing  proofs  of  the  plastic  temper  ©f  man,  and  of 

the  infinite  variety  of  forics  iirrto  which  lia  may  be  moulded  by  the  sin- 
education.  It  t.s  cthe  grower  of  thepportter  over  the  clay, 
whi^h  makes  one  vessel  to  hcnroo’?*,  and  another  to  dishonor;  with  this 
advantage  in  our  iavor,  that*  csrflike  the  vessels  of  the  cotter,  we 
have  a voice,  and  a voice  potential  too,  if  we  choose  to  exert  it,  in 
fixing  our  own  destination;  si  nee.  f eur  our  consolation,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  to  our  fearful  res pemsi bill ty , it  depends  essentially,  on 
ourselves,  whether  we  will  bfe  dioomed  to  honor  or  dishonor. 

And  this  leadsmme,  gentTarasem,  to  another  remark,  to  which  I in- 
vi te  your  attention.  It  is  thus™  t7ke  Education,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, oj  every  individual,  must  be,  chiefly,  his  own  work.  There 
is  a prevailing  and  a fatal  mistake  on  this  subject.  It  seems  to  be 
supposed  that  if  a young  man  be  sent  first  to  a grammar  school,  and 
then  to  college,  he  must,  of  .course,  become  a scholar:  and  the  pupil 
himself  is  apt  to  imagine  that  he  is  to  be  the  mere  passive  recipient 

htm1  nSnr+C+2°n *^aS  he  2s  °2  the  and  atmosphere  which  surround 

him.  But  this  dream  of  indolence  must  be  dissipated,  and  you  must 

be  awakened  to  the*:  important  truth  that,  if  you  aspire  to  excellence, 
you  must  become  active  and  vigorous  co-operators  with  your  teachers, 
and  work  out  your  own  distinction  with  an  andor  that  cannot  be 
quenched,  a perseverance  that  considers  nothing  done  while  any 
thing  yet  remains  to  be  y 
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done.  Rely  upon  it,  that  the  ancients  were  ri gh t — Quisque  suae  for- 
tunae  faber--botln  in  morals  and  intellect,  we  give  their  final  shape 
to  our  own  characters,  and  thus  become,  emphatically,  the  architects 
of  our  own  fortunes.  How  Slse  should  it  happen,  gentlemen,  that 
young  men,  who  have  had  precisely  the  same  opportunities,  should  be 
continually  presenting  us  with  such  different  results,  and  rushing 
becaij~ o ?h??SH^?fdeStlni®S?  Difference  of  talent  will  not  solve  it, 
V ff?  ??Ce  ls  Very  often  in  favor  of  the  disappointed 
naSd  |h a 1 1 s ee  i s s u i ng  from  the  walls  of  the  same  school  — 

nay,  sometimes,  from  the  bosom  of  the  same  family— two  young  men,  of 
whom  the  one  shall  be  admitted  to  be  a genius  of  high  order,  the 
o „her , scarcely  above  the  point  of  mediocrity:  yet,  you  shall  see 

^eL^enwMirr'nnn?hpn^iPeriShiH9  in  pr  ot,scuri ty , and  wretched- 

dina*  the  0:tber  nand  you  shall  Observe  the  mediocre  p.Jod- 

ding  his  >low  but  sure  way  up  tne  hill  of  life,  gaining  steadfast 
I??*  "3  at  every  step,  and  mounting, ^ t length,  to  eminence  and 
dist.nct.ion,  an  ornament  to  his  family,  a blessing  to  his  country. 
Now,  wnose  work  is  this?  Manifestly  tfr'sir  own.  Then  are  the 
architects  of  their  respective  forties..  The  besfsemfnlry  of 

lffordn?m!h?hpCnn  °Pfn  p?r*als  t0  y°u»  can  do  no  more  than  to 

afford  you  the  opportunity  of  instruction:  but  it  must  depend,  at 

last,  on  yourselves,  whether  you  will  be  instructed  or  not^  or  to 

what( point  you  wi  .1  push  your  instruction.  And  of  this  be  assured I 

S,P?j!KVr0m  observation,  a certain  truth:  There  is  no  excellence 

without  great,  labor . It  is  the  fiat  of  Fate  from  which  no  power 

+1  abso^ve  you.  Genius,  unexerted,  is  like  thiei  poor  moth 

that  flutters  around  a candle  till  it  scorches  itsef  to  death  If 

k^d  U/»  on,y.of  that  Sre.t  a"2  tasnSniJus 

cin>.ifW2fCfh  • ^on(^or  °f  South  America,  pitches  from  the 

summit  of  Chimborazo  above  the  clouds,  and  sustains  itself,  at 

pleasure,  in  that  empyreal  region,  with  an  energy  rather  invigorated 
than  weakened  by  the  effort.  It  is  this  capacity  for  high  and  lo™ 

in5es!ia^f!iertI?-"“th1S  V19°rou5  Power  Profound  and  searching 
m5«HSt29HtZ?n~"ttt1S  career’n9  and  wide-sweeping  comprehension  of 
mind  — and  those  long  reaches  of  thought,  that 


“ — Pluck  bright  honor  from  the  pale-faced 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 

Where  fathom  line  could  never  touch  the  ground. 
And  drag  up  drowned  honor  by  the  locks  — 


moon , 


This  is  the  prowess  and  these  the  hardy  achievements  which 
enrol  your  names  among  the  great  men  of  the  earth. 


are 


to 


nri7PcU^fh+h-are-£uU  t5  gain  the  nerve  and  ttier  courage  for  .entef-- 
prizes  of  this  pith  and  moment?  I will  tell  you-  As  Miln  oaineiV 
that  strength  which  astounded  Greece:  b/yo/rom  ellf-diJUlt- 

+lr,hCh0  8%9no  ”1'na‘l'8:  for  this  must  be  your  work,  not  that  o f*  your 

teachers:  and,  gentlemen,  it  is  on  that  part  which  you  are  to  t 

Prof essors "will Cdo1  the ir^a*  l pr??°SV°  eVess  ’ reaped 

rroressors  will  do  their  part  well.  Be  you  not  wantfna  to  ^urse  « 

KJ.TrTjil  IZlZll*  a"  that  y°U1-  ™ 

on  the^hypothes iSWtha t JoSV™'1? t^n^oJ^power^o  makl  you^selSes 
just  what  you  please:  and  of  the  truth  of  this  hySo?h«J<J  tS  in 

extent  quite  incredible  to  yourselves,  at  this  time,  "observation  and 
experience  .save  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind.  You  may,  if  you  olease 
become  literary  fops  and  dandies,  and  acquire  the  affected 

SHTJ1a.nho:r*at:sce,i.#j  ijvr01:  s-®  js vsi'sj 

6 cien  ehe  “ n 1 e°  J8hnson*  You  may  skim  the  surface 

JCe*  orJ?thom  1ts  diePt^s-  You  may  become  florid  declaimers 
or  cl  oud-compel  1 1 ng  reasoners.  You  may  dwindle  into  oolitirai  S. 

?ra;  °r  Plume  y°ur  wings  for  immortality,  with  Franklin,  Hamilton 
Jay,  Jefferson,  the. Adams',  and  a host  of  living  worthies  You  m^v 
become  dissolute  voluptuaries  and  debauchees  and  peHsh  in  disgrace 

?heytJ„!^tCli'"p  the  ?te?Ps  2f  ■9,'or>  a"d  have  you?  names  Jiven!  b5 
the  trumpet  o.  Fame,  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  In  short  vnu 

o^udesrh„a^,S9iaSe  and  a rePr°ach  to  this  institution,  or  he?  ’ 
S??a??nt  ?f  ??u?  fa!??”1"5  yoVay  make  Yourselves  the  shame,  or  the 

6 ^ S™  destinies  a SltUXl  ' 

n?ia  p;s^2s°a:t 

tion,  whatever  my  experience  may  suggest  in  advancement  of  that 
nobler  course,  on  which  you  are  resolved  to  enter:  and  to  these 
suggestions  I will  now  proceed. 

cui+ftf^+n^  + ho6  y0u  + object  to  form  to  yourselves  a character 

s u 1 ted  to  the  country  in  which  your  lot  is  cast,  so  as  to  be  able  to 

of  ^ri  vate  1 if^’i^h  • PuPt  in  the  various  scenes  both  of  public  and 
or  private  life,  in  which  you  may  be  called  to  act  or  to  suffer  If 

you  have  not  yet  thought  of  the  subject,  in  this  point  of  view  it 

is  high  time  that  you  should  do  so:  for  you  will  soSn  beain  vour 

i?I!iney+hand  °rdlnary  Prudence  dictates  that  you  should  be  pro- 
viding the  means  to  render  it  com-  pro 
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fortabiKa  and  successful-  If  youi  had  to  travel  through  a hot  and 
barrer:  ^eisert  like  that  of  Arabia,  you  wowld  load  your  camels  with 
'water  and  provisions.  If  your  way  lay  through  a savage  wilderness, 
or  over  moun ta i ns  infested  with  banditti,  yo^y  would  furnish  your- 
selves ,v)?‘th  armour  for  your  defence.  The  same  prudent  foresight 
calls  upo^  you  to  examine  well  the  character  ©f  the  country  and 
of  the  age  into  which  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of  Providence  to 
place  you;  and  to  supply  yourselves,  now,  wi  + those  qualities,' 
moral  and  intellectual,  that  may  best  enable  you  to)  sustain,  with 
advantage,  the  various  parts  that  may  be  car  for  you  in  the  drama 
of  life.  Permit  me  to  assist  you  in  this  preparatory  examination, 
not  with  reference  to  the  whole  train  of  yourr  duties,  (for  that 
would  be  beyond  the  compass  of  a discourse  ' ,'\e  this,)  but  with 
the  view  of  discovering  whether  there  be  any  leading  or  master 
quality,  which  the  character  of  the  counitry  e.nd  of  the  age  in- 
dicate iS  pre-eminently  worthy  of  peculiar  culture. 

The  duties  which  you  will  have  to  peMrfoiv'it  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes:  they  are  public,  and  private.  By  your  public 

duties,  I mean  those  which  result  from  the  political  institutions 
under  which  you  live:  and  to  ascertain  those  duties,  it  is 

obviously  necessary  that  you  should  understated  well  your  institu- 
tions and  the  relation  in  which  they  plaice  yo;u  towards  society. 

I propose  ohly  to  take  a passing  glance  at  this  subject,  since 
the  nature  of  this  discourse  will  bear  no  more- 

The  political  phenomenon,  then,  on  which  your  eyes  have 
opened,  is  that  of  a great  national  governmerrrfc*  composed  of  a 
confederacy  of  many  states,  each  of  these  being,  in  itself,  a 
separate  sovereignty.  This  confederacy  extends  from  nofcth  to 
south,  through  several  degrees  of  latitude,  stretches  from 

the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  state*  which  it  embraces 
are  various  in  their  soil  and  climate,  and  necessarily  various 
in  their  productions,  in  the  pursuits  of  thefr  citizens,  and  in 
their  local  interests. 

All  these  governments,  both  state  and  federal  are  republics: 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  power  is  in  the  body  of  the  people.  These 
governments  all  belong  to  them,  were  formed  by  them  for  their  own 
good,  and  are  administered  by  officers  chosen  by  them  and 
responsible  to  them.  But  in  order  to  qualify  the  people  to 
enforce  this  responsibility  with  effect,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  understand  well  the  boundaries  which  part  the  powers 
of  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  that  they  should  under- 
stand, also,  their  interests  foreign  and  domestic;  since, 
otherwise,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  know  whether  those 
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boundaries  have  been  properly  respected  by  their  servants, 
and  those  interests  faithfully  and  judiciously  pursued. 

These  institutions  are  beautiful  in  theory,  are 

romnlex:  and  the  principal  dangers  which  environ  them  are 

these*  first,  lest  the  people  should  not  sufficiently .under- 
stand* them,  and,  not  understanding  them,  should  fall I into  the 
hands  of  corrupt  and  ambitious  leaders  who  will  contrive  to 
make  a job  out  of  these  governments  for  themselves,  and,  by 
Seir  rival  struggles  for  power,  finally  destroy  both  the 
DeoDle  and  their  institutions;  and,  secondly,  lest  the  con 
flictf  of  local  interest  in  this  widely  extended  empire,  and 
the  coll  isionsbbetween  so  many  separate  soveJ'ei9nt’^>  °Pe^at1  9 
at  the  same  time,  over  the  same  » ,sboYld  ,jrjj  ® 

concussion  which  may  bring  down  the  whole  fabric  in  ruins 

ab°UtHence  manifest  that  the  success  of  these  beautiful 

peoplearin  Iht  JharSStJ^el thl/S/wSI ti ^uent  or  representative, 
you  cannot  but  perceive  that,  if  you  mean  to  qualify  y°^elves 
eminently  for  the  discharge  of  your  public  duties,  and  not  to 
become  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  to  the  ambitious, 
it  should  be  your  ardent  and  unwearied  study  now  to  acquire  all 
that  strength  and  power  of  character  which  may  qualify  you  to 
protect  and  def endPyour  institutions,  and,hand  them  down,  unin,- 

Paired,  to  your  poster  y political  character  of  the  country, 
let  us  pass,  for  a moment,  to  that  of  the  age,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  how  far  the  dangers  wh ich  were  to 
apprehended  from  the  theory  of  our  institutions,  have  been 

r63! iThisb^sPdel icate  ground,  and  I am  aware  of  the  impossibility 
of  treating  the  subject  with  candor,  without  exposing  mysel f to 
IllibSral  and  invidious  criticisms.  But. I have  undertaken  . 
duty  towards  you,  and,  with  Heaven  ^ assistance,  02  tt,e 

it  honestlv  I should  not  expect  the  banditti  either  of  t*1® 
desert  or  mountains  to  thank  me  for  wa rn i ng  tb e travel ler  to 
in  hi*  dpfence  I miqht  expect  the  gratitude  of  the  traveller 
himself*  and  even  if  I missed  that,  I should  have  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  I had  done  my  duty.  You  gentlemen,  I am  sure , 
will  not  suoDose  me  capable  of  prostituting  an  occasion  like  this, 
SJoaStJ-SSrpSIIs"  I am  no  party-man.  I belong  to  no  party  but 
tha ^of^my Ucountry ; to  that  .lone  do  I wish  you  to  belong  n 
relation  to  those  duties  on  which  you  are  soon  to  enter,  I thinK 

it  right  to  give 
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you  a political  sketch  ^ 

Seegenertl . I c*J  only  “^h‘»^e‘’peo?ielh»%  to  give  to 

t«t1,Tn“  l o^'er  to  th«  l.  -Jt,.-.  state  and  federal  , 

ci?5ilg  to  ‘he  theory  of  iw£  *e?e  motion.  They  are, 

made  by  the  People  themselves,  on  Swn  option,  to  call  from  their 

+hoir  own  accord,  and  by  tnei  r u w ><  r . deem  best  quaiuieu 

s”  theiyr’ • -!“i^*sSu^Sp5nwi;“.?hai5  j:“S*’eSisSt"5s . 

E?L^ 

historyoof  hi f X1!® ’t5e  virtuous  diffidence  with  which  he  sh 

ns  ssvs£«£ge’t  s»^uias:«-r*sjf*^K^K?r=i 

gi^wel  1 ^xcl  a^m^wi  th^Epami  nondas^on^a^s  occasi  oM^"!  ' 

lhafm;  country  has  so  mf thfs'avidity  ^or  office.  Every 
K'iWSSW  qual if i ed6for  any  office:  and 

_ i.  x. . 4.  v»  o a r 


a 
■ & 


w j it 

••Fools  rush  in,  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 


, V: 


"Fools  rusn  in*  w — ^ ^ 

IKS?,!1  SSJ1  SK-r?  s ■ 

I fP  is3  onlyUthoseSwh  o^impudent^y  ^Obtrude  ^themselves  ^^n^  the 

"oflhe’s^frage' "f  the  •i^eUdSi'thU"."!!*  d^graceful 

scenes°do’wencontinual lySwitness . «h.t  corrupt  combination 


i 
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some  quarters:  what  vile  intrigues  in  others;  what  slander  and 

falsehood;  what  criminations  and  recriminations;  what  "fendina  and 
*'?u^0llt  tbe  iand»  what  hollow  promises  made  merely  ad 

of  the *DMr "^Pe^DlearSLdn?hpUl9arifl?Jtery1*  and  wheedling  and  coaxing 
sioiS %hnnVHPNoPlf’  A??.the  Pe°Ple  themselves,  who  on  these  occa- 

our  co^trj  literlnv  Sn!h!  W H*!?  *5®*  become?  In  some  parts  of 
our  country , literally  nothing;  and  the  fatal  leprosy  is  raoidlv 

spreading  throughout  the  union.  For  we  learn  frSm  the  mutua  ac- 
cusations of  the  parties  of  the  day,  (I  speak  of  them  all  ) that 
among  other  devices,  a kind  of  el  ecti oneeri  ng  machinery  is*in  use  in 

tomniavathpSnby+WhfCh  Ihe  People  have  become  spell-bound  and  taught 
part  of  automatons  in  their  own  elections.  If  these^c- 
cusations  be  true  (and  I have  not  seen  them  contradicted  the  pIor?e 
where  this  machinery  prevails,  are  no  longer,  in  any  proper  sense  of* 
the  term,  free  agents,  but  act  by  a kind  of  fata,  necessity;  aSd  oJr 
elections  are  not,  in  truth,  made  by  the  People,  but  by  the  Dower 

0tLmaprS;^%{uvISftJSre?Pc^erS  ?f  S?Un?ry:  in  order  toPcalculate 
,e  proDaDinty  of  the  election  of  an  individual,  the  Question  is  nn 

longer  -is  he  honest,  is  he  capable,"  but  is  he  a good^ngiJeer  with 

practice  SnCth£e£h?  Thul*  instead  of  Permitting  the  People  to  * 
selves  %nS  *Jh?ory  °f  °Ur  constitution,  by  choosing  for  them- 
selves, and  of  their  own  accord,  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  CiH?pn« 

ablestrjuqqlerraiAnd*  as  °f  raecbarn‘ ca  1 duresse,  to  choose  the* 

?it«  the9?imoeti?ion  f n+HLSUCCeS5  of  one  Ju9g^er  naturally  in- 
lpad  tn  t10n  Others,  and  one  patent  machine  is  sure  to 

lead  to  rival  discoveries,  the  evidences  of  this  species  of  internal 

the"? imp6? ha ? re  mu H *1  ply ing  and  thickening  ovSJ  the  ?and,  and  by 
he  biset  co,?e  on  the  stage,  your  streets  and  highways  will 

P0lJt1ca1'  mountebanks , and  your  whole  society  will  be 

m highdsteameapparatus?,a"90Ur*  °r  iloftc. 

witnessChanHe?ileh®nu  are  the  scenes  which  you  must  soon  be  called  to 
sii?t?5e  which  you  must  play  your  parts  according  to  your  re- 

sSmi  iriai^HS;iUn  eSS  yoU  sha11  be  rescued  from  th e disgrace  by 
But  how  s,n,^h9l0rl0Ui  Cevuls1on  of  public  sentiment  and  feeling. 

But  how  is  such  a revulsion  to  be  brought  about?  You  have  no  lonoer 

the^aqic  of^he”?*!*  1s  muC5  t0  be,  feared  that  it  would  require  all 
trie,  magi c of  the  living  man  to  touch  with  his  wand  this  disgraceful 

produce3?  t*  ^°and  to  IS,-?3?;511-.  I**™  15  mother  cause  tS^^ght 
proauce  it.  and  to  this  the  virtuous  part  of  the  community  look  with 

pourl ng°on^°r  therase1ves-  but  f°>-  y»»-  It  Is  EducaSlon?^ JKlihV  * 
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rUing  generation  a purer  and  a stronger  light,  by  investina  them 

" ^s'"orth^^L0f-char|Cter’  bi  i"sPfrf"3  with  loflllr  JonJep- 
tions  of  their  own  importance  and  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  their 

country-a  holier  patriotism-may,  at  once,  dispose  and  enable  Shim 

If  their  ^rnnhSP+derSH12  their  webs » and  annihilate  the  whole  t£ain 
?Iutbeir  Syc?Pbants  and  dependants.  Unless  some  such  revolution  shall 

ernmeS^C^.the  Vh0le  ValUe  °f  ^ institutions  is  gonl!  vJur  go5- 
ernments  are  no  longer  republics,  but  corrupt  aristocracies.  You 

will  degenerate  into  a mob.  To  borrow  a bold  figure  from  a'deceasnd 
patriot,  your  People  will  become  horses  "ready  saddled  and  bridled  " 
to  be  mounted  at  pleasure  by  every  bold  and  crafty  adventurer  who  * 

ff?;?  ?„t2  "00t  J"d  sp!!r  h1mse,f  for  the  a^d  you  win  rush 

despotism?  anarChy’  and  then e^ge  from  it  in  the  firm  of  a 

+ e?fS^idfS  th]S  ?r ightfu  1 jarring  throughout  the  land  produced  bv 
the  struggles  of  rival  ambition,  there  is  another  cause  which  threat- 
ens us  with  a long  succession  of  storms;  it  is  the  realization  n-f 

IhfeaJheindtheethWhlCh  JaS  be®"  already  noted,  as  seated  too  deeply, 
•„Iear  * n t{?e  theory  of  our  institutions;  the  conflict  of  local  * 
interest,  and  the  collisions  between  the  Federal  and  State  authori- 
ties. These  have  already  risen  to  such  a height  as  to  menace  oDenlv 
a rupttire  of  the  union:  and,  indeed,  from  the  sharpness  Sf  ?he  ?on- 

fi'ct  and  the  increasing  acrimony  with  which  it  Is  maintained"  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  spirit  of  mutual  concession  and 
forbearance  which  animated  ourfathers,  has  been  bur  ed  in  thei? 

theVn^birli^at  thw -ri.c"I,d,’en  win-  in  **>*''  wantoness?  pull  down 
bull d Sir  h^p*S.i* . C°* * them  S°  much  pains  and  anx1ety  t0 

s tormvhtimoc^nblenien  * y0u  pa!;ceive  that  your  lot  has  been  cast  in 

a!i  eve^  political  indication  warns  you  that  the 
db  !e  a11  others»  y°,J  should  seek  to  cultivate,  is 
9th  °t  strength  of  character,  as  displayed  in 

firmness  of  decision,  and  vigor  of  action.  H y 

If,  gentlemen,  you  were  about  to  embark  in  the  voyage  of  life 
Zv  rs  s SHa-  a br9e  l1ke  that  °f  Cleopatra?  X?th  ?ep lyrt’ 

i/n.i  t°  and  s°tt  mustc  and  sweet  perfumes  to  breathe  around 

the’cultur^o^fhnc^Ki  UHt0  ^ou  to  9ive  yourselves  up  entirely  to 
trfhnJoSI  hf  th  ! bland  and  gentle  accomplishments  which  conn 
tribute  to  cheer  and  sweeten  social  intercourse.  But  I foresee 
distinctly,  that  you  will  have  to  double  Cape  Horn  in  the  winter 

guards  that  C^r^Y^e?"6  °f 
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see,  as  distinctly,  that  it  will  depend  entirely  on  your  own  skill 
and  energy  whether  you  will  survive  the  fearful  encounter  and  live 

tLT mild  latjtudes  0f  the  Pacific?" "Since  it  is 

that  I recommend  it  to  you  most  strenuously  to  devote  yourselves, 

f6a1,  to,the  cu 1 tivation  of  those  bold  and  manly 
q al i t i es , wh i ch  are  calculated  to  bear  you,  fearless  and  tri- 
umpnant,  through  thee fierce  contention. 

of  a character  consists  in  its  fitness  to  the 
fIm?S  anc*.tbe  service  to  be  performed.  We  are  disgusted  with  ef- 
feminacy m a man,  on  occasions  which  call  for  rourage-  and  are 
shocked  to  see  him  play  the  trembling  dastard,  or  whining  senti- 
menta^st,  at  a moment  when  he  should  be  blazing  in  the  front  of 

from  thhUK,++?en  We  u?euHenry  the  VIth'  1n  Shakespeare,  retiring 
from  the  battle  on  which  his  crown  and  life  depended,  and  seatina 

himself  pensively  on  the  side  of  s hill,  hear  MmexcU?*,’  9 


0 God!  I would  I were  an  humble  swain. 

To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point. 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  pass  — 


SeWlSnanfor^h«?  ^fitness  for  his  station,  and  how  do 
we  long  for  that  bold  and  dauntless  voice  of  his  father,  which  at 
the  storming  of  Harfleur,  cried  out.  ' wnicn»  at 


'Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more." 


JSentlemen,  you  will  not  confound  the  firm  and  strong  character 

ritCh  NothinaCcanehpin9,  with*a  turbu1ent,  factious,  incendiary  spirit, 
rit.  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary.  The  blusterer  is  seldom  brave 

sItenffUha9e  is  always  calm,  and  is  never  so  captivating  as  when 
set  off  by  courtesy.  The  Chevalier  Bayard,  one  of  the  proudest 

Sasna^fL°I  °J  rivalry,  was  the  flower  of  cou^esy?  and  he 

was  not  more  wvthout  fear  than  without  reproach.  No,  gentlemen' 

withythat  bUoSher?!9^  Pea^-*h  U ll  the  °"*y  co^1tion  that  accords 
brother ly  love  which  ought  to  prevail  among  men;  the  only 

a^axim  *hatathp  ha^hun,.anitJ  can  approve.  But  it  has  grown  intoY 
for  wlr'  t'ThLt^Lb^ est  mode  of  preserving  peace  is  to  be  prepared 

strength  of  character  which  I recommend  is  for 
^ °ff.?efence,*n?J  °t  °tf ence . Heaven  forbid  that  we  should 
I the  ^ar  of  the  Roses  enacted  in  real  life,  in  our  own 
land.  But  if  we  ever  should,  it  will  proceed  from  that  ignorance 
and  consequent  imbecility  on  the  part  of  our  people,  which  will 

the^ instruments 'th 1 ^ int°  ,the  hands  of  amb  ?ti  oVanS  ^k^  iJem 
trie  instruments  of  their  own  destruction# 
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An  enlightened  community,  who  understood  their  rights,  and  possess 
the  skill  and  firmness  to  assert  them,  are  in  no  danger  from  the  in- 
trigues  of  the  selfish  and  designing.  Peace  is  lovely.  Those  moral 
and  1 ntel 1 ectual  qualities  that  adorn  it  have  charms  for  a virtuous 
mind  that  ought  not  to  be  resisted.  But  their  attainment  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  habitual  cultivation  of  that  firmness  and 
energy  which  are  the  best,  and,  indeed,  the  only  earthly  guardians 
of  Peace  itself;  and,  without  which,  our  altars  and  firesides  will 
be  no  protection  against  thie  insidious  visits  of  unprincipled  and 
ruffian  ambition.  What  I recommend  to  you,  therefore,  is  to  en- 
deavor  to  unite  in  your  characters  the  quiet  but  determined  heroism 
of. the  patriot  soldier,  with  that  love  of  peace  which  becomes  the 
Phi  lanthropist  and  the‘ Christian . 

Gentlemen,  I have  hitherto  urged  this  quality  upon  you  wi th 
reference,  only,  to  your  public  or  political  duties.  Give  me  leave, 
now,  to  add  that  decision  of  character  is  as  indispensable  in  private 
as  in  public  lifej  and  that  there  can  be  no  success*  in  any  walk, 
without  it.  Whether  you  are  destined  for  either  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, or  prefer  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  commerce , or  manu- 
factures, you  w^fll  f;?nd  that  you  can  make  no  distinguished  progress 
in  either,  without  this  bold  and  manly  quality.  The  man  who  is 
perpetually  hesitating  which  of  two  things  he  will  do  first  will  do 
neither.  The  man  who  resolves  but  suffers  his  resolution  to  be 
changed  by  the  first  counter  suggestion  of  a friend,  who  fluctuates 
from  opinion  to  opinion,  from  plan  to  plan,  and  veers,  like  a weather- 
cock,  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  with  every  breeze  of  caprice 
that  blows,  can  never  accomplish  any  thing  great  or  useful.  Instead 
of  being  progressive  in  any  thing,  he  will  be  at  best  stationary, 
and,  mpre  probably,  retrogade  in  all.  It  is  only  the  man  who  carries 
into  his  pursuits  that  great  quality  which  Lucan  ascribes  to  Caesar 
— the  nesoia  virtue  stave  loco — who  first  consults  wisely,  then  re- 
solves firmly,  and  then  executes  his  purpose  with  inflexible  perse- 
verance, undismayed  by  those  petty  difficulties  which  daunt  a 
weaker  spirit,  that  can  advance  to  eminence  on  any  line.  Let  us 

way  illustration,  the  case  of  a student.  He  commences 
the  stpdy  of  th e dead  languages:  presently  comes  a friend  who  tells 

him  that  he  is  wasting  his  time,  and,  that  instead  of  learning 
obsolete  words,  he  had  much  better  employ^himself  in  acquiring  new 
ideas.  He  changes  his  plan,  and  sets  to  work  at  the  mathematics. 

Then  comes  another  frfend,  who  asks  him,  with  a grave  and  sapient 
face,  whether  he  intends  to  become  a Professor  in  a College, 
because  if  he  does  not,  he  is  misemploying  his  time,  and 
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the  business  of  life  common  arithmetic  is  quite  enouqh  of 
the  mathematics.  Hetnrows  up  his  Euclid  and  addresses  himself  to 
some  other  s tudy  ,v/whdch , i<il»fii  ts  turn,  is  again  relinquished  on  some 

o?an  y ?i!!er,Ufl9JSi1;n-8  and  thUS  his  ^ splJin?n  cS?ng?ng  his 

worst  * ef f ect’of ’i t ?s  the  fo',y  of  this  bourse:  Ind  the 

5 1 cTTcCt  ot  it  is,  the  fixing  on  a young  mindsa  habit  nf  in- 

decision,  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  blast  the  fairest  orosSects  No 

gentlemen,  take  your  course  wisely,  but  firmly*  and  havina  taken  it  * 

hold  upon  it  with  heroic  resolution,  and  Ih^X  ps  anS  P^Ineans  w fl 

sink  before  you.  The  whole  empire  ofllearning  will  lie  at  yoS?  feet 

while  those  who  set  out  with  you,  but  stopped  to  change  thei?  olans 

ni*sn«et  ,emE1oyed  ln  theuvery  profitable  business  of  changing  their  ’ 
plans.  Let  your  motto  be,  Vevseveva  do  vinoee.  Practise  uoon  it' 
and  you  will  become  convinced  of  its  value,  by  th^di  sti  nqui  shed  ’ 
eminence  to  which  it  will  conduct  you.  extinguished 

possefsiSrof’wh^Ti^rS??^  far.more  “Pen  this  quality,  than  on  the 
possession  ot  what  is  called  genius.  For  decision  of  character  i? 

by  no  means  a necessary  attendant  upon  genius.  On  the  contrary  there 

whirhe?aent  ^ allied  with  it,  a tender  and  evemamorbid  sensibility 
which  is  very  apt  to  generate  indecision,  and  to  plunge  its  victim 
into  melancholy,  despondency,  and  lethargy.  yju  will9meet  with* 

w^ra?»B,?S,ttn“Srin-,ife:  wh1ch  ‘>>1®  bold  and  ha rdy  quel  Ity 

.?iT6  to  in^eri0r  niind  the  command  over  the  superior.  Nav 
among  boys,  and  even  among  girls  at  school."  The  * 
lnridw^H°fi  thf ir  amussments  and  of  all  their  little  enterprizes  — the 
«*°  whom  all  the  rest  instinctively  look  to  give  the 
word  of  command,  is  frequently  the  inferior  in  point  of  genius  to 
many  of  those  who  willingly  obey  that  word.  This  phenomenon  results 
entirely  from  superior  decision  of  character.  And  you  may  Sather 
from  the  fact  this  useful  lesson,  that  if  you  wish,  hereaftlr  to 
have  influence  among  your  neighbors,  you  must  acquire  now  this 

of  Character  to  which  weaker ’spirits  willingly 
’ ev!S.a  re,ief  fn  bowi ng  to  it  and  obeying  it  9 y 

of  yoSr  J r?!ei  thi?„sJ?e-2u!2i*y  wni  be  one  of  the  blst  guardians 
from  thPir  "-that  young  men  are  so  often  drawn  off 

sciences  condemn?  T?d  tempt?d  J°  dissipation  which  their  con- 
sciences  condemn?  It  proceeds  from  indecision  of  character  Thev 

I/-V1Hn+t  3u6  ^irmness  to  say  "No"  to  an  improper  proposal.  They 

shin  And  thp6niPter  9nd  ca^  14  good  nature  and  good  fellow- 

temptation  hasyon?JntoCqU1  ^ SUCh  3 hab1t  °f  yie,dio9-  «•* 
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show  herself,  in  any  form,  to  be  followed,  though  she  beckon  them 
over  a precipice.  What  is  the  remedy  for  this  ruinous  facility  of 
temper?  Decision  of  character:  thSt  bracing  and  vigorous  decision, 

which,  having  once  taken  the  correct  course,  is  dear  to  the  siren 
voice  of  the  tempter,  and: blind  to  her  beauties. 

Thus,  both  in  public  and  in  private  life;  in  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned  professions;  in  scenes  of  business,  or  in  the  domestic 
circle,  the  master  quality  of  man,  is  decision  of  character. 

But  you  will  not  confound  this  decision,  of  which  I speak, 
either  with  obstinacy,  or  with  rudeness  of  manners.  Not  with 
obstinacy,  because  it  is  the  character  of  obstinacy  to  persist  in 
conscious  error:  whereas,  it  is  the  character  of  decision  to  re- 

nounce an  error  the  moment  it  becomes  manifest,  and  to  renounce  it 
with  equal  promptitude  and  firmness.  But  it  is  not  oftens  that  a 
decided  character  is  put  to  this  humiliating  change.  Because  the 
first  step  has  not  been  rashly  but  wisely  and  deliberately  taken;  be- 
cause having  been  thus  taken,  it  is  not  the  mere  difficulty  of  the 
execution  that  vHll  induce  a change;  for  all  difficulties  yield  to 
a decided  character;  and,  because  it  is  only  the  developement  of 
after  circumstances  which  could  not  be  taken  into  the  first  calcula- 
tion, that  demonstrates  the  error,  and  demands  the  change.  Indecision 
is  the  mere  creature  of  caprice,  "a  feather  for  every  wind  that  blows,’' 
and  is  seen  continually  tossing,  in  different  and  opposite  currents. 
Obstinacy,  resolves  ignorantly,  or  rashly,  and  (to  borrow  a word 
from  Doct.  Johnson)  persists  doggedly  in  error,  against  the  light  of 
its  own  understanding.  Decision,  holds  the  middle  course,  and  i* 
the  best  earthly  ally  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
chief  Executive  officer  of  thesiir  high  decrees. 

Nor  will  you  confound  decision,  with  rudeness  of  manners.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  connexion  between  them.  Decision  is  calm  and 
steady  as  the  polar  star.  She  must  be  cool  and  dispassionate,  for 
any  perturbation  would  disturb  her  course.  Satisfied  with  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  course,  she  is  no  less  serene  than  she  is  intense, 
and  can  smile  at  suggestions  that  would  ruffle  into  rudeness  a charac- 
ter less  firm.  We  are  apt  to  consider  rough,  abrupt  and  arrogant 
manners  as  the  natural  indications  of  a firm  and  decided  character. 
Nothing  is  more  fallacious.  These  manners  are  frequently  the  mere 
cover  for  pusillanimity.  Gentlemen,  be  assured,  that  there  is  nothing 
graceful,  or  courteous,  or  fascinating  in  address  that  is  not  perfect- 
ly compatible  with  the  most  manly  firmness,  and  even  the  best  evidence 
of  its  existence.  NayK.you  find  this  quality  frequently,  in  its  high- 
es  t 
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perfection  in  the  softer  sex.  It  is  this  that  carries  them  through 
their  arduous  and , frequent ly , painful  duties,  with  such  undeviating 
steadiness,  and  enables  them  to  persist  in  the  lofty  course  of  vir- 
tue with  a constancy  and  dignity  which  put  us  often  to  the  blush. 

Yet  this  quality  does  not  make  them  rude.  On  the  contrary,  you  find 
it  in  company  vHth  meekness,  patience,  gentleness,  kindness,  and 
frequently  with  all  that  innocent  gaiety  of  heart,  and  spirited 
gracefulness  of  manner  which  diffuse  enchantment  around  them,  wherever 
they  go.  With  such  bright  and  attractive  examples  before  us,  let  it 
never  be  said  that  rudeness  iS  the  necessary  concomitant  of  decision 
of  character. 

Gentlemen,  I think  that  you  are,  by  this  time,  ready  to  admit  the 
great  value  of  this  quality,  and  that  you  wish  to  understand  whether 
it  be  an  innate  quality  which  depends  entirely  on  peculiar  organi- 
zation, or,  whether  it  be  one  of  those  qualities  that  may  be  acquired 
by  discipline?  Let  us  attend  for  a moment  to  these  questions. 

If  it  be  a quality  which  depends  entirely  on  organization,  it 
must  have  been  born  with  us  or  we  can  never  possess  it,  and,  on  this 
hypothesis,  I might  have  spared  both  you  and  myself  the  trouble  of 
this  address.  But  this  is  not  tihre  opinioa  which  I entertain.  I 
admit  that  there  is  a difference  iln  our  organization,  and  that*,  so 
far  as  it  depends  on  this  ci rcunrstance , we  do  bring  with  us  into  the 
world  different  degrees  of  this  equality.  Some  men  are  born  with  a 
firmer  texture  of  muscle,  with  tougher  simews  and  stronger  ner'tss, 
and,  may  be  said  tobbe.,  oonstitizitr'i'onaZly  a>..  decided  characters.  3Sut 
what,  at  last,  is  this  decision  sut  a modification  of  courage?  and, 
if  courage  itself  may  ie  acquired,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  by 
necessary  consequence,  that  decisHon,  whicin  is  an  emanation  from  it, 
may,  also,  be  acquired.  Now,  as  ~to  courage,  nature  has  also  made  a 
difference  among  men.  Some  mera  sre  constitutionally  brave^ .others 
timid.  But  we  know  that  this  natural  timidity  may  be  overcome  by 
moral  considerations,  and  that  courage  may  be  gained  and  established 
by  habit.  Frederick,  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  is  said  to  have  fled, 
with  precipitation,  from  his  first  battle,  and  not  to  have  taken  the 
rowels  from  his  horse's  sides,  until  he  had  placed  many  leagues  be- 
tween his  enemy  and  himself.  Yet  this  man  became  the  wonder  of 

Europe,  not  more  by  the  depth  and  combinations  of  his  policy,  than 

the  coolness  and  firmness  of  his  personal  valour.  To  descend  from 

the  great  things  to  small;  we  are  told  of  an  inferior  officer,  in 

our  revolutionary  war , who  was  nicknamed  Captain  Death,  and  who, 
in  that  portion  of  the  army  to  which  he  belonged,  was  always  singled 
out  for  the  most  desperate  enter pri zes . If  a 
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forlorn  hope  was  to  be  sent  out,  a strong  battery  to  be  stormed,  or 
any  other  peril  that  demanded  nerves  of  steel,  this  man  was  tha t 

Elected  tS  head  the  adventure:  and  yet,  it  was  remarked  of  him,  that 

he  was  never  called  up  to  receive  a proposal  of  this  sort, that  he  did 
not  turn  afoale  as  his  namesake,  and  tremble  from  head  t ot.  He 
never  fa’ 1 ed  however,  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  and,  I beleeve, 
at  he  we  t s fe  and  unhurt  through  the  war.  But  apart  from  par- 
ticular examples,  which  might  be  easily  multiplied,  which  of  us  that 
SlsUI^reiooklrionS,  within  observant  eye  on  the  dawn,, n*  ch.r.e- 

ter  “^^’'la^Se’tJalneS^r^roSeout  e tJ  be«m4  a belly 

Sra,fcl?Sth?.tKar.r*'ESS?  discipline  would  nave  given  hi. 
all  the  firmness  of  a gentleman,  without  the  ferocity  of  the  ruffian. 
Vptpran  leaions  are  composed  of  men,  some  of  whom  will  confess  that 
in  ?hlir  first  engageSeSt!  they  were  far  more  disposed  to  fly  than  to 
ficht  and  that  nothing  kept  them  In  their  ranks,  but  shame,  and  the 
fear^ofapunishment.hl Yet . by  degrees  .^they  became  brave  andcwere^t 
length  as  calm  and  even  cheerful,  amid  showers  of  burets,  a 
enjoying  the  festivities  of  their  tents.  In  short,  although  nature 
mav  have  denied  this  stability  and  stubbornness  of  nerve,  yet 
entertain*1  no  doubt  of  the  power,  X had  nearly  called  it  the  omn^o- 
+*i-y>r>0  nf  education  to  overcome  even  this  infirmity,  ana,  tnac 
courage  and  dtci si  on  may  be  acquired  by  well  directed  cMscipl  e.  I 
am  farther  of  the  opinion,  that  that  which  we  do  so  acquire,  is  of  a 
far  higher  order  than  the  brute  material  which  organization  9ives* 
since  instead  of  being  directed  to  the  perpetration  of  crimes,  as  is 

most  frequently  the  case  where  it  Is  the  mere  ® virtue  to  the 

temperament,  it  will  be  always  guided  by  wisdom  and  virtue  to 

accompl  ishment  _of  ^good  .3^  Dec1sf0„  „ * Ya^^f  f $?■ 

discipline,  what  is  the  best  course  to  gain  it?  I |^wer^the  rir 
resolve  of  mind  to  do,  always,  what  is  ri9'1t*  a . . ^ ^ 

the  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  direct  our  choice. 

With  reaard  to  the  first:  the  man  who  is  so  conscious  of  the 

recti tude  of9his  intentions,  as  to  be  willing  to  open  his  bosom  to 
the  iicnfction  of  the  world,  is  already  in  possession  of  one  of  the 
s£tonS^?  Pillats  of  a decided  character.  The  course  of  such  a man 
will  be  firm  and  steady,  because  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
world  and  is  sure  of  the  approbation  and  support  of  Heaven.  While 
tht  man  Hho  is  ttnscious  of  secret  and  dark  designs  which,  if  known, 
would  blast  him,  is  perpetually  shrinking  and  dodging  from  public 
observation,  and 
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is  afraid  of  all  around,  and  much  more  of  all  above  him.  Such  a man 
mly!  indeed,  pursue  his  iniquitous  plans,  steadily;  he  may  was te  h im- 
self  tS  a skeleton  in  the  guilty  pursuit;  but  it  is  impossible  that  ne 
can  pursue  them  with  the  same  heal th-inspi r i ng  confidemce,  and  ex 
ultinq  alacrity,  with  him  who  feels,  at  every  step,  th®t  he  is  in 
pursuit  of  honest  ends,  by  hrniest  means.  The  clear,  umclouded  brow, 
the  open  countenance,  the  briilliant  eye  which  can  look  an 
steadfastly,  yet  courteously  in  the  face,  the  healthfully  beating 
heart,  and  the  firm  elastic  step,  belong  to  him  whose  bosom  ^ free 
from  guile,  and  who  knows  that  all  his  motives  and  purposes  are  pure 
and  right.  Why  should  such  a man  faulter  in  his  course?  He  may  be 
slandered;  he  may  be  deserted  by  the  world;  but  he  has  that  within 
which  will  keep  him  erect,  amd  enable  him  to  move  onward  in  hijco-.se 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Hea.vem,  which  he  knows  will  no*,  desert  mm. 

Let  your  first  step,  then,  in  that  discipline  which  is  to  g.ve 
you  decision  of  character  * be  the  heroic  determination  to  be  h®Jest 
men,  and  to  preserve  this  character  through  every  vicissitude  of 
fortune,  >and  in  every  relation  which  connects  you  with  society.  I 
donnot  use  this  phrase,  "homes t men,"  in  the  marrow  sense,  merely* 
meeting  your  pecuniary  engagements,  and  paying  your  debts,  for  thus 
the  common  pridd  of  gentlemen  will  constrain  you  to  do.  I use  it 
in  its  larger  sense  of  discharging  all  your  doties,  both  Public  and 
private,  both  open  and  secret,  wlthithe  most  scrupulous,  . 

attesting  integrity:  in  that  sense,  farther,  which  drives  from  the 

bosom  all  little,  dark,  cmo'ked , sordid,  debas  *"9  ^?pSld!ndt|!iSblerf 
self,  amd  substitutes  in  ttaeir  place  a bolder,  loftier,  n?bJ[er 

spirit:  one  that  will  dispose  you  to  consider  yourselves  as  born, 

not  so  much  for  yourselves,  as  for  your  country,  and  your 
creatures , and  which  will  lead  you  to  act  on  every  occasion  s ncerely, 
justly,  generously,  magnanimously.  There  is  a morality  on  a larger 
scale,  perfectly  consistent  with  a just  attention  to  your  own 
af fairs,  wh ich  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  neglect:  a generous 

expansion,  a proud  elevation,  and  conscious  greatness  of  character, 
which  is  the  best  preparation  for  a decided  course  in  ^ery 
situation  into  which  you  can  be  thrown;  and,  it  is  to  this  hign 
and  noble  tone  of  character  that  I would  have  you  to  aspire.  I 
would  not  have  you  to  resemble  those  weak  and  meagre  streamle-s,  whic 
lose  their  direction  at  every  petty  impediment  that  presen-s  it- 
self, and  stop,  and  turn  back,  and  creep  around,  and  search  out 
every  little  channel  through  which  they  may  wind  their  feeble  and 
sickly 
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course.  Nor  yet  would  I have  you  to  resemble  the  headlong  torrent 
that  carries  havoc  ini  its  mad  career.  But  I would  have  you  like 
the  ocean,  that  noblest  emblem  of  majestic  Decision*  ty/hich,  in  the 
calmest  hour,  still  heaves  its  resistless  might  of  waters  to  the 
shore,  filling  the  Heavens,  day  and  night,  with  ttoe  echoes  of  its 
sublime  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  tossing  and  sporting,  on 
its  bed,  with  an  imperial  consciousness  of  strength  that  7aug;!is 
at  opposition.  It  is  th is  idepth,  and  weight,  and  pewer,  and  purity 
of  character,  that  I would  have  you  to  -resemble;  and  I would  ihave 
you,  1 like  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  to  become  the  purer  by  your 
own  aetfen. 

Lex  me  illustrate  this  character,  by  supposing  lit  in  a given 
situation,  and  contrasting  it,  with  fits  opposite,  its;  the  same 
si tuation . 

Soane  of  you  may  be,  hereafter,  disposed  to  embark  in  a public 
life;  if  so,  and  you  belong  to  this  hligh  order  of  character,  you 
will  feel  that  it  would  be  unjust,  and  , therefore,  afishomes t to 
propose  yourselves,  or  permit  yourselves  to  be  proposed  for  any 
office,  to  whose  duties  you  do  not  fee 7 that  you  are  competent; 
for  you  would  know  that  the  assumption <of  any  office,  is  an  engage- 
ment, to  the  public  to  whom  the  of f 1 ce ^belongs , to  fulfil  its 
duties,  and,  you  would  undertake  nothing  that  you  could  not  perform. 
You  will,  therefore,  not  consider  what  office  Is  most  desirable 
in  itself;  but  what  is  most  desirable  with  reference  to  your 
capacity  to  discharge  its  duties.  You  will  compare,  mot  super- 
ficially, but  modestly  and  severely,  your  talents  said  attainments 
with  the  whole  range  of  duties  that  belong  to  the  office;  and  you 
will  take  care  to  qualify  yourselves,  eminently^  for  the  discharge 
of  those  duties,  before  you  seek  it  or  accept  it.  Ypu  will  make 
yourselves  masters  of  all  the  facts,  historical  and  political, 
which  stand  connected  with  it.  You  will  invigorate,  by  exercise, 
those  faculties  of  mind  which  must  be  called  into  exertion  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duties.  And,  above  all,  you  will  raise  yourselves 
to  the  high  resolve  to  go  for  your  country,  and  to  devote  yourselves, 
on  every  occasion,  fearlessly  and  exclusively,  to  her  honor,  her 
happiness,  her  glory.  Your  ambition  will  be  to  coenrol  your  names 
among  those  over  whose  histories  our  hearts  swell,  and  our  eyes 
overflow  with  admiration,  delight,  and  sympathy,  from  infancy  to 
old  age;  and  the  story  of  whose  virtues,  exploits,  and  sufferings, 
will  continue  to  produce  the  same  effect,  throughout  the  world,  at 
whatever  distance  of  time  they  may  be  read.  It  is  needless,  and 
it  were  endless  tonname  them.  On  the  darker  firmament  of  history, 
ancient  and  modern,  they  form  a galaxy  resplendent  with  their 
lustre.  To  go  no  farther  back,  look  for 
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see'revf  ved'i  n^those^men^  UeT^Vl?^  °l  J"de Vou 

day;  for  they  were  willinq  with  furtive 3n^1 Rome  in  dome's  best 
gulf,  which  the  orac  e of  the  r nS  w *?  lea P into  the  flaming 
be  closed  in  no  other  way.  h?Jere  was  one"1  hnt  asSUr\d  theni  Could 

gotten;  for,  when  a IrSJt  inS  nay’  cannot  be  *or- 

na-aie  is  not  far  off  6pnt?2mnn  Clded  paJriot  is  the  theme,  his 

nor  to  disLnt  cou^ries ^ ?ou  neeS'nSt6?  n0t  g0tt0  past  ^es, 

Greece,  or  Rome,  or  to  modern Eur0De n°t  turn  your  eyes  to  ancient 
Wash  i mg  tor.,  a recent  model  2pe*i,  You  hfve»  in  your  own 

come  iiiTTwaor ta  1 . Nor  must  voiih2nnn°2  b + ue*°I^y  to  imitate  to  be- 
to  fcta  peculiar  cMsl” which  cl  1 f SS  S.. Ih2 - he.owed  »>1s  <,reatr,ess 

of  SUCH  another  crisis  fSr  the  diSDlav^S  f,„V1rtues;  and  desPa1r 
Rowan  virtues,  his  consummate  3y  °If.'your  own  • His  more  than 

his  d^ntless  deitsio2  an^dfaS^i  2?e;h51S  powerful  intellect,  and 
him  illustrious  in  anv  aTe  Ki  r** J ha r ^ c teir , would  have  made 
for  him.,  had  not  his  cha?actel  S ^°u1d  have  done  nothing 

his  character  and  fear  22?  ^ St0od  ready  t0  match  it.  Acquire 
forth  its  g?o;y  Loora;  Jhr2ireCUrrenSe  of  a c^isis  to  show 

ready,  at  work  in  this  vas tt^epub?icntIndf<-h2e??tl°n  that  are  al~ 
moral  earthquake  that  will  eo™.nc2\-  + i threatening  us  with  a 
at  the  soli  tical  degeneracy  1°  'H  foundation.  Lock 

has  already  borne  us  so  far  aw™hf2™  ?£6S  t?5  country,  and  which 
revolution;  look  at  all  "the  III*  9?lden  age  of  the 

but  little  cause  to  induloe  thl9h™2f + tlmes»  and  you  will  see 
recur  to  give  full  scSoe  f2r  5L  P®  ^at  n°  crisis  is  likely  to 
virtues.  Hence  it  is  Pthat  t t«  2 exe!ftion  of  the  most  heroic 

*»  h]*  «&“?"  of 
w^s^r.lls6;  ^4itrhAniTWr°%hh  Y0  b*  5"S^-1d-ba^fwhra?ehSe 

hearts  of  your  countrymen  “ r^mmon"  • peace » and  first  in  the 
high  strain  of  ch2?acter "*  S' ommencing  your  career,  with  this 

needle  to  the  pole.  Your  ends  will^hp^]1  be  **  steady  as  the 
means  always  noble  You  will  be  alV?ys  virtuous,  your 

You  will  exalt  and  illustrate  thp^nf S • W6^  u • 3u  b^ess  y°ur  country, 
example  will  shake  likp  a fomh  e*a9fu1R  wh',ch  you  live.  Your 
which  the  vi  rttiesof  our  0600^^  ;jat  PeS^1ant1al  p°o1  * 1" 
and  restore  the  waters  and  the  a tmne hf^nning  to  stagnate, 

purity.  The  young,  ^n  takS  yo^o?  ^ their  revo1utionary 
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tlie^rest rrection^of Sthe1r  „t5^L?UJde:  *"•  old.  win  hall  you  as 

Will  bless  you?  for  the  beE^n  ?if?°PeS;  and  v1r^"s  and  matrons 
piness  of  society?  9 influences  you  willshed  on  the  hap- 

thosefl?itt?eemen,twho?1?JHetiniesUaaine  b°Ur|ta-e  for  ?our  n,ode' 

ascendency . You  will  learn  frnm  9 their  cunning*  a momentary 

Otism,  are  the  mere  creations  of  ‘n'L  'V'"  virtue-  and  P«tr1- 
though  it  may  be  very  well  to  have  d‘°P’ an >fain : and  that,  al- 

would  be  folly  and  madness  ?n  ?h6  th%  Word8  often  on  your  lips,  it 
the  things  in'  yo£r  hearts  That' LeX  l™*  0f  Qu1*°tism,  to  h£ye 

coolly  from  thHead^n^er  f^m  the rhS“in,,?hii  to  act>  •>«•/*. 
care  to  steel  your  nerves  aoain«t  2h  ?art*  Jha*  you  must  take 

keep  the  hearts  i„  JoJ?  bosoms  as  cS?d  aP^0a?\°faSe,,si5n1^*  a"<* 
you  should  be  surprised  in+-n  cold.and  as  hard  as  adamant,  lest 

compunctious  visiting  of  conscienceenwh?rhtOUCh*?f  symPatl>y>  or  some 
guard,  and  unhinge  all  your  nfans  b!!may  *hrou  ^°'1  °ff  your 

their  example,  what^e/?^^™^9 %S  IheVe  ^ you  ’ b* 
man  is  born  for  himself  and  for  to,  the  contrary,  that  every 

•to  your  country,  you  are  to  think  of  it  a?  ch’  [!nd  that»  with  regard 
sf  the  world  — "thiis  world  *c  a?  Shakes peare  1 s Pistol  did 

open.”  In  pursuance  Sethis  *’  with  sword*  Sill 

you  that  the  aummum  honum  of  lifl  ??  Philosophy,  bh?y  wil7  teach 
and,  that  this  holy  end,  will  sanctifv  ali°th  polltlcal  advancement, 
proper  to  adopt  for  its  accomplish.^  al}htl tle  1,fans  you  may  think 
that  all  other  men  were  made  Lw,™  er,t.  They  will  instruct  you 

Jugurtha , and  Sir  Robert  Wslpose  y?hatUa?l  !Id  WillKteJ1  you » with 
some  form  or  other;  either  in  t-ho  J!lat  aJ  men  may  be  bribed,  in 
promise:  that,  by  skilfJl  mL*nl  fo:m  of  money>  or  office,  or 
around  yourselves  luchaband Jf1 m®nt»  y°u  may  form  and  discipline 

such  a 1 oca t ion S through out^ the  common?^  • and  ^ ^ 

spring  nearest  tc  you,  you  mav  tlT  +Z1  Vi  f19*’  by  Aching  the 
motion  and  work  It  to  yoS?  ends  whole  machine»  at  once,  into 

alliances  of  interest  as  vm,  r^n  I£at  y?u  must  create  as  man^ 
spread  your  web  for  ranid  and  £52  throughout  the  community,  and 

these  alllln?!^  yju  Sri  nJt  t!  BUeCt'  That  in 

individual  , but  his  fitnessV^r  5!!!!lder  the  res  Pectab  i 1 i ty  of  the 
• ike  misfortune,  faust  make  us  arnnU-  That  ambition, 

and,  that,  as  your  whole  lif!  . s trange  bed-fellows; 

it  would  be  foolishly  nice  and  fa?HH-^  a+d  tr‘®ason  against  society, 
company,  or  the  ,e?J?cS»  2f  2 uld« ’ 1 5® . 0b Jact  d1ther 
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+ u ® ^ em®n » there  is  that  in  inordinate  amb  it  ion  that  rnakes 

the  soul  of  an  honest  man  sick  but  to  contemplate  it.  You  may  talk 
of  the  corrupting  power  of  avarice;  but  there  is  no  such  deadlv  and 
thn?laihn9  ££rrSipt?ruaS  111  -governed  ambition.  How  often  do  we  see 
Sr°th«?!l0J  ?lmig5ty  had’  in  his  mercy,  formed  to  bless  and  hon- 
°hptm?Ir  '?Ce,h-+®p  fr°w  this  noble  eminence  to  plunge  and  wallow  in 

sinki™  heLtY^Wh0"*  WJ°  !;an  look  uP°h  such  a wreck  without  a 
sinking  heart!  Who  can  look  upon  that  eye,  in  which  the  fire  of  ev- 
ery generous  virtue  once  burned  steong  and  bright,  on  that  oroud 
brow  on  which  Heaven  had  written,  only  deeds  5f  high  emSrize  and 
a«!?0ld  the  5ne*  blenched  with  conscious  shame,  the  otherP  fallen 
and  furrowed,  and  haggard  with  guilt,  without  being  disposed  to  utter 

fien+io  °n  th9t  amblJ10n  which  had  wrought  this  work  of  horror.— 

bitiin"1  whichWbeain^  and1*1?"5*0**  raJher  beware  of  that  virulent  am- 
DitTon,  wnich  begins  and  ends  in  self,  and  consumes,  like  a ranre^ 

cu  t^r:trVVheJ:ea,'t-  If  P0P“laMt5  have  cha^sfor  yS5!  ' 
deldQ  Jaste_for  that  popularity  only  which  follows  virtuous 

deeds,  and  whose  laurels  will  flourish  in  immortal  green;  and  desDise 
uhat  poor  ephemeral  notoriety  (for  it  deserves  no  bltt^nlSe)  which 
-nud,ib£  base  compl  iances  with  a vicious  age;  which  is  run  after 
and  iished  for,  by  cunning  appeals  to  the  prejudices  of  the  moment  * 
y t®  affected  adoption  and  flattery  of  vulgar  errors  which  in  * 

^hernee^tS^y0U  despise>  bY  diffusing  error^nd  coJruptiSn  SmoJg 
the  people  themselves,  and  thus  poisoning  the  whole  republic  in 

tissueUofaJhe?-ad  * 0esP1si'jg  all  parties  for  men,  with  the  whole 
tissue  of  then  depraved  and  despicable  works,  be  it  your  ambition 
to  be  purely  and  greatly  useful,  and  to  live  for  your  ?o!in??v  ?n 
Lh°Id*  your  a!"bltj?"  be  that  of  Washington;  the  only  kind  of 
heart]011  9t  C9n  beneflt  the  public,  or  find  a welcome  in  an  honest 

But  let  us  pass,  from  this  agitating  view  of  the  subiect  to  one 

professional1  or'^t^i?^  y°U  ^l1'  p™bably>  devote  yourselves ’to 
professional,  or  still  more  private  pursuits.  In  all  of  them  vou 

chief ^uh-iert  n®cesslJy  of  that  masculine  quality  which  is  they 

firmest  basiJ  of  thi«  tntV-l  and  ’Su®11*  you  wil1  f1nd  that  the 
rirmest  basis  of  this  quality,  is  that  pure  good  faith  which  I 

d S nT1S  i^-th+  name  °f  honesty*  Do  good  t0  a11  men.  Do  harm 
as  it  r«n  ate  peace  and  charity  with  all  around  you,  so  far 

press  Sicpb  ho?h  n!!hf-0tlt  givi,?9  countenance  to  their  vices.  Re- 

Sh^th!  wo^d  i^L  * private  by  your  precept  and  example, 
anew  the  world,  in  your  own  lives,  the  beauty  of  virtue  Pursue 
your  own  calling,  whatever  it  may  be,  kindly  and 
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fraternally  towards  your  competitors > justly  and  honorably  towards 
all  men;  but  with  inflexible  decision,  with  invincible  perseverance. 
Throw  indolence  behind  you  with  one  hand,  and  dissipation  with  the 
other,  press  forward  steadily,  calmly,  vigorously,  always  tasking 
your  powers  to  their  utmost  strength,  and  resolved,  so  far  as 
depends  on  yourselves,  to  reach  the  highest  point  of  which  you 
are  capable.  The  ancients  have  told  you  that  if  you  wish  to  live 
after  death,  you  must  die  while  you  live.  You  must  die,  at  least, 
to  the  world  of  sensual  indulgence  and  voluptuous  idleness.  Your 
must  dedicate  your  hours,  whether  solitary  or  social,  to  the 
deveiopement  and  invi gorationoGf  your  intellectual  faculties,  and 
to  the  industrious  cultivation  and  expansion  of  those  moral' 
qualities,  which  may  enthrone  you  justly  in  the  hearts  of  your 
countrymen,  and  enable  you,  by  and  by,  to  read  your  history  in  a 
nation's  eyes.  Pursue  this  course,  and  your  success  in  life 
is  almost  certain.  You  will  become  useful  citizens,  and,  so  far 
as  may  be  compatible  with  this  state  of  things,  you  will  become 
happy  men.  But,  by  the  way  of  final  warning  on  this  head,  take 
no  short  cuts  either  to  wealth  or  fame.  Ne  festinas  locupl etar$ ; 
ne  festinas  glorificari.  Beware  of  avarice,  whose  bosom  friend 
is  knavery;  and  of  that 

"Vaulting  ambition  that  o'erleaps  itself. 

And  falls  on  the  other  side." 

Gentlemen,  I have  said  that  the  discipline,  which  is  to  give 
you  decision  of  character,  is  to  be  directed,  first,  to  the  firm 
resolve  to  do,  always,  what  is  right,  at  every  peril:  and,  secondly 

to  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  direct  your  choice.  Of  the 
first  I have  spoken.  Permit  me,  now,  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  last. 

Our  knowledge  is  a compound  of  what  we  derive  from  books,  and 
what  we  extract,  by  our  own  observation,  from  the  living  world 
around  us.  Both  of  these  are  necessary  to  a well-informed  man:  and 

of  the  two,  the  last  is,  by  far,  the  most  useful  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  life.  You  all  know  that  the  mere  cloistered  scholar 
is  one  of  the  most  impotent  and  helpless  of  beings,  when  called 
to  actual  scenes  of  business.  The  worms,  that  feed  on  his  books, 
are  scarcely  more  imbecile.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man 
who  is  wholly  unlettered,  but  who  has  been  from  his  childhood,  a 
keen  and  vigilant  observer  of  what  is  passing  around  him,  will 
acquire  a sagacity  and  a tact  that  will  make  him  a shrewd  and 
dexterous  manager  of  his  own  affairs,  and,  often,  a useful  adviser 
to  his  neighbors.  But,  he  wi 11  be  exceedingly 
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apt  to  be  a cunning  man,  rather  than  a wise  one:  and  he  will  be  a 

prodigy,  indeed,  if  he  possess  much  of  that  liberality  *.nd  elevation 
which  literature  is  so  eminently  fitted  to  give.  It  is  only  the  man 
who  combines  the  teaching  of  books,  with  the  strong  and  close  ob- 
servation of  life,  that  deserves  the  name  of  a well-informed  man, 
a|2d_Pr®Sents  .a  model  worthy  of  your  imitation.  Such  were  Oxenstiern 
of  Sweden,  Ximenes  of  Spain,  Sully  of  France,  and  Cecil,  Lord 
Burleigh,  of  England.  Such  have  been  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  your  own  country:  and  such  is  every  man  who  is  at  once  the 

scholar,  and  the  man  of  business. 

But,  both  the  acquisition  of  solid  learning,  and  the  sagacious 
observation  of  life,  demand  a clear  and  sound  judgment.  This  is, 
indeed,  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  that  strength  of  character 
which  is,  certainly,  to  fix  your  grade  in  society.  Hence,  gentlemen, 
1 t is  to  the  cultivation  of  a sound  judgment  that  you  must  direct 
your  chief  mental  efforts.  Young  men  are  exceedingly  apt  to  make 
a sad  mistake  on  this  subject.  Haud  inexpertus  loquor.  There  is 
a pleasure  in  the  indulgence  of  the  lighter  faculties,  fancy, 
imagination,  wit — and  there  is  an  ddmiration  which  follows  their 
successful  display,  which  youthful  vanity  can,  with  difficulty, 
resist.  But,  throw  this  brilliant  youth  into  the  same  arena  with 
an  antagonist  Who  has  gone  for  strength  of  mind,  and  whose  reason 
and  judgment  have  been  the  chief  objects  of  discipline,  and  you 
will  soon  see  the  sparkling  diamond  reduced  to  carbon  and  pounded 
to  dust.  The  genius,  himself,  if  he  possess  any  stamina,  will 
speedily  discover  that,  if  he  does  not  mean  to  be  "set  down  an 
ass,  or,  at  the  best,  a splendid  trifler  of  but  little  account, 
he  must  change  his  battery,  and  learn  to  load  with  ball,  instead 
or  blank  cartridge.  I give  you  this  warning,  that  you  may  not 
waste  your  time  in  this  marching  and  countermarching  of  your  minds, 
but,  that  you  may  take  the  true  direction  at  once,  and  hold  it  with 
undeviating  constancy.  I do  not  mean  that,  if  you  possess  wit  and 
fancy,  you  should  seek  to  extinguish  them:  because  they  are  often 

useful  auxiliaries  to  the  strongest  reasoner.  But  I do  mean  that 
you  should  not  ftiistake  the  auxiliary,  for  the  principal;  ornamental 
qualities,  for  business  qualities;  and  waste,  on  their  culture, 
that  precious  time  which  should  be  given  to  the  discipline  of 
higher  faculties. 

My  advice  to  you,  then,  is  to  make  your  reason  and  judgment 
the  primary  objects  of  your  attention.  All  the  studies  that  will 
be  offered  to  you  here,  will  have  a bearing,  more  or  less,  on  these 
faculties,  because  they  will  all  go  to  increase  your  qeneral 
stock  of  knowledge. 
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w 9 p %Wh  re?so"  nd  J udgmen t work,  and  the  armour, 

with  which  they  fight,  and,  because,  in  the  acquisition  of  any  one 
of  them,  reason  and  judgment  must  be,  in  some  degree,  exerted7 

Ih^st  fl  linalino'of  gS  "IS*"*  and  moSt  ^„9gerous:ebecause 

, sting  of  them  all  9 you  are  compelled  at  every  step 

to  compare  and  to  prefer;  which  is,  at  once,  the  exercise  both  of 
reason  and  judgment.  Besides,  throughout  * the  whole  empire  of 

great  SsT’nof^T  ^ ‘"T**1"  =uriou*s  aSalSglls'Sh^h  fre  of 

yJu  enlargl  V0tr  tioTTt  jud^ent;  a"d’  consequently,  the  Sore’ 
storesof9analnav  k;owl?d9e  »u  the  more  do  you  increase  those 

f o L W51Ch  COnS ti tute  an  essential 

n«w«v.°I  y°Ur  stren9th-  Old-fashioned  economists  will  tell  you 
never  to  pass  an  old  nail,  or  an  old  horse  shoe,  or  buckle  or 

want  ?tP1n’  WTthout. taki ng  it  up;  because  although  you  may’not 
fct  ’ n;;*tpu  will  find  a use  for  it  some  time  Sr  o?her?  I 
lp^Q^t  mf  thln9  to  you,  with  regard  to  knowledge.  However  use- 
may  appear  to  you,  at  the  moment,  seize  upon  all  that  is 
fairly  within  your  reach.  For  there  is  not  a fact,  within  the 

thatevour£]ad°[  hUman  obseirvation,  nor  even  a fugitive  anecdote 
^ +d  ’V  a newsPaPer,  or  hear  in  conversation,  that  will 

when  they'wil/  U-V  °r  °ther:  and  0cCasions  will  arise 

train  ih’  1ufltaIlly’  present  their  dim  shadows  in  the 

and  JoS  will  reSrp^IL?  reas0nin9»  as  belonging  to  that  train, 
y8ut  Hi!!9!!-  that  you  cannot  recal  them  more  distinctly. 

_ . . *'*  wbile  this  is  true  of  knowledge  in  general,  there  are 

certain  branches  of  education,  which  are  better  fitted,  than  others 

i ni  ti  a tory  "s  tud  i es  your  judgment  : and!  aSong'tJe  ^ ’ 

at°ry  studies  In  use  in  our  grammar  schools,  the  best  of  them 

2 + k °Pi^on1>  1S  *bat  on  which  we  are  commonly  first  put,  the  study 
of  the  latin  language.  It  is  a superficial  error  to  consider  it  7 

S ,Jh!?e^e  exercise  of  memory.  it  is  one  of  the  best  exercises  of 
youthfu1  reason,  and  judgment.  I speak  of  it,  as  it  usld  lo  be 

haufht»l<!!0t  ?rn9  f?|"lllar  w,th  a"y  modern  innovations  which  may 
i I,  1 “■  The  application  of  the  rules  of  syntax,  in 
pa  s i ng  th i s 1 anguege , is  a continual  exertion  of  reason  and 

but9thetQual5fi^J?nmentaJ  ruleS  ?re*  indeed»  not  ver-7  numerous; 
out  the  qualifications  and  exceptions  to  them,  are  almost  infinite 

and,  to  apply  them  promptly  and  correctly,  in  every  case  demands  * 
an  acuteness  of  discrimination,,  which  compels  the  pupil  to  becSm- 
a strict  and  severe  reasoner,  and  a sound  judge?  beconu. 
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onntheabednofap?ocr?stesemPl  kiSew^oIc  °e  t0  torture  and  ’OP  truth, 
thle9hS-at°r;  3 learned  amiable  gentleman^and^for  mh°  W9S’  3lS0’ 

iS'thy «2i.;sr u'y 

to  bring  his  favouri  tescience  of  tha  t.  9en  tl  eman  1 s mind, 

lative  duties,  and  to  make  eScI ?dian  !?  bear  on  his  '•*'*- 

economy.  But,  he  met  with  the  f al^nf  e^°ns^ratl  ons  in  political 
of  Smollett's  novels,  who  attJmJjId  in  J he  *-avel  i ng  tutor,  in  one 
by  demonstrating  to  him,  on  thePDr i nc i ol e* 1 m f llbertlne  Pupil, 
the  existence  of  a future  state  nf  regain8  of  Plane  trigonometry, 
duced  only  a laugh,  when  in  thP  lilnf • ^ and  Punishment;  he  pro- 
confidently,  f brconv iction?  simplicity  of  his  heart,  he  looked, 

admftsThnob!!la?lr%pUlch/?haCr?haTSf  hi*!!  m0^1  *rUth  • which 

not  be  subjected  to  rigorous  demonstration^  Prbbability,  and  can- 
fore,  to  reason  well  f5?  ?he  Sus?nlss  of  life  ^ there- 

I know  of  no  better  method  of  Hicrini-0  accon?Plish  this* 

the  works,  and  listen  tothearanmlnJ 1 nei  !ban  tb  read  critically, 
tinguished  for  the  power  of  reasoning  °Lth?S8  Wh°  are  most  d1s“ 
writers.  Bacon,  Hooker,  Sidney  Locke’  *?h’  f?r  fxa2!Ple’  among  the 
theriir  Fame  will,  by  and  by  direct  vou  Mr9  .hosf  of  others  to  whom 
Chillingworth  as  a S-y  Mr*  Locke  recommends 

but  Mr.  Locke,  m!*!??  la  JS  SJ  ln.tbe  art  °f  moral  reasoning: 
the  two;  and  I beg  leave  to  remmm°bH n20n  5 Qreatly  the  superior  of 
as  immediately  connected  with  thiTaV0  +°U’  '!n  3n  esPecial  manner, 

imperfections  of  th?r5ketihh  m as  s“PPl*1ng  the 

of  the  understanding."  Amcna  othe^niiH ly  tr?atisf  on  the  conduct 
in  that  work,  for  She  guiSaSce  Lr  re^nnUl?h  Whi<?h  he  gives  us  ’ 

I cannot  forbear  callinq  vour  sttent^/6^00’  there  is  one,  to  which 
that  the  neglect  of  it  9is  nnp9^!!  °n’  because  I have  observed 
in  our  reasonings.  Man  he  ob'-irve^6  I105 1 frequent  causes  of  failure 
and,  from  the  indolence*and  ii»oatipnrp  uh*  being  of  limited  faculties, 
is  very  apt  to  take  short  vilS?  If  , /h]Ch  ar!  to  him,  he 

elusions  on  the  few  facts  which  n Sl^bJects,  and  to  rest  his  con- 
regardless  of  those  that  are  f iirthf w.1”1? ia tely  within  his  reach. 

Into  the  account,  if  he  would  ajold  e?^  UTh'l^,C?  "'•St  be  taken 

percipitate  your  conclucinn  hw  • ?rror*  Th  1 s rule  is;  never  to 
consideration  of  your  fubj.c?!'  Too  rot^to'f^^t^  jUS* 
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side,  only,  of  the  case  on  which,  perhaps,  your  prepossessions  lip* 
but  to  dismiss  all  prepossess i ons , and  to  examine  bbthlides  with 
equal  candor  and  fulness;  and,  in  order  that  you  may  do  so  you 

of%he  other"6  ^U^e1f,thh  atV0Cate  f1rSt  °f  one  *«•-  a"d  then 
°the[,4.uIt-2S  only  by  tbus  stating  the  account,  fully  and 
fairly,  on  both  sides,  without  the  omissionr.of  a sinqle  unit  that 

?1ther*  that  you  V"  be  ab^  to  asclrtl?n  on  which 
side  the  balance  stands.  This  is  what  Mr.  Jefferson  calls  "seeinq 
the  whole  ground,"  and  what  Mr.  Locke  himself  has  called,  "lUVe  9 

8VlSe: " the  only  kind  of  sense  worth  the  pos- 
session, either  for  the  great  or  smaller  concerns  of  life 

j I51S  comprehensiveness  of  mind  is  to  be  acquired  by  discipline: 
and,  if  nature  has  not  altogether  denied  the  germe,  it  is  incon- 

vi!wabinptnfWJhp  £"  !xtent  t*  may  be  expanded  by  culture.  With  this 

curiosi?v  ^hp  nnpeSJ-eXerC]Se!u1S  to  study>  with  ardent  and  intense 
curiosity,  the  operations  of  other  minds,  particularly  of  those 

which  have  been  distinguished  for  extent  and  power.  By  observing 

4b(r  ht+hngtJ  Wlth  whlch  they  grasp  their  subject,  the  vigor  with9 

?t  ^?vrra?  the."h°’e  of  inqS^y,  ;„d  ^energy  2nd 

wjtfi  which  they  winnow  the  chaffffrom  the  grain,  your  own 

hlbitulnVe^hi?  hmSUlS5  fr°m  theirs»  until  the  momentum  becomes 
nabitually  established.  You  can  no  longer  trifle  with  any  subiect 

12  Sa"?‘-T  Y°U  J111  90  t0  work  with  the  determination 
to  think  it  out,  if  I may  borrow  a phrase  from  a living  giant;  and, 
delenda  eet  Carthago,  will  be  your  war-cry,  in  every  assault. 

In  Thl!  discipline,  the  rival  theories  of  eminent  metaphysicians 
a 9°cd  study . I speak  of  it  as  a mere  exercise  of  reason/  One 
c?r?  £ee^  n°  graa4  confidence  in  the  theories  of  these  gentlemen 

a + h ?^n^n  + a‘  ^y  supplanting  each  other,  without  giving  us  *any 
new  foothold  promises  greater  security  than  the  last  Thev 

sku'?lsedaLeat^eLrJat?^  a >erfect  Golgotha,  a place 

skulls,  and  the  last  victor  of  t,ne  moment  can  only  stand,  till 

C?*!?pi;in  sha11  ™ake  hU  entry  t0  send  him  after  his  prede- 
50fs'Pl!  then,  to  follow,  in  his  turn.  Their  works,  neverthe* 
habU  nf  Hie  h900d  study.  They  will  teach  you  the  valuable 

Observation,  and  shew  you  how  the  mind  can  turn  in 
Sfi.  ! !nl’  and  expatiate  among  its  own  powers.  Their  adversary 
discussions,  will  impress  .you  with  the  importance  of  taking  into 

a:/:???"*  al]  t56  f?C5?  wh1ch  belong  to  any  disquisition;  and 
they  will  instruct  and  discipline  you,  by  the  vigor  and  address 
with  which  they  push  their  arguments. 
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But  this  science,  too,  is  not  without  danger  as  applied  to  the 
practical  business  of  life.  In  this  case,  the  danger  is  a propensity 
to  overref i nernent  and  subtilty.  The  man  who  has  imbibed  too  much  of 
the  spirit  of  metaphysics,  is  seldom  a prompt  and  able  tactician, 
either  in  public  or  private  affairs.  In  thinking,  speaking,  or 
acting,  we  must  move  forward  with  strong  and  bold  steps.  But  the 
metaphysician  hangs  upon  his  point,  until  he  has  refined  it  to 
death,  and  his  adversary  has  gained  the  goal,  before  he  has  fairly 
s tar ted  . 

Again:  I have  already  suggested  it  as  the  duty  of  you  all,  as 

American  citizens.  Whatever  may  be  your  destination  in  life,  to 
understand,  well,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States:  and,  it 

happens  that  in  eonnexion  with  this  study,  and,  in  exposition  of  the 
instrument,  there  are,  within  your  reach,  several  works  which  are 
among  the  finest  models  of  comprehensiveness  and  cogency  of  argument 
that  any  country,  in  any  age,  has  presented  to  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  the  world.  I allude  to  the  justly  celebrated  essays  of 
the  Federalist,  and  to  the  constitutional  opinions  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  These  are  the 
works  of  giant  minds,  and,  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  them,  without 
being  filled  with  wonder  at  the  forceoof  the  human  understanding, 
and  touched  with  a generous  desire  to  emulate  these  achievements. 

These  w orks  have  another  great  advantage  for  those  who  aspire  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  eloquence.  They  give  you  the  finest  mod- 
els of  the  nervous  and  the  manly,  and  will  teach  you  to  despise  the 
worthless  tinsel  with  which  young  minds  are  apt  to  be  caught  and 
dazzled.  They  will  teach  you  to  think  strongly  3 which  should  be 
your  first  object:  and  to  express  your  thoughts  clearly  and  forcibly  3 

which  completes  the  crown  of  intellectual  greatness.  Some  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Federalist,  are  illumined  w' ' h the  finest  touches  of 
beauty.  But  the  flowers  are  never  sought  tor;  they  spring  up,  fresh 
and  spontaneous,  in  the  track  of  thought,  never  encumbering  but  al- 
ways relieving  and  illustrating  the  course  of  the  argument,  and, 
manifestly,  starting,  in  the  chasteness  of  their  beauty,  from  a 
mind  heated  by  its  action  oh  the  principal  theme. 

Gentlemen,  you  must  not  despair  of  reaching  the  eminence  on 
which  these  great  men  stand,  because  you  cannot  gain  it  by  a single 
step.  They  gained  it,  as  you  must  do,  by  toiling  up  the  steep,  gra- 
datims,  and  with  efforts  that  were  frequently  foiled,  before  their 
success  became  complete.  Omnia  vincit  labor.  Exert  yourselves,  now, 
in  proportion  to  your  strength,  and  you  will  find  your  strength  to 
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l0*Gent1  emen*! 6 the’ subject  2?°23-«MSn®^  A.  long 

as  I have  detained  you,  I have  yet  done  they deserve  no 

few  of  its  more  prominent  heads.  Jh®^i^St|0( ^me  you  will  em- 
ploy here.  They  look  farther .1^1 ook  to  Jeth*  tone 

Sis?^ 

hope,  suppose  t:hat  what  y0“fa'"®  ‘j,,9  y^u  have  taken  a most  erroneous 
whole  of  your  education.  If  you  , y “radle  -at  best,  the  nursery 

Sf'SdSwtl!.!  HS'  iearn  to  walk  here;  but  It  Is  not  until  »o.  .h.11 

M's  fls%a  r \v Ss, Lsvaisi,^., 

r,;.;oru.r,;s;!yi:d.p:  Un. 

tir -rricSoS-tsT-u  - i.  5tj-  • "£hi  ste,s;.?K!h  r.«. 

will  be  your  passion  to  sustain  till  the  hour  ot  your^^  ^ w1„ 

ti  yo“r0r  i^iscs^tsy.^ni;?  Hbv,eS«;.:nSi?r 

large, sent.  Your  first  step  fro^tne  walls  your 

pow"  foVo^ct.  ISe theories  of  ,.ir  books  by  the  clos.  ^ 

«"  U : i^made  ofayouret1meehere.erIt 

will  be  in  vain  to  shew  us  yo  P high-souled  principles: 

Sl-Sfti  learning  ,PUSh  ew”us**treng  th^of*ch;rac  ter  .^as^d  is  played  in 

guidance  °o£  v“I5e  aid  of  ots'L^hroest^e^^Teach 

?oSreMldrenfandXySC)eSch1^d?en's  ch?ldren,  how  to  live  and  how 

t0  d1s4ntlemen,  I am  about  to  take  ray  'oove  of  you,  a^d.^erha^^ 
shall  never  see  you  more,  "J*  6v"-th  a tranquil  conscience 

rSSre%ndtervJI?edh;CohsLwa;22tthr«ayd  to  worldly  eminence.  But 
I should 
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be  false  to  the  trust,  which  I have  assumed,  of  “ 1 !SU*°U  ' 

farth er.°thatemyUownChumbl e°:>(per?ence^  so  far  as  It  has  gone 

usus.r^.u  r«sJ  .=s  a-  * h?  r; 

not  leave  you  disappointed  and  unsatisfied,  pope  nas 

in  a single  line,  with  melancholy  truth: 

"Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  bless  d. 

2sittss5;r?A?s;-?-sKK-ss  ss5.-sssss.'sfccs“sr5i.  a.ss-i. 

flatter  ourselves  will  fill  . . Kv,oac*  n 

"Thp  craving  void  now  aching  in  the  breast.  _ _ 

sweet.  The  admiration  of  the  world  is  ' thri  1 » ing-  . stri-ve 

io1  forget  ft  TSSKffiS.r  5 " U vor V*  ? 

oSr  minds  with  nel  occupations,  e^her  serious,  or  frivolous.^  We 
cSase  neSe"’serzeSihema.tand  TKyHSrstiand  the  same  fearful  phantom 

Sii  ;?ir.  g& 

its  Immensity,  and  satisfy  those  al  1 *6X061-16006  confirms  the  truth 

sr?:;:T:a.sr?i"iii.vnarrs;ig11oj*?r«s;s^  :ssr- 

luVZl  ease“nS  cSnLnlmenttTven  in  this l/^ld.  Every  thing  else 
disappointments,  and  mourning  like  Alexander,  e.en 

victories.  _ then,  t0  th6  H111s  from  whence  cometh  all 

S?t.h!l!!II-S!l.TS.thb!.«  JSi  Smiili  ^acWch^this  world 

can  neither  give,  nor  take  away. 
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Observations  on  the  Education  of  Children 
James  Mott 
1816 

Samuel  Wood  & Son:  New  York 

"The  object  cf  the  following  complation  (for  such  it  principally  is)  is  to 
convey  in  a concise  manner,  some  ideas  on  the  interesting  subject  of  education 
particularly  to  such  as  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  larger  works; 
nor,  perhaps,  some  of  them  gained  much  instruction  from  the  mode  in  which 
themselves  were  educated;  ... 

"As  soon  as  a child  clearly  understands  what  is  said  to  him,  he  should,  in  a 
mild,  gentle,  but  firm  manner,  be  let  know  his  duty;..." 

"To  accustom  children  to  industry  is  a necessary  part  of  education." 


Moral  training  and  development  of  social  awareness  is  essential  educational 
activity. 


1.  Generally,  the  author  maintains  that  moral  training  in  addition  to  de- 
velopment of  social  awareness  is  essential  educational  activity. 

2.  However,  the  article  is  not  enlightening.  Somewhat  redundant. 

3.  Reading  of  this  article  to  ascertain  the  author* s view  of  the  aims/ 
objectives  of  education  is  useful,  but  the  same  material  is  covered 
better  in  other  articles. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  EDUCATION. 


THE  object  of  the  following  compilation  (for  such  it  pri"0’" 

Dallv  is  ) is  to  convey  in  a concise  manner,  some  ideas  on  the  in 
teresting  subject  of  education:  particularly  to  such  as  £ 

thl  nnnnrtunitv  of  reading  larger  works;  nor,  perhaps,  some 
of  them  gained  much  instruction  from  the  mode  in  whifeh 
were  educated;  and  therefore,  though  desiroas  of  i?ha^sf"9 
dCty  to  the  advantage  of  their  offspring,  yet  find  themselves  at 
! ho!  to  do  it  These  probably  will  stand  open  at  least 

?o  examine  Jh.t  is  Uid"  And  In  reading,  it  is  hoped  will  make 

We  necessary  allowance  for  f?P=t'ti0nH:4»rP„faS?KJ?sn 
be  avoided  in  making  a selection  from  different  authors. 

CrSat  and  very  important  is  the  charge  of  educating  children. 

The  1 ively ’sensibility  of  fond  parents,  whilst  it  awakens  ^any  fears 
nffaiinrp  on  their  part.  Will  also  animate  them  to  encounter  dif- 
ficulties They  will  scrutinize  their  own  conduct,  disposition  and 
ooinions  * in  order  to  establish  their  own  precepts.  To  do  which, 
strict  «el f-government  is  necessary;  as  every  deviation  from  rea 
so^anQ8  justice,  hasa  tendency  to  injure  the  temper,  and  weaken 
the  integrity  of  the  objects  of  their  solicitude.  If  the  child  see 
the  Darent  in  a passion,  it  will  naturally  indulge  in  the  like 
disposition.  And  so  with  respect  to  every  other  deviation  from 

r,et1R«;oSf.SBthSti.t«r.  of  things  show  the  necessity  of  early 

Sslendellc;  overall  drln^i  1*18  Hecessa“  carlfully  to  avoid  Improper 
1„dulsencea°npone  hJ-J;  SJJVKSJKdTNtb!  it  ou^ht  cer- 

tainlv  to  be  treated  as^a  rational  creature-  But  there  is  a time 

«*;uiri”:n«yo«ii?ss5 

bus" ness"thereforedpfCeducat1  on  1sMsa|ib3e?tion.°  And  this  may  be 

•ms  rtVtTiir-  ^ro^^yvp 

its  hand  is  then  Withheld,  and  the  countenance  and  ®?'£e”1.°"rS*1es  , 
if.  narent  refuse  the  indulgence,  unmoved,  by  its  cries  or  struggles, 
iJ  will  sorn  learn  to  ySild.  And  by  uniformly  experiencing  similar 
treatment"" when ever*! ts^wi shes  ought  not  to  be  gratif  ed , submission 
will  become  familiar  and  easy.  And  as  children  advance 
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P + I!e*ts-,’  by  an  easy  rnode  of  conversing  with  them,  and 
k2S!»il!9*tt?1r  1 anguage  to  age  and  capacity,  acquire  almost  un- 
bounded  influence  over  them.  Sometof  the  most  impressive  lessons 

Andif6narfSrVe’  are  C02v?y?d  in  this  simple  mode  of  instruction. 
5?2el\iP  nls  were  careful  t0  cultivate  the  young  mind  from  the 

Inc  ?.ea??l?;.  watching  every  opportunity  of  communicating 

instruction,  instilling  correct  ideas,  and  always  careful  that 

^ar?nPleK?0rr?Sp0nde^w1th  Precept;  at  the  same  time  seeking  a 
divine  blessing  on  their  humble  endeavours;  we  may  safely  believe, 

Sn5°!  mW?!yt^di^Ppointed  in  havin9  their  children  grow  up 
around  them,  all  that  they  could  reasonably  desire.  How  exquisite 

th+  dell3ht  'in  reflecting,  that  our  patient  superintendence 
Jhf  PJ^ented  errors  in  our  offspring,  which  would  have  endangered 
the  virtue  and  felicity  of  their  whole  existence. 

To  obtain  over  children  an  ascendency  which  imprints  -respect, 
and  prepares  obedience,  is  of  the  utmost  moment.  But  let  it  be 
Drocur^it * that  scolding,  threats,  or  a harsh  tone  of  voice,  do  not 

accSmoaniPH  3,-9 ain?d  by  even,  steady,  firm,  moderate  treatment, 

accompdnied  by  a disposition  of  mind,  so  master  of  itself,  as  to  be 

governed  by  reason  and  judgment;  and  never  to  act  by  passion  or 

[ishe;  nro gentle  fl>n'"es?’  *>®flun  ^infancy,  estab- 
Dunishmpn'-PeriJh1  SC1  pl  1 ’ Pr°cures  obedience,  and  prevents  almost  all 

Jhe  contrary,  by  improper  indulgence  in  in- 
^ child  s wirl  becomes  incorrigible;  and  then  severity  is 
i?,,1!!  ?rdr  to  bring  into  subjection.  Consequently,  ihe 
sooner  a child  is  brought  into  subjection,  the  better  for  it,  and 
easier  for  the  parent. 

nr? ^ !???.,”  th®  facu!ties  of  the  infant  mind  begin  to  open  and 
nd’ children  are  curious  and  inquisitive.  The  objects  around 
them  affect  their  senses,  and  induce  them  to  ask  a variety  of  aues- 

thi!!n’*hAndh1;;  iS  2*  this  period  that  they  are  ready  to  believe  every 
tning  they  hear.  How  much  then  does  it  concern  those  whow  have 

the  management  of  them,  to  guard  against  their  unsuspecting  minds 

n^o2  + JmK«ed*i!p0n  by  thu  1nfus1on  of  incorrect  ideas.  But  do  not 
K""?!.*0®  cfJ«"  open  the  way  for  their  being  thus  imposed  upon? 

For  although  when  children  begin  to  unfold  their  ideas,  by  expressing 
their  thoughts  in  words  we  listen  eagerly  to  their  simple  observl- 
and  aJI®  delighted  with  them;  yet,  it  too  often  happens  that 
what  was  at  first  delightful,  soon  becomes  tiresome;  and  Instead 
Jh.:e:!ln9  "1th  en?ouragement  for  every  attempt  to  express  an  idea, 
ar?,SOOn  repulsed  for  troublesome  talkativeness,  even  when 
Jb®y  k s<rnse’  they  &re  suffered  to  talk  unheard,  or  are  checked 
+ presumpti on . Thus  we  deter  them  from  communicating 

Ihfl  9h!S*  a2d  Prfclude  toursel ves  the  opportunity  of  affording 

them  th.t  information  they  need  and  which  it  is  our  duty  to  give. 

c?iln+Sn  f5el  thls  5hange  severely;  and  they  are  apt  to  become  shy, 

! hlmcli  wacd,j^+herk®^  towards  their  parents,  and  endeavour  to  console 
*•«•!"«  ^’th  children  of  their  own  age;  or  complaisant  servants, 
who  are  incapable  of  becoming  their  useful  instructors.  Would  it 

^h?iH?ch°£LP^Udent  to.conf1‘nue  °ur  attention,  and  listen  to  their 
childish  inquiries,  and  not  suffer  even  their  frivolous  prattle 
to  interrupt  us?  Very  different  is  this  encourageing  freedom  in 

M«rpprlnahihe2r  1 iqui ri es , from  gratifying  their  self-will  and 
unreasonable  demands. 
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Gratification  of  will,  is  encouraged  by  frequent  indulgence  of 
their  improper  desires,  and  thereby  every  notion  of  happiness  be- 
comes connected  therewith;  and  the  idea  of  misery  with  that  of  dis- 
appointment. Thus  an  over  regard  for  personal  ease,  and  personal 
gratification,  is  implanted  in  the  mind*,  and  selfishness  too  frequent- 
ly becomes  the  predominant  feature  in  the  character;  and  anger, 
peevishness,  and  pride  are  the  products.  For,  by  improper  indul- 
gence, self-will  grows  so  rapidly,  that  a capricious  humour  is  its 
unavoidable  consequence.  The  passions  so  act  and  react  upon  each 
other,  that  the  frequent  gratification  of  will,  engenders  pride, 
and  pride  augments  the  desire  of  gratifying  the  will  till  it  becomes 
insatiable.  Many  are  the  tyrannical  husbands  and  fathers,  and 
turbulent  wives  and  mothers  that  have  been  formed  By  an  education 
in  which  the  will  has  never  known  subjection.  For,  as  too  much 
indulgence  increases  selfishness;  so  certainly  does  the  spirit  of 
selfishness  occasion  miseries  in  domestic  life. 

May  we  not  appeal  to  the  parents,  as  well  as  persons  who  have 
lived  with  a family  of  spoiled  children,  for  a sanction  to  the  as- 
sertion, that  the  gratification  of  the  will,  has  been  productive  of 
mis  ery? 

But,  in  endeavouri ngwto  avoid  improper  indulgence,  let  us  be- 
ware of  severity.  For  if  the  first  strengthens  self-will,  and  engen- 
ders pride  and  self-importance;  the  other  imbitters  present  exis- 
tence, and  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  most  valuable  social  virtues; 
and  while  it  spoils  the  temper,  so  enfeebles  the  mind,  as  to  repress 
the  proper  spirits  necessary  in  transactions  of  any  consequence  in 
manhood . 

That  respect  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  a parent,  which  consti- 
tutes awe,  and  is  obtained  by  uniting  gentleness  with  firmness,  is 
a salutary  feeling  to  keep  the  volatile  disposition  of  children  with- 
in due  bounds.  But  it  differs  widely  either  from  the  respect  ac- 
companying the  self-will  consequent  on  uncontrolled  indulgence;  or 
a fear  produced  by  an  abject  restraint,  that  benumbs  every  noble 
energy  of  the  mind. 

Where  the  dread  of  punishment  predominates,  the  disposition  is 
generally  artful;  and  the  fear  which  is  produced  by  severity, 
prompts  children  not  so  much  to  avoid  faults,  as  to  elude  detection 
by  base  subterfuges,  that  still  more  incurably  deprave  the  heart. 
These  are  too  often  the  consequences  of  inflicting  punishment 
instead  of  inculcating  tha  Jbve  of  virtue. 

Indeed,  timid  childhood  can  hardly  resist  the  temptation  terror 
holds  out  to  them,  of  endeavouring  to  hide  offences  if  possible. 

And  though  severity  should  extort  confession,  and  promise  of 
strict  obedience;  it  is  not  calculated  to  produce  sincere  repentance, 
or  awaken  virtuous  thoughts,  nor  does  it  implant  any  principle  to 
hinder  the  child  from  committing  a similar  fajilt  in  our  absence. 

Its  self-will  may  indeed  by  made  sullenly  to  submit  to  superior 
strength  forcibly'  exerted ; but  it  w il  l._  ,r,emain  unsubjected.  And 
the  odious,  and  much  to  be  dreaded  spirit  of  revenge,  by  this  kind 
of  treatment,  is  often  generated.  To  secure  comfort  to  parents,  or 
real  benefit  to  their  children,  obedience  must  flow  from  proper 
motives.  And  correction,  to  prove  effectual,  must  be  applied  to  the 
mind.  To  shew  children  we  are  deeply  afflicted,  not  enraged  at 
their  misconduct,  tends  to  awaken  their  feelings,  and  bring  into 
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action  their  reason,  and  is  a much  more  probable  means  of  reclaim- 
ing them  from  evil,  than  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  agitating 
severity  of  the  rod,  which  irritates  the  disposition,  but  rarely 
convinces  the  judgment. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  Solomon  hath  said,  "he  that  spareth 
the  rod,  hateth  his  son."  And  there  is  cause  to  believe,  that  many 
parents,  teachers  and  masters  have  sacrificed  their  own  natural 
feelings  and  tenderness,  to  this  figurative  precept,  and  thus  caused 
much  of  the  falsehood,  meanness  and  inconsistency  imputed  to  those 
who.  feel  themselves  dependant:  on  the  will  of  others. 

A greater  than  Solomon  hath  most  expressly  commanded,  "take 
no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink;" 
and  yet  no  rational  being  literally  obeys  this  injunction,  or  con- 
siders it  prohibiting  the  necessary  requisites.  Let  Solomon's 
maxim  therefore  be  understood  as  a strong  eastern  figure,  to  enjoin 
an  early  and  careful  restraint  on  every  bad  propensity.  It  is 
instruction,  not  arbitrary  punishment  that  must  aid  children  in  gov- 
erning their  own  inclinations  and  emotions.  Blamable  actions  should 
be  rebuked,  but  if  it  is  done  in  love,  without  wrath  or  violence, 
false  excuses  or  contrivances  to  hide  what  may  have  been  done  amiss, 
would  seldom  be  thought  of.  If  parents  were  fully  aware  of  the 
danger  attendant  on  extinguishing  the  glimmering  light  of  rectitude 
in  their  children,  how  conscientiously  would  they  suppress  wrath 
in  themselves,  and  govern  by  reason  and  affection;  for  it  is  scarcely 
possible  even  to  express  displeasure  with  sufficient  propriety, 
when  a person  is  in  a passion;  especially  to  a child,  whom  we  aim 
to  instruct  by  what  we  say  to  him. 

] When  mild,  but  decided  measures  are  pursued  in  education,  young 
children  will  seldom  need  greater  punishment  than  confinement,  or 
being  deprived  of  some  amusement  or  pleasure,  to  curb  their  passions. 
They  will  probably  cry  when  this  sentence  is  put  in  force,  but 
thei*r  tears  should  be  disregarded,  till  they  are  submissive.  And 
they  ought  always  to  be  confined  in  sight,  and  never  where  there 
1 s danger  of  their  being  affrighted,  for  this  is  what  ought  to  be 
particularly  guarded  against.  Fear  probably  is  sometimes  a con- 
stitutional defect;  yet  it  is  believed,  is  oftener  an  acquired  one, 
and  has  a sufficient  claim  upon  our  attention,  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  it.  To  hinder  children  from  touching  what  is  hurtful,  other 
means  may  be  used  than  telling  them  it  will  bite  them.  Andmaking 
it  a constant  rule,  never  to  give  them  what  they  cry  for,  will  be 
found  a far  more  efficacious  remedy,  than  to  call  for  the  old  man, 
or  mad  dog,  who  are  to  come  down  chimney  for  naughty  children. 

And  it  may  not  be  improper  here,  to  recur  to  a well  known  fact, 
as  a proof  that  impressions  made  on  the  mind  in  early  life  are 
generally  lasting.  There  are  many  sensible  persons,  who  are  through 
life,  slaves  to  the  terror  of  darkness,  from  their  having  been 
unguardedly  frightened  when  children,  by  the  foolish  stories  of 
ghosts  and  apparitions  being  seen  in  the  dark.  Here  ghosts  and 
darkness,  are  associated  together  in  infancy  and  forcibly  impressed 
by  the  passion  of  fear.  And  though  reason  in  riper  age,  hasi 
pointed  out  the  absurdity,  it  has  not  always  been  able  to  extirpate 
the  fear.  It  is  therefore  highly  necessary  to  guard  against  chil- 
dren's hearing  such  ridiculous  tales  related. 
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tra1ninqn2DtrtndJLd^ndV?nta3eS  attend1"9  severe  measures,  in 

effects^of^chastisement^and  'ar^def  ic’ent^ir^that^  'T*  t0  the. 

tendence,  mild  restraints  and  cDa!I  Ek6nt  ln  tfiat  uniform  superin- 

cautlon/on  whUh  th!  fJfilSS  rlShJ  Kh*!  per?uasive  advice  and 

Children  when  subjected  to  slveJuy  often’ohJr5*  entl>ely  .depends  . 
indulgences,  and  take  more  dangers  lilies  JhaHh£rn,£'0US 
are  moderately  curbed,  and  gently  instructed  *ThS  C th°fe  Wh° 

a ff actions  j^and  wSe^a^er ^aTs^bs  °/Th  bTstrong 

?::???  s?Si5s*rsj?^sir!pr?B^r?l2T^^?eK:ss- «» ‘M? 

nate  perverseness  And  as  the  free  * ?n9er>  sullenness,  or  obsti- 

sentment,  tenSs  to  beget  ha^ed  and^lLn'^^"^-^  a?ger  or  re" 
evolence  is  destroyed  and  that  n*  mli  W1i**  xhe  disposition  to  ben- 
room.  Where  ihere So’other  ni»JlnJlI.8VOlenc?  is  deduced  in  its 

c h i 1 d r e n ' s 1 a s s o c i a t i n g^  i t h n d o t*1 8 thJlr" 

.ost  discreet;  i { whgSS?5“Si:rSSSJa2 ;.?52tp?jhaps  not  the 

though^!  ^may^restra  1 n^i  n * si  nal  eWins  tVer  tendS  *t  debaaa  ^den, 
in  regulating  the  conduct  in  general  ances’  can  have  n0  3°od  effect 

wi?l fbe  vlrySf"wdeSnless°pareitsrh"vCabPadle  ^"s’reas^d  with, 

ment  5fC?arental°i“|  Vrtl/clriV  r,,°\Pr°V?enc?’  the  f°"d  ende.r- 

child;  a jud?cious  Jaren?  VkV advantal'nf^  ■bre?St  °f  the 

to  lay  a foundationMfor  that  entirf  J.' age  of  this  circumstance , 
ist  between U pa  rents  aSd  rhfldJIi 7reTIreed^JWhich  ought  ever  to  *x- 
invited,  by  endearing  affability*  aJd  estlb  1 i Jh8HhhS  bee!l  early 

SerVe  When  ^"children  Vr"  ^ ^lalV/r  ^1"°* ' ^ 

reservedly  revpi?  thI^aC^Uh  d t0  unbosom  themselves,  and  un~ 

interested  i° TduZlltTrl  LX  prenta1  fr,end-  “h0  ,s 
and  what  pleasure  to  the  parent^  An^  + h9?65  .must  resu"It  to  them, 
respect  by  familiaritv it it J!  there  ls  no  fear  of  losing 

thus  learn  to  cure  their ^aillts^  th9t  W8  "ln  thel>  confl’dence,  and 

commun i ca ti ve°parents  aaretseldom  addi rtP2n  + °nH  * by  ^udl‘cious  and 
entanglements.  wmcn  mignt  save  it  from  many 
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by  want  of  freedom  in  the  parents.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  if  we  would  have  children  unbosom  their  thoughts  to  us,  their 
confidence  must  be  invited  by  kindness  and  condescension.  Not  a 
condescension  to  improper  indulgences,  but  a kind  that  increases 
parental  influence  in  right  government. 

It  is  by  enlightening  the  understanding,  that  young  persons  are 
brought  to  feel  the  true  ground  of  parental  authority.  Injunctions 
and  restraints  are  necessary  in  youth,  but  if  they  are  softened  by 
endearment,  will  generally  find  returns  of  obedience.  And  un- 
grateful claims  to  liberty  will  rarely  oppose  parental  advice,  bes- 
towed with  mildness.  But  neglect  or  hard  usage  on  the  one  hand, 
or  inconsiderate  liberty  on  the  other,  vitiates  the  heart;  and  un- 
ami  a b 1 e propensities  become  habitual.  Innumerable  preventive  cares, 
and  small  attentions,  in  forming  good  habits,  are  indispensable  in 
those  who  superintend  infancy  and  youth.  Much  misery  may  be  pre- 
vented by  successive  and  seemingly  trivail  efforts  to  impress  the 
tender  mind  with  clearly  defined  perceptions  of  right  and  wronq. 

As  soon  as  a child  clearly  understands  what  is  said  to  him,  he 
should,  in_a  mild,  gentle,  but  firm  manner,  be  let  know  his  duty, 
and  what  his  parents  will  expect  of  him,  andamong  other  things, 
that  he  will  never  obtain  his  desire  by  ill  humour,  or  crying;  but 
that  if  he  asks  pleasantly  for  what  is  suitable,  it  will  be  granted 
him.  This  method  steadily  pursued,  would  tend  grea  tiy.v  to  prevent 
that  freting , cry ing , importuning  disposition,  which  we  often  see 
in  children,  in  order  to  obtain  what  they  desire.  When  children 
discover,  that  tears  and  murmurs  have  no  effect,  they  soon  become 
manageable,  and  acquire  a habitual  command  over  themselves. 

A child  accustomed  to  have  what  he  cries  for,  will  sometimes  cry 
for  things  a parent  may  not  choosesto  give;  and  persevere  in  crying, 
till  he  exhausts  the  patience  of  the  parent,  and  then  he  is  whipped. 
Thus  people  first  ind&fcge  children,  and  then  chastise  them  for  the 
natural  consequence  of  that  indulgence;  and  it  is  perhaps  difficult 
to  say  which  injures  the  temper  most.  Don't  touch  this!  don't  do 
that!  are  frequent  injunctions  of  a parent,  who,  nevertheless, 
permits  either  to  be  done  with  impunity,  till  some  petty  mischief  is 
done,  though  the  child  w&s  not  able  to  make  the  distinction,  and 
then  he  is  again  whipped;  and  to  this  whipping  do  parents  sometimes 
appeal  as  a testimony,  that  they  do  not  spoil  the  child.  By  an 
early  habit  of  implicit  obedience,  and  a fixed  determination  not  to 
grant  a child  what  it  cries  for,  in  order  to  prevent  its  crying,  and 
of  course,  the  occasio?  of  all  this  whipping;  would  not  the  parent 
as  well  as  the  child  be  happier? 

By  diminishing  temptations  to  do  wrong,  we  act  more  humanely 
than  by  multiplying  restraints  and  punishments.  Hence  the  pro- 
priety of  but  few  prohibitions,  and  these  judicious,  but  decisive; 
such  as  we  can  steadily  persevere  to  enforce.  If  we  are  not  ex- 
act in  requiring  obedience,  we  shall  never  obtain  its  either  by  per- 
suasion or  authority.  Parents'  word  should  be  considered  a law; 
and  when  made  so  from  early  infancy,  it  will  not  often  be  controver- 
ted. The  will  of  the  child  wilt  become  habitually  subordinate  to 
the  will  of  the  parents,  and  obedience  rendered  natural  and  easy. 

This  requires  steadiness  and  self  command;  and  without 
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these,  there  is  very  little  hope,  that  the  education  of  a child  will 
ever  be  conducted  upon  consistent  principles. 

I will  here  relate  a circumstance  as  stated  by  a female  writer 
on  the  subject  of  education:  "One  morning"  says  she,  "as  I entered 

the  drawing  room  of  my  friend,  I found  the  little  group. of  cherubs 
at  high  play  around  their  fond  mother.  Who  was  encouraging  their 
sportive  vivacity,  which  was  at  that  time  noisy  enough;  but  which, 
on  my  entrance,  she  hushed  into  silence  by  a single  word.  No  bad 
humour  followed,  hut  as  the  spirits  which  had  been  elevated  by  the 
preceding  amusement,  could  not  at  once  sink  into  a state  of  ac- 
quiescence, the  judicious  mother  did  not  require  what  she  knew 
could  not  without  difficulty  be  complied  with;  but  calmly  addressing 
them,  gave  the  choice  of  remaining  in  the  room,  without  making  any 
noise,  or  of  going  to  their  own  apartment.  The  eldest  and  youngest 
of  the  four  prefered  the  former,  while  the  two  others  went  away 
to  the  nursery..  Those  who  staid  with  us.  amused  themselves  by 
cutting  paper  in  a corner,  without  giving  any  interruption  to  our 
conversation.  I begged  to  know  by  what  art  she  attained  such  a 
perfect  government  of  her  children's  wills  and  actions.  By  no  art, 
returned  this  excellent  parent,  but  that  of  teaching  them  from  the 
very  cradle  an  implicit  submission.  Having  never  once  been  per- 
mitted to  disobey  me,  they  have  no  idea  of  attempting  it.  But  you 
see,  I always  giventhem  a choice,  when  it  can  be  done  with  pro- 
priety; if  it  cannot,  whatever  I say,  they  know  to  be  law*like  that 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  altereth  not." 

How  widely  different,  and  how  much  more  advantageous  to 
children,  as  well  as  comfortable  to  parents  is  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment, than  that  rigid  strictness  which  produces  slavish  tear;  or  that 
unwarrantable  indulging  the  humours  of  children,  which  deprives 
parents  of  any  proper  control  over  them.  Pure^aff ecti on  is  so  di- 
rected to  the  happiness  of  the  child  as  to  lead  out  of  both^these 
extremes.  And  while  it  endeavours  by  kindness  a r1  love,  to  pre- 
vent any  thing  like  forced  obedience,  it  also  guards  against  that 
kind  of  liberty  by  which  it  loses  its  right  authority. 

But  it  is  sorrowfully  observed,  that  while  some  children  do  not 
receive  a comfortable  attendance,  there  are  others  who  by  being  im- 
properly waited  upon,  their  humours  gratified,  and  becoming  the  ob- 
jects of  attention  to  a whole  fatpily,  form  such  an  idea  of  their 
own  consequence,  as  even  to  assume  the  arrogance  of  command:  and, 

if  disobeyed,  neglected  or  disappointed,  will  burst  into  a passion, 
and  scream  with  rage  and  disappointment.  Thus  have  the  seeds  of 
pride  and  self-will  been  sown  in  the  infant  heart.  On  the  contrary, 
if  a child  is  occasionally  made  to  feel  its  weakess  and  wants, 
it  learns  to  accept  the  services  of  others  as  a favour,  which 
inspires  love  and  gratitude. 

Great  indeed  is  the  responsibility  of  parents,  as  well  as  the 
vigilance  necessary  in  managing  their  offspring:  Children  are  lia- 

ble to  many  irregular  desires,  and  wrong  propensities;  to  aid  them 
in  resisting  and  subduing  these,  must  be  the  constant  care  of 
those  who  educate  them. 

Among  other  evil  propensities,  lying  is  an  odious  one,  and 
every  precaution  should  be  used  to  prevent  it.  They  should  ha\  the 
example  of  our  own  invariable  regard  for  ttruth;  ...ake  them  no 
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promises  which  we  do  not  scrupulously  perform:  use  no  th  reate n- 
ings. unless  we  intend  to  exact  the  penalty,  be  careful  about  ques- 
tioning them  in  any  circumstances,  under  which  it  is  their  interest 
to  deviate  from  truth;  nor  require  of  themopromises , which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  they  will'fail  in  performing.  But  if  after  all 
our  precaution,  we  find  habits  of  falsehood  in  young  children,  we 
must  endeavour  to  break  them.  Let  us  begin  by  removina  the  tempta- 
tion to  it,  whatever  it  may  be.  For  instance,  if  the  child  has  the 
habit  of  denying  things  which  he  has  done,  it  will  be  prudent  snot 
to  question  him  about  them.  proper  comme nd a tion  and  expressions 
of  affection  when  he  does  speak  truth,  will  be  likely  to  operate 
in  breaking  his  habits  of  equ i vocoti on , more  effectually  than  much 
use  of  the  rod. 

.]  When  the  propensity  to  falsehood:is  in  a child  more  advanced, 
perhaps  the  best  method  to  cure  it,  is  by  explaining  in  a few  forci- 
ble words,  not  only  the  evil,  but  the  folly  of  an  offence,  which  de- 
prives him  who  is  guilty  of  it  of  our  confidence,  and  debases  his 
character:  that  in  doing  it,  he  commits  a greater  crime  to  hide  a 

smaller  one;  that  he  has  nothing  to  hope  from  telling  a falsehood, 
nor  any  thing  to  fear  from  speaking  truth. 

i alebearing  is  a habit  attended  with  d eg  ? : ing  and  injurious 

consequences,  and  seldom  fails  to  produce  censoriousness  and  false- 
hood. Children  should  be  strictly  guarded  againit  it,  both  by 
precept  and  example;  and  early  taught  not  speak  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  any  person. 

An  early  and  deep  rooted,  sense  of  justice,  strict  justice,  is 
the  proper  soil  wherein  to  nourish  every  moral  virtue:  and  there- 

fore should  claim  the  constant  care  of  parents  assiduously  to  instil 
its  importance  into  the  tender  minds  of  their  children.  The  feel- 
ings of  bevenol ence  will  never  be  uniform,  nor  extensive  in  their 
operations,  unless  they  are  supported  by  a strong  sense  of  justice. 
For  this  end,  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  practising  on  all  occa- 
sions, the  most  scrupulous  integrity,  liberality,  fair  dealing,  and 
honour,  consistent  with  the  rule  of  doing  unto  others,  on  all  occa- 
sions as  they  v.ould  be  done  unto,  ought  to  be  early  and  forcibly 
inculcated,  by  precept  and? example.  Far  from  indulging  a smile 
at  any  instance  of  selfish  dexterity,  they  should  see  that  we  view 
it  with  detestation.  And  as  opportunities  of  inculcating  the 
necessity,  frequently  occur,  they  ought  not  to  be  passed  by  in 
silence.  When  a child  has  received  an  act  of  kindness  or  generosity, 
an  appeal  ought  instantly  to  be  made  to  his  feelings,  and  the  duty 
of  contributing  in  a similar  manner,  to  the  happiness  of  others, 
enforr^d  at  the  moment  when  the  mind  is  in  a proper  tone  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  sympathetic  feelings. 

To  establish  an  habitual  regard  to  the  principles  of  honesty,  a 
child  should  not  be  permitted  to.-pick  up  the  smallest  article,  with- 
out inquiring  to  whom  it  belongs.  This  easy  rule,  and  asking 
leave  before  they  take  any  thing,  even  when  very  young,  will  give 
them  a strong  regard  to  the  property  of  others.  To  habituate 
children  to  ask  permission,  it-  equivalent  to  seeking  advice  in  more 
advanced  years . 

And  here  I Will  just  advert  to  that  unjustifiable  inquisitive- 
ness that  leads  to  listening  at  doors,  peeping  into  letters,  and 
other 
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bidden/andSthey9taughttan1abhorrencetofUall  f6rf-e  pos1tive1^  for" 

fying  their  curinsitv-  an,H  that  4-^Ce  a^  indirect  means  of  satis- 

the  contents Cof1an1  open  letted  wit  0^°??^  ^ eVe"  *°  look  at 
other  writing  that  does  not  belong^S  them?  y:  n°r  1Ddeed  of  an^ 

sider  that  i ^canno  ^b^recal  fedSeand  that  th1US  “p0n  t1me » . t(?  con  - 
portion  of  that  precious  possession  fnr  uS  but  a ^imited 

The  principle  ofres^nsibiinrfo?  fte  rjjht 

property  should  bp  rarefn Hu  o j rTgpt  use  of  both  time  and 

each  was  given  thlm  for  rhJ  „^S  ISelon  the  youthful  mind.  That 
benefit.  the  g00d  of  °thers-  as  well  as  their  own 

own  comoara  ti  ve^mporta nceP'or  a'Hn ’dren/ith  a ^Igh  opinion  of  their 
ideas  of  contraption?  ce^if??™",.*0  aIy  s1tuat1°"  in  life, 
them  with  humility.  The  contemptible  1*1  oht * •'’“'"i,  - ei! 1 gnS  of  insPiring 

sws.*.s;::i! •:  a:?!*  " E 

ct?^%?tyv^conh^sb„ei:oamv1;h%w,‘h’hl“9h?"-"! 

early  age  produce  this  hig^opi  Uio^of  ‘th’^  1nferi<>,,s  1 will  at  an 

on  the  other  hand,  some  by  an  uncma rHonV1  r own  importance.  While, 

with  hired  people  or°servap ts  o?3  ow  c^c^"  !£  Lar?ty 

moral  conduct,  suffer  , cnaracier,  and  perhaps  lm- 

is  the dlfflciltJof  eJMOSS*Jf  not  utter  r u i n . Great 

greater  is  the  duty  of  parents  ^(^obe^th  thf??  d Jn9ers ; and  still 
their  domestic  regulations^  fir<?J  h?b  yfth%^1^  of  Pr]nclPle  in 
any  commanding  authority  or  imDerinn?°h  ^u?ferin9  their  ch i 1 dren 
ous  familiarity  with  J^M^th??  eiSlnv  n<T  yet  a da"9er- 

the  moral  qualities  nf^Lio  +h  6 oy  * ,^nd  then,  by  considering 

less  important  than  their  abilities  TnPJ?L  tl!e1r  f?m11ies'  "o 

with  some  difficulty  anH  nrnhahi?S4  *lnd  such  may  be  attended 

be  preferable  for  our  children's  sa tr?nSXPHnS 6 * but  WOuld  1 1 not 

But  it  IS  apprehended  as  wen  as  sacrifice  of  property? 

struct  and  i ncul  ca  teri  ah  t^rtnrinl  ,=  ? artLYi;r!:  taken  Properly  to  in- 

?hl?:t^;?dSSe°?lssedUCa?10S'3?'g"’t“' ^‘^’dP-e-PtahedtoeX^?i3’ 
sultah  pSdsb?o1P^,3aU?n  ^ °f  d1ff1CU’ty  f1ad 

trifi  1ng^article^SorCwas t^the"? ‘ 1 ^ tional ly  to  spoil  the  most 
to  poor  people . "fhu^  ^hey  will  ?parn n P?rty * as  both  ma^  be  useful 
benevolence,  and  not  f^om  selfish  i?0"  a PrieeiPlP  of 

zXs»n°^Jkzv°¥‘l  lre  r1^ ,J«K:.T»hVAn2.;i!t 

past  their  use,  that  they  may  relieve^ ^i  tl/them1? er  c1o*hln|’  who" 

defend  'SSL  ??om9?hrlSco“50  ^'d6  °",y  •^“chlrttlb'."  u^SeVjr 
cation  ISr  tie  sake  of  dedicalinrio  t0  g1ve  “P  Br.tifi- 

muchHbe tter  l^fVc r:S“t|,:i9hJhh*‘?  ^“iT^i  htav%ma°’1ey 

liberality,  and  distributed  wi ^Se^lro^^o^^nec Jon”  parenta1 
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To  accustom  children  to  industry,  is  a necessary  part  of  educa- 
tion. If  indulged  in  idleness  when  young,  it  will  afterwards  make 
application  to  business  more  irksome.  But  while  parents  use  proper 
means  to  fit  their  children  for  labour,  and  the  valuable  domestic 
arts,  they  should  not  lose  sight  of  qualifying  them  to  enjoy  its 
frui ts„by  engaging  manners,  and  a cultivated  understanding;  and 
thereby  prepare  them. for  the  necessary  intercourse  with  mankind. 

A young  woman  who  makes  and  repairs  her  own  clothing;  who  has  been 
made  acquainted  with  every  particular  circumstance  of  a servant's 
duty,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  family  concerns,  is  careful  to 
preventwaste,  or  carelessness  in  others;  will  ba  respectable  and 
useful  in  her  father's  family,  and  particularly  so  in  a married 
state;  where  she  combines  frugality  with  plenty,  retrenching  superflu- 
ous cost  and  decoration;  and  thus  is  fitted  to  meet  adverse  as  well 
as  prosperous  circumstances.  When  domestic  economy  is  viewed  in 
this  light,,  is  there  a woman  that  will  disdain  to  rank  it  among  foer 
accomplishments?  Or  a sensible  man  who  will  not  prize  in  his  wife, 
a capacity  of  acting  as  his  unassuming  counsellor,  and  of  properly 
managing  his  housefold  affairs? 

Competent  skill  in  the  management  of  a family,  and  in  the  care 
of. children,  is  far  more  essential,  than  all  the  elegant  arts,  on 
which  so  much  time,  expense  and  anxiety,  are  by  some  bestowed.  That 
part  of  education  which  prepares  young  people  to  act  with  readiness 
and  decision  in  common  affairs,  is  of  inestimable  value. 

Youth  who  are  necessitated  to  procure  their  subsistence  by  in- 
dustry, and  are  thereby  prevented  the  opportunity  of  much  literary 
instruction,  should  be  pressing ly  encouraged  to  full  up  their  leisure 
hours  in  improving  their  minds,  by  reading  well  chosen  books,  which 
will  not  only  have  this  tendency,  but  be  a means  of  keeping  them 
out  of  u n pr of i tabl e company.  Whatever  may  be  our  occupation  in  life, 
there  is  in  an  upright,  liberal,  benevolent,  and  cultivated  mind, 
an . inherent  dignity,  that  will  meet  with  esteem  fromall  whose 
opinion  deserves  to  be  regarded. 

People  whose  circumstances  or  situation  make  it  necessary,  may, 
by  giving  to  the  eldest  daughter  a suitable  education,  have  a large 
family  get  their  1 iterary  instruction  at  a moderate  expense.  A 
thoughtful,  sensible  Qirl  will  double  her  diligence  to  become  capa- 
ble of  benefiting  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and,  animated  by 
affection,  she  will  not  find  such  exertion:*;  laborious. 

When  children  arrive  at  an  age  suitabie  to  have  the  care  of 
their  clothes  and  other  things,  to  furnish  each  with  a place  for 
their  little  articles;  and  being  often  told  it  is  disgraceful  to  be 
disorderly,  they  Will  soon  imbibe  these  opinions,  and  see  the  pro- 
priety not  only  as  it  respects  neatness  of  clothing,  but.  of  putting 
every  article  they  use  in  doing  their  business,  in  its  proper  place 
when  done  with.  Thus,  regularity  will  become  as  easy,  and  more 
agreeable  than  i rregu 1 ar i ty . The  habit  of  order  and  method  is  im- 
portant to  them,  because  the  probability  is,  if  early  taught  and 
prized,  it  will  accompany  them  through  life;  and  prevent  the  in- 
convience  and  perpl exi ty , that  people  often  experience  for  want  of  it 
in  the  management  of  their  business. 

A boy  whilst  assisting  his  father  at  work,  if  treated  with  en- 
couraging kindness,  will  not  soon  forget  the  hints  he  may  receive 
to  direct  his  future  conduct  and  dealing  with  mankind:  a daughter 
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treated  in  the  same  manner  by  her  mother,  wi  1 1 receive  similar  ad- 
vantages in  managing  her  domestic  concerns.  The  advantage  of 
interesting  our  children  in  our  affairs,  and  discussing  with  them 
sucn  points  as  are  proper  to  be  laid  before  them,  are  known  only 
by  such  as  have  profited  by  the  respectful  suggestions  of  filial 
c°^sel;  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  children  improv- 
ed by  the  exercise  of  their  judgment. 

And  they  ought  to  be  admitted  to  taMe  at  meals;  and  our  hav- 
ing company  should  never  prevent  it,  provided  there  is  room;  by 
this  privilege  their  manners  will  be  improved,  and  thev  will  learn 
from  °tJ]ers*  how  to  conduct  themselves;  and  by  that  means  get 
divested  of  that  bashful nes*  which  often  produces  oreat  awkwardness. 

We  are  apt  to  err  in  not  attending  sufficiently  to  bashful  chil- 
dren, whilst  the  bold  and  lively  are  treated  with  smiles  of  appro- 
uation.  Those  who  are  too  shy  and  backward,  ought  to  be  brought 
into  that  notice,  which  would  convert  bashc*  Inesj  into  becoming 
modesty.  Frequently  introducing  them  into  y,e  company  of  engaging 
friends  and  acquaintance,  will  tend  to  enable  them  to  overcome 
this  weakness.  Indeed,  the  frequent  introduction  into  company  from 
whose  conversation  and  manners,  they  may  gain  instruction,  is  of 
no  small  consequence  to  young  people  in  general.  For  by  a proper 
attertiGn  and  desire  to  improve,  they  may  attain  a situation  to 
set  themselves  down  at  ease  with  their  superiors,  and  become 
agreeagle  companions. 

. * n°^  onI^  bashf'jl  children  are  sometimes  neglected, 

but  that  family  affection  which  is  the  natural  result  of  children's 
being  from  infancy  educated  upon  sensible  principles,  is  too  often 
napped  in  the  bud,  by  partiality  of  parents.  Where  one  or  more  of 
the  children  in  a family  are  singled  out  as  objects  of  particular 
regard,  it  seldom  fails  to  produce  pernicious  consequences.  In  the 
favoured  child,  it  clays  the  foundation  for  pride  and  self-importance. 
In  the  neg Tectedsone , it  raises  indignation  if  not  hatred;  unless  he 

mon  + eS  iiuf  s0rr0ws  ij1  his  own  bosom,  and  suffers  under  deep  discourage- 
ment.. Whatever  may  be  the  motives  assigned  for  partiality,  parents 
must  answer  to  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  for  the  sorrows  and  evils 
it  produces.  Concord  in  a family  greatly  depends  on  parents'  manage- 
ment: out  we  have  no  right  to  expect  it,  where  partiality  is 
manifest.  In  orderto  promote  love  and  harmony  among  children,  one 
ought  not  to  be  praised  at  the  expense  of  another.  No  envious  com- 
parisons must  be  drawn.  Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  scoff 
at  one  who  happens  to  be  an  offender.  This  practice  destroys  af- 
fection and  gives  rise  to  resentment  and  retaliation.  They  should 

t0.ffel  one  an°ther  when  in  disgrace,  and  not  be 

prohibited  from  interceding.  Teasing  and  derision  stolid  not  be 
allowed  in  a family,  as  it  tends  to  imbitter  the  best  temper. 

To  be  often  chiding  for  trivial  faults,  is  injurious:'  noticing 
them  merely  by  caution  and  advice  is  far  preferable.  Threats  and* 
scolding  tend  greatly  to  lessen  filial  love,  and  parental  authority. 

An  important  step  to  betaken  in  education,  is  to  make  ourselves 
loved;  and  teach  our  children  virtues  by  examples,  as  well  as  pre- 
cept. Those  who  teach  others,  should  first  subdue  their  own  passions. 
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Never  can  we  fulfil  the  divine  command  of  doing  unto  others  as 
we  would  they  should  do  unto  us,  until  we  have  learned  to  restrain 
the  passions  and  desires  which  terminate  in  self;  and  therefore,  if 
we  would  assist  ^children  in  attaining  such  a control  over  the  self- 
ish passions  as  is  necessary  for  the  practical  exercise  of  piety, 
justice  and  benevolence;  we  must  begin  betimes  to  inure  them  to 
the  practice  of  self-denial.  Is  it  not  for  want  of  self-denial,  and 
from  acting  from  the  impulse  of  self-will,  that  we  so  often  see  the 
professors  of  piety  void  of  charity,  benevolence,  and  that  justice 
of  doing  as  they  would  be  done  unto. 

To  give  the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature  a command  over  the 
animal,  ought  surely  to  constitute  a primary  object  in  education; 
for  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  prevails,  v,ill  the  character 
be  formed: to  vice  or  virtue.  And  yet  we  generally  act  towards 
children,  especially  when  young,  as  if  the  sensual  part  of  their 
nature  were  the  only  object  of  our  concern. 

Hence,  amongst  other  evil  consequences,  is  that  resulting  from 
the  mistaken  conduct  of  pampering  the  appetite,  and  indulging  the 
pleasures  of  the  palate  in  childhood;  and  they  are  of  greater 
moment  than  manypparents  are  aware  of;  for  thereby  the  idea  of 
happiness  becomes  associated  with  i gratification  of  the  sensual 
appetite;  hence  proceeds  the  degrac  i habit  of  unwarrantable  self- 
indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking  in  riper  years. 

And  is  it  not  more  than  probable,  that  parents  sometimes  im- 
plant the  spirit  of  pride  in  their  children  by  the  finery  of  dress 
they  put  on  them  when  young?  And  thus  they  become  captives  to  the 
vanity  and  frtvol ousness  of  fashion.  The  inconstancy  of  which  is 
such,  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  if  one  mode  of  dress,  however  use- 
ful, has  been  long  adopted,  it  must  be  discarded,  and  another,  though 
less  convenient,  but  having  the  charm  of  novelty,  substituted  in  its 
place;  even  though  it  be  so  formed  as  almost  to  put  modesty  to  the 
blush.  Is  it  not  then  a duty  we  owe  our  children,  to  model  the’-r 
dress  agreeably  to  that  simplity  which  is  so  noble,  so  delightful > 
and  in  all  respects  so  conformable  to  Christian  simplicity? 

The  most  opulent  parent  ought  not  to  be  as*  led  to  adopt  in 
the  economical  education  of  their  children,  the  excellent  motto, 

"waste  not,  want  not."  Early  habits  of  care,  and  an  ear  aversion 
and  contempt  of  waste  and  extravagance  may  preserve  an  estate,  which 
for  thr  want  of  them  might  be  soon  lavished  away.  And  to  encourage 
young  people  in  economy,  they  should  be  taught  to  take  a family 
interest  in  domestic  expenses.  Parental  reserve  in  money  matters, 
is  impolitic;  as  one  judiciously  observes,  "that  father  who  wraps 
his  affairs  up  in  mystery,  and  who  views  his  child  with  jealous 
eyes,  as  a person  who  is  to  begin  to  live  when  himself  dies,  will 
probably  make  him  an  enemy,  by  treating  him  as  such."  A frank 
simplicity,  and  cordial  dependence  upon  the  integrity  and  sympathy 
of  their  children  will  be  more  likely  to  insure  to  parents  their 
disinterested  friendship.  Ignorance  is  always  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  knowledge.  Young  people  who  are  acquainted  with  family  expenses, 
and  the  various  wants  of  a family,  will  not.  be  likely  to  be  un- 
reasonab1e  in  their  own  expenditures.  And  the  pleasure  of  being 
esteemed  and  trusted,  is  early  felt,  and  the  consciousness  of 
deserving  confidence  is  delightful  to  children. 
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Whatever  is  read  or  children  hear  spoken  of  in  terms  of  admira- 
tion or  approbation,  if  it  shall  coincide  with  their  inclinations, 
must  give  a strong  bias  to  their  minds.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
guarding  conversation  in  families;  as  well  as  excluding  companions 
and  books  that  have  a tendency  to  vitiate  the  heart.  And  people 
should  conscientiously  abstain  from  passing  encomiums  on  the  beauty, 
spri ghtl i ness  or  other  accomplishments  of  children,  as  it  tends  to 
lead  to  pride  and  self-conceit,  which  otherwise  they  might  have  been 
preserved  from.  To  prevent  children  from  reading  improper  books, 
parents  should  be  careful  to  provide  proper  ones,  and  if  we  wish 
to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of  the  Scriptures,  let  them  see  that 
ether  books  are  read  and  dismissed,  and  the  bible  alone  remains  the 
constant  companion  of  our  serious  hours,  the  subject  of  our  daily 
meditation;  they  will  associate  the  idea  of  superior  excellence  vJith 
the  bible,  before  they  are  able  to  read.  And  on  the  contrary,  if 
they  percei ye  that  we  read  it  but  seldom,  and  perhaps  with  seeming 
indifference,  it  will  prejudice  them  against  it. 

In  all  our  management  of  children  and  young  persons,  our  chief 
object  should  be,  the  introduction  of  sentiments  that  are  friendly  to 
virtue  and  happiness.  But  in  order  effectually  to  impress  these 
sentiments,  let  us  bear  in  mind,  that  example  has  a powerful  effect. 
For  though  parents  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  their  children, 
caution  them  against  anger,  if  they  see  this  passion  given  way  to  in 
the  parents,  of  what  effect  is  precept?  Again,  we  advise  them 
against  an  avaricious  disposition:  but  if  they  discover,  that  our 
prevailing  desire  is  to  accumulate  wealth,  will  they  be  likely  to  act 
differently?  We  teach  them  the  necessity  of  doing  unto  others  as 
they  would  be  done  unto;  and  yet,  if  they  detect  us  in  conducting 
ourselves  contrary  to  this  rule,  will  they  not  learn  by  our  example 
to  do  as  we  do?  Parents  who  are  devoted  to  pleasure,  and  self- 
indulgence,  must  expect  their  children  to  run  the  same  course.  A 
mother  who  is  fond  of  dress  and  company,  whose  aim  is  to  attract 
attention,  and  outshine  he>*  neighbours  and  friends,  in  ^he  splendor 
of  her  furniture,  &c.  may  indeed  lecture  her  children  on  the  neces- 
sity of  humility,  and  caution  them  against  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
this  world;  such  lessons  may  play  upon  the  ear,  but  will  never  sink 
into  the  heart,  while  they  are  taught  by  her  example,  that  these 
very  pomps  and  vanities  are  the  prime  end  of  existence. 

While  esteem  for  goodness  and  piety  are  by  pa'~  nts  professed  in 
words,  but  contradicted  by  conduct;  in  vain  will  b he  effects  of 
religious  or  moral  precepts.  If  we  teach  the  love  of  the  great  Su- 
preme with  our  lips,  and  that  of  mammon  by  our  lives,  we  may  assure 
ourselves,  the  latter  only  will  be  taught  effectually.  Children 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason,  should  be  learning  from  the-  tenor 
of  our  liver,  an  esteem  for  virtue,  and  aversion  for  vice. 

Upon  the  heart,  the  uniform  t^nor  of  precept  and  example, 
wrought  into  habit,  and  confirmed  into  principle,  can  alone  be  ex- 
pected to  make  an  effectual  and  lasting  impression.  The  experience 
of  mankind  confirms  this  trith;  and  yet  too  many  of  us  appear  to 
cherish  the  idea  of  effecting  wonders,  by  giving  our  children  lessons 
of  virtue,  and  s tori ngsthei r memories  with  facts  and  theories, 
unaided  by  example. 
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It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  that  the  first  impressions  made 
on  children  s minds  respecting  the  Divine  Being,  are  correct,  and 
encouraging.  They  should  be  taught  that  he  is  the  giver  of  every 
good,  the  author  of  all  felicity,  that  he  is  love  itself,  and  de- 
lights in  our  happiness.  These  impressions,  and  having  religion  and 
happiness  connected  together  in  their  view,  will  be  likely  to  beget 
the  feelings  of  love,  reverence  and  gratitude,  and  be  a better 
foundation  for  a practical  assent  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel  than 
creeds  and  catechisms  got  by  heart.  And  as  age  unfolds  the  capacity, 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ought  to  be  presented  in  the  simplest 
forms;  divestea  of  all  incomprehensible  articles  of  belieF.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  some  pious,  but  ill-judging  parents,  by  represent- 
ing the  deity  to  the  imagination  of  children  in  the  light  of  an 
avenging  sovereign,  whose  service  is  perfect  bondage,  have  thereby 
united  such  gloomy  and  unpleasant  ideas  with  religion,  as  qreatlv 
to  strengthen  their  resistance  to  the  admission  of  truth. 

1^”  ky  refining  and  exalting  the  motives  of  action  that  parents 
promote  the  Happiness  or  their  families.  Therefore,  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  fix  on  the  young  mind  a conviction  that  religion  is  not 
an  occasional  act,  but  the  effect  of  the  in-dwelling  principle  of  di- 
vine grace,  by  which  their  common  acts  are  to  be  governed-,  and  their 
evil  propensities  subdued;  that  the  indissoluble  connexion  between 
religion  and  moral  rectitude  must  ever  be  maintained.  If  ye  love 
God,  ye  will  avoid  evil,  and  do  good;  and  it  is  the  purity  of  the 
motive  which  not  only  gives  worth  and  beauty,  but  which,  in  a 
Christian  sense,  gives  life  and  efficacy  to  the  best  actions.  And 
without  pure  motives,  acts  of  devotion,  however  splendid,  will  not 
be  accepted  in  the  divine  sight. 

When  love  to  God,  and  love  and  good  will  towards  men,  have 
been  early  impressed,  as  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the 
mind  has  been  taught  to  approve  itself,  by  its  consciousness  of 
having  performed  its  duty;  young  people  entering  into  life  to  act 
for  themselves,  who  have  imbibed  these  principles,  will  not  commonly. 
It  is  apprehended,  deviate  widely  from  rectitude  of  conduct. 

May  the  concerned  parents,  therefore,  not  suffer  the  lively  sea- 
son, when  the  hearts  of  their  children  are  flexible,  the  conscience 
tender,  and  love  ardent,  to  slide  by,  without  impressing  by  example 
end  precept,  those-principles , on  their  adherence  to  which  their 
happiness  in  time  and  eternity  depends. 

, .. 1 will  h®re  close  these  observations,  by  saying,  that  whatever 

be  the  evnt  of  a pious  education  to  the  child,  it  is  very  important 
to  parents  to  have  acquitted  themselves  of  the  incumbent  duty  of 
training  their  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.  Very  different  must 
be  the  feelings  arj  reflections  of  those  parents,  who,  though  mourn- 
ing over  a prodigal  child,  can  appeal  to  the  searcher  of  hearts,  for 
having  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  to  lead  him  in 
the  path  of  rectitude,  from  those  who,  though  also  lamentinq  t..e 
evil  courses  of  their  offspring,  have  their  own  neglected  duty  of 
seasonable  instruction  staring  them  in  the  face. 
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HINTS 

to 

YOUNG  PEOPLE 
on  the 

DUTIES  OF  CIVIL  LIFE. 


^e.now  5t  th3t  sfason  of  life  when  you  are  most  sus- 

wi?1  inrrpaclm£h°^ement'  facul t 1 es  are  expanding;  and  exercise 

will  increase  their  powers.  The  unders tand i no  is  now  inquisitive 

todthP9rnn£°r  J"*?rma *1°" • Let  it  be  your  aim  that  it  be  directed 

kno£ledS2  * I?1?!}?"  °!  ?£?Per  ?bjects;  and  the  aoqu  i s i tion  . of  useful 
«5  ll  1{^  uncultivated,  ycu  may  conceive  false  notions 

of  things,  and  will  probably  imbibe  such  prejudices,  as  may  here- 
after give  a wrong  bias  to  your  conduct  through  life;  and,  in  a 

d e p r 1 Y you.of  the  satisfaction  and  benefit  that  may 
be  derived  from  civ'4  society, 

1s  ' seed  time  of  life;  and  according  to  what  you 

oassions  £?ii  The  d Ivec 1 1 on  you  now  give  your  desires  and 

passions,  will  be  likely  to  continue  to  govern  them.  Beware  there- 

aJ  y°u:  first  setting  out  in  life,  of  those  seducing  ^pea?- 

the  worldPhlldsr|uthat7tUnf|UndhyOU;  °r  °‘her  snares  and  temptations 
n-F  i„nco  4-h  k°u^‘  ^t  often  happens,  that  by  a continued  series 

of  loose,  though  apparently  trivial  gratifications,  the  heart  is 

sma  11  Uor^  trivia iPtwh  * hGVar(?  therefore  against  accounting  any  thing 
small  or  trivial,  which  is  in  Iraieard  of  introducing  disorder  into 

innSniHrJha'iiS^  °UJ  W1  th  intentions,  that  usefulness  and  active 
?onJ£?h„*-ih^1+2lreCt  yoVr  Pursuits:  thus  will  each  in  his  place, 

o?  to  the  general  welfare,  and  reap  the  consequent  benefit 

of  their  own  improvement. 

tho  „hi?re+^  duty  C’vil  life,  is  to  remember  others,  and  fulfil 
the  obligations  we  are  under  of  doing  good.  Civil  life  is  a commerce 
of  mutual  assistances.  The  most  virtuous  bring  the  greatest  share 
In  seeking  the  good  of  others,  you  will  generally  Insure  your  own?" 
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People  who  live  only  for  themselves,  are  despicable  creatures. 

°?$asi  °PS  us  jo  commit  great  crimes;  and  in  its 
ann-V?  + *tate’  14  weakens  the  virtues  and  harmonies  of  society, 

ooinl  nf  S-  ,t0  US  our  own  ^^ul  ts . Which,  to  see  in  their  true 
point  of  view,  we  must  behold,  with  the  same  eyes  with  which  we 
see  our  neighbour's  defects. 

+ ,Qm  ?y  reflecting  frequently  upon  your  own  failings,  and  showing 
them  to  yourselves  without  disguise,  you  will  draw  from  this  ex-9 

toward s°others!mentS  °f  humility  towards  yourselves  and  indulgence 

. n your  first  entering  on  the  stage  of  action  in  the  world,  to 
keep  good  company,  will  be  of  great  importance  to  you.  It  will 
give  you  a relish  for  such  company;  and  thus  you  will  be  likely  to 

;;C^):^P^Pe^mpr5S^0"s:  and  ear1y  impressions,  whether  right 

or  wrong, are  often  decisive  as  respects  future  conduct  in  life.  As- 

’ate,  therefore,  with  those  from  whose  conduct  and  conversation, 

DaLM  nP?:Per  att?ntion,  gain  instruction  and  useful  knowledge. 

voC  L'p^P  PInAiy0U-V  1]-  Vnk  °r  rise  t0  the  leveloof  the  company 
you  keep.  People  will  judge  of  you,  and  not  unreasonably  by  that. 

wifhC°hnc£y,,hL°fJe£- !ery*f?H1  t0  y?un9  People.  If  you  associate 
9? e ^ajlts  of  life  are  immoral,  and  irregular,  you 

£h^!lardly  t311  °I  Peing  corruPted  by  the  pernicious  influence  of 
whirh  ?JcJP;h;„andi?y  t5e  destructive  tendency  of  their  sentiments, 
™Jast  tie^uW1J]  endeavour  td  insinuate  into  your  minds',  to  the 
exclusions  of  the  better  ones  yo  may  have  possessed.  Cautiously 
avoid  the  company  of  such  persons. 

J°?e  company  you  keep  be  not  of  the  libertines  or  vi- 
cl?  k,nd’  yet  lf  they  withdraw  you  from  that  attention  to  your- 
arp  domestic  concerns  which  becomes  a good  man,  they 

are  unprof i cabl e , and  may  prove  very  injurious. 

• c7*s,  °f  y?u?9  men,  who  think  to  distinguish  them- 
fa7va|  by  "k?1P  0f  llbertimsfn;  but  it  degrades  them  in  the  opin- 

p!rsoSs'  . Jt  Pro’*es>  not  a superiority  of  mind,  but 
depravity  of  heart.  Purity  of  manners,  and  respect  for  religion, 

f C6S»ar^  t0  those  who  would  wish  to  be  respected  by  worthy 
people. ^ Virtue  exalts  the  condition  of  man,  as  vice  degrades  it. 

The  basis  of  happiness  is  peace  of  mind,  resulting  from  the  testi- 
mony of  a good  conscience. 

tPiie2  + .Ji  °U!I  duty  a?  wel1  as  interest,  to  endeavour  to  promote  in- 
tellectual and  moral  improvement  in  conversation,  and  to  bring  into 

Lp  ESt1  I°!t  -°  bear  with  others,  and  to  be  watchful  over  ourselves. 
nif^Jni  t?15hlne*  Remember,  that  simplicity,  accompanied  with  a 
pleasing  mildness,  and  proper  regard  for  others'  feelings,  is  the 

l2TSt  ?!?arm  in  manner,  as  trutn  is  in  mind.  Rfcmember  also,  that 

;?2So^lld?eSS’  and  re9ard  ^or  oners'  feelings  ought  not  to  be  an 
occasional  ornament,  but  an  every  day  habit:  not  put  on  merely 

^ 6Lyr  ?°mPany»  and  laid  aside  when  at  home,  where  it  may 

nJnIS  in  S?JfdA  -If  pecple  w?u1d  always  observe  it  at  home,  it  would 
prove  an  efficacious  prevention  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  those 

jars  and  wrangles  by  which  the  happiness  of  many  families  is  da- 
s t r o y * 

oh  hn  + h L due  re9a*?d  jor  the  feelings  of  others  were  properly  cherish- 
at  home„and  abroad,  that  gentleness,  and  strict  civility 
which  are  one  or  the  virtues  of  society,  and  which  give  securi- 
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true  politeness  are  near  ?ns  * be  maintained.  Civility  and 

to  the  unmeaning  forms  of  cer^mnn  fnu  consist  not  in  the  adherence 
the  feelings  of  others-  but  an  ^KQuIsIte  observance  of 

To  express^withoutan’inHic311  invariab'le  respect  for  those  feelings, 
wound  the  feelings  of  anv  DresCnt5 1 6h nf£ess ! ty ) what  you  suspect  may 
profession  inllifl  reliaiSus  ™Jn*”hether  1*  resPects  themselves, 
count,  is  unciiJl.’a^d  n^°rt?aP  ! oJSa’  °r  ^nd"ed  0I?  any  other  ac" 
proved  mind.  If  any  present  nOS  !jfa  9 °°d  education,  or  an  1m- 

fimiity,  genuine  civility  ”ni  not  admit  ^1CUlar-Weakness  or  in' 
inventing  occasions  which  'mil  In  to  exerclse  your  wit  by 

dictate  to  give  as  favoSrahlo  1 l t0  expose  or  betray  it:  but  will 
such.  9 favourable  a turn  as  you  can  to  the  weakness  of 

to  correct  thei  terrors  ^ith^i  ndnes?1 1 V*  creatures  with  tenderness. 
Pity,  and  to  induce^ b e f end!  v ’a  ^enlfnn6"6"  ViceS  with 

is  not  only  an  important  moral  dutvhCJ*  * ’ a mutaal  good-will, 

sum  of  earthly  happiness.  duty>  but  a means  of  increasing  the 

fulness;  a candoui^wi thou ^b funtness  1 Sa°f er  h mod?sJy  without  bash- 
They  do  not  rudely  contradict  onp^nn+h  freedom  without  assurance, 
what  is  said,  and  reolv  with  m-s-ij  other.  They  are  attentive  to 

intermeddle  unnecessarily  with  the^ffai  rc  condescens } on  • They  neithe* 
of  others.  Thus  their  conduct  kl?„  ffairs’  n0r  pry  into  the  secrets 
with  sincerity,  they  command  resnect  eafy>  agreeable  and  consistent 
politeness  is  th  t h!h  2Vu  P?ct>  In  short,  true  civility  or 
gentleness  ’of  manners  , accLn^ied^i  t!JhiC!!  • Unit?®.  firmness  w^th 
but  never  at  the  nexpInseCorin;lg^ity?h  * dispositi°n  to  please, 

dealers?  they%J|ak  whirth?y°thiJkPwi?theaW^uahyh?  tJemselves  Plain 
uncontrolled  freedom,  without  rP  !r!  ! a rough  bluntness,  and 
reprove  the  faults  of  other*  anHP+h5  t0  tlme?i0C  Place.  They  openly 

natejyff  tSuchtpefsonr,  however  llneJcept1onableeth.?ft1re 
owever  r notwithstanding  unpl  e^sln^companlons. 

hear^  ’slow  ^o^lat^^ThJs" 

answer.  Ain,  not  to  usl  Jlne  wo^s  burra!Ser5Ja"d’  a"d  r,pens  an 
and  chiefly  to  be  pertinent  and  niainUt  I!at,1e^  to  convey  good  sense; 
and  brief  speakina  that  ic  a?d  plaln*  Truest  eloquence  is  plainest- 

"It  of  so  as  etobe  *cfearlySunders  tood”  ^ t5e  matter 

simplicity  of  manners  s Deechn^  h2£d  ’ • th^  best-  Never  change 
effect  of  false  taste’  or  s eJ vi i abi hf + 1 + • r ’ for  that  which  is  the 
tion,  for  you  will  not  make  voursel vl?^^ ' h?arikSh  art  and  affecta- 
sincerity  with  unassuminq  manners  Ifii  9 r?eable  b^  either.  Strict 
confidence  of  your  acquaintance  ’ ^ 9310  y°U  the  esteem  and 

•o»*  the9? attereshouldCbe'soP?nde?1b jy°tmDr1nt  3*  a\,!"’Ppntant  !es- 
aveo?dys°aUy?Sgya°“;  ?h“?^  3?  "d ""  ^ " *° 

nancing  It  ?,  ‘ V^pu?It?^"taFor 
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although  evil  speaking  too  frequently  forms  a considerable  part  of 
common  conversation;  this  does  not  lessen  its  criminality  nor  palli- 
ate the  i n j u ry  done  to  the  reputation  of  our  neighbour.  Avoid  there- 
fore and  discourage  every  kind  of  detraction.  Listen  not  to  slander. 
Never  judge  with  rigour,  nor  condemn  any  person  unheard.  Remember, 
there  are  things  resembling  truth,  that  are  not  true.  In  private 
judgment  we  should  imitate  the  equity  of  public.  Judges  never 
decide  without  examining  the  grounds  of  accusation,  and  hearing  the 
defence  of  the  accused.  It  would  indeed  be  great  injustice  if  they 

U I u • 

And  let  me  impress  it  upon  you,  that  a sense  of  justice  be  the 
foundation  on  which  you  act.  In  your  most  early  intercourse  with 
the  world,  and  even  in  your  youthful  amusements,  permit  no  unfair- 
ness  to  be  found.  Despise  that  gain  which  cannot  be  obtained  with- 
out  mean  arts.  Stoop  to  no  dissimulation,  for  it  will  sink  you  into 
contempt.  Engrave  on  your  minds  that  sacred  rule  of  doing  all  things 
to  others  according  as  you  wish  they  would  do  unto  you. 

And  as  justice  is  due  unto  man,  so  is  tenderness  to  the  brute 
creation;  since  both  originate  from  the  same  principle.  To  torment 
any  living  creature,  even  the  leas tf Insect , is  an  act  of  inhumanity. 

1 n ey  are  alike  subject  to  painwith:ourselves.  The  All-wise  Creator, 
whose  mercies  are  over  ail  his  works,  did  not  give  us  dominion  over 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  that  we  should  exercise  it  with  cruelty. 

et  how  often  do  we  see  them  treated  with  the  most  unfeeling  bar- 
barity?  particul arly  that  useful  animal  the  horse;  how  he  is  lashed 
and  driven,  as  if  he  were  void  of  sensation,  or  a capability  of 
suffering  by  extreme  fatigue.  And  the  faithful  dog,  how  frequently 
is  he  kicked  about  and  abused. 

Endeavour  so  to  have  the  mastery  of  your  temper,  and  be  governed 
by  reason,  as  not  only  to  avoid  abuse  to  brutes,  but  to  possess  such 
coolness  of  mind,  and  serenity  of  countenance,  as  to  bear  to  hear 
disagreeable  things  from  your  fellow  men  without  anger, aarid  agreeable 
ones  without  sudden  bursts  of  joy.  If  from  some  cause  you  feel  a 
hasty  rise  of  passion,  resolve  not  to  utter  a word,  while  you  feel 
that  emotion  within  you.  Determine  to  keep  your  countenance  as  un- 
moved, and  as  unembarrassed  as  possible.  People  are  sometimes  led 
into  great  inconsistencies  by  giving  way  to  anger.  By  silence,  or 
an  answer  in  meekness  or  gentleness,  the  offending  person  will  sooner 
be  convinced  of  his  error,  than  by  a return  of  angry  expressions. 
Passionate  persons  often  make  others  unhappy,  and  themselves  miserable. 
Indeed  people  when  angry  are  not  themselves.  And  therefore  silence 
to  passion  is  the  best  answer;  and  will  frequently  conquer  what 
resistance  inflames. 

Never  give  the  least  place  to  the  feelings  of  hatred  and  ven- 
geance. To  revenge  is  mean.  If  any  one  has  injured  you,  seek 
satisfaction  by  manifesting  greater  moderation,  than  he  who  attacks 
you  has  of  malice.  By  forgiving  an  offence,  you  will  in  some  measure 
disarm  your  enemy,  and  perhaps  convert  his  enmity  into  friendship 
Indeed,  the  christain  has  but  one  mode  of  obtaining  satisfaction, 
that  of  doing  good  to  those  who  injure  him.  This  is  the  most  deli- 
cate, effectual,  and  only  allowable  retaliation.  He  that  pardons, 
feels  a satisfaction  as  much  above  what  vengeance  affords,  as  plea- 
sure exceeds  pain. 
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ciples  in  rel  i gi  on^poss  ibl  e^fo^mpn6^  errors*  or  most  erroneous  prin 
in  us  the  exercise  or  "a2  t0  eTbra5e>  will  never  warrant 

them.  From  every  view  of  nLfprnl  a ^leY°lent  disposition  towards 
excluded.  And  eJe?y  deSJee  ^ k?nS^c,the  1deVf  1s  totally 

becomes  a proportional  source  of  hann^S’  or4.a  d,is  P°s  * tion  to  do  good. 
To  cultivate  feelinas  of  benPvnLinPPln!S?  to  the  benevolent  mind. 

And 9wereSthe  ^rue^sp ir  i t^of 1 chr i stian^f31 

thf  desJtlable^I^incipiSs  Sf  ^iqj^y  ngmchril  tiLs  , 

ss:?s.fc-s?  si* 5S  L- a 

from  among  them.  llowers  of  Christ,  would  be  banished 

entire  confidence^be^arefuT^how"*  HUtp.i5at  your  word  may  obtain 
truth  even  in  Srifling  ?h?nas  it*  it  ^*1  Z°U  prorSe‘  Observe 
to  wound  it.  9 9 ’ rt  1S  wicked  as  well  as  contemptible 

Be  humble  without  beincj  bashful  Rachfninna.  • 
secret  pride.  The  medium  between  a h*BS  !#•  is  sometimes  a 

and  disgusting  forwardness  marks  ho Ii ? fh inT°per  bashfulness, 
self  firm  and  easy  in  coi  an?  mnd •J!11”-ISd  T3?' . He  feels  hl'm" 

and  steady  without  being  impuden*  Is  3nfW3i!?nUt  S®!"9  bashful, 
conversation  to  himself9  but  aive's  ton*?*  dlsP°sed  to  engross  the 
equally  free  and  unre  trained  l on  h°therS  an  °PP?rtunity  of  being 
does  not  i ncau  tious ‘ly  SoSdSSn  thei  r cut ?1 th  Grangers,  he 
holding  up  those  of  his  own  nstiuo  customs  and  habits,  by  arrogantly 
man  converses  with  his sl,  ! ®-£laCe  as  m“ch  Preferable.  This 
inferiors  wllhp^  iSsolen^  and  l a-!6  a"d/es|?ectJ  with  his 
freedom  and  cheerfulness,  so  grateful  and  nin.c^  W1 that  becoming 
i The  vain  man  is  so  full  of  h*«l*f  thl?  fj"?.1?  c“"versation- 
that  does  this  or  that  Tell  himlnJ  *£ • that  3 u 1 at  every  turn 
long  ago:  he  outruns  ■» nf n^ma  + , any  thing,  and  he  has  known  it 

as  , the  greatestunders  tandTnas  °are°nins  t P30Udly  re  jects  it.  Where- 
ly  least  arrogant.  9 6 moSt  ready  to  lea™,  and  general- 

those^possessed^of  Shem^lhe  v?e„°of 'se^h,^  9reat,y  t0  1assa" 
^Sees  t Pr?Spd“"  ofefuture°fmprovment  a^Ss^fufSLs" 

aSfoof  than  of  Mmr'56  hiS  °W"  concait=  *"«re  1»  more  hope  of 

not  mi?eMl??in^„dhbew2?l  S?PSl  H™.?!!1.*  ev!ry  elrcunstance  that  Is 
useful  communications  tiresome.9  ssions’  otherwise  you  may  render 

in  some  degre^a6? raud ] "converTa ti on  be i na ^ * 1 ^ 1 *bre3d  1 ng;  and  1S 

-dCK”IP  ^v.^irf:3KrR  2 iSS"  ?-k- 

ant,  as  ^elT  ZVthlsl  SoJe^ff ens iVan^f  th2f  arf  mere1^  “"Plnas- 
or  silly  accidents. which  people  of  re^utaJlo^anfgo^d  senie”  j6StS- 
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should  show  themselves  above.  Sensible  conversation  gives  a 
cheerfulness  to  the  countenance,  but  seldom  provokes  loud  laugh- 
ter. And  some  people  accustom  themsfelves  to  laugh  when  speaking. 
These  habits,  though  not  criminal,  are  unpleasant,  and  aught  to  be 
avo i ded . 

When  you  are  in  company,  try  to  bring  the  conversation  to  some 
useful  subject.  Points  of  history,  literature,  the  customs  of  par- 
ticular countries,  &c.  are  surely  better  subjects  than  conversing 
about  other  people  to  their  disadvantage,  oraabout  dress,  or  relate 
ing  such  kinds  of  stories  as  afford  no  information.  Beware  of  re- 
lating marvellous  things,  that  may  require  proofs  to  be  believed. 

Be  cautious  of  entertaining  company  with  your  own  personal 
concerns,  or  private  affairs:  though  they  are  Interesting  to  your- 

selves, they  are  generally  tedious  to  others. 

Never  say  a word  that  can  be  construed  as  fishing  for  applause. 
Do  not  imagine  that  any  thing  you  can  say  respecting  yourselves,  will 
either  varnish  your  defects,  or  add  lusture  to  your  perfections. 
Indeed  discreet,  well  educated  persons,  rarely  find  opportunity  to 
speak  much  of  themselves,  they  are  better  employed.  Those  who 
speak  little  of  themselves:  but  who  set  other  people's  merit  in  its 

true  light,  make  a favourable  impression  upon  the  minds  of  their 
hearers,  and  acquire  their  love  and  esteem.  They  who  are  less 
anxious  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  others  than  to  merit  it, 
generally  do  both. 

Never  maintain  an  argument  with  heat  and  clamour,  though  you 
are  confident  of  being  in  the  right:  but  give  an  opinion  Cooly  and 

modestly,  which  is  the  best  way  to  convince.  And  if  that  does  not 
do,  try  to  change  the  conversation  in  a gentle  easy  way:  for  truth 

often  suffers  more  by  the  heat  of  its  defenders,  than  from  the 
arguments  of  its  oppose^s.  If  you  would  convince  others,  stand  open 
to  conviction  yourselves,  and  if  you  would  please  others,  do  as  you 
would  be  done  by.  To  acknowledge  a mistake  when  convinced  of  it, 
indicates  an  ingenuous  mind.  But  obstinately  to  adhere  to  our 
sentiments  when  convinced  of  an  error,  bespeaks  s tubbornness , pride, 
and  self-importance. 

It  is  the  high  opinion  people  entertain  of  themselves,  that 
leads  them  to  be  ina-  -entive  to  what  others  say,  and  to  assert  their 
own  opinions,  and  sui  )sed  rights,  with  so  much  haughtiness,  and  to 
assume  so  much  over  ers.  A daring  confidence  is  mean  and  dis- 
gusting, while  that  1 :oming  modesty  that  generally  accompanies  true 
merit,  engages  the  m .ids  of  people  in  our  favour.  Reflect  what  a 
disagreeable  impress  on  an  inattentive  behaviour,  an  imperious  manner 
of  speaking  make  upo  you  at  first  sight  In  a stranger.  What  pleases 
or  displeases  you  in  others,  be  persuaded,  that  in  general  the  same 
thing  will  please  or  displease  them  in  you. 

To  escape  the  accusation  of  being  desirous  to  be  thought  learned 
or  passing  for  scholars,  abstain  from  any  display  of  your  learning, 
how  great  soever  it  may  be.  Seek  not  to  appear  wiser  or  more  learned 
than  the  company  you  are  with.  And  whatever  you  converse  about,  let 
it  be  in  an  easy,  natural  and  unaffected  manner.  The  manner  of  doing 
things,  is  sometimes  more  important  than  the  things  themselves.  If 
you  have  occasion  to  contradict  any  body  or  set  them  right  from  a 
mistake,  avoid  bluntly  saying,  “"that  is 
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not  so,"  "I  know  better;"  but  rather . express  a belief  that  it  is  a 

so?taFoe;  °throuohSi;ou0rmatir:  °^k  ^e'ques tiont  i s' i t'not 1 thus  o% 

£ t5?u9h  you  may  know  a thing  better  than  other  people  , 

so'ften  it  t0  JelI  them.  s0  directly  without  something  to 

useful  o5alif!^??LrU  Wh°  naVe  th  S suPe,'ior  learning  or  othe? 
th!s2c2S  UlJ  possess  ri5hes  or  power , bear  in  mind,  that 

Pi ovs  th2m ?n inrrif  IZ  P?sses.sor  haPPy  in  proportion  as  he  em- 
in  his  hands-  thp  !3a?Pin?SS  others.  They  are  instruments 

to  which  thlv  a!!  tS  and  helplessness  of  mankind  are  the  objects 

rendered  ^To  whEt'frS e.apPlie^-  .0f  their  use  an  account  is  to  be 

reckoning  .ISif.'JhS"  2?2’SST2in,,?Sf fiStSSIT  b^"  U,ed  ^ Khat 

solid?tva5feindam25ffUlT2mpl0yHlentS  a nd  1 1 terary  instruction  tends  to 

sameness  of  d2mI???J*  nThose  wb°  can  cheerfully  relieve  the  weari- 
bomeness  of  domestic  concerns  by  a well  chosen  book  will  psrano 

many  of  th®  follies  and  indiscretions  to  which’those  are  liable 

of  visitirqracQuai2ta5c2ateTh0ri9°SSipi!?9  parties;  or  the  chit  chat 
ut  visiting  acquaintance.  The  lovers  of  industry  and  hooks  will 

esteem*  ^an^thelr^nh^  * ?rhbe • v* 5 ’ ted  f?2.  .f&tiii' and 

esteem.  and  their  object  be  improvement,  as  well  as  pleasure  And 

i?2f,nh?nl  |^llJ.be  secured  from  dullness,  by  a mind  invigorated  by^ 

1 ’*?for,!,at1on*  By  reading  books  judiciously  chosen,  the  un- 

d r5J,aid^n9  ’I  eol  ai'ged , useful  precepts  and  examples  are  learned- 

nati2n]e<9e  2+  the  customs  , manners,  government  and  laws  of  different 

thm.°hS  T 1Si,05?ai  ned  * ref  1 ectio  n and  meditation  are  promoted.  And 

suffer  mpS+a11  n°t  attempt  to  point  out  a cource  of  reading,  yet 

suffer  me  to  urge  that  the  Scriptures  have  the  first  place  Read 

them  frequently,  and  with  minds  desirous  of  bling  benefited*  then 

y°“  wJn  T-n2  them  both  delightful  and  Instructing.  The  ^Id  Test2- 

K.I?rThl!tory+Cilefly;  the  Psalms  for  meditation  and  dSvotloS*  but 
the  New  Tes tamentsf or  doctrine,  faith  and  practice.  And  here  dear 

young  people,  permit  me  to  entreat  you,  as  you  value  your  best  ’ 
I"?^est,  n0i  t0  Sp*nd  your  P^cioui  time  in  reading  ^els?  Jlays 
es,°I  wonder,  and  such  other  books,  as  your  best  feelinqs  if7  * 
attended  to,  will  tell  you  are  calculated  to  cornet,  by  lading  the 
JlJj.  "J°  VanrJy>  a2d  unPr°f 1 table  pursuits,  if  not  into  erroneous 
ina  fh2leS,<-!i-Ihey  ?ften  fill. the  minds  of  those  who  indulge  in  read- 
frivolous  and^tri f 1 ?nnry  nJtI2nS;  an5  hence  their  conversation  is 
inie°Jourse  of  socle??!  they  rendered  f°r  “e  useful 

t-ipn  And  although  history  affords  much  necessary  and  useful  informa- 
ln  ma^  °futhe  histories , both  of  ancient  2nd  modern  ?imeS 
nf  frequently  the  representations  of  the  crimes  and  the  vir-  ** 
JS«'  °f  historic  heroes,  that  the  feeling  mind  is  shocked  on  ?e2dina 
them.  History  often  presents  a disgusting,  terrible  list  of  crimes  9 
and  calamities.  Murders,  assassinations,  battles,  revolutions  are 
the  memorable  events  of  history.  The  historian  makes  the  love’of 
fJ°S?«:fS-ewf0r*;1!J!tary  barbari'ty;  treachery  and  fraudh|re  frequent- 
appear  moral  names  of  prudence  and  policy.  Yet  desirous  to 

L6  t or  f i*  1 maies  °i!t  an  inconsistent,  and  ambiguous  system  of 
22^+2?y’  If  y°u  are  not  careful  when  reading  such  histories  to 

incCfcI?eS°ranS ^n?Ga%?f  Mght  wrong*  1 ^ean  Slicf*  as  Sh?1s tlanl ty 
Jh2UhS?i  d ! * suffer  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  gloss 

the  historian  puts  on  heroism,  y 
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®"d  the  unchristian  conduct  attendant  on  war  to  justify  crimes-  vom 
may  be  led  into  great  and  fatal  error.  Therefore?  when  vou  re’ad 
those  astonishing  accounts  of  military  barbarity  and  other  dreadful 

fee!eq»snar?s?LW?^C5rlSh  *«!* "toSuhSit Sn/sSr^w  “l! 

*i  • ising  from  that  spirit  of  love  and  tenderness  that  the 
gospel  inculcates , and  which  characterizes  the  Christian. 

..  although  it  may  be  considered  a digression  I will  invite 

the  attention  of  young  men  to  the  subject  of  war.  For  althouah 

Smed^o"^  ^;rses>  doubt’ess"  to  S*  ^rutahie! washer- 

different  f?on-Jth!t  nf  Jn8  i'nder  th*  3?sPe’:  a dispensation  widely 
V l*  i TrorK  t"3*  tfle  Taw;  as  Christ  has  tauqht  us  bv  his  nre- 

anC  d°ctr1nR>  and  particularly  pointed  out/in  his  memorable 

denial  °-InHhH  ™°Unt;  2nd  has  confirmed  by  his  example  of  love,  self- 
enial,  and  doing  good  on  all  occasions,  and  to  every  descriDtion 

flnSllS  i°’*iS  9reat!st  demies,  who  sought his  ml?*  land 

finally  crucified  mm:  how  he  manifested  his  kindness  and  di«;nn<;i 

tion  to  forgive  injuries;  by  healing  the  wounded  ear  of  one  and 
praying  for  the  forgiveness  of  them  all;  Father,  forgive  Jhem  was 
Jhrict^  language.  I wish  you  to  examine  the  nature9and  design  of 

S rjfTVv-*  -e?^: IS*  and  ft  it 

venaeful  r rLi 1 f J “j.1 2udlrect  opposition  to  the  ambitious,  re- 
vengeful, cruel  spirit  thut  generates  and  supports  war  If  cn  Hn 

not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  led  into  error?  by  publick’opim'on’o? 
common  practice.  For  remember,  to  be  a Christian  is  to  be  of  a 

enpSiAQ tlSn  llk?  Christ;  forgive  injuries,  love  and  pray  for 

enemies,  do  good  to  those  that  hate  us,  and  resist  not  evil  hp 

apostfe  Pete?.eXample  th9t  WS  should  follow  his  s;teps , says'the 

Now,  leaving  the  subjecttof  war,  accept  of  a few  more  hints  nn 
the  employment  of  the  early  years  of  life.  While  you  are  vounJ 
form  your  reputation;  increase,  by  your  prudent  conduct  r«SS?tahiH 

fj;  rUr  affa1”1n  pr°Per  be  careful  in  ^ur  expels- 

} Lte™te  9?ve^hed  by  moderation  and  economy.  Retrench  super- 
fluous one^ , in  order  to  enable  you  to  bear  those  which  DroDrioft/ 
friendship  and  charity  demand.  Make  a fund  of  your  frugality  that 
you  may  draw  thereon  for  the  service  of  the  needy?  In l lord  to 
squander  away  no  time  in  idleness,  but  to  employ  it  to  some  aood 

purpose,  and  to  waste  nothing  that  may  be  useful  to  others  shou’d 

‘thp'hn0^-^51!00.5^1^^  adhered  to;  because  we  are  accountable  io 
There°ra n 1 ho  9iver»  f°5:  the  right  use  of  both  time  and  proper?’/ 
There  can  be  no  excuse  (even  where  wealth  abounds)  that  will  1m£m-Fv 

Jo/hn^  ’extrava?a!!ce;  neither  can  an^  justifiable  plea  be  offeJed 
for  hoarding  up  riches,  while  there  are  so  many  deserving  noor  that 
are  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  deserving  poor,  that 
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By  industry  and  economy,  we  are  enabled  to  be  charitable,  and 
sometimes  liberal.  And  where  charity  keeps  pace  with  gain,  we  may 
hope  for  a blessing  on  diligence,  but  to  slave  to  get,  and  keep 
it  sordidly,  is  a sin  against  Providence. 

Liberality  differs  from  charity  in  this;  that  she  has  sometimes 
other  objects;  she  not  only  relieves  che  poor,  but  also  casts  her 
eye  on  those  who  do  not  absolutely  want.  She  finds  out  virtue  f" 
a low  degree,  and  exalts  it.  She  eases  their  burden  who  labour  jard 
to  live;  many  kind  and  generous  turns  those  firud  at  her  hand,  who  do  r 
not  quite  want.  The  decayed,  and  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  par- 
take (f  her  kindness.  She  takes  one  child  and  puts  out  another  to 
lighten  the  loads  of  overcharged  parents.  True  liberality  is  plenti- 
ful, but  not  superfluous;  and  is  a noble  principle  in  man.  By  it 
the  enjoyment  of  prosperity  is  redoubled. 

Never  listen  to  the  cravings  of  vanity.  We  wish  to  be  like 
others.  But  this  desire  extends  a great  way,  and  is  seldom  satisfi- 
ed. Among  other  cravings  of  vanity,  listen  not  to  that  which  dress 
demands.  Excess  in  apparel  is  a costly  folly.  The  more  simple 
clothes  are,  the  better.  Neither  unshapely  nor  fantastical.  For 
use  and  decency,  and  not  for  pride.  Nature  requires  not  studied 
ornaments.  A plain  manner  is  in  general  the  greatest  ornament.  A 
modest  dress  has  been  considered  the  shield  to  virtue.  In  simplicity 
of  attire,  we  commonly  see  a becoming  neatness;  and  a uniform  neat- 
ness, is  certainly  preferable  to  that  careless,  and  sometimes  not 
very  cleanly  attire  in  the  morning,  with  a splendid  display  of  finery 
in  the  afternoon,  which  some  women  are  found  in.  The  imputation  of 
want  of  neatness  and  delicacy  is  a great  stigma  on  the  female  char- 
acter. If  young  people  contract  a slovenly  manner,  they  will  seldom 
acquire  a habit  of  neatness,  when  advanced  in  years . On  the  contrary, 
if  whilst  young,  they  are  habitually  neat  and  clean,  they  will 
rarely  if  ever,  be  seen  otherwise. 

The  world  talks  much  of  fortune,  riches  and  greatness,  while 
wisdom  says,  "lower  your  desires  to  things  simple."  Lay  aside  un- 
necessary expenses,  and  learn  to  be  satisfied  in  a plain,  simple, 
temperate  way  of  living:  the  real  comforts  of  life  are  far  from  be- 

ing lessened  thereby.  Remember  but  little  is  wanted  for  the  nec- 
essaries of  life,  but  much  for  those  of  opinion  and  imagination. 

In  expectation  of  greater  happiness  and  enjoyment,  mankind  as- 
pire after  situations  in  life  above,  or  different  from  those  they  are 
in;  but  when  attained,  how  are  they  disappointed?  New  wants  and 
desires  arise;  new  objects  are  required  to  gratify  them;  dissatisfac- 
tion continues,  and  the  void  which  was  to  have  been  filled,  remains 
as  great  as  ever.  Seek  not  therefore,  to  be  rich  or  great,  but 
happy:  and  if  you  would  be  happy  bring  your  minds  to  your  dondition; 

and  have  an  indifference  for  what  is  more  than  sufficient.  Content- 
ment and  res i gnation  ;will  find  comfort,  even  in  an  humble  and  low 
situation.  Be  humble  and  you  will  learn  contentment,  and  cheerfully 
accommodate  yourselves  to  that  station  of  life,  in  which  you  may 
be  pi  a ced  . 

And  as  the  friendships  you  form,  may  materially  affect  your  hap- 
piness; let  your  intimates  be  few,  though  your  acquaintance  may  nec- 
essarily be  large.  And  be  not  hasty  in  the  choice  of  confidants. 

Let  prudence  and  discretion  accompany  you  in  the  selection.  In  true 
friendship  there  is  a mutual  regard,  accompanied  with  a de- 


sire  to  improve  each  other,  void  of  all  motives  of  self-interest.  A 
proper  sense  of  virtue  and  honour,  are  necessary  qualifications  in 
an  intimate.  Where  these  prevail,  attended  with  a free*  sincere 
kind  and  obliging  disposition,  the  conversation  of  such  friends  wil1 
be  pleasing  and  instructive,  and  they  will  be  likely  to  strengthen 
each  other  in  virtue. 

Thus  likewise  with  regard  to  the  solemn  engagement  or  marriage, 
be  not  hasty  in  fixing.  Keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  under- 
taking, and  act  with  great  caution.  Enter  not  unadvisedly  into  it. 

An  attachment  hastily  formed,  or  founded  merely  on  personal  charms; 
is  seldom  lasting:  and  if  riches  are  the  motive,  it  is  very  doubt- 

ful whether  real  happiness  in  enjoyment  will  be  its  consequent. 
Matrimonial  union  and  felicity  must  have  something  more  solid  for 
their  basis.  To  be  well  acquainted  with  the  principles,  temper  and 
habits  of  the  person  before  you  fix,  is  very  necessary.  There  is 
but  little  probability,  that  a married  state  will  be  happy  or  free 
from  many  disquietudes  if  it  is  not  founded  on  virtue.  And  even 
where  there  are  traits  of  virtue,  yet  if  not  a coincidence  of  re- 
ligious sentiment,  there  is  still  less  probability,  that  even  a com- 
fortable harmony  will  be  maintained;  especially  in  educating  a family 
of  children.  When  marriage  has  been  entered  into  without  previous 
circumspection,  repentance  comes  too  late.  ■ 

As  entering  into  the  married  state  is  serious,  so  the  duties  of 
it  are  very  momentous;  andilf  duly  attended  to,  will  teach  the  wedded 
pair  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  each  other's  ease  and 
contentment;  both  in  prosperity  and  adversity.  The  same  assiduity 
should  be  used  to  preserve  an  affection,  as  to  gain  it.  If  you 
would  preserve  love,  endeavour  to  acquire  those  happy  dispositions 
which  are  attractive  and  durable;  bearing  in  mind,  that  between  man 
and  wife,  nothing  ought  to  rule  but  love.  Authority  is  for  children 
and  servants,  yet  not  without  sweetness.  A meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
cheerful  conversation,  tenderness,  accompanied  with  a due  allowance 
for,  and  disposition  to  overlook  and  cover  each  other's  fallings, 
will  tend  greatly  to  establish  and  preserve  matrimonial  happiness 
and  cordiality.  But  on  the  contrary',  if  a little  self-will  in  one, 
should  meet  with  anger  in  the  other;  or  some  trifling  misconduct 
with  upbraiding;  or  if  there  should  be  reproach  instead  of  forbear- 
ance, and  sullenness  and  indifference,  in  the  place  of  good  humour 
and  kindness;  or  if  while  the  wife  is  prudent  and  economical  at 
home,  the  Husband  is  squandering  away  time  and  property  in  diversions 
and  extravagance  abroad;  or  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  wife  runs  into 
costly  finery,  and  other  superfluous  expenses  which  the  industrious 
husband  with  all  his  exertions  cannot  afford  to  pay,  conjugal 
felicity  must  be  greatly  lessened,  if  not  destroyed. 

AMong  other  duties,  may  you  not  forget  the  obligations  of  love 
and  gratitude  due  t.o  those  who  gave  you  birth.  ITo  hQBQur  our 
parents  is  a divine  law.  To  assist  them  when  they  need  assistance, 
if  in  our  power,  is  a debt  we  owe  them.  It  manifests  great  want 
of  filial  duty,  not  to  provide  for  those  in  the  infirmities  of  old 
age,  who  so  amply  provided  for  us  in  the  helpless  state  of  childhood. 
Indeed  much  of  the  happiness  of  parents  frequently  depends  on  the 
conduct  of  their  children:  it  is  from  them  that  they  expect  to  de- 

rive comfort  in  the  decline  of  life.  How  strong  are  the  ties  wbich 
unite  affectionate  parents  to  their  children,  when  they  repay  their 
tenderness  by  kind  attention,  care  and  assistance? 
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As  a family  is  the  common  consequence  of  marriage,  and  ser- 
vants or  hired  people  generally  make  part  of  the  family;  permit 
me  to  remind  you,  that  servitude  being  established  contrary  to  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  it  ought  to  be  softened  as  much  as  possible, 
and  servants  made  to  feel  their  condition  as  little  as  may  be.  Do 
not  bear  hard  upon  them;  it  bespeaks  littleness  of  spirit  to  behave 
with  loftiness  to  those  who  are  subject  to  us.  Mildness  of  com- 
mand begets  love  in  children,  and  respect  in  servants;  and  tends 
greatly  to  preserve  domestic  enjoyment,  as  well  as  to  enforce  obe- 
dience. But  when  commands  are  arbitrary  and  imperious,  they  are 
destructive  to  social  harmony.  NeVSr  use  illiberal  words;  these 
are  what  a polite  anddelicate  person  should  always  avoid.  Have  we 
a right  to  expect  domestics  without  faults;  we  who  show  our  own  so 
often?  It  is  our  duty  to  inspect  their  moral  conduct,  as  well  las 
their  labour;  and  in  particulars  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  we 
should  instruct  them.  And  when  they  find  us  ready  to  assist,  and 
advise  them,  and-  to  promote  their  welfare,  and  render  them  easy  in 
their  situation,  they  will  it  is  probable,  respect  and  be  unwilling 
to  offend  us,  as  well  as  feel  an  interest  in  our  concerns.  Whatever 
virtues  you  wish  to  find  in  servants,  let  them  find  the  samesin  you. 

A good  example  will  be  the  likeliest  means  of  preserving  them  in  a 
uniform  course  of  regular  life.  But  a bad  one,  may  corrupt  the 
best  inclinations. 

It  is  a common  saying,  that  "Despatch  is  the  life  of  business." 
And  nothing  tends  more  to  despatch,  than  method.  Lay  down  a method 
for  every  thing,  and  stick  to  it  invariably,  as  far  as  unexpected 
incidents  may  allow.  "Do  one  thing  at  a time,"  is  an  excellent 
maxim.  By  strict  attention  to  the  object  in  view,  and  never  putting 
off  till  to-morrow,  what  may  done  to-day,  you  will  accomplish  more, 
and  it  will  be  better  done,  than  by  hurry,  bustle  and  agitation.  And 
bear  in  mind,  that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 

well.  It  facilitates  business  much,  for  people  to  have  the  imple- 

ments for  doing  it  regularly  put  in  their  proper  places,  that  when 
needed,  they  know  where  to  find  them.  Some  people  often  spend  as 
much  time  in  looking  for  their  tools,  as  it  takes  to  do  the  work 

they  want  them  for.  A proper  example  of  regularity,  in  t it e husband, 

in  his  department,  and  of  the  wife  in  hers,  v^ill  soon  teach  their 
family.  Do  every  thing  in  its  own  time,  keep  every  thing  in  its  own 
place,  and  have  every  thing  for  its  own  use,  is  a salutary  rule.  The 
want  of  attention  to  this  rule,  and  not  methodically  arranging 
business,  is  frequently  to  be  seen  in  those  persons,  who,  though  they 
have  much  to  do,  get  but  little  done;  frequently  in  a bustle,  many 
things  begun,  but  none  finished.  The  man  of  order  avoids  two  ex- 
tremes, the  multiplicity  of  mixed  affairs,  which  often  produces 
hurry  and  confusion;  and  the  total  want  of  business;  and  thus  steers 
clear  of  idleness,  that  most  fruitful  source  of  crimes  and  evils. 

And  now  in  order  both  to  adopt,  and  reapt the  advantages  of 
regularity  and  method,  I would  encourage  early  rising.  But  to  do 
this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  a practice  which  has  become  too 
fashionable;  at  least  in  many  places,  and  that  is  late  hours  in 
retiring  to  rest.  The  night  is  properly  adapted  to  sleep;  because 
the  darkness  with  which  we  are  then  surrounded  is  less  favourable 
to  business,  and  particularly  auspicious  to  rest.  When  the  light  of 
day  withdraws,  how  naturally  do  the  brute  creation  retire  to  their 
JC  repose!  This  solemn  stillness  of  the  night,  invites  us  to  do  the 
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to  confound  as  it  JJere  the^yltem  J/p  re^ct  the  invitation;  and 
practice  of  devoting  much  o/thl  niah^hnJh6?06.!  by  the  unnatural 
sure,  and  of  the  day  !l  1 r ° ? t0  buSl'ness  and  plea- 

sleep,  Will  be  to  such  a'perfect^lank  h^rJP?rt  °l  the  day  sPent  in 
most  shine  in  vein.  Early  r1?5nq  cSStMhJj  * Wbor\the  sun  will  al 
orates  the  faculties:  as  well  aJ90S!hf  b*tes  t0  health,  and  invig- 
the  day  to  its  respect?veWpuJposesnab1eS  t0  aPP'-»P'-1ate  'each  part  of 

precious  . ^Thl^young^re^apt  """"IS*?!,;!  It™  •< *"ou,h  so  very 
before  them,  that  they  maysauandpr  1 they  £ave  so  much  time 

have  enough  left:  1 ike  as  q?ea? UtlLVlZ  a%they  Please;  and  yet 

a ruinous  profusion.  Fatal  mistakp^aiwa!aVe  frequently  seduced  to 
lytoo  late.  Thsoe  half  hours  3nrf'im  ays . repented  of,  but  general' 

which  people  think  too  short  to  deservt^thpi £ c?Yrse  of  the  day, 
the  end  of  the  year  amnuni-  _aeserY®  their  attention;  would  at 

might  be  usefully  employed  in  vtr i ouV^t If b 1 ?n  ?f  time;-  and 

up  some  good  book.  y 3 10us  ways » Particularly  by  taking 

the  mind  th^WSS;?;;;”®  *>r  ^T®’  if  ®»«  «*«d  <» 

he  spends  his  time  as  he  ought"  whether  somJUlV"  ln"uir.>'-  whether 
amusements,  which,  though  not  condemnahlo  ?n  tl  h 1 s, tecrea tions  or 
encroach  upon  hours  which  ouaht  tn  ho^ • 1 n*t bemsel ves , do  not 
and  therefore  ouaht  at  least^tn  Hp  aK**d5d  1 Sa  ted  better  purposes; 
spend  large  portions  of  time  harmlessi vd9®+ * He  Is  not  contented  to 

also.  And  it  Will  not  eJJS  be  IJjlSh  ythiJ  ?“St  be  spent  Profitably 
good  if  he  is  convinced  they  mi ShtbP  c5 JH  h's  present  Pursuits  be 
be  making  continual  progress  in  tuJninaJ]!!  better*  Thos  he  will 
love  of  frivolous  amusements  will  dU^H  tlrne . to  account.  And  his 
the  increase  of  his  relish  for  thnsfC*i*Se*  1n  d?^ect  Proportion  to 
joins  and  bestows.  And  as  his  vi’pwc  ho  asures  which  religion  en- 
tastes,  and  pursuits  are  new  also.  come  new,  so  his  dispositions, 

remarks?  hlT been^trL^ourage6!' Jdus t?? " obJect  in  the  preceding 
attention  to  business:  in  the^ursuit^f’wh?^9  re9u]ar  and  careful 
your  doings,  permit  me  to  caflS  which,  and  indeed  in  all 

passage  of  an  apostle,  "Let  your  modP^+?Jn°k  that  comprehens  i ve 
the  Lord  is  at  hand."  As  i/he  hJd^LiJ  ?nbf  known  unto  a11  meni 
care  what  you  do;  for  the  Lord  is  nof^v’  °?k  t0  your  ways;  have  a 
your  steps,  and  he  will  iudae  vo*-  arrL^U’i  6 SPes  you*  he  marks 
this  home  and  close  sentend  li?e  in  Sour^^A  Let  this  excellent, 
your  actions;  thereby  the  world  will  hf  « minds,  and  influence  all 
extremes  prevail.  And  frequently  tn  nv  pr°Per1^  estimated,  and  no 
but  your  motives;  not  merely  what  voneHnmiKe4-n°J  onl-y  your  conduct, 
have  a very  salutary  effect^  y ’ but  why  you  do  *t;  will 

1 1 fe ,^andnthe^requisi  tesUto^qual  if^vou11^  S°me  °f  Jhe  duties  of  social 
will  now  give  it  as  my  fixed^elief  h £or  a£reeable  companions;  I 
plishment,  without  religion  and  blin^  with  every  other  accom- 
you  cannot  be  happy,  evln  ?n  this ? if!  9°^rn®d  by  its  Principles, 
pends  more  upon  the  state  of  his  mind  tblhe  hapPlness  of  man  de- 
stance;  nay  more  than  upon  all  external  tthinnc°H  +n+  other  clrcum.- 
fore,  unless  we  possess,  what  rp^l  ^2iJ  Pin9s  Put  together.  There - 
void  of  offence,  arid  ^ Produces,  a conscience 

and  worldly  enj  oy  ments  will  nnt  o-f-p  highest  prosperi  ty 

Peet»tion,yof ^blUs  which Ves?  on^ ^ear?h?fSta*t1a1  haPP^"«a-  Ex- 
will  end  in  disappointment.  y P°ssessions  <*nd  pleasures. 
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MORAL  EDUCATION. 


. J*  will  probably  be  generally  acknowledged,  that  in  our 
schools  the  department  of  moral  education  is  in  the  rearsof  all 

2Jhe[S*  “ is  no?  that  ,the  Principles  by  which  the  conscience 
iu  he!rt  are  i*0  *3e  reached,  are  less  sure  of  less  attain- 
able than  those  which  we  obey  in  cultivating  the  intellect;  but 
that  they  are  less  generally  understood,  and  have  a much  sliqhter 
influence  in  regulating  the  practice.  Every  teacher  feels 
that  it  is  his  direct  business  to  secure  the  progress  of  his 
pupils  in  the  arts  of  reading,  writing  and  calculation;  but  we 
leave  the  affections  and  dispositions  of  the  heart  to  grow  as 
they  will,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
school-room  withers  and  blights,  as  often  as  it  protects  and  sustains. 

Suppose  that  some  lover  of  statistics  were  to  go  through  the 
families  among  whom  we  respectively  teach,  with  the  view  of  col- 
lecting from  them  authentic  information  in  regard  to  the  intellectual 
and  also  to  the  moral  progress  of  their  children. 

Under  the  first  head  we  may  imagine  the  enquirer  to  as- 
certain precisely  what  progress  in  the  various  branches  of  school 
instruction  has  been  made.  He  may  enquire  into  the  state  of  the 
intellectual  powers  of  the  pupils  when  they  entered  sbhool,— and 
learn  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  progress  in  reading,  spellinq, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  has  been  made  from  month  tommonth,  and 
year  to  year.  The  result  of  such  enquiries  would  unquestionably 
be  tne  evidence  in  almost  every 
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ca?e  c*.a  steady,  though  perhaps  slow  advance.  The  boy  who 

i?^0ranf  0f  hiS  ,et‘ers-  in  process  of  time!  some- 

how  or  other,  learn  to  read.  There  is  no  school  so  entirely 
unsuccessful  but  that  its  pupils  do,  as  months  roll  on,  acquire 

fparE0?61'^  writ1ing*  do  some  methods,  good  or  had, 

learn  to  add  a column  of  figures,  and  to  calculate,  slowlv  and 
awkwardly  perhaps,  the  sums,  they  receive  and  pay.  A school 
is  in  these  respects  never  a failure.  The  children  may  advance 
slowly,  and  in  a rather  zigzag  direction.  Still  they  do  advance. 

„ or.  + . t suPPose  our  enquirer  were  now  to  open  his  budget  of 
questions  relating  to  the  moral  progress  of  the  pupils.  He 
would  in  most  cases,  we  think,  obtain  a very  different  result. 

t^thl  parent6  SUCh  queStions  as  the  following  to  be  addressed 

"Has  any  apparent  change  taken  place  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  your  child  since  he  began  to  go  to  school?" 

- ...  be  become  more  amiable  and  gentle , or  more  rude  and 

selfish  and  ungovernable? " 

th_  -infiMohlS  r|9!rd  for  tCu^h  been  increased  or  diminished  by 
the  influence  of  the  school?"  J 

fls  he  uore  or  less  docile  at  home?" 

Has  he  acquired  bad  language,  or  bad  habits  of  any  kind, 
or  have  previous  faults  of  this  character  been  gradually  corrected? 
efhnn '»o  you  find  that,  on  the  whole,  his  connexion  with  the 
scnool  is  a means  of  moral  improvement, — or  is  it  chiefly  a 

him?66  °f  te,,ptation  from  which  you  f ind  It  difficult  to  protect 

.n  . a certainly  be  a very  interesting  experiment,  if  an 

J,?JuVldi al  J.woald  vl|slt  the  families  of  some  intelligent  district, 

0f  Suci  questions , both  on  intellectual  and  moral 
JJ  ^ m°re  fuH  and  methodical  indeed  than  these,  but 
haviug  the  same  genera/  object,  of  ascertaining  through  parents 

fnThpfr?*’ Jh?t  uPerati°no°f  the  school  upon  the  minds 

and  hearts  oJ*  their  children.  If  such  an  en- 
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quiry  should  be  made,  we  presume  that  in  ordinary  instances, 
the  result  would  prove  far  more  favorable  in  the  former  case 
than  in  the  latter.  The  minds  of  that  immense  mass  of  human 
beings  which,  while  we  speak,  are  assembled  in  the  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  school -rooins  of  our  land,  are  ad- 
vancing — steadily  advancing.  Some  with  greater  and  some  with 
■ ® s s eQF’-es  of  rapidity,  but  on  the  whole,  this  vast  amount 
of  mind  is  expanding  under  the  influence  which  surrounds  it. 

In  particualr  places  it  may  be  stationary  for  a time  — in  almost 
all  its  progress  may  be  far  too  slow — ^useless  difficulties  may 
obstruct  and  unnecessary  friction  may  irritate  and  impede.  But 
the  work, is,  notwithstanding  this,  going, on,  and  infcten  or  twenty 
years,  these  beings  will  have  been  raised  from  the  imbecility  and 
ignorance  of  childhood,  and  will  constitute  the  strength  and  the 
efficiency  of  this  great  community. 

, regard  however  to  the  other  great  department, — the  cul- 

tivation of  moral  principle , there  may  be  great  doubt  what  is 
on  the  whole  the  influence  of  the  school-room.  We  fear  there 
is  no  such  universal,  though. ;slow  progress  in  virtue.  Boys 
perhaps  acquire  at  school  as  often  a love  of  contention  as  a 
love  of  peace.  The  heart  is  in  innumerable  instances  hard- 
ened,— the  selfish  propensities  strengthened  and  advanced  by 
the  various  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  child- 
hood and  youth.  The  teacher  may  coerce  the  external  conduct — 
he  may  suppress  the  exhibition  of  vice,  but  if  there  is  any 
way  by  which,  throughout  the  schools  of  our  country,  there  may 
be  a steady  and  sure  advance  in  virtuous  principle,  as  well  as 
in  knowledge,  it  is  a way  which  we  have  yet  to  explore. 

There  may  perhaps  be  some  question  how  far  the  cultivation 
of  virtuous  principle  is  a proper  object  of  direct  attention  in 
schools.  Some  one  may  contend  that  in  the  division  of  labor 
upon  whose  principles  society  acts,  the  school  is  for  intel- 
lectual,  and  the  pulpit  for  moral  instruction.  This  question 
I shall  not  discuss.  The  assignment  of  the  subject  is  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  this  Iri- 
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ex  tens  i v e|y  3 1’n^^e^ands^f^ur  profess  ion  "S’ShVK  6laS'V  „ 

for  a useful  ouroose  and  r 1 i s!  ? n » ou9n  t tb  be  employed 
immediately  to  what  may  be  of  directly ^p^a?tica  1 rtenden^eRt1  °" 

in  Ms'cou?le  of  moraf  ed2c'5io„teSu5eh  ?“St  utake>  1 d0 
enter  that  course?  nto  SSjJiS  ih£  2 5?fore  hS  1s  Pr«P«>-ed  to 
sioncof  is  school  to  his  "JJ*  enJ1re:  “"qualified  submis- 
signing  > exert  a moral  authority . We  often  err  when  de- 

as 

in  theory,  will  often  fall  powerlesl Um  i£!'h  0W?Ver  5ea<lt1ful 

knownhparents? “whose  JP0"’  {?! "u'foV? 

H b^right"  ’ ?he8JSiJh9  wka?^  *h-  ^1?d  c^d^^nd3"^^! 

riiA 

rhetor  i^and^  1 ogic^ere^xhaus  ^ed^f  ^vMn  tores  ^ of  ** 

too,  resolve  that  they  will  “«ort ?o ;„J?aCherS  s°met1mss 
They  will  exolain  tff/ n,  r.'.JL*  r°  ^ * t0  n0.al  b1  trary  measures, 

performance,  and  lead  their  DuniU^n  fnd  thu  haPPiness  of  its 
out  bringing  in  thl  authoritS  oJ  !^°»'°Ve  what  1s  rfsht  "Ith- 
Pl an  fails.®  However  meS  miy^iff^^f?^^0;”^:  Bu‘ 

tnheUexepe“mentPrthta^  KltK”Zeh9P?#d  V?"  “h»  have' tJiS" 

au’thor?Lby  Preserved 

authority.  The  pupils  may  not  often  feel  it  R,.t  fu  ° 

miftrit^f^simple^fthoiLr"  fhe's'b •be  ^“9^0*“"-“ 
h1stWil,r^s?fbe°nIhe“?-h^  !S5?.Tor’ifth*ct-!l,;.J  * 

only  government  that  °1  ?L..!?fy  <T*«stion,  is  the 
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government  not  of  persuasion  nnf  ^ , 

the  win  of  the  majority  bit  of  the  «???”?  ^Slgned’  "ot  of 

The  experiment  has  been  trL5  ®fWl11  of  Jh.e  one  who  presides 
ernment  in  schools  and  ha«  hson6-  a r?Pub^1can  form  of  gov- 
cessful . 1 But  let  i ^be  observed  i t * highly  Suc" 

government  alone.  I donnot  believe  tha^th^fl!51 1 ^an  fovm  of 
government  republican  in  reality,  was ^e^tried^ n"1^  °fha  t 

0f”?ha2  concerns’of  Jh^sihlo?  ferK'n?  * 1 " SutK-SSS00' ' ’ 

the  teachers  may  stand  entlrhl  1*  "i"ds-sl>  that 

except  in  the  duties  of  instruction0  fee,1|>9  "0  res  pons  ib  i 1 i ty 
succeed  where  the  teeeh.J  SII  «T  -A  rePubHcan  form  may 

himself  ttooLh  all  the  ma^Mn^v  ®fnlSS  1°  90vern  the  schiol 

surrender  Mi  ^ S V ’’ 

full  conitro?^  ^do^ot^^n  th a^the^001  mUJt  thuS  realV  have 
are  to  be  generally  emulnved  Sn^h^  t0ne  and  wanner  of  authority 
They  doubtless  ought  v!r;yseldSm  5n  r"iS'!enVf  the  school. 

tend  for  is  that  the  authority  itJniS  ?,np  °yed:  wf>et  I con- 

;v:»  » »«  » 2.ssr:a 

■nr.r  „ • ;.r  wcj/xtffi 

fill  l implicitly  as  a command  obeyed  But  in  nrr'fJ.  II 

to  whichehenknows°he*can%teanyetimeSt  alw?ys  Possess-,  power 

d - The  gavernment^of  Ue^tL 

ao  . arper -s  Ferri  in  Jh»emS  °I  w°rkmen  a*  Springfield  and 
<;nor  + n«  S • rry  in  the  manufpcture  of  muskets  Thp  in 
spector  examines  evervoone  as  it  is  f4n4.>.~Ji Bt5’  ne  in 

He  adjusts  the  flint--and  tries  *+ 5 w*  W1*h  great  Care. 
emitted  shower  of  snarh^-e  Ifmn  again  and  again  until  its 

satisfied  that  all  i?  jLhp  h pffpfr  l?lf1  1 1 iancy  , —and  when 

companions,  to  sleep  r-robablV  ir  ^t^ir.’h  awa^.witfl  1 ts  thousand 

p Probably  ir  tneir  boxes  in  qu i et  obs cur i ty 
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forever.  A hundred  thousand  of  these  deadly  instruments 
form  a volcano  of  slumbering  power,  which  never  has  been 
awakened,  and  which  we  hope  never  will.  The  government 
never  makes  use  of  them.  One  of  its  agents,  a custom-house 
officer,  waits  upon  you  for  the  payment  of  a bond.  He  brings 
no  musket.  He  keeps  no  troops.  He  comes  with  the  gentle- 
ness and  civility  of  a social  visit.  But  you  know,  that  if  com- 
pliance with  the  just  demands  of  your  government  is  refused, 
and  the  resistance  is  sustained,  force  after  force  would  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  you*  until  the  whole  hundred  thousand  muskets  should 
speak  with  their  united  and  tremendous  energy.  The  government 
of  these  United  States  is  thus  a mighty  engine,  working  with 
immense  momentum,  but  theoparts  which  bear  upon  the  citizens 
conceal  their  power  by  the  elegance  of  the  workmanship,  and 
by  the  slowness  and  apparent  gentleness  of  their  motion.  If 
you  yield  toiit,  it  glides  smoothly  and  pleasantly  by.  If 
you  resist  it,iit  crushes  you  to  atoms. 

Such  ought  to  be  the  character  of  all  government.  The 
teacher  of  a school  especially  must  act  upon  these  principles. 

He  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  his  manners;  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  pupils  he  will  use  the  (language  and  assume  the  air, 
not  of  stern  authority,  but  of  request  and  persuasion.  But  there 
must  be  authority  at  the  bottom  to  sustain  him,  or  he  can  do 
nothing  successfully,  especially  in  att^^ting  to  reach  t!  e 
hearts  of  his  pupils.  As  to  the  mean  o coining  the  f.  u~.jr 
ascendancy  I am  not  now  to  speak.  I speak  orsly  of  its  abso- 
lute necessity  in  order  to  enable  us  to  do  any  thing  efficiently 
in  cultivating  theii heart . 

The  reason  why  it  is  necessary  is  this.  First,  the  man  who 
has  not  the  full,  unqualified,  complete  control  of  his  scholars, 
must  spend  his  time  and  wear  out  his  spirits  in  preserving  any 
tolerable  order  in  his  dominions;  and  secondly,  he  who  has 
not  authority  will  be  so  constantly  vexed  and  fretted  by  the 
occurrences  which  will  take  place  around  him,  that  all  his 
moral  power  will  be  neutralized  by  the  withering  influence 
of  his  clouded  brow.  To  do  good  to  our  pupils,  our  own 
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spirits  must  be  composed  and  at  rest: — and  especially  if  we 
wish  to  influence  favorably  the  hearts  of  others,  our  own 
must  rise  above  the  troubled  waters  of  irritation  and  anxious 
care. 

There  is  one  point  mojre  to  be  considered  before  I come  to 
the  direct  means  of  exerting  moral  influence. 

It  is  not  moral  instruction  chiefly  at  which  we  are  to  aim., 
but  moral  education . That  is  to  say,  our  object  is  not  to  teach 
our  pupils  what  their  duty  is,  but  to  induce  them  to  do  it. 

They  know  what  their  duty  is  already.  I do  not  mean  that 
they  need  no  instruction,  but  that  instruction  is  not  the  main 
point.  The  difficulty  with  the  whole  human  family  is  not 
ignorance  in  regard  to  right  and  wrong,  but  a want  of  moral 
principle,  to  resist  the  t.emptation  to  do  acknowledged  wrong. 

Ths  virtuous,— in  whose  cates  the  temptation  has  been  weak- 
ened by  protracted  resistance,  and  moral  principle  strengthened 
by  long  continued  cultivation,  — are  often  inclined  to  imagine 
that  to  know  duty  distinctly  will  ensure  its  performance.  They 
do  not  understand  how  completely  conscience  may  be  seared, 
and  how  imperious  are  the  demands  of  propensities  and  passions 
which  have  long  been  indulged. 

A few  weeks  since  a man  was  carried  to  a hospital  in  this 
vicinity  — convulsed  and  maddened  with  delirium  tremens,— the 
frequent  penalty  of  long  continued  intemperance.  He  spent, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  several  days  in  agony,  mental  and 
bodily,  gnashing  his  teeth  and  lacerating  his  tongue  in  the 
violence  of  the  paroxysms.  Time  however,  and  the  remedies 
applied  prevailed,  and  in  a few  days,  he  lay  weak  and  ex* 
hausted  upon  his  bed, — but  convalescent.  At  this  time  an- 
other patient  was  brought  into  the  room,  raving  in  the  same 
dreadful  malady,  and  as  is  not  uncommon,  some  ardent  spirit 
was  oncfi  or  twice  administered  by  his  physician.  The  conva- 
lescent man  said,  and  no  doubt  sincerely,  that  he  wished  he 
had  delirium  tremens  again,  that  he  might  take  spirit  as  a 
medicine. 

Suppose  this  man  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  can  he  be  re- 
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strained  from  yielding  to  temptation,  by  being  instructed  in 
the  nature  of  intemperance  and  the  greatness  of  the  sufferings 
which  it  brings  upon  its  victims?  This  case  is  indeed  a strong 
one,  but  it  illustrates  the  universal  nature  of  guilt.  It  is  all 
infatuation.  We  do  what,  at  the  time  we  do  it,  we  know  to  be 
wrong,  and  consequently  we  want  not  light,  not  information, 
but  the  growth  and  the  strength  of  moral  principle  to  sustain  us 
in  a path  already  plain.  Let  me  not  be  understood  to  say  that 
instruction  is  not  important,  — it  is  highly  important  as  an 
auxiliary,  I only  say  it  is  not  the  main  thing.  Children 
must  be  taught  their  duty;  the  consequences  of  guilt  of  every 
kind  must  be  plainly  pointed  out;  but,  after  all,  if  this 
instruction  is  given  in  a cold  and  speculative  manner,  boys 
will  go  on,  in  the  very  face  of  it.  Our  aim  must  be  to  reach 
the  heart — not  to  enlighten  the  intellect,  but  to  build  up  and 
sustain  conscience  and  moral  principle. 

But  how  shall  we  reach  the  heart?  It  is  easy  to  instruct 
but  how  shall  we  influence  to  action? 

The  true  theory  of  moral  discipline  seems  to  be  this.  When 
the  human  heart  is  assailed  by  temptation,  if  conscience  and 
moral  principle  triumph,  they  are  strengthened  by  the  victory. 

If  they  yield,  they  are  weakened,  and  prepared  to  be  vanquished 
more  easily  on  a subsequent  attack.  If  then  we  would  train 
up  moral  principle,  we  btfigg  the  individual  into  circumstances 
of  temptation,  strong  enough  to  try  that  principle,  but  not  to 
overwhelm  it.  The  scenes  of  trial  should  increase  in  difficul- 
ty,as  the  plant  we  endeavor  to  cherish  increases  in  vigor.  For 
each  conquest  renders  the  succeeding  one  more  easy.  The  heart 
advances  from  victory  to  victory,  or,  as  a writer  of  high 
authority,  very  forcibly  expresses  it,  "from  strength  to  strength." 
If  however  temptation  should  once  be  too  strong,  and  moral 
principle  should  yield,  a great  injury  is  done.  Conscience 
is  seared,  the  moral  sense  is  blunted,  and  the  pilgrim  is  thrown 
back  in  his  course,  to  take  his  weary  steps  anew.  Virtuous 
principle  is  a growing  plant,  whose  roots  and  stem  the  winds 
of  heaven  strengthen.  When  pressed  by  the  breeze. 
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(unless  it  is  pressed  too  strongly),  every  fibre  clings  more  close 
ly  — and  at  every  weak  point,  a shoot  puts  forth  to  give  greater 
irmness  to  the  support.  All  this  is  well,  but  let  the  gale  ris^ 
beyond  this  degree,  and  the  thriving  stem  is  strained ,— branches 
are  broken,— and  perhaps  the  plant  is  torn  with  all  its  roots 
from  tne  ground. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  the  question  of  growing  better  of 
worse,  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  temptation. 

One  teacher  leaves  a class  of  little  boys  saying,  "I  am  go- 
ing away  a few  minutes.  Do  you  think  if  I allow  A.  to  take 

the  slate  and  rpad  these  figures  the  rest  can  copy  them  upon 
their  slates?"  "Yes  Sir."  “But  do  you  think  you  shall  pre- 
serve good  order?"  "Yes,  sir,  we  will  try.1'  "You  may  try 
than,  but  it  will  be  difficult,  for  you  are  not  accustomed  to 
take  care  of  yourselves,  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  art.  But 
I think  you  may  succeed,  by  following  these  directions.  A.  is 
to  read  very  distinctly,  and  slowly,  and  the  others  are  to  pay 
careful  attention, — write  every  figure  as  soon  as  it  is  named, 
and  not  ask  any  questions  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary."' 

The  teacher  then  leaves  them,  and  with  the  precautions  h je 
has  taken,  the  temptation  to  disorder  is  not  too  great  to  be  over- 
come, and  that  class  will  be  more  easily  managed  after  such 

an  experiment  than  before.  And  by  a repetition  of  similar  ex- 
periments, it  can  acquire  habits  of  perfect  self-control. 

Another  teacher  in  a school  , not  previously  trained  to  self- 
government,  leaves  twenty  of  his  rude  boys  in  the  school-room 
during  the  intermission,  charging  them  to  be  still  and  quiet, 
and  not  to  be  guilty  of  any  impropriety.  In  half  an  hour  af- 
ter he  is  gone,  the  stranger  who  walks  along  the  street  is  ar- 
rested by  the  noise  and  uproar  which  fill  the  room.  The 
temptation  afforded, by  the  time  and  place  was  overwhelming. 

A few  might  have  formed  a feeble  resolution  to  comply  with 
their  teacher's  wishes,  when  they  wisre  expressed,  but  such  res- 
olutions could  be  no  adequate  defence.  They  are  borne  away 
as  by  a whirlwind,  and  I need  not  say  that  being  thus  con- 
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?Kr:;;.£*!*  We^e  du!t  prePared  t0  be  conquered  easily  again. 

The  repetition  too  of  such  an  experiment  will  give  to  momen- 
tary feeling  an  habitual  and  impetuaous  control  over  conscience 
principle.  These  two  experiments  a?e  alike  iSeJ? 
respect  but  one.  In  both  cases  there  wa  to  be  temptation- 
in  both  liberty, -in  both  there  must  be  a struggle?  S!t 
the  one,  the  circumstances  were  so  adjusted  that  dutv  was  tn 

she^must  fall?6  °ther  mi*9ht  easily  have  been  perceived  that 

. °.ur;  rule  of  moral  education  then  is  this.  Keev  virtuous 

^ tHe  f/eld  °f  battle*t>ut  be  sure  so  to 
fortify  and  encourage  and  protect  her  that  she  shall  alumna 

mu*t  eXD0?ed-  “Ifout  exposure  there 'can^ 

too  roSah,^y.^dHen190r0US  9rowth-  BSthdotnot  force  her  to 
s?!m  sudden  ?.n  exposure,  or  you  rend  the  roots  of  the 

stem  which  you  wish  to  strengthen  and  mature. 

Suppose  then  ;that  a teacher  enters  upon  his  duties  in  An 

hePshal  in*»iier^9Ul  a5  scf°o1  * what  are  the  particular  steps  which 

the  f?J]t  ?h?no  tor?,r^°  exerV"  If  a powerful  moral  Influence? 
_Li  . rst  thing  to  be  done,  as  has  already  been  urged,  is  to 

??t?inhCOniPlete-+!?d  unqua1  if  led  command  of  the  school.  This 
is  to  be  done  with  as  much  gentle  dexterity  as  possible  but  it 

w]?isrfr  be  i°n°\  The  p“piis  »xat  uSJiPSSisS 

rn,, c 1 3 °I  Jhe_teacher  is  there  the  supreme  law.  This  will 
must  indeed  be  founded  on  just  and  equitable  principles  but  the 
teacher  is  not  accountable  to  his  pupils  for  those  princiolL 
He  may  when  he  thinks  it  best,  and  doubtl ess  he  SftSS  ISJuld 

dos  in^that  theirnSh  5 J * he  0U9ht  to  9uard  a9a1nst  their  sup- 
posing  that  their  obedience  is  to  be  founded  o"'  their  conviction 

lea^6tSrsSbmitytof  *5?  teacher's  requirements.  The  school  must 
learn  to  submit  to  authority . No  community  of  children  that 

suasinnSee?hJre  c2??b2e  of  bein9  governed  by  argument  and  per- 
on.  These  methods  may  generally  succeed,  but  we  cannot 

re^y  uPon  them.  Tney  will  do  upon  a smooth  sea  in  pleasant 
weather,  but  we  must  have  very  different  ballast  inPa  storm 
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repu  1 s 1ve°f orms^be*^ te^appeal edmto * efiSt’  iJ  m“s*  not»  in  it5 

openly  and  habitually  bv  harshnpcc  \ II  a sch°o1  is  governed 

such  an  atmosphere  diffused  o5er  it °rt£L theJe  win  be 

tie  hope  of  success  in  reaching  the*hlSrL^  teacher  will  have  lit- 
ever  by  his  adroitness  rltber  than  bJ  h^  nhL  • 1$i  P^pi  ls  * If  how‘ 
obtamed  an  unquestioned  ascendancy  — a Jrf  a ??y^  1 • force  » he  has 

Mr:;;:;;;,,"*  ■■■  *>-“  JKttai.n  ,*i;  k:!!;-.,bs 

your  puplls’llke*!;^  made  tMs  remark:  "To  make 

This  Is  abso1utlir“«esLJJ  Fm„?"“sSry  s for  y°“  to  like  then, 
and  attachment  w 11  nSt  sJ«eed^  ehi,5rffeS?  ?nsoof  ’'"terest 
ed  by  them.  If  Jo  do  not  f'Jl  . ?5l,dren  W,P  not  be  deceiv- 
the  characteristics  and 'thepprogrlls  Sf  ehilHhnea“S  interest  in 
interest  must  be  awakened,  of  all  fil?  bf  ij  S¥£h  !"  k 

who  endeavors  to  mould  the  heart  + 1 2 v?in-  The  teacher 

and  sympathizing  with  its  lovi  Jnd  enter]!?9  into  its  feelings, 

task-all  will  L «?d\nd  ?ife?«s  ' have  a hopeless 

The  schSSlS?st^fi^i;®uf;!',^"arj:’ste55  t0  have  been  taken, 
by  the  Interest whldi  hS  h«  ™a?f  of  th?  teacher,  and, 

wthhae;rshCf?fifr^sMr^“safe"e^  V Vl“ *„Efd?^cf?C-fr6d 

fdvh!  ^W^v^e 

school  as  a school  has  bfen  yefr  J??f?tT!;St  be  ?"  ea^  °"e-  Tbo 

first  e^s^e-Jhlf*4^  ^Sh^K"  ! ^“^SeS?  ^ 

tfSbebf,>sfmadf  ?xp?suCe-  Perh^s  EK^m's.!?  tlblf%ff^;9thened  * 
control  inVegard^o^JT"  am°?9  the  PuP11s  habits  of  self ? 
room  . ° To"il  lus  trate  Si  S!nner  ^ a"d  st1""ass  of  the 
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in  which  the  teacher's  influence  may  be  exerted  we  will  imagine 
the  following  conversation: — 

Teacher.  "Suppose  I were  to  tell  you,  boys,  that  you  were 
to  have  either  a holiday  to-morrow  or  two  holidays  next  week, 
and  that  you  might  decide  which  you  would  have;  could  you  decide 
easily?" 

Boys,  all  together,  "Yes  Sir." 

"Which  would  you  have?" 

Boys  in  confusion,  "Tomorrow."  "Next  week."  "Tomorrow." 

"Some  say  one  and  some  the  other.  Now  suppose  I were  to 
request' you  in  the  next  recess,  to  talk  over  this  subject  and 
decide  it; — could  you  do  it?" 

"Yes  Sir." 

"I  think  you  could  not.  You  would  all  be  talking  about  it 
in  confusion; — You  could  not  tell  how  many  were  in  favor  of  one 
and  how  manyoof  the  other.  The  recess  would  pass  and  nobody 
could  tell  me  the  decision.  There  would  not  be  any  decision." 

James,  one  of  the  oldest  boys,  replies,  "We  might  take 
a paper  and  go  around  and  ask  each  one,  and  mark  it  down." 

"Who  might  take  the  paper?" 

"Any  body." 

"But  who  should  decide,  which  person  should  do  it.  If  it 
was  left  for  any  one  to  do  it,  several  would  probably  commence, 
and  thus  there  would  be  confusion." 

"Besides,"  continues  the  teacher,  "suppose  the  boys  were 
almost  equally  divided,  I fear  that  some  of  those  who  were  in 
the  minority  would  be  dissatisfied  and  find  fault;  and  talk 
harshly  and  angrily  against  the  others.  How  many  of  you  think 
it  would  be  so?" 

Many  hands  are  raised. 

The  teacher,  in  the  same  free  and  colloquial  manner,  shows 
that  men  are  able  to  decide  all  questions  in  regular  quiet  assem- 
blies, where  all  ace  still,  and  adhere  closely  to  the  rules  neces- 
sary for  preserving  order. 
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"Did  you  ever  hear  it  said,"  continues  the  teacher,  "that 
some  nations  are  not  fit  for  a republican  government?" 

Boys,  "Yes  Sir." 

"One  great  reason  is,  they  canot  have  quiet  and  orderly 
assemblies  to  discuss  and  decide  questions.  When  those  people 
come  together  they  all  talk  at  once,  and  make  confusion.  They 
are  all  very  eager  to  have  their  own  wishes  prevail,  and  are 
unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  "he  decision  of  the  majority.  They 
are  Ttfke  most  boys  in  a school-room.  If  ths  teacher  leaves 
tnem  a roumeot,  there  is  an  end  of  all  quiet  and  regularity. 

Is  it  not  so  generally  in  schools?" 

Boys,  "Yes  Sir." 

A pjause. 

"I  presume  it  would.  Though  still  I tteink  it  probable  that 
if  I were  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  try,  many  would  endeavor 
to  keep  themselves  in  order  without  any  one  to  watch  them.  How 
many  of  you  would  like  to  try?" 

Probably  many  hands  would  be  raised,  and  if  from  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  school,  and  from  the  character  of 
the  principal  boys,  it  should  appear  judicious  to  do  it,  at  some 
time  when  the  teacher  is  called  away  by  business,  the  room  might 
be  left  for  five  minutes,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  opportunity 
to  practise  this  self-control. 

Once  when  I made  this  experiment,  a conversation  like  the 
following  ensued  on  my  return. 

"I  am  going  to  ask  some  questions  which  I should  like  to 
have  those  answer  who  please.  I have  no  idea  that  the  school 
has  been  perfectly  still.  It  is  not  possible  that  you  should 
acquire  perfect  self-control  by  one  single  effort.  I should 
like  however  to  know  how  well  you  have  succeeded." 

"In  the  first  place,  probably  some  of  you  did  wrong  deliber- 
ately; or  at  least  you  did  something  which  now  you  know  was 
wrong,  and  which  you  would  not  do  again.  Now  if  there 
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are  any  such,  and  if  they  are  frank  and  honest  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge, i t , I w/i:s'ff!  they  would  rise. 

Several  slowly  and  hesitatingly  arose<  I observed  that  oth- 
ers looked  perplexed,  I added,  as  they  were  rising  one  after 

another,  "I  wish  mafi.e  to  rise  who  are  afralrd— nons  but  those 
who  are  cordial  ly'  v£“fll  ing  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  done 
wrong." 

Several  others  stood!  while  I was  speaking;  after  a moment's 
pause  I continued,  ^ffhose  that  are  now  standing  have  done 
wrong  and  are  willing  to  acknowledge  it.  Probably  there  are 
others  who  wish  to  conceal  it.  They  of  course  remain  sitting." 

"How  many  of"  tSsse  swho  are  now  standing  are  willing  to 
tellJwhat  they  have  done?” 

Nearly  are  all  the  hands  were  raised. 

"I  have  not  time  to  enquire  now.  You  may  therefore  sit; 
and  all  those  who  can  honestly  say  that  they  did  not  do  any 
thing  improper  while  I was  out  may  rise." 

About  half  the  school  immediately  rose. 

"You  think  that  you  have  done  nothing  wrong,  but  per- 
haps you  have  forgotten  something.  How  many  are  willing  that 
if  the  others  noticed  any  thing  wrong  in  your  conduct  that  they 
should  state  it?" 

All  tha  hands  were  raised  and  the  enquiry  was  accordingly 
made.  Several  particualrs  were  stated— 5and  slight  but  not 
intentional  i rregul ari ties  were  discovered.  By  such  a mode  of 
enquiry  the  true  state  of  the  school  during  my  absence  was 
easily  and  pleasantly  ascertained,  and  the  subject  was  dismissed 
by  remarks  indicative  that  I was  satisfied  and  pleased  with 
the  result,  and ^ considered  them  as  having  made  one  success- 
ful experiment  in  the  art  of  self-control . In  a few  days  the 
experiment  was  repeated  and  the  process  continued,  until  in  a 
few  months  I could  at  any  time  leave  the  school  with  perfect 
confidence  that  all  would  be  regular  and  quiet  until  my  return. 

I assumed  throughout  the  whole  the  attitude  of  assisting  them 
to  acquire  an  art  which  they  were  desirous  to  acquire,  and 
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though  I always  ascertained  a^d  noticed  every  thing  that  was 
wrong,  I took  much  more  notice  of  the  cases  of  success  than 
of  failure.  In  securi  ng  obedience  si  i'  ght  transgressions  must 
receive  special  but  not  severe  attention;  but  in  endeavoring 
to  exert  a moral  influence  upon  the  motives  of  the  heart 
it  is  much  easier  and  pleasanrter  to  allure  to  what  is  right 
than  to  drive  from  what  is  wrong. 

When  such  an  expefitraedt  as  this  has  been  tried,  if  it  has 
been  successful,  a great  point  has  been  gained.  The  pupil  has 
tasted  a new  pleasure — the  happiness  of  voluntary  effort  in  do- 
ing duty.  From  acting  as  he  had  heretofore  been  accustomed 
to  act,  in  entire  dependence  on  the  watchfulness  and  care  of 
his  teacher, — he  has  advanced  to  dignity  of  self-control.  He 
beginssto  feel  that  it  is  degrading  to  him  to  be  watched  like 
an  infant,  and  to  be  regarded  incapable  of  moral  effort.  If  the 
succeeding  steps  in  the  series  are  skilfully  taken — and  the  pro- 
cess is  not  urged  too  fast — the  pupil  will  soon  find  a new  pleas- 
ure in  the  voluntary  discharge  of  duty,  — in  meeting  and  resist- 
ing temptation,  — in  receiving  pro6fs  of  confidence  and  showing 
himself  worthy  of  the  tEMst.  When  these  feelings  are  once 
made  prevalent  in  a school,  they  may  easily  be  turned  to  the 
attainment  of  any  moral  object.  The  taste  for  moral  improve- 
ment and  the  feeling  of  moral  power  is  formed,  and  all  that  is 
now  necessary  is  for  the  teacher  to  go  steadily  forward,  present- 
ing one  duty  after  another,  and  bringing  his  pupils  into  cir- 
cumstances where  they  have  opportunity  to  perform  the  duties, 
and  to  resist  the  opposing  temptations.  He  must  watch  them  in 
all  their  course.  No  general  directions  can  supply  the  place 
of  ingenuity  on  his  part — or  of  untiring  fidelity. 

I have  selected  interest  in  the  good  order  of  the  school  as 
one  subject,  and  as  perhaps  the  most  favorable  one  for  the 
commencement  of  the  teacher's  efforts  Adt  inspire  his  pupils  With 
a love  of  moral  effort  and  self-control.  The  interest  of  the  pu- 
pils may,  on  this  subject,  by  skilful  cultivation,  be  carried  to 
a great  extent, — so  thit  nearly  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
school  may  be  delegated  to  them,  and  entrusted  to  their  care. 
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1 s done  however  it  must  be  the  distinct  understanding 
that  the.  Power  i:S  -from  the  teacher;  that  he  and  not  the  pupil 

+?a+  h mountain  of  power,  and  he  can  at  any  time  resume  all 
that  he  has  conferred. 

In  my  own  practice  this  system  is  pursued.  Almost  every 
question  which  occurs  in  the  administration  of  the  school  is  re- 
ferred to  the  scholars  for  decision.  They  foowever  very  distinct- 
ly understand  that  whatever  power  they  thus  exercise  is  power 
delegated  from  me  to  them;  that  I can  at  any  time  resume  it, 
or  suspend  it,  and  alter,  annul  or  reverse  their  decisions.  The 
manner  in  which  thie<  bus  i ness  Is  arranged  is  this.  Durinq  the 
day  any  pupil  is  at  liberty  to  write  upon  a slip  of  paper,  any 
proposal  for  new  regulations  in  any  respect,  or  a modification 
of  those  already  existing,— or  to  express  her  dissatisfaction 
with  of  any  of  the  arrangements  of  the  school,  or  of  any  practice 

E = ? 1 1 n 9 T!?ese  propositions,  as  they  are  technically 

called,  are  at  tine  close  of  the  school  brought  to  me.  They 

are  read  aloud.  The  questions  are  answered  , — moti ons  are  put,— 
plans  suggested  are  approved  or  condemned,  either  by  myself 

referring  them  to  a general  vote,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case  This  simple  practice  has  more  effect  in  making 

me  acquainted  with  the  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  school, 

in  interesting  the  scholars  in  the  successful  operation  of  my 
p!ans,  and  in  preserving  order  and  regularity,  than  all  which 
I ao  beside*  ? 

That  the  audience  may  the  more  fully  understand  the 

Eh ?rJ1™aEPJiCatlr  ofuthe  system,  I will  read  the  Propositions 
which  came  before  the  school  on  the  day  when  this  paragraph 

was  penned.  That  it  may  be  fully  understood,  that  this  is 
a specimen  of  the  ordinary  operation  of  theysystem,  I ought 
to  state  that  these  remarks  were  written  in  the  morning,  with 
the  resolution  of  inserting  the  Propositions  of  that  day  before 
I knew  what  they  were  to  be. 

Proposed,  That  a committee  be  chosen  out  of  the  first  class 
of  composition,  to  correct  the  compositions  of  thee  second  class. 
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<d%rp,aln  to  us  h™  *•>* 

ary  d«^bear Sabel b*  p,2ced  1n  each  a‘ati  no- 
thing of  the  UndT  for  some  ?i ‘Jfvi'fS®0?*  «u?st1°"a.  or  some- 

sister  tellingS'ie?”  Ca"  1 d°  any  tn,ns  t0  prevent  "y  little 

wouldPT??eSto>^iJ.a  ^ CUSS  3,6  f°™ed  in  9eometry , as  some 
Some  individuals  will  undoubtedly  think  that  » a- 

the**!!  ther  ^ gentlemen , 

ESSfiiS^^  i^*^TO3r' 

Ms  plins  Jw  n thJT?  detai?  how  ^ transp,res  there-what 
their  succpsc  a„H  t ae£ai'!  .ow  they  operate  and  what  is 

we  will  but  adopt^t.  Sill  be*f  S?Ch  P;rti  cu  1 arl  ty  , if 

than  any  general  speculations  however  im^rtan t’and3 jus Pr°f nabl  ® 

variel  frSmrafiCe0t  p!per!  is  “sua1ly  "“ch  greater  each  day  Jt 

the  one  by  which  tte  p^pVmay  m£s?  read??!  £’e  V?  cult1vata- 
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of  the  general  good — they  arenprepared  for  higher  moral  efforts, 
in  more  difficult  spheres.  The  teacher  has  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  reins  by  which  the  heart,  the  conscience,  the  moral 
principle  is  to  be  guided. 

The  progress  of  this  discussion  leads  us  very  evidently  now 
to  enquire  into  the  particular  meand  of  carrying  forward  the 
pupil  to  the  possess i onoOf  the  various  virtues  which  ought  in 
early  life  to  be  cherished.  Love  of  truth,  justice,  kindness, 
decision  and  firmness,  courage,  both  physical  and  moral,  filial 
affection,  industry,  are  all  to  receive  their  special  attention, 
and  there  are  special  plans  appropriate  to  each.  These  particular 
topics,  cannot  however,  in  this  first  lecture  on  moral  education 
before  this  body,  be  discussed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
each  hereafter  receive  a separate  and  thorough  consideration, 
by  being  assigned  to  other  hands.  I will  however  before  dis- 
missing the  subject  describe  a method  which  has  been  pursued 
with  great  advantage  in  my  own  and  in  some  other  schools. 

My  pupils  call  it,  from  the  day  on  which  it  occurs,  the  Satur- 
day exercise.  It  was  briefly  described  some  months  since  in 
the  Annals  of  Education. 

Some  subject  of  a moral  nature  is  assigned,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  small  strips  of  paper  of  uniform  size  are  distributed 
among  the  scholars,  upon  which  those  who  choose  write  a sen- 
tence or  two  relating  to  the  subject  in  hand.  One  makes  a 
remark, — another  relates  an  anecdote, — a third  asks  a question, 

— a fourth  states  a fact,  — and  thus  for  ten  minutes  almost 
every  pen  is  busy.  These  brief  productions  are  then  all  col- 
lected, brought  to  me  and  read  aloud,  with  such  remarks  upon 
each  as  may  seem  prpper. 

This  method  makes  the  teacher  more  fully  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  his  school,  and  the  real  faults  and  temptations 
of  his  scholars  than  almost  any  other  mode.  Perhaps  disobe- 
dienceto  parents  is  the  subject.  If  so,  disobedient  acts  of  every 
possible  variety  are  presented.  Practices  not  before  known  to 
be  prevalent,  are  mentioned  by  many  independent  writers. 

Deception  at  schooil  may  be  the  topic,  and  if  the  scholars  have 
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before  voted  to  be  frank,  and  if  the  teacher,  by  his  mildness  of 
character  and  interest  in  his  scholars,  has  secured  their  affec- 
tion, almost  every  artful  contrivance  or  subterfuge  will  be 
brought  to  view.  Once  I took  bad  management  by  teachers 
for  the  topic,  inviting  the  pupils  to  scan  my  administration 
with  the  same  severe  scrutiny  as  that  to  which  their  conduct 
is  subjected.  The  following  list  of  topics  which  have  come  up 
in  discussion  in^this  way  will  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
plan  may  be  carried.  Bad  conduct  at  home.  Generosity.  De- 
cision. Diffidence  and  forwardness.  Management  of  younger 
brothers  or  sisters  when  intrusted  to  our  care.  Biting  thee 
the  nails,  and  plans  to  correct  the  habit.  Order.  Selfishness, 
Flattery.  Games  and  plays.  Quarrelling.  It  will  be  at  once 
perceived  that  the  catalogue  might  be  carried  to  any  extent 
among  the  list  of  vices  and  virtues— of  traits  of  character  and 
personal  habi ts . 

But  I must  bring  these  remarks  abruptly  to  a close.  No 
one  would  expect  in  a single  lecture  a full  detail  of  the  system 
of  measures  to  beppursued  to  form  the  moral  habits  of  the  pupils 
of  a school..  If  my  remarks  shall  be  the  means  of  inducing 
those  teachers,  who  have  not  hitherto  made  this  a subject  of 
direct  attention,  immediately  td>  commence  some  plans  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  it  is  all  which  I can  expect  or 
desire.^  The  work  can  only  be  advanced  in  various  schools  by 
the  individual  genius  and  skill  of  the  teachers. 

There  must  be  in  the  generation  which  is  to  come  upon  the 
stage,  a greater  portion  of  social  virtue  than  will  come  sponta- 
neously, or  the  dangers  which  even  now  threaten  our  country 
will  thicken  into  deeper  and  deeper  gloom.  To  be  mild  and 
gentle  in  spirit,  kind  and  conciliatory  in  temper  and  conduct, 
and  s ubm i s s i ve  to  proper  authority,  are  not  the  natural  charac- 
teristics of  Americans.  The  stern  unbending  spirit  of  freedom 
which  prevails  in  this  land  is  with  difficulty  retained  in  union 
with  the  gentler  and  more  peaceful  virtues  of  social  life.  We 
must  then  earnestly  exert  ourselves  to  sustain  the  latter,  or  else 
this  extended  government  over  our  immensely  varied  country 
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will  soon  become  a very  unstable  equilibrium  of  the  fierce  ele- 
ments of  whirlwind  and  storm. 

I ought  not  to  close  without  saying  that  the  superstructure 
of  social  virtue  ought  in  my  opinion  to  stand  on  the  founda- 
tion of  religious  principle,  by  which  I mean  strong  personal 
affection  for  the  great  Creator.  This  however  is  not  the  only 
foundation.  The  minds  of  our  pupils  may  be  influenced  by 
love  of  excellence — by  elevated  and  enlarged  ideas  of  the  supe- 
rior happiness  of  virtue  in  thij>  life,  — and  conscience  may  be  so 
awakened,  and  its  voice  grow  so  strong,  as  to  exert  a most  pow- 
erful control.  These  principles  too  can  be  brought  much  more 
easily  to  have  influence  in  a school,  than  real,  sincere,  unaffect- 
edppiety , — -by  which  I mean  communion  with  the  Supreme  Being  and 
love  for  him.  Moral  education  and  religious  education  are  there- 
fore distinct,  and  it  was  the  former  subject  which  was  assigned 
to  me.  I could  not  however  close  my  remarks  without  expressing 
the  sentiment  which  is  unquestionably  common  to  us  all,  that 
the  members  of  the  great  human  family  will  be  most  just  and 
benevolent  to  each  other,  when  they  are  bound  most  closely  to 
their  common  father  above. 
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A Father's  Advice  to  a Son  Leaving  .for  Study  Abroad 
John  Mason 
1791 

Robert  Carter  & Broa« : New  York 


2eadTJeJSi;dSCnr  °fe+a  m°nth>  carefully  preserve  them  as  a memorial  of 
me.  Thej  may  be  of  use  to  you,  even  xn  old  age.  Don't  be  discouraged 

en  so  much  work  is  cut  out  for  you.  Method,  perseverance,  due  exercise 

great^ase . «"*"*"  * Divine  assistance,  will  enable  you  to  do  much  more,  with 


Provides  a parent's  view  of  a good  education. 


1.  Presents  a sketch  of  the  educated,  cultivated  cleric-gentleman  of  the  day. 

2.  Advises  the  study  of  specific  material  as  it  is  the  methof  of  succesful 
education. 
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society,  to  attend  the  best  of  theological  lectures  at  the  university,  and  to  develop  his  pastoral 
training  on  the  soundest  Presbyterian  models. 

UP4°^ feturn  home>  John  Mitchell  Mason  succeeded  his  father  as  pastor  of  the  Cedar 
m.  N®W  York  and  later  distinguished  himself  by  aiding  in  the  establishment  of 
die  first  theological  seminary  in  the  United  States  (Union  Theological  Seminary),  where  he 
as  a professor.  In  1811  he  became  provost  of  Columbia  College,  and  he  was  appointed 
president  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  in  1821. 


As  you  are  about  to  leave  your  native  land 
for  some  time,  and  perhaps  I jnay  never  see 
your  face  again  in  this  world,  a sense  of  duty 
y ^nd  tender  regard  for  you,  impel  me  to  give 
you  a few  advices,  which  by  the  blessing  of 
God  wiil  be . useful  to  you  in  future  life. 

I wish  you  to  have  the  air  and  address  of  a 
gentleman;  not  of  an  affected,  but  a real  gen- 
tleman, in  whose  character,  good  sense,  sin- 
cerity, discretion,  affability,  condescension, 
an  obliging  temper,  and  easy  behaviour,  are 
principal  traits. 

Go  freely  into  every  respectable  company 
when  you  can  be  introduced  with  propriety, 
and  esteem  such  an  introduction  into  large 
and  mixed  companies  a very  great  favour.  Be 
modest  and  attentive  in  company.  Equally 

avoid  loquacity  andsilence.  Beware  of  imper- 
tinent staring,  but  keep  an  open  countenance. 
Do  not  flatly  contradict  any  person  present, 
nor  be  engaged  in  angry  controversy.  Never 
speak  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  absent 
person;  this  would  be  mean,  ungenerous,  im- 
polite, wicked.  Be  very  attentive  to  ladies, * who 
will  give  a polish  to  your  manners.  Every 
part  of  your  conversation  towards  them  should 
be  marked  with  the  most  refined  delicacy.  Do 
not  repeat  any  little  stories  or  anecdotes,  but 
such  as  you  have  reason  to  think  none  present 
may  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with,  but 
take  notice  of  such  as  are  mentioned  by  others, 
even  of  such  as  you  know,  without  giving  any 
hint  that  you  have  heard  of  them  before.  Re- 
spectfully turn  your  face  to  any  person  you 
speak  to,  or  who  speaks  to  you.  Be  fond  of  in- 
structive conversation,  but  do  not  altogether 
disregard  small-talk,  some  proportion  of 
which  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  present 
state  of  society.  Never  give  a decisive  opin- 
ion about  anything  in  the  presence  of  your 
superiors,  without  pressing  necessity;  which 
will  seldom  happen.  Say  little  about  yourself, 
and  never  vex  your  friends  with  gloomy  narra- 
. tives  about  your  little  ailments.  Be  always 

$ cheerful,  but  be  always  grave.  Avoid  loud 

HI  m laughter  and  smile  gracefully.  Be  careful  not 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  person  present.  If 
you  begin  to  speak  about  anything,  and  the 
company  do  not  take  notice  of  you,  do  not  make 
a second  attempt  unless  you  are  desired. 

While  in  Britain,  say  little  about  your  own 


country.  Speak  respectfully  of  the  British 
government,  avoid  controversy  about  the  late 
contest  between  Britain  and  the  Uni  ted  States, 
and  do  not  directly  or  indirectly  advise  me- 
chanics or  farmers  to  leave  the  British 
dominions. 

Accommodate  yourself  to  the  habits  of  peo- 
ple, and  their  way  of  living  in  any  place  yod 
may  visit.  Do  not  discover  any  niceness  of 
palate,  but  make  the  best  of  homely  fare. 
Plain  people  do  not  study  cookery,  and  you 
will  hurt  them  much  by  showing  any  contempt 
of  the  provision  they  may  set  before  you. 
Be  not  noisy  when  you  stop  at  a tavern  be 
polite  to  the  landlord  and  servants;  a real 
gentleman  gives  little  trouble;  he  is  easily 
pleased. 

Carefully  observe  the  state  of  society,  the 
customs  and  manners,  the  progress  or  decline 
of  religion,  or  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in 
any  place  to  which  providence  may  lead  you. 
Be  very  curious.  Study  mankind  wherever  you 
go. 

I need  not  guard  you  against  vulgar  com- 
panions, but  be  very  kind  to  pious  poor  peo- 
ple and  converse  familiarly  with  them.  Have 
few  intimate  friends,  and  be  nice  in  choosing 
them.  Draw  a narrow  circle  enclosing  some 
about  your  own  age,  some  of  middle,  and  some 
of  old  age,  and  give  the  preference  to  those 
who  are  most  eminent  in  piety,  learning,  and 
politeness.  Depend  most  upon  the  advices 
which  are  the  dictates  of  experience. 

Have  stated  times  for  visiting  your  friends 
unless  they  are  in  affliction.  Let  your  com- 
plimental  visits  be  always  affectionate  and 
short.  Never  suffer  your  presence  to  be  pain- 
ful to  any  person. 

Be  faithful  to  your  friends.  Be  a punctual 
correspondent;  keep  secrets;  be  affable  to  all 
men.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome 
evil  with  good,  praying  for  and  seeking  oppor- 
tunities to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  who 
injure  you. 

Never  give  unnecessary  trouble  to  any 
family  where  you  may  lodge.  Be  polite  to 
children  and  servants.  Observe  family  rules, 
and  beware  of  being  abroad  at  a late  hour! 

Consider  manly  exercise  as  an  important 
duty  in  which  you  may  serve  God.  This  will 
contribute  much  to  the  preservation  of  your 
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A Father's  Advice  to  a Son  Leaving  for  Study  Abroad 

John  Mitchell  Mason  (1770-1829)  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  University  in  Scotland  in  1791  by  his 
father,  the  Reverend  John  Mason,  minister  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Cedar  Street 
New  York.  His  father  thought  that  Edinburgh  University  offered  the  best  thpolocri  fr^inincr  ?r\v* 


I wish  you  to  have  the  air  and  address  of  a 
gentleman;  not  of  an  affected,  but  a real  gen- 
tleman, in  whose  character,  good  sense,  sin- 
cerity, discretion,  affability,  condescension, 
an  obliging  temper,  and  easy  behaviour,  are 
principal  traits. 

Go  freely  into  every  respectable  company 
when  you  can  be  introduced  with  propriety, 
and  esteem  such  an  introduction  into  large 
and  mixed  companies  a very  great  favour.  Be 
modest  and  attentive  in  company.  Equally 
avoid  loquacity  and  silence.  Beware  of  imper- 
tinent staring,  but  keep  an  open  countenance. 
Do  not  flatly  contradict  any  person  present, 
nor  be  engaged  in  angry  controversy.  Never 
speak  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  absent 
person;  this  would  be  mean,  ungenerous,  im- 
polite, wicked.  Be  very  attentive  to  ladies,  who 
will  give  a polish  to  your  manners.  Every 
part  of  your  conversation  towards  them  should 
be  marked  with  the  most  refined  delicacy.  Do 
not  repeat  any  little  stories  or  anecdotes,  but 
such  as  you  have  reason  to  think  none  present 
may  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with,  but 
take  notice  of  such  as  are  mentioned  by  others, 
even  of  such  as  you  know,  without  giving  any 
hint  that  you  have  heard  of  them  before.  Re- 
spectfully turn  your  face  to  any  person  you 
speak  to,  or  who  speaks  to  you.  Be  fond  of  in- 
structive conversation,  but  do  not  altogether 
disregard  small-talk,  some  proportion  of 
which  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  present 
state  of  society.  Never  give  a decisive  opin- 
ion about  anything  in  the  presence  of  your 
superiors,  without  pressing  necessity;  which 
will  seldom  happen.  Say  little  about  yourself, 
and  never  vex  your  friends  with  gloomy  narra- 
tives about  your  little  ailments.  Be  always 
/l  cheerful,  but  be  always  grave.  Avoid  loud 
f!j  m laughter  and  smile  gracefully.  Be  careful  not 
||  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  person  present.  If 
you  begin  to  speak  about  anything,  and  the 
company  do  not  take  notice  of  you,  do  not  make 
a second  attempt  unless  you  are  desired. 

While  in  Britain,  say  little  about  your  own 


Accommodate  yourself  to  the  habits  of  peo- 
ple, and  their  way  of  living  in  any  place  you 
may  visit.  Do  not  discover  any  niceness  of 
palate,  but  make  the  best  of  homely  fare. 
Plain  people  do  not  study  cookery,  and  you 
will  hurt  them  much  by  showing  any  contempt 
of  the  provision  they  may  set  before  you. 
Be  not  noisy  when  you  stop  at  a tavern,  be 
polite  to  the  landlord  and  servants;  a real 
gentleman  gives  little  trouble;  he  is  easily 
pleased. 

Carefully  observe  the  state  of  society,  the 
customs  and  manners,  the  progress  or  decline 
of  religion,  or  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in 
any  place  to  which  providence  may  lead  you. 
Be  very  curious.  Study  mankind  wherever  you 
go.  , 

I need  not  guard  you  against  vulgar  com- 
panions, but  be  very  kind  to  pious  poor  peo- 
ple and  converse  familiarly  with  them.  Have 
few  intimate  friends,  and  be  nice  in  choosing 
them.  Draw  a narrow  circle  enclosing  some 
about  your  own  age,  some  of  middle,  and  some 
of  old  age,  and  give  the  preference  to  those 
who  are*  most  eminent  in  piety,  learning,  and 
politeness.  Depend  most  upon  the  advices 
which  are  the  dictates  of  experience. 

Have  stated  times  for  visiting  your  friends, 
unless  they  are  in  affliction.  Let  your  com- 
plimental  visits  be  always  affectionate  and 
short.  Never  suffer  your  presence  to  be  pain- 
ftil  to  any  person.' 

Be  faithful  to  your  friends.  Be  a punctual 
correspondent;  keep  secrets;  be  affable  to  all 
men.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome 
evil  with  good,  praying  for  and  seeking  oppor- 
tunities to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  who 
injure  you. 

Never  give  unnecessary  trouble  to  any 
family  where  you  may  lodge.  Be  polite  to 
children  and  servants.  Observe  family  rules, 
and  beware  of  being  abroad  at  a late  hour. 

Consider  manly  exercise  as  an  important 
duty  in  which  you  may  serve  God.  This  will 
contribute  much  to  the  preservation  of  your 
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| A Father's  Advice  to  a Son  Leaving  for  Study  Abroad 

11  John  Mitchell  Mason  (1770-1829)  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  University  in  Scotland  in  1791  by  his 
father,  the  Reverend  John  Mason,  minister  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Cedar  Street, 
New  York.  His  father  thought  that  Edinburgh  University  offered  the  best  theological  training  for 
a Presbyterian  minister  and  that  it  would  lead  his  son  to  higher  accomplishments  in  his  pro- 
fession, a wider  range  of  general  knowledge,  and  an  acquaintance  with  cultured  and  Christian 
society  abroad. 

The  letter  below  contained  more  than  the  usual  personal  and  solicitous  advice  from  a father 
to  son  setting  out  for  graduate  studies  overseas.  John  Mitchell  Mason  was  carefully  instructed 
not  to  become  involved  in  British  politics  and  not  to  refer  to  the  late  unpleasantness  between 
the  United  States  and  the  former  mother  country.  He  was  instructed  to  pay  attention  to  female 
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A letter  from  John  Mason  in  New  York  to  his  son,  Jolih  Mitchell  Mason,  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  April  27, 
1791;  in  Jacob  Van~Vechten,  editor.  Memoirs  of  John  M.  Mason,  D.D.,  S.T.P.,  with  Portions  of  His  Cor- 
respondence {New  York:  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers,  1856),  pp.  31  — 38. 
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ealth,  and  will  defend  you  against  hypo- 
chondriac affections,  which  destroy  the  spring 
of  animal  spirits,  and  make  one  useless  and 
ridiculous. 

Let  it  be  your  principal  care  to  be  able  to 
state  the  doctrines  of  religion  in  a simple  and 
perspicuous  manner;  this  you  will  find  to  be 
the  most  effectual  means  of  enervating  objec- 
tions, and  opposing  error.  Do  not  embarrass 
yourself  with  a great  variety  of  systems,  nor 
with  speculations  about  things  which  cannot  be 
understood  in  this  world,  and  perhaps  will 
remain  mysteries  in  the  world  to  come.  Make 
as  great  progress  as  possible  in  your  sys- 
tematical reading  during  the  first  year  after 
your  arrival  in  Scotland,  and  review  what  you 
shall  have  read  in  the  second.  Study  systems 
in  a practical  manner.  Remember  that  you  are 
deeply  interested  in  every  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  even  Divinity  will  be  useless 
to  your  own  soul,  and  the  souls  of  others,  if  it 
is  considered  only  as  an  object  of  speculation. 

In  your  first  year  at  Edinburgh,  prepare  . 
twelve  short,  practical  sermons,  twenty  in  the 
second.  - • • 

Observe  the  method  of  the  ablest,  the  most 
pious  and  accurate  preachers.  Write  the  sub- 
stance of  their  discourses  when  you  are  at 
home;  but  beware  of  a servile  imitation  of  any 
preacher. 

Be  very  intent  on  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  for  three  or  four  months,  and  make 
yourself  well  acquainted  with  its  grammar. 
When  you  shall  be  able  to  understand  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  with  some  ease  I wish  you  to 
attend  as  the  professor  directs  to  the  Arabic, 
Syriac,  and  Chaldaic,  especially  the  Arabic, 
as  ipuch  at  least  as  will  enable  you  to  make 
progress 'in  the  study  of  them,  after  you  shall 
leave  the  University.  While  you  are  engaged  in 
these  exercises,  it  will  be  proper  to  read 
Leusdeni  Philologus. 

Do  not,  however,  neglect  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  French  languages.  Be  a classical  critic. 
Read  some  of  Plato’s  works,  and  make  notes 
on  what  you  read.  In  a particular  manner  at- 
tend to  the  purity  of  your  own  language.  Lay  in 
a store  of  classical  words,  that  you  may  be 
able  to  express  your  sentiments  on  any  sub- 
ject, and  on  any  occasion,  with  propriety  and 
ease.  In  order  to  do  this,  labour  to  have  clear 
ideas  of  things.  Endeavour  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  speaking  in  a plain,  neat,  unaffected  style. 
Avoid  bombast  and  vulgarity.  Seldom  let  the 
proud  monosyllable  I,  have  the  place  in  your 
compositions  or  discourses.  Accustom  [ ,ur- 
self  to  read -aloud,  as  one  of  the  best  means 
to  fit  you  for  public  speaking.  Be  accurate  in 
all  your  compositions. 


Read  with  great  care  the  Fathers  of  the  |i 
three  first  centuries,  and  the  Apostolical  1 
Constitutions.  In  these  you  will  find  many 
jewels,  mixed  with  much  rubbish.  Observe 
the  exposition  they  give  of  the  Scriptures  and 
.what  views  they  had  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  of  the  person  and  office  of  the  Re- 
deemer. Write  your  remarks  upon  them;  this 
will  save  much  time  in  the  future  periods  of 
life . 

Make  much  use  of  Prideaux  Connections. 

Be  very  exact  in  reading  the  history  of  the 
Church,  till  you  come  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Read  with  atten- 
tion, but  not  with  explicit  faith,  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Histories  of  Eusebius,  Socrates, 
Evagrius,  Mosheim,  and  Spanheim,  to  which 
you  may  add  Sigonius  de  regno  Italiae,  de  Oc- 
cidental! Imperio,  and  Ockley’s  History  of 
the  Saracens. 

As  a relief  from  severe  study  read  some 
books  of  rational  amusement,  and  make  the 
tour  of  the  world,  in  some  short  and  well 
written  General  Geography. 

That  you  may  not  fall  into  confusion,  and 
give  unnecessary  fatigue  to  your  mind,  make  a 
prudent  distribution  of  your  time.  If  you  sleep 
only  seven  hours  in  one  day,  you  will  have 
seventeen  hours  for  devotion,  for  study,  and 
for  exercise.  Let  me  again  recommend  to 
you  the  strictest  attention  to  exercise.  It  may 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  lay  aside  study 
for  a week  or  two,  and  to  make  an  excursion 
into  the  country  on  horseback. 

Let  it  be  your  care  to  acquire  authority 
over  your  own  mind,  that  with  ease  you  may 
be  able  to  apply  yourself  to  any  branch  of 
study. 

If  God  shall  be  pleased  to  put  you  into  the 
ministry,  prepare  your  discourses  with  great 
accuracy.  Let  this  be  the  principal  business 
of  the  morning  of  every  day.  Do  not  put  it  off 
till  the  end  of  the  week.  This  wouldbe  to  trifle 
with  the  Gospel  and  the  souls  of  men;  perse- 
vere in  accurate  preparation  till  the  40th  or 
45th  year  of  your  age.  Superficial  study  and 
writing,  in  youth,  make  a poor  old  man.  Be 
not  however  a slave  to  your  compositions; 
exercise,  but  do  not  overcharge  your  memo- 
ry. Go  to  the  pulpit  so  far  possessed  of  your^ 
notes,  as  to  be  able  to  speak  with  dignity, 
propriety,  and  ease.  ^ 

Fill  your  discourses  with  useful  matter.  aIe 
multitude  of  words  without  sentiments,  or  with  vj 
sentiments  not  adapted  to  the  pulpit,  insult  a ^ 
grave  worshipping  assembly.  Let  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  be  your  principal  sub- 
jects. Do  not  however  neglect  morality,  but 
see  that  you  enforce  it  chiefly  by  arguments  I 
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drawn  from  redeeming  grace.  Give  faith 
and  obedience  their  proper  places.  Reason 
closely,  but  with  as  little  appearance  of  rea- 
soning as  is  possible  for  you:  give  a practical 
tuimto  your  arguments,  and  never  abuse  those 
who  are  of  a contrary  opinion.- 

Have^short  introductions.  State  the  sense 
and  connexion  of  the  text  with  great  precision. 
Lei  your  method  be  natural,  arising  out  of  the 
sul^ect.  Be  concise  in  the  doctrinal  part,  that 
you  may  not  be  hurried  in  the  application. 
Never  depart  wantonly  from  our  translation, 
and  ff  at  any  time  you  shall  find  it  necessary 
to  alter  it,  do  it  with  great  modesty,  and 
without  amusing  the  hearers  with  Latin, 
Greek,  or  Hebrew  words.  Do  not  meddle  with 
the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  which  we 
commonly  call  lecturing,  for  two  years  at 
least  after  you  have  appeared  in  a public  char- 
acter* Meanwhile  prepare  yourself  for  it,  by 
a diligent  reading,  and  close  attention  to" the 
connexions  of  Scripture.  When  you  begin  it, 
select  such  passages  as  have  a peculiar  fit- 
ness for  fixing  impressions  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  the  hearers.  Let  this  be  your 
practice  for  one  year.  After  that  you  may  ex- 
pound a chapter,  or  a book,  as  you  shall  think 
will  he  most  for  edification. 

Endeavour  to  acquire  the  command  of  your 
voice.  Never  speak  louder  than  is  necessary, 
unless  some  Divine  impulse  lay  a necessity 
upon  you.  Screaming  and  bawling  disgrace  the 
pulpit*  Despise  theatrical  airs.  Let  your  ac- 
tions be  easy  and  natural.  Hate  affectation. 

Hise  above  the  frowns  and  applause  of  men. 
Consider  yourhearers  as  your  fellow  sinners, 
and  your  fellov;  mortals,  and  realize  the  pres- 
ence of  the  searcher  of  hearts.  Be  serious 
and  pointed,  and  you  will  command  attention. 
Preacb  to  yourself,  and  you  will  preach  well 
to  others. 

Often  read  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus.  Travail  as  in  birth  till  Christ  be 
formed  in  souls. 

Wien  settled  in  a congregation,  begin  your 
ministry  with  great  modesty,  affection,  and 
faithfulness.  The  first  days  of  a man*  s minis- 
try have  frequently  been  found  to  be  his  best 
days.  Endeavour  to  grow,  that  your  profiting 
may  appear  to  all. 

Be  very  circumspect  in  your  life.  Let  your 
conversation  on  all  occasions  proclaim  the 
sincerity  of  your  heart,  and  exemplify  the 
salutary  tendencies  of  the  doctrine  you  de- 
liver to  others. 

Be  very  solemn  in  spt  king  to  persons  who 
desire  baptism  for  their  children,  or  admis- 
sion to  the  Lord’ s Supper;  and  never  dispense 
those  privileges  to  any,  without  the  advice  of 


your  Session. 

Consider  that  faithfulness  in  catechising 
young  people,  who  are  the  hope  of  the  Church, 
and  visiting  the  poor  and  the  afflicted  are 
some  of  the  most  important. duties  that  will 
be  incumbent  upon  you. 

Never  attach  yourself  to  any  party  in  your 
congregation,  nor  suffer  any  differences 
among  the  people  to  come  before  the  Session 
till  every  previous  means  of  composing  them 
shall  fail.  Whatever  unfavourable  opinion  you 
may  have  of  any  of  your  hearers,  keep  it 
locked  up  in  your  own  mind.  If  any  of  them 
shall  treat  you  in  an  unbecoming  manner,  take 
no  notice  of  it,  but  pray  for  them,  and  do  your 
duty  to  them,  as  though  they  hasi  not  displeased 
you.  Discourage  tale  bearers,;and  never  point 
your  discourses  at  individuals. 

As  the  general  interests,  of  religion  are 
much  influenced  by  judicial  proceedings,  let 
it  now  be  your  care  to  prepare  yourself  for 
acting  your  part  therein.  Atte  nd  the  meetings 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Commission  of 
the  Assembly,  Synods,  and  Presbyteries  of 
the  National  Church,  and  also  the  Judicatories 
of  the  Seceders,  as  you  shall  have  opportu- 
nity. Consider  Church  discipline  as  an  im- 
portant subject  of  study.  Buy  the  Acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Acts  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort;  you  have  the  Act  of  the  National  Syn- 
od of  France  in  the  Library.  When  you  shall 
be  called  to  act  as  a member  of  a Church 
Judicatory,  do  not  speak  often,  nor  make  long 
speeches,  but  be  decisive  when  you  speak. 
When  differences  happen  among  ministers, 
be  a peace-maker.  Never  be  a party-man. 
Durham  on  Scandal  will  contribute  much  to 
make  you  a good  disciplinarian. 

Thus  I have  given  you  a few  advices.  I wish 
my  time  had  permitted  me  to  polish  and  ex- 
tend them.  Receive  them  as  they  are.  They 
are  an  effusion  of  the  heart  of  an  affectionate 
parent.  More  will  be  occasionally  sent  to  you, 
if  life  and  health  are  preserved. 

I commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of 
His  grace;  may  His  good  spirit  instruct  you, 
and  you  will  be  happily  directed.  Your  best 
interests  are  near  the  heart  of  your  father. 

: . JOHN  MASON 

Read  these  advices  once  a month,  carefully 
prese  rve  them  as  a memorial  of  me.  They  may 
be  of  use  to  you,  eveninoldage.  Don’t  be  dis-  \ 
couraged  when  so  much  work  is  cutoutfor  1 
you.  Method,  perseverance,  dut [ exercise, 
and,  above  all,  Divine  assistance,  will  enable  v 
you  to  do  much  more,  with  great  ease. 
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TO  JOS I AH  TROWBRIDGE,  ^ 

H EM AN  B.  POTTER, 
EBENEZER  J/OHNSON,  V 
DYRE  TILLINGHAST , 
LEWIS  F.  ALLEN.  J 


A Committee,  appointed  by  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  BUFFALO  SCHOOL- 
ASSOCIATION. 


by 

He 


HAVING  been  frequently  requested  by  respectable  patrons  and 
teachers  of  Common  Schools,  to  exhibit-,*  in  a parniphlet  form,  those 
views  of  education  which  have  keen  deduced  front  a long  course  ot 
experience,,  I avail  myself  of  your  circular  as  a convenient  oc- 
casion for  the  following  brief  remarks.. 

It  is  pretty  extensively  known,  that  the  Hon.  Stephen  van 
Rensselaer,  erf  Albany,  set  up  a school  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  trials  made,  with  a view  to  ascertain,  as  far_as  pos 
sible,  what  ii mprovements  could  be  made  in  the  general  plan  o~ 
education,  ffl-e  had  previously  employed  two  agents,  with  four- 
assistants ,** ***  to  make  trials  of  the  sasse  nature,  at  his  expense, 
a kind  of  itinerating  course,  in  the  western  part  of  the  stats, 
has  since  established  this  school  and  continued  it  between  forur 
and  five  yeaivrs  . He  has  expended  many  thousands  with  a view  to 
accoTOplisih  -fcha t object;  not  for  the  purpose  of  favoring  this  par- 
ticular location.  For  he  proposes  making  an  application  to  the 
Legislature  for  annexing  the  school  ter,  the  Institute  at  Albany, 
as  soon  as  the  object,  for  which  he  established  it,  is  accomplished*?'* 

Last  summer  he  offered  a.n  exper iumantal  term  of  fiiteen  weeks 
to  one  person  from  each  county  in  the  state,  on  condition  that  he 
should  return  to  the  same  county  and  l end  his  aid  toward ; improv- 
ing the  olan  of  education.  This  proposal  was  made  with  a view 
to  bring  into  the  field  a body  of  zealous  young  men,  who^woul d 
act  in  concert  in  the  great  cause.  Several  counties  availed  them- 
selves of  the  proposition;  and  some  of  the  young  gentlemen  have 
been  successful  in  their; efforts . But  some  did  not  feel  full  confi- 
dence in  their  qualifications  for  conducting  an  experimental  course. 


*Prof . L.  C.  3eck  and  myself.  . u u _ . 

**Messrs  . J.  Smith,  Geo.  White,  T.  D.  Eaton  and  H.  H.  Eaton. 

***A  plan  has  not  yet  been  matured  for  effecting  this  object. 
As  three  departments  are  now  united  by  law,  under  the  9en<|ral  head, 
called  The  Albapy  Institute,  to  wit:  1,  the  Department  of  Physical 

Science  and  the  Arts;  2,  the  Natural  History  Department,  3,  the 
General  History  and  Literary  Department;  perhaps  the  Renssel aer 
School  may  be  united  to  the  Institute  under  the  head  of  Education 
Department.  There  might  be  numerous  acting  branches  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  the  professors  of  which  might  constitute  a 
legal  board,  meeting  annually  at  the  Institute. 
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Mr.  V.  R.  has  now  offered  to  add  the  experimental  part  of  two 
terms  for  the  farther  improvement  otr  those  who  attended  last  sea- 
son; also  to  admit  to  the  same  privileges  another  young  gentle- 
man from  each  county,  to  .be  appointed  by  the  county  cl erks  . 

Notices  of  such  appointments  have  already  been  received  from 
several  counties;  and  it  is  presumed  that  every  county  clerk,  who 
is  desirous  to  improve  the  state  of  learning,  will  endeavour  to 
search  out  and  select  a suitable  candidate  be.ore  th e f 1 f fceenth  of 
April — the  time  for  commencing  the  ccrjrse . I*  is  therefore  tooe 
hoped,  that  a sufficient  number  of  ex-peri  mental  teachers  will  oe 
furnished  to  the  countie?.?,  to  assist  school  .associations  in  their 

laUdaWith6 this ‘'introduction,  I shall  attempt  to  answer  your  five  very 
comprehensive  queries.  But  it  will  nsit  comport  with  the  plan 
hadnproposed  to  .myself,  to  follow  them  in  their  order.  I will  there- 
fore insert  them,  with  a very  short  amswer  to  each;  to  be  followed 
viith  my  general  views  on  the  subject  of  education,  without  again 

referring  to  your  queries.  . , _ 

1.  Question.  "What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Monitorial  sys- 

"tem  of  education,  generally?" 

Answer.  Excel  1 ent , sunder  judicmotas  regul  ati  ons  — pi  ti  f ul  mum- 
mery on  the  usual  clamorous  appl  i camrinoa  of  it.  Children  Jhe»;eby 
acquire  1 oose , car el  ess  , vulgar  habits.,  which  require  to  be  unlearn- 
ed at  the  expense  of  much  time  and  severe  discipline. 

2.  Q.  "If  approved,  to  what  ago  and  to  what  branches  would 

"you  extend  that  system  of  instruction?" 

A.  It  is  most  profitably  applied  among  students  of  mature 
years,  while  engaged  in  studying  the  exper i emntal  sciences.  I 
would  never  select  a monitor  under  twelve  or  thirteen  years  o 
age,  and  he  should  always  act  under  the  immediate  eye  of  a 

superintendent.  . . . . 

3.  Q.  "What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  present,  practical 

"system  of  education,  beginning  with  the  rudiments,  and  extend- 
ing through  a classical  and  scientific  course? 

A.  Begin  with  a system  which  requires  the  exercise  of  tne 
senses  and  memory,  now  in  all  their  strength;  and  which  does  not 
require  much  from  the  judgment,  now  feeble  and  immature.  Natural 
and  artificial  bodies,  with  their  appropriate  names,  should 
occupy  the  young  mind.  Such  as  plants,  minerals,  maps,  &c.  Tne 
English  language  should  be  learned  by  reading  plain  familiar 
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works,  containing  matters  which. require  jSs$;""0ry 

and  which  will  be  useful  later  in  life.  Such  as  interest  g 
selections  from  history,  important  epochs  In  ^]J°nol«ogy , &c. 

Th«  mpmorv  should  never  be  burdened  with  fictions,  as  noveib 
Ini  romancel  The  llarned  languages  may  be  studied  by  the 
aid  of  literal  translations;  whereby  the  idioms  will  become 
familiar  and  themeani ng  of  words  deeply  fixed  In  the  memory. 

Bud;  the  grammar  of  any  language  should  not  be  studied  at  tms 

early  age  f judgment  approaches  maturity,  grammar,  rhet~ 

IeUCtSi0nnisbe?yelf  VSS<*5?SSSd  the 

«"«*  Srmachiner;  by ^jf.-ln.  t.  . t*Se "’S ? Sh ^ i"S? i 1 “J.Su 7?SP * 

■Pul  to  a certain  limit.  But  it  becomes  a ridiculous  farce,  as  ex 
tended  by  some^eaJSe^,  professing  to  adopt  his  method. 

The  numerous  extravagant  plans  proposed  or  • P learn- 

countrywould  seem  to  Imply,  that  ? 'JiSld  aUt* 

■inn  wpre  so  manv  nuisancas  or  sinks  of  iflnorance,  ...  .. 

IKS  mod ern° improvements  In  science  and  give  them  a practice I di- 

fal  as  ?hej9d““^rige  the  zealous  patron  of.  improvement  who  is 
disappointed  Inffindlng  the  morals  of  his  son  degenerated  and  hi, 

mind  not  t™P™ved.  ^ yQur  op1n1on  pf  a week1y  course  of  scientific 

“lectures,  generally,  to  the  whole  school,  accompanied  with  illus- 

nratlons  hy  propePfapparatus^ctures  to  the  whole  school,  both  sci- 
entific and  literary,  would  be  "^Inestimable  value^  Butjhe  lec^ 
tures  should  be  given  daily,  or  a u lease  tout 
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5.  Q.  "What  is  your  opinion  of  educating  the  two  sexes  in 
"the  same  institution,  but  in  separate  apartments  and  under  sepa- 
rate instructors — admitting  them  equally,  under  the'  care  and  in- 
spection of  their  several  instructors,  to  the  weekly  scientific 
"lectures?" 

A.  Should  always  be  educated  together.  The  usual  separa- 
tion arose  in  the  Monkish  policy  of  the  dark  ages,  and  has  been 
continued,  with  some  other  absurdities  of  our  colleges  and  board- 
ing schools.  Young  ladies  are  always  either  under  the  care  of 
their  parents  or  guardians  at  home,  or  are  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  mistress  of  a family  in  whom  the  parents  have  full  confi- 
dence. And  I can  conceive  of  no  greater  exposure  of  female  deli- 
cacy at  a school,  than  at  church.  A change  in  this  particular 
would  greatly  improve  the  state  of  society.  It  would  tend  to  ex- 
cite emulation,  to  soften  the  manners  of  both  sexes,  and  to  change 
that  kind  of  attachment  which  savors  rather  of  appetite  than  es- 
teem, into  rational  and  durable  friendship. 

7 


SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION,  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
THE  PRECEDING  ANSWERS. 

Extensive  innovations  should  not  be  attempted.  I would  pro- 
pose no  change  at  present  for  winter  schools.  Experimental  and 
demonstrative  science,  should  be  introduced,  with  their  application 
tc  the  concerns  of  life.  But  while  fostering  these,  literature 
should  not  be  neglected. 

I would  establish  an  Experimental  School  at  some  central  or 
convenient  place,  for  the  accommodation  of  several  other  schools. 
Beginning  with  populous  villages  and  towns,  I would  there  demon- 
strate the  utility  of  thef  plan;  then  extend  it  to  places  whose  popula- 
tion is  less  dense,  until  every  individual  in  the  state  should  feel 
its  influence. 

The  schools  to  be  benefitted  by  the  experimental  school,  wheth- 
er district  schools,  select  schools,  or  whatever  they  might  be  nam- 
ed, should  constitute  a circuit.  The  number  of  circuit  schools 
may  be  from  three  to  ten  or  twelve.  In  these  schools,  I would 
propose  no  change;  excepting  that  during  the  summer  season,  while 
the  experimental  school  is  in  operation,  they  should  commence 
earlier  in  the  morning,  and  close  at  f ot/r,  o ' cl  ock  in  the  afternoon; 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  enter  the  experimental  school  at  half  past 
four.  The  teachers  of  circuit  schools  would  naturally  accommddate 
theirddaily  exercises  to  the  course  of  the  experimental  school, 
when  it  should  appear  to  be  advisable. 

I would  limit  the  exerci ses  of  the  experimental  school  to  the 
summer  season,  both  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  days  and  to 
save  the  expense  of  fuel.  The  first  term  should  commence  on  the 
twelfth  of  April,  and  end  the  fourth  of  July.  Thersecond  term 
should  commence  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July  and  end  on  the  eighteenth 
of  October.  During  this  period,  the  full  light  of  each  day  would 
always  be  continued,  in  this  latitude,  more  than  fourteen  hours. 
Therefore  commencing  at  half  past  four,  P.  M.  two  and  a half  hours 
at  the  experimental  school  might  be  employed  daily,  and  in  some 
part  of  the  season  it  might  be  conveniently  extended  to  three  hours. 
But  two  hours  would  generally  be  a sufficient  length  of  time  for 
the  whole  exercises. 

As  I propose  to  leave  the  circuit  schools  to  their  own  usual 
course,  I shall  confine  my  observations  to  the  experimental  school. 
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BUILDINGS. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  to  my  purpose,  to  commence  with  a 
description  of  the  buildings.  In  describing  these  I wish  to  be  un- 
derstood , that  other  forms  of  buildings  may  bemused.  Old  build- 
ings' may  be  fitted  up,  which  were  originally  constructed  upon  very 
different  plans.  But  by  explaining  what  I deem  the  best  plan,  my 
opinion  would  be  better  understood  in  relation  to  fitting  up  old 
buildings.  The  principal  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  are: 

^ To  have  the  upper  ceiling  of  the  laboratory  high,  for  the  as 
cent  of  suffocating  gases;  to  have  the  laboratory  on  the  lower  floor 
for  the  convenience  of  carrying  in  and  throwing  out  water;  and  to 
have  the  place  of  the  furnaces  and  forges  secured  against  endan- 
gering the  buildings. 

2.  To  have  the  natural  philosophy  room  about  thirty-six  feet 
long  and  at  the  south  part  of  the  building,  for  the  convenience  of 
using  a megascope,  solar  microscope,  and  other  optical  instruments. 

I should  recommend  the  erection  of  buildings  of  the  following 
dimensions  for  an  experimental  school,  conducted  by  one  professor 
and  two  assistants,  where  the  circuit  consists  of  about  six  schools, 
averaging  thirty  pupils  to  each. 

One  building  to  be  called  the  Philosophy  House,  two  story  high; 
another  building,  to  be  called  the  Chemical  Hduse,  one  story  high. 

Let  each  building  be  fifty-four  feet  long,  extending  north  and 
south,  and  twenty  feet  wide*  The  lower  room  of  the  philosophy 
house  ten,  and  th e upper  9,  feet  between  the  floor  and  upper  ceil- 
ing. The  walls  of  the  chemistry  house  thirteen  feet  high,  and  the 
upper  ceiling  arched, ^so  that  the  highest  part  of  the  arch  shall  be 
fifteen  feet  above  the  floor. 

. Cut  the  chemistry  house  into  two  1 aborator i es  — - the  south  one 
thirty-six  feet,  leaving  the  other  eighteen  feet.  Make  a chimney 
in  the  partition  with  a large  fire  place  and  oven-like  forge  in  each 
room,  back  to  back.  Make  a broad  hearth  extending  six  feet  into 
each  room.  In  these  fire-places  and  forges,  the  air-furnaces,  bel- 
lows, lead-pots,  &c.  are  always  to  be  used. 

Both  rooms  are  to  be  ventilated  by  an  opening  around  the  chim- 
ney with  an  outer  case,  or  wall,  of  brick,  arising  at  the  top  of 
the  arch  and  extending  as  high  as  the  chimney;  so  as  to  leave  an 
open  space  six  inches  thick  between  the  brick  walls. 
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The  large  laboratory  is  to  be  occupied  as  a lecture  room  for 
chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geology,  when  lectures  are  given  to 
the  who«e  school  by  the  professor,  or  the  assistant  professors.  The 
small  laboratory  is  to  be  occupied  by  forenoon  students  as  a lec- 
ture room,  under  the  direction  of  the  assistants. 

_ ,£u*'  Ji2e  ^ ower  story  of  the  philosophy  house  into  three  rooms, 

for  the  afternoon  exercises  of  students  of  the  circuit  schools.  Let 
these  rooms  be  numbered  from  the  south  end.  No.  1,  No.,  2,;No.  3. 

The  numbers  1 and  3,  to  be  twenty  feet  each,  leaving  number  two 
but  fourteen  feet.  Cut  the  upper  story  into  two  rooms,  leaving 
the  south  room  thirty-six  feet  long,  the  north  room,  of  course, 
eighteen  feet  long.  The  south  room  is  to  be  occupied  as  a 
lecture  room  for  experimental  philosophy,  mathematics,  philoso- 
phy  of  the  mind,  moral  philolophy,  rhetoric,  logic,  geography, 
history,  national  economy,  botany  and  zoology,  when  lectures  are 
given  to  the  whole  school  by  the  professor  or  the  assistant  profes- 
sors. The  north,  room  is  to  be  occupied  by  forenoon  students,  as 
a lecture  room,  under  the  direction  of  the  assistants. 

FURNITURE  OF  THE  ROOMS. 

Lower  story  oof  the  Philosophy  House. 

No.  1.  THE  CABINET.  Collections  of  minerals,  plants,  shells, 
insects,  fish,  &c.  Also,  historical,  specimens,  maps,  charts, 
globes,  &c. 

No.  2.  THE  SURVEY-ROOM.  Compass,  chain,  quadrants,  lev- 
els, cases  of  small  instruments,  guaging  rods,  board  measures,  &c. 

No.  3.  THE  ASSAY-ROOM.  Forge,  furnace,  bellows,  argand's 
lamp,  anvil,  vice,  hammer,  crucibles,  ladles,  assay  glasses,  test 
glasses,  florence  flasks,  scales,  suit  of  tests  and  reagents,  iron 
and  wedgewood .mortars,  &c.  This  room  should  be  furnished  with 
numerous  varieties  of  soils,  ores,  mineral  waters,  &c . for  exercis- 
ing students  in  the  various;  manipulations  of  chemical  analysis. 

Upper  story  >of  the  Philosophy  House. 

These  rooms  should  both  be  furnished  with  simple  apparatus, 
sufficient  for  illustrating  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy.  As 
plain,  coarse  wooden  apparatus  for  the  mechanical  powers,  a me- 
gascope and  other  simple  optical  instruments,  an  air  pump,  hydraul- 
ic instruments,  simple  electrical  and  magnetic  apparatus,  4c. 
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Chemical  House . 

Both  grooms  should  be  furnished  with  the  simple  chemical  ap- 
paratus, now  coming  into  general  use,  throughout  this  state.  Lists 
of  the  articles  may  be  found  in  the  common  Text  Book,  prepared 
for  Reusselaerean  Schools,  third  edition. 

EXERCISES  AT  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOL. 

Forenoon  Exercises.  All  forenoon  students  should  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  experimental  and  demonstrative  course. 

No  one  should  be  admitted  to  this  course  until  his  mind  is  well 
disciplined  to  habits  of  study.  If  he  has  not  received  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  ought  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  the  practical 
problems  in  geometry,  geography,  history,  rhetoric  and  logic.  If 
he  has  madd  considerable  proficiency  in  Latin  and  Greek,  he  will 
be  prepared  to  make  much  better  progress  for  such  acquirements. 

Some  of  these  branches  of  learning  may  be  dispensed  with  how- 
ever, if  the  student  possesses  genius  and  is  very  persevering. 

Forenoon  students  ought  to  pay  for  reagents  and  tests,  fuel  for 
the  furnaces,  argand's  lamp,  &c . which  will  amount  to  about  $10 
per  term.  They  should  be  exercised  by  giving  extemporaneous 
lectures,  illustrated  by  their  own  experiments,  or  by  demonstrative 
exhibitions,  under  the  guidance  of  an  assistant  professor.  The 
subject  should  always  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  professor's 
lecture  on  the  preceding  afternoon. 

As  the  forenoon  exercises  are  to  be  conducted  upon  the  Rens- 
selaerean  plan,  and  as  this  plan  is  before  the  public,  I shall  not 
give  any  further  account  of  it. 

Afternoon  Exercises.  The  afternoon  should  be  occupied  in 
preparing  for  the  professor's  lecture,  and  in  teaching  the  stu- 
dents of  the  circuit  schools. 

At  4 o'clock,  P.M.  all  the  circuit  schools  should  be  dismiss- 
ed. At  precisely  half  past  four,  the  professor  should  commence 
his  lecture  before  all  the  circuit  students,  the  forenoon  students, 
and  those  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  attend  no  exercises  but  the  pro- 
fessor's lectures.  He  should  limit  his  lecture  to  precisely  one 
hour,  excepting  in  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  experiments  re- 
quires a little  extension  so  the  time. 
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After  the  professor's  lecture,  the  circuit  students  should  be 
directed  to  rooms,  according  to  a previous  arrangement  of  them. 

The  circuit  teachers,  male  and  female,  should  aid  the  assistant 
professors,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  professor. 

Circuit  students  should  be  distributed  into  three  divisions. 

No.  1,  to  include  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  circuit  schools, 
in  reading,  writing,  common  arithmetic.  Botany,  Latin,  Greek, 

French,  &c . 

No.  2,  to  include  those,  who  are  studying  geometry,  mechan- 
ical philosophy,  including  astronomy,  engineering,  &c. 

No.  3,  to  include  those  who  are  studying  chemistry,  mineralo- 
gy, zoology,  rhetoric,  logic,  philosophy  of  the  mind,  &c. 

Students  of  No.  1,  to  enter  the  room  No.  I,  and  there  be  ar- 
ranged in  sections,  and  be  taught,  by  labels  and  the  dictum  of 
teachers,  subjects  of  the  botanical,  mineral ogical , and  zoological 
sciences.  Also  to  be  instructed  demonstratively  in  the  works  of 
art,  in  geography,  history,  &c.  by  charts,  maps,  globes,  &c . 

By  pursuing  this  course  diligently,  even  young  children  will 
store  up  a valuable  stock  of  names  and  facts,  to  be  of  vast  import- 
ance when  the  judgment  becomes  sufficiently  matured  for  making 
applications  to  the  concerns  of  life,  or  for  using  them  as  subjects 
of  scientific  arrangement.  These  students  should  be  encouraged 
to  collect,  preserve,  and  label,  plants,  minerals,  &c.  for  future 
rev i ews  . 

Students  of  No.  2,  to  enter  the  room  No . 2 , and  be  d i s tr i bu ted 
as  in  No.  1.  Some  divisions  to  be  led  into  the  field,  and  there 
exercised  in  land  surveying  and  engineering;  others  should  remain 
at  the  room  to  plot,  calculate,  &c . surveys  previously  taken;  others 
should  be  employed  in  taking  the  latitude,  longitude,  moon's  paral- 
lax, &c . 

Students  of  No.  3,  to  enter  the  room  No.  3,  and  be  distributed 
as  in  No . 1 . As  there  will  generally  be  the  smallest  number  in 
this  division,  the  whole  should  work  by  turns,  at  the  analysis  of 
soils,  minerals,  mineral  waters,  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  &c . 

FEMALE  STUDENTS. 

Those  who  belong  to  the  circuit  schools  should  all  attend  in 
the  cabinet.  No.  1.  They  should,  however,  have  one  part  of  the 
room  allotted  to  them,  and  be  distributed  into  sections.  I can  see 
no  objection  to  this,  which  would  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  at- 
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deranging  tblfdai ly  eurie . V mi9ht  be  indu,9ed-  without 


T,  . EXPENSES. 

thousands  very°pl easantly  ^"purchasi  nfsof  'jl?.funds»  may  expend 

™y- and  aTi  °ther 

Three  hundred  dollars  will  hp  «nff4rV«*+  « , 

and  philosophical  aDDaratnc  Jth.i?  k C ?nt  ,t0  Purchase  chemical 

sa’KsJrs?  : • 

much  to  sS;an %Urltli.P  enCreas,n9  the  Hbr.ry.  to  adding 

exchanges^privat^donationsl’sc  bwi  t^al  1 "th^m^s  ?"*  °f  ftudents> 

mens.  A very  small  well  l J-  I'  *0?  most  important  sped- 

to  give  an  iL?ruJ{i“e”our«?i  Cab1net  Wi"  enable  the  P™f«sor 

is  ne2essary"e"*tIl!nthe0bu1id1no5Part  °f  °"e  Professor,  is  ail  that 
one . y d the  buildings  are  erected  and  furnished.  For 
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of  four  weeks  He  was  exPerie"ced  agent,  on  a tour 

one  assistant,  and  some  local  minprai/fStr°n^Carria9e  and  team* 
cost  amounted  to  but  three  hundred  d Jl 1 Irl . eXCbangi ng * The  whole 
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pensatio^than  bo^fa^d^.d^ioi^n  S*  0btainfd  hfor  no  other  com' 
such  an  opportunity  to  review  the  course?0  °f  th6  9r6at  Value  of 

on  the  skill? egoodfsense,^>and*prudenceatoff*  + 1^  ot!?®rs  ’ dePends  much 
agents.  A failure  for  want  ts  earl1est  patrons  and 

cribed  to  the  i neff  icarv^J  tho1!1  +tS  1nJ.the  teachers  would  be  as- 

cation.  eSt  a«^f^e ^t?ii^eo?y|Srsvsts™hh..UKtSet  °f  ^ aPP”‘- 
ture  failures  will  be  ascribed  tn  Jhf  HStem  has  been  Pr°ved,  fu- 
gentlemen,  I most  ardently  hoDe^tha?  JhUG  caus®*  In  y°ur  hands, 
education  will  receive  tbub  u^e  exPeri|I,ental  system  of 

Most  respectfully. 

Your  humble  servant, 

Rensselaer  School,  Troy,  April  3,  1829^^^  EATON. 
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An  Address  Delivered  to  the  Members  of  the.  York  Mechanics  Institute 
C.  Wellbe-loved  . 

1828  ..  . 

Hargrove,.  Gawthorp,  Hargrove,  Herald-Office,  Pavement.. 

"Valuable  as  knowledge  must  be  to  every  one  who  possess  it,  it  cannot  either 
prevent  or  satisfy  the  natural  wants  of.  man.  The  human  frame  cannot  subsist 
on  the  most  abundant  supply  of  intellectual  food.  Life  must.be  supported 
by  something  of  a grosser  kind,  to  be  obtained,  by  the  larger  portion  of 
mankind,  only  by  the  labour ' of  .their  hands." 


"The  subjects  of  human  knowledge  are  the  Creator  and  His  Works." 


Let  us,  ohen,  conclude,  that  the  pleasures  of  Science  go  hand  and  hand  ■ 
with  the  solid  benefits  derived  from  it;  that  they  tend,  unlike  other 
gratifications,  not  only  to  make  lives  more  agreeable,  but  better ; and  that 
a rational  being  is  bound  by  every  motive  of  interest  and  of  duty,  to  direct 
his  mind  towards  pur-nits  which'  are  found  to  be  the  sure  path  of  virtue  as 
well  as  of  happiness."  , : . , 


A general  discourse  on  the  important  features  of  curriculum. 


1.  A very  general  discourse  on  knowledge  and  the  subjects  of  education.. 
Creator,  His  works,  the  earth,  and  man. 

2.  It  is  not  particularly  enlightening  or  interesting. 
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ADDRESS,  &c. 


HAVING  finished  our  regular  Monthly  business,  I now  beg 
leave  to  congratulate  the  Members  of  the  York  Mechanics'  Institute, 
on  their  having  obtained  the  use  of  the  premises  in  which  we  are 
assembled  this  evening  for  the  first  time: — premises  so  reputable 
and  convenient  as  to  their  situation;  and  in  respect  of  the  number, 
size,  and  arrangement  of  the  rooms  — so  well  suited  to  the  purposes 
to  which  I hope  theyv/vMll  be  long  applied.  Had  the  first  friends 
and  founders  of  the  Institute  conceived  it  possible  that  so  great 
an  interest  would  be  so  soon  excited  in  its  favour,  they  would  not 
have  engaged  the  house  which  it  has  hitherto  occupied.  But  they 
anticipated  indifference  rather  than  zeal,  and  opposition  instead 
of  encouragement.  Happily  their  fears  have  proved  groundless;  and 
the  institution  has  flourished  beyond  all  that  even  the  most  san- 
guine couldhhave  hoped.  Some  very  important  objects  of  the  in- 
stitution have  been  unfortunately  impeded  by  the  inconveniences  of 
the  house  in  the  Bedern,  from  which  we  have  removed;  and  it  may 
now  be  presumed  that  the  whole  plan  which  has  been  formed  for 
securing  the  great  ends  to  be  answered  by  the  Institute,  will  be 
carried  into  effect.  The  evening  classes  will  assemble  in  this 
commodious  building,  with  redoubled  zeal  and  in  larger  numbers; 
and  such  of  the  members  as  have  it  in  their  power  to  impart  in- 
struction to  their  fellow-members,  by  occasionally  reading  sci- 
entific papers,  or  portions  of  scientific  or  literary  works,  or  by 
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?!1^V»rln9i,l^e5?uresJon  s?me  branch  of  useful  knowledge,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  kindly  undertake  this  important  and  not  very  arduous  labour. 

Several  of  my  present  audience  are  young;  yet  probably  the 
youngest  of  them  have  lived  long  enough  to  perceive  the  justness 
of  the  common  proverb , Many  men,  many  minds,11  No  project  was 
ever  formed,  however  wisely,  that  met  with  universal  approbation; 
no  scheme  was  ever  devised,  however  useful  and  benevolent  its 
design,  that  has  not  been  vehemently  opposed;  no  institution  has 

*?en  established,  necessary  as  may  have  been  the  ourposes 

a£plued’  aPd  J'udl'cious  as  m*y  have  been  the  means 
employed  to  effect  them,  that  has  not  been  censured  by  some,  as 

needless,  foolish,  or  dangerous.  We  cannot  therefore  be  surprised, 

.Pr°Je?ts  °f  imparting  to  the  working  classes  of  society, 
instruction  in  various  branches  of  science,  hitherto  considered  as 
accessible  to  the  members  of  the  learned  professions,  or  to  men 

anH  +h  +f  weali*?  only-should  be  viewed  by  many  with  jealousy 

I+aIu  PreJodi ce  and  misapprehension  should  endeavour  to 

thwart  the  labours  of  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes. No  one  indeed  who  has  any  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or 
any  experience  of  human  life,  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that 
there  may  be  some  ground  for  fear;  though  not  more  than  is  afforded 

Pr<?Jecf : is  an  indisputable  truth,  that  no  good 

ever  yet  existed  in  this  world  wholly  unmingled  with  evil:  no  plan 

was  ever  adopted,  no  scheme  pursued,  no  institution  established,  in 
every  respect  unexceptionable,  in  no  respect  and  in  no  degree 
perverted  by  folly.  Absolute  wisdom  and  perfection  belong  not  to 
h2yc,.i!?9  numan;  and  no  skill  or  caution  that  men  can  exercise,  will 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  results  which  they  are  mostsanxious  to 
avoid.  We  must,  in  all  cases,  balance  fairly  the  evil  and  the 
good;  and  not  refuse  the  latter. 
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because  it  cannot  be  obtained  without  some  portion  of  the  former 
inHn\her|Uaded  ?*?aI  Machanics'  Institutes  will  outlive  the  prejudices 
a"d  ^1®!®arS  Whl?J  they  now  excite  ^ the  minds  of  many  wise  and 
+hI!wVw]i  1 tK  as  WJ11  as  of  many  weak  and  selfish  persons;  and  that 
be  Product‘lve  of  such  beneficial  effects  on  th ••  moral 
condition,  and  the  happiness  of  society,  that  although  they  may 
not  meet  with  universal  approbation,  the  number  of  those  who  will 
disapprove  of  them  and  discountenance  tnem,  will  be  continually 
diminishing,  and  at  length  sink  into  insignificance. 

Among  the  objections  which  we  have  all  of  us,  probably , heard 
advanced,  and  most  confidently  and  loudly  urged,  one  is,  that  the 
extending  of  scientific  and  literary  knowledge  to  the  working 
JJS5J  the  community,  tends  to  give  them  notions  inconsistent 
with  their  station,  to  make  them  discontented  with  the  lot  assiqned 
them  by  Providence,  and  to  render  them  unfit  for  those  employments 
in  which  the  exigencies  of  society  require  that  the  majority  should 
continue  to  engage.  It  has  been  frequently  said  to  me,  "By  these 
Institutes  you  give  to  labouring  mechanics,  and  others  of  the  same 

rfirh’acn^in^ih115  hi  their  s f ‘ 1 m po r ta n ce , you  raise  in  their  minds 
such  aspiring  thoughts,  you  add  so  much  incitement  to  the  natural 

pride  of  the  human  heart,  that  you  endanger  the  due  balance  of 
society,  you  encourage  inferiors  and  servants  to  become  principals 
and  masters;  since  we  cannot  expect  that  they  will  long  be  satisfied 
to  ■? ? submiss  1 Vf  ai2d  t0  °key»  w^°  have  obtained  the  knowledge  that 
qualifies  them  to  direct  and  to  commands"  I do  not  mean  at  this 
time  to  enter  largely  into  the  refutation  of  this  common  objection. 

mention  it  rather  as  a justification  of  the  observations  which, 
it  is  my  chief  design,  on  this  occasion,  to  address  to  you,  I 
would,  however,  briefly  remark,  that  if  such  be  the  real  and  in- 
evitable tendency  of  the  establishment  of  Mechanics"  Insti tutes— and 
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of  the  various  measures  pursued,  in  our  times  and  in  our  country, 
to  diffuse  scientific  information  amongst  the  working  classes, 
these  measures,  we  may  be  assured,  will  not  be  prosperous;  they 
will  be  defeated  by  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  world;  who  in  his  wisdom 
and  goodness  has  so  disposed  his  rational  creatures  in  this  globe, 
that  a gradation  of  ranks,  and  a diversity  of  occupation,  must  for 
ever  exist,  as  essential,  not  only  to  the  general  welfare  and  com- 
fort, but  even  to  the  very  being  of  human  society.  If  such  be  the 
tendency  of  these  institutions  and  these  measures.  Providence  does 
counteract  them,  by  varying  so  wisely  and  so  constantly  in  every 
successfveegenerati on  , the  natural  talents  of  mankind,  that  with 
all  the  culture  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  mass  of  the  human 
race,  and  with  all  the  advantages  for  obtaining  knowledge  that  can 
be  presented  to  them,  there  will  be  such  inequality  of  attainments 
as  shall  necessarily  preserve  inequality  of  rank  and  services  in 
the  social  state.  But,  if  it  were  not  so,  there  would  still  be  no 
danger  that  the  universal  diffusion  of  science  should  produce  the 
universal  disorganization  of  society.  Valuable  as  knowledge  must 
be  to  every  on©  who  possesses  it,  it  cannot  either  prevent  or 
satisfy  the  natural  wants  of  man.  The  human  frame  cannot  subsist 
on  the  most  abutidant  supply  of  intellectual  food.  Life  must  be 
supported  by  something  of  a grosser  kind,  to  be  obtained,  by  the 
larger  portion  of  mankind,  only  by  the  daily  labour  of  their  hands. 
And  He,  who  at  first  <ih  wisdom  and  in  kindness  decreed  that  man 
should  "eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  face,"  will  not  reverse  that 
decree,  or  suffer  any  human  institutions  to  annul  it.  So  long  as 
the  great  mass  of  society  shall  be  compelled  to  consume  almost  all 
their  working-hours  in  gaining  the  means  of  subsistence,  there  must 
be  subordination  of  ranks;  insurmountable  obstacles  must  be  placed 
in  the  way  of  such  an  acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  shall  be 
detrimental  to  the  social  union;  and  the 
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general  formation  of  habits  incompatible  with  a state  of  inferiority 
and  dependence,  rendered  utterly  impossible. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  cannot  now  be  prevented. 
The  population  of  this  country  has  become  a reading  population;  and 
it  can  never  be  reduced  to  itsformer  state  of  ignorance.  Sunday 
schools,  and  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  and  many  other  power- 
ful causes,  which  have  been,  during  several  years,  in  active 
operation,  have  excited  and  cherished  an  almost  universal  desire 
of  knowledge;  and  it  would  be  as  easy  to  "clothe  the  heavens"  in 
perpetual  darkness,  as  to  extinguish  or  to  subdue  this  strong  desire. 
Let  those  who  are  afraid  of  the  effects,  lend  their  wisdom  to  the 
regulation  of  the  causes,  which  they  find  themselves  unable  to 
destroy  or  suspend.  And  above  all,  if  the  higher  ranks  feel 
alarmed  at  the  progressof  knowledge  in  the  lower,  let  them  diligently 
attend  to  the  culture  of  their  own  minds;  and  relinquish?;  those 
frivolous  and  degrading  pursuits,  which  will  render  them  more  and 
more  the  objects,  not  of  admiration  and  envy,  but  of  contempt  and 
ridicule,  to  their  inferiors.  They  who  are  not  under  the  necessity 
of  labouring  in  the  field,  or  at  the  loom,  or  of  ministering  to 
their  own  necessities  by  their  own  personal  labour,  will  always 
enjoy  advantages  for  mental  cultivation  sufficient  to  maintain 
nearly  the  same  relative  distance,  in  respect  of  intellectual  en- 
dowments, that  has  subsisted  in  past  times  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor;  the  higher  and  the  working  classes.  In  all  ages,  natural 
talent  has,  by  its  own  intrinsic  force,  often  emerged  from  the 
deepest  obscurity,  and  elevated  many  far  above  the  rank  in  which 
they  were  born;  andt good  instead  of  evil  has  been  the  result  to 
society  at  large.  And  in  this  age,  and  in  ages  to  come,  natural 
talent,  though  placed  in  much  more  favourable  circumstances,  and 
aided  by  increased  and  increasing  means  of  cultivation,  will,  in  all 
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probability,  do  but  little  more.  Suppose  ten  instead  of  on*  k& 
induced  to  seek  and  enabled  to  attain  stations  far  ssui&erlor  to 

tn  by  £he  c(*rcums  tances  of  th'air  airth,  they  seemed 

to  be  destined,  no  harm,  n©  derangement  in  society  will  follow 

LU^!I-enc:eaSe>  er  even  a . greater,  will  probablj  be  no  more  than 
proportionate  to  the  advancing  state  of  society,  and  the  ever- 
growing demand  for  energy  and  skill.  Besides  It  is  + l,  + 

nature"?  tlflKont^  k??W?*d9e  Is  "vtltKnh^esKuiK’of^* 
nature  still  continuing,  as  they  must  continue,  the  same  an H re- 

quiring  for  their  supply  the  same  exertion  of  manual  labou?dthe 

1nstrurtLnhofhtJhey  ar®  aPPfehens1ve,  who  would  discourage ’the 
instruction  of  the  working  classes,  is  much  diminished  Whpn  t hp 

whole  mass  Is  raised,  aspiring  individuals  are  Checked'  Ken  Klv 

are  Teft*inb  unoraKe"  £'?0*li®d9®"  and  all  others  of  the  same  rank' 
are  iert  in  ignorance,  high  notions  are  much  more  likplv  tn  ho 

theyKandot"fl'll  tKdrawKel?6  eduE5t,,d  yew"  ^ th®  contrast  which 

«!»  when  K KJh  broad  d?K?nc!lineex?lLe! 

rank  enjoy  the  same  means  of  mental  improvement?  no  su?h  flltterino 

aK^Kk^ri^nKT^er1^*0"**1*’  y»",ty:  "°d  ^c^r"9 

to  point"1????  ’ ^consider  ?S2  “feSKs"  ?“ 

?*mus t^a?1  oK ®1nf1e®nce  of  Mechanics'  InstltSSS?  M S?SSS3le*s? 
th?t  thel  SL  J?re  is  some  danger,  and  that  not  inconsiderable! 

fShL^i  y - h0Javs  n?t  in  ear1^  y°uth  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  when  they  are  placed  in  circumstances  which 

a6?!  cfa  d6^ "in  more.knowledge  than  those  with  whom  they  have 
associated  possess,  may  fancy  themselves  much  more  wise  and  knowino 

?he?rthtaeientsal IL'IU  J"d  bVedfct0  entertain  hlghe?  ”tlSSs,CSfW  * 
their  talents  and  acquirements  than  are  just  or  becoming.  On  very 
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DuffethtIlD-lty«nHtt!irri]0n?  + ag0^b?en  decl  a red  , that  "knowledge 

its  lustrp'tsrnichoH6  d13nl*y  laming  is  not  uncommonly  debased, 
it  lustre  tarnished,  and  its  value  deteriorated  by  Dride  anH 

arrogance  and  superciliousness,  amonqst  those,  whose  infancy  was 

3!!riiSeh.0n  the  3ap  °J  scie"ce’  and  who  have  passed  all  !hei> 
days  in  her  sacred  and  most  favoured  seatss  I hope  then  th=>t 

they  whom  I now  address,  will  not  be  offended,  S?P?ons1dir  m! 

aaainstUaPHa0US  * If  IL.nJea,vour  t0  Put  them  upon  their  guard 
nreserip  thom9|r  t0  whicb .th,e^  are  Peculiarly  exposed;  and  to 
their  own^h***  ?"1  90  6V V Wl11  Prove  as  unfavourable  to 

which  ?h2v  Ko?n^er,fla^  ?Vhe  reputation  of  the  Institute  to 
y belong . And  I know  not  how  I can  more  successful  1 v 
endeavour  to  obtain  this  very  desirable  end,  ?han  by  pllcina 

wi(ir6i^°U  as  comprehensive  a view  as  I am  able,  and  as  our^ime 

will  be1ablP°tnt^erinUbheCtS  °f  human  knowledge,  from  which  yo'u 
will  be  able  to  judge  how  very  little  of  all  that  is  to  be  known 

^Plend id "talents"  bnHPe£S?£S  °f  the  9reatest  leisure,  of  the  most 
-piencna  talents,  and  of  the  most  persevering  industry*  and  rnn~ 

sequently , how  very  limited  and  imperfect  must  be  the  attainments 
of  those  who  can  devote  only  a small  portion  of  their  time  and  ^ 
attention  to  intellectual  pursuits.  - tneir  zime  and 

nativIhvii?eoont  b°y>  wl?°^e  feet  have  never  stray.ed  beyond  his 

bt  VZT  w^h  admiration  the  structure,  humble  as  it 

may  oe,  that  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  reliqion;  and  has 

?h*'ld?h  °f  a^maI? s 1 011  more  s Pacious  , or  of  an  equipage  more  splendid 
J v t5”«gf  the  village  squire.  The  brook  tha  tmurm^s  byhis 
lowiy  cottage  is  to  him  a mighty  stream;  the  v i 1 I a a^-areen  on  whiVh 
he  pursues  his  youthful  sports.  Is,  In  his  Imagination?  * w?2e 
fw.enslv?  P|a1n;  and  the  mound  on  which  he  gambols.  Is,  In  his’ 

2o?Kc?s  Mstyv™2rtain;  H,1s  first  v1s1t  to9ti?e  n«t  SirkStltSwn 

Eh/^imth  + v«ews,  and  enlarges  his  conceptions.  Carry  him  to 
the  County-town;  show  him  the 
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metropolis;  place  him  in  a cathedral;  let  him  see  the  halls  of 
nobles,  and  the  palaces  of  kings,  and  all  his  delusions  vanish, 
and  he  returns  home  prepared  to  form  a just  estimate  of  the  objects 
of  his  youthful  wonder,  and  astonished  that  he  ever  thought  of 
them  otherwise  than  they  now  appear  tp  him. 

So  it  happens  in  the  intellectual  world.  The  man  who  by  the 
diligent  employment  of  the  little  leisure  he  can  redeem  from 
bodily  toil,  and  by  the  steady  use  of  such  means  as  may  come 
within  his  reach,  attains  to  some  good  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  any  branch  of  science,  or  to  some  superficial  knowledge  of 
several  branches,  is  too  apt  to  imagin’  that  his  acquirements 
are  exceedingly  great;  and  comparing  himself  with  those  with 
whom  he  usually  associates,  he  grows  proud  of  the  eminence  to 
which,  by  his  own  steady  exertions,  he  has  raised  himself  in  the 
midst  of  them.  He  regards  his  achievements  as  something  wonderful; 
and  because  he  converses  with  those  only  who  are  more  ignorant 
than  himself,  he  can  scarcely  conceive  that  there  are  any  more 
wise,  or  more  knowing  than  he.  So  extensive  does  his  sum  of 
knowledge  appear  to  him,  that  he  flatters  himself  he  can  have 
little  more  to  gain. 

It  was  on  the  observation  of  this  too  natural  and  common 
propensity,  it  is  probable,  that  the  Poet  grounded  his  maxim,* 

"A  little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing;" 
and  the  advice  which  he  adds,  in  the  words  that  follow, 

"Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring: 

There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again." 

Although  I cannot  altogether  approve  of  this  advice,  being  per- 
suaded that  even  a very  little  knowledge  is  better  than  utter 
ignorance;  yet  I am  equally  convinced  that  shallow  draughts  of 
knowledge  too  frequently  occa- 
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sion  mental  intoxication,  and  that  a little  learning  is  too  com- 
monly attended  with  self-conceit.  More  copious  draughts  are  un- 
doubtedly the  best  means  either  of  preventing  such  mental  intoxica- 
tion, or  of  restoring  the  mind  to  a sober  state;  but  where  these 
cannot  be  enjoyed,  the  mere  consideration  of  the  depth  and  copious- 
ness of  the  spring,  may  produce  very  beneficial  effects.  When  any 
man  feels  proud  of  his  knowledge,  it  is  evident,  that  whatever  may 
be  his  attainments,  he  knows  not  what  knowledge  means;  and  that  in 
one  branch  of  it,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  the  knowledge 
of  self,  he  is  lamentably  deficient.  The  remaining  lines  of  the 
passage  I have  just  cited,  from  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  may  be  fitly 
applied  to  the  case  of  those  who  are  in  danger  of  thinking  too  highly 
of  themselves,  on  account  of  some  slight  attainments  in  knowledge. 
"Fir'd  at  first  sight  of  what  the  Muse  imparts. 

In  fearless  youth,  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts; 

While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  minds 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind; 

But  more  advanced,  behold,  with  strange  surprize. 

New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise. 

So  pleas'd  at  first  the  towering  alps  we  try. 

Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  totread  the  sky; 

Th ' eternal  snows  appear  already  past. 

And  the  first  cilotids  and  mountains  seem  the  last: 

But,  those  attained,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthened  way; 

The  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wandering  eyes. 

Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  alps  on  alps  arise." 

My  object,  at  this  time,  is  to  assist  you,  my  friends,  in  con- 
templating the  wid ely-s pread  hills,  and  the  towering  alps  of  knowl- 
edge, and  to  set  before  you  the  distant  scenes  of  science,  that, 
contrasting  these  with  the  lowly  vales  and  the  bounded  level  of 
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with  any  branch  of  science,  or  to  some  superficial  knowledge  of 
several  branches,  is  too  apt  to  imagine  that  his  acquirements 
are  exceedingly  great,  and  comparing  himself  with  those  with 
whom  he  usually  associates,  he  grows  proud  of  the  eminence  to 
which,  by  his  own  steady  exertions,  he  has  raised  himself  in  the 
midst  of  them.  He  regards  his  achievements  as  something  wonderful  5 
and  because  he  converses  with  those  only  who  are  more  ignorant 
than  himself,  he  can  scarcely  conceive  that  there  are  any  more 
wise,  or  more  knowing  than  he.  So  extensive  does  his  sum  of 
knowledge  appear  to  him,  that  he  flatters  himself  he  can  have 
little  more  to  gain. 

It  was  on  the  observation  of  this  too  natural  and  common 
propensity,  it  is  probable,  that  the  Poet  grounded  his  maxim,* 

"A  little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing;" 
and  the  advice  which  he  adds,  in  the  words  that  follow, 

"Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring: 

There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again." 

Although  I cannot  altogether  approve  of  this  advice,  being  per- 
suaded that  even  a very  little  knowledge  is  better  than  utter 
ignorance;  yet  I am  equally  convinced  that  shallow  draughts  of 
knowledge  too  frequently  occa- 
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sion  mental  intoxication,  and  that  a little  learning  is  too  com- 
monly attended  with  self-conceit.  More  copious  draughts  are  un- 
doubtedly this  best  means  either  of  preventing  such  mental  intoxica- 
tion, or  of  restoring  the  mind  to  a sober  state;  but  where  these 
cannot  be  enjoyed,  the  mere  consideration  of  the  depth  and  copious- 
ness of  the  spring,  may  produce  very  beneficial  effects.  When  any 
man  feels  proud  of  his  knowledge,  it  is  evident,  that  whatever  may 
be  his  attainments,  he  knows  not  what  knowledge  means;  and  that  in 
one  branch  of  it,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  the  knowledge 
of  self,  he  is  lamentably  deficient.  The  remaining  lines  of  the 
passage  I have  just  cited,  from  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  may  be  fitly 
applied  to  the  case  of  those  who  are  in  danger  of  thinking  too  highly 
of  themselves,  on  account  of  some  slight  attainments  in  knowledge. 
"Fir'd  at  first  sight  of  what  the  Muse  imparts. 

Infearless  youth,  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts; 

While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  minds 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind; 

But  more  advanced,  behold,  with  strange  surprize. 

New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise. 

So  pleas'd  at  first  the  towering  alps  we  try. 

Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  totread  the  sky; 

Th V eternal  snows  appear  already  past. 

And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last: 

But,  those  attained,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthened  way; 

The  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wandering  eyes. 

Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  alps  on  alps  arise." 

My  object,  at  this  time,  is  to  assist  you,  my  friends,  in  con- 
tempi  ating  thewi d ely-s  pread  hills,  and  the  towering  alps  of  knowl- 
edge, and  to  set  before  you  the  distant  scenes  of  science,  that, 
contrasting  these  with  the  lowly  vales  and  the  bounded  level  of 
your  attainments,  you.nmay  be  induced  to  form  and  cherish  that 
modest,  sober,  humble  opinion  of  your  talents  and  acquisitions, 
which..,  a.s.  it  becomes  even  the  wisest  anc  the  most  learned,  so  i t 
has  ever  formed  a bright  and  d i s ti ngui sh i ng~ f ea ture__6T 
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the  character  of  all  who  have  truly  deserved  those  honourable 
appel 1 a ti  o ns  . 

The  subjects  of  human  knowledge  are  THE  CREATOR  and  HIS  WORKS. 

I.  And  what,  my  friends,  is  comprehended  in  the  knowledge 
of  THE  CREATOR?  Much  more  than  any  human  mind  can  grasp*  It  was 
long  ago  asked  by  one  who  had  evidently  paid  norlittle  attention 
to  the  important  subject,  "Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find  out  God? 
Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection?"  Artd  since  the 
days  of  Zophar  no  one  has  had  the  presumption  to  stand  forward 
and  to  avow,  that  in  this  vast  and  arduous  enquiry,  he  had  been 
successful.  Yet  who  can  be  uninterested  in  this  great  subject? 

Who  does  not  feel  that  his  happiness  is  deeply  concerned  in  his 
obtaining  some  knowledge  of  the  existence,  the  perfections,  the 
natural  and  moral  government  of  Him  who  made  and  who  rules  him? 

Who  is  not  bound  to  learn  what  He  requires  from  his  creatures;  and 
what  He  encourages  them  in  return  to  expect?  And  whence  is  the 
knowledge  6f  the  Almighty  Creator  and  Ruler  of  man,  to  be  obtained, 
but  from  his  works,  his  ways,  and  his  word?  Supposing  that  we  have 
ability  and  leisure  to  apply  to  these  sources;  to  ask  of  every 
part  of  creation,  of  every  act  of  Providence,  of  every  page  of 
revelation,  what  it  teaches  concerning  God,  (a  supposition, 
however,  which  cannot  for  a moment  be  entertained,)  yet  much  more 
would  remain  to  be  sought  after,  arid  to  be  known.  For  how  could 
we  be  sure  that  we  had  heard  and  interpreted  the  answers  of  these 
oracles  aright?  that  we  had  perceived  and  solved  every  difficulty 
and  every  objection  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  conclusions  to 
which  we  have  advanced?  Can  we,  or  ought  we,  to  be  satisfied  with 
these  conclusions,  before  we  have  examined  those  which  have  been 
drawn  in  the  same  process  of  enquiry,  by  others,  and  well  weighed 
the  difficulties  which  may  have  occurred  to 
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them?  But  what  life  is  long  enough  for  such  an  investigation? 

What  mind  is  equal  to  such  labour?  Time  would  fail  me  if  I were 
to  attempt,  even  in  the  most  cursory  manner,  to  describe  the  sub- 
jects comprised  in  the  department  of  knowledge  of  which  I am 
speaking.  The  knowledge  of  the  Great  Creator  is  religious  knowledge: 
and  when  I remind  you  that  this  comprehends  an  intimate  acquaintance 
not  only  with  Natural,  but  with  Revealed  Religion;  that  it  is  the 
knowledge  of  God;  of  our  duty  in  all  the  various  relations  we  sustain, 
and  in  all  the  circumstances  in  which  we  can  be  placed;  and  of  our 
expectations;  of  the  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  Judaism  and 
of  Christianity,  of  the  objections  of  scepticism  or  infidelity,  and 
of  the  arguments  by  which  these  objections  may  be  repelled;  of  what 
has,  in  different  ages,  and  by  different  sects,  been  believed  as 
religious  doctrine,  and  of  what  we  are  warranted  by  the  sacred 
oracles,  to  believe,  I shall  have  suggested  enough  to  convince  you 
that  this  subject  is  as  extensive  as  it  is  important,  and  that  the 
proficiency,  even  of  the  most  studious  and  the  most  wise,  in  this 
first  branch  of  human  knowledge,  must  necessarily  be  very  limited 
and  imperfect.  — In  all  ages  there  have  been  many  who  either  "by 
wisdom"  or  by  folly  "knew  not  God";  who  have  "worshipped  and  served 
the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator"  and  dishonoured  Him,  and 
debased  themselves  by  their  idolatries.  The  mythologies  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  of  Egypt  and  of  Hindostan:  of  the  eastern  and  the 

western  worlds;  with  all  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies,  by  which 
learned  priests  and  untutored  savages  have  sought  to  propitiate 
their  numerous  deities,  are  matters  of  knowledge,  unimportant  in- 
deed in  comparison  with  many  other  things,  yet  not  destitute  of 
interest  or  utility.  Many  more  particulars  might  be  mentioned  as 
comprehended  in  religious  knowledge;  but  I feel  that  I am 
treading  upon  tender  ground,  and  having  said  enough 
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to  answer  the  purpose  I have  in  view,  I pass  on  to  the  next 
division  of  my  subject. 

II.  Turning  from  the  Creator  to  his  works,  what  an  immense 
field  of  enquiry  opens  before  us!  boundless  in  its  extent,  and  in 
every  part  crowded  with  objects  to  engage  the  attention,  to  excite 
the  curiosity,  and  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  human  mind. 

1.  Let  us  look  first  to  the  starry  heavens.  "The  brilliant 
objects  which  there  meet  our  wondering  eye,  are  too  distant"  you 
will  say,  " too  inaccessible  to  be  known  by  man."  Their  distance 
is  indeed  almost  inconceivably  great.  The  nearest  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  accurate  calculations,  is  above  80,000  times  further 
from;  our  earth,  than  our  earth  is  from  the  sun,  that  is,  about 
80,000  times  ninety-five  millions  of  miles;  and  such  is  the  distance 
of  others,  that  their  light,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  200,000  miles 
in  a second  of  time,  has  been  300,000  years  in  reaching  the  earth. 

Of  each  individual  star,  therefore,  we  can  know  little  more  than 
that  it  Is  a luminous  body,  shining  with  unborrowed  light,  and  placed 
in  a certain  situation  relative  to  other  similar  bodies.  But  these 
very  distant  stars,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  fixed  stars,  have 
been  objects  of  attentive  observation  to  philosophers  of  all  ages; 
and,  in  modern  times,  by  means  of  telescopes,  many  curious  and 
wonderful  phenomena  respecting  them,  have  been di sco vered . The  de- 
tail of  these  phenomena,  and  all  the  speculations  and  theories  to 
which  they  have  given  birth,  are  things  to  be  known,  and  in  a very 
high  degree  interesting.  But  to  become  acquainted  with  the  results 
of  the  observations  and  the  labours  of  Halley  and  Maskelyne,  of 

Bode  and  La  Lande,  of  Bradley,  and  of  Herschell,  of  Brinkley  and 
of  Pond,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  a multitude  of  other  celebrated 
astronomers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  whose  works  are  in  our  hands, 
would  require  not  only  long  and 
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persevering  study,  but  no  mean  proficiency  in  several  of  the  highest 
branches  of  science. 

2.  Among  those  luminaries  of  the  heavens  which  shine  by  their 
own  unborrowed  light,  there  is  one  much  nearer  tb  us,  and  apparently, 
but  perhaps  not  really;*;  much  larger  than  the  rest.  This  is  our 

Sun,  around  which  twenty-nine  bodies,  consisting  of  primary  planets 
and  satellites,  or  moons,  all  illuminated  by  it,  are  unceasingly, 
and  with  various  degrees  of  velocity,  revolving.  These  form  wfiat 
we  call  our  solar  system,  and  the  phenomena  which  these  bodies, 
singly  or  collectively  considered,  display,  are  very  interesting 
subjects  of  knowledge.  In  this  system  the  Sun  alone  is  fixed;  since 
besides  a revolution  on  its  own  axis,  it  is  thought  to  have  a motion 
round  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solar  system,  and  a progressive 
motion  in  absolute  space.  The  secondary  planets  or  moons  move 
round  the  primary  planets,  and  all  these,  in  certain  periods  of 
time,  move  round  the  Sun.  The  form  and  extent  of  the  orbit  in  whibh 
each  of  these  bodies  revolves,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  revolu- 
tion, are  with  the  greatest  certainty  ascertained:  the  distance 

of  each  from  the  common  centre,  the  Sun;  and  the  position  of  each 
in  reference  to  thee  Sun  and  to  any  other  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
whether  fixed  or  wandering,  at  any  given  moment,  can  be  precisely 
and  unerringly  determined:  the  magnitude  and  the  density  of  each, 

with  a great  variety  of  other  curious  particulars  respecting  them, 
have  been  discovered  by  astronomers,  and  may  be  easily,  and  are 
very  generally  known.  With  the  mere  facts  of  astronomy,  it  is  not 
a matter  of  much  difficulty,  to  become  familiarly  acquainted.  Any 
one  may  learn  to  say  that  the  orbits  in  which  the  planets  move, 
are  elliptical;  that  the  planets  move  through  equal  areas  in  equal 
times;  that  the  mean  distance  of  the  nearest  planet.  Mercury,  from 
^ the  Sun,  is  thirty-two  millions  of  miles,  while  that  . 
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of  the  Herschel  , the  most  remote,  is  eighteen  hundred  millions 
of  miles;  that  the  one  revolves  round  the  Sun  in  about  88  of 
our  days;  and  the  other  in  nearly  the  same  number  of  our  years*: 
that  Mercury  moves  in  its  orbit  at  the  rate  of  110,000  miles  in 
an  hour,  or  30  miles  in  a second;  while  the  Herschel  moves  only 
four  miles  in  a second.  Any  one  may  be  able  to  say,  that  the 
Sun  has  329,630  times  the  quantity  of  matter  which  our  globe 
has;  and  Saturn  93  1/2  times;  and  that  the  quantity  of  lead 
which  on  our  earth  weighs  exactly  one  pound,  would  at  the  Sun 
weigh  221bs.  15  oz.  16dwts.  8 3/4  grs.J  and  at  Saturn,  1 lb. 

3 oz.  8 dwts.  20  1/11  grains.**  But  the  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
or  of  our  solar  system,  consists  not  in  a mere  acquaintance  with 
such  truths  as  discovered  by  others,  but  with  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples on  which  these  truths  depend.  It  is  not  by  looking  at 
the  heavenly  bodies,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful 
telescopes,  that  we  can  learn  these  truths.  We  may  receive  them 
with  perfect  confidence,  from  patient  and  scientific  observers, 
and  with  this  second-hand  knowledge,  the  generali ty  of  men  must 
be  content;  but  he  only  can  h ^ said  properly  to  know  them,  who 
has  formed  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  matter  and 
of  motion;  and  with  all  those  abstract  sciences  which  are 
essentially  necessary  to  enable  the  astronomer  to  calculate 
with  such  unerring  certainty,  the  movements  of  bodies  so  vast 
and  so  distant. 

3.  Bringing  down  our  thoughts  from  the  heavens  above  us, 
and  confining  them  to  the  globe  which  the  Creator  has  appointed 
to  be  our  dwelling-place,  how  numerous  are  the  subjects  of  knowl- 
edge that  present  themselves  to  usl 

Our  attention  is  first  of  all  naturally  directed  to  the 
atmosphere , by  which  our  globe  is  every  where  sur- 


O 
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*83  1/2  years.  **See  Discourse  on  the  Objects,  &c . of 

Science,  p.  47. 
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rounded,  abounding  with  many  striking  phenomena;  the  region  of 
clouds  and  rain,  of  mist  and  dew,  of  snow  and  hail,  of  lightning 
and  thunder,  of  winds  and  tempests.  Is  the  height  of  this  atmos- 
phere limited?  How  is  that  limit  to  be  ascerta i ned ? • -Has  it  any 
weight?  How  is  that  to  be  found?  What  is  its  amount?  Is  it  in 
all  places,  in  all  circumstances,  and  at  all  times  the  same?  If 
’t  varies,  what  are  the  causes  — and  what  the  effects  of  the  variation? 
What  resistance  does  it  offer  to  bodies  moving  through  it?  How  is 
that  resistance  to  be  calculated?  And  what  influence  does  it  pro- 
duce on  the  path  described  by  such  bodies.  What  is  the  substance 
of  this  subtile,  yet  powerful  fluid?  If  compound,  of  what  is  it 
composed?  Whence  does  it  derive  the  power  it  evidently  possesses 
of  supporting  life  and  flame?  How  is  the  waste  of  that  power 
perpetually  renewed?  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  numerous 
changes  which  bodies  exposed  to  its  influence,  undergo?  What 
are  the  laws  which  light  and  sound  observe  in  their  transmission 
through  the  atmosphere?  Curious  and  wonderful  effects,  varying 
according  to  seasons,  arid  times,  and  place,  are  continually  exhibited 
in  the  atmosphere,  what  are  the  causes  of  these,  and  how  do  they 
operate? — Such  enquiries  as  these,  and  they  might  be  araatly  in- 
creased, naturally  suggest  themselves  to  a'  contemplative  sand 
searching  mind;  but  the  answers  must  be  the  result  of  long  personal 
observation,  of  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  observations 
and  experiments  of  scientific  observers  in  different  periods  and 
in  different  regions  of  the  globe,  of  a."  accurate  knowledge  of 
Electricity,  Magnetism,  Galvinism,  and  other  branches  of  Natural 
Phi losophy . 

Turn  we  next  to  the  Earth  itself:  concerning  which  it  is 

natural  to  ask.  What  is  its  magnitude?  What  is  its  form?  What  is 
the  extent  of  the  orbit  which  it  annually  describes  round  the  sun? 

In  what  position,  and  with 


queJcel’of  itsdform  a 3 -t  ln  orblt’  a"d  what  are  the  conse- 

be  Ssclrtlined?  ?hp^d  m Position?  And  how  are  these  things  to 
and^onf i dent  1 3 h3^cLn  slmilar  questions  are  answered  minutely 

they  are  answered'  correctlJ^Such  ^s^uranc/®  t0  t5at 

aned,by  • p?culiar  mineralogical  character,  or  by 
pecuiiar  remains  of  animals  or  vegetables.  Whence  this  st^tlfica- 

*2°"’  ??neral  30  orderly;  and  whence  the  irregularities  that 

;Sb“is;:"?  s5?uai„bih?oe^Tirati0n  °f  that  ”«"•  ?i?*?Sn*£?*th. 

Of  the  rIsCl-°  I?  wh?cf?  we  can  gain  access;  the  collection 

n*'!  n^f«?eSUl  °f.s^ch  an  examination  by  others;  the  deducina  of 

it ,th:pl:?iho".:s,sf  ?h.,,&.™iselvus#vr the  f « •» 

scarcely  equa?°  — But°thean'  and  ‘he  limits  of  his  little  life  are 

op- 

b^brought^i  thin  "any  Orderly  ^e*«  ™Tt1  tSdlSS”  ’bodies^* 
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leek  f or Uno1  o thermo ccupat'i on  Srhirt^6  I^^^^^^^^Togyl^eed 

s??^cr,nTaTaou"ra"d a?. 

know!  edqe  that  qh^n  h0nfl^1?nSX  and  t0  gain  for  ourselves  the 
exertion^’  J.SS^tfSuM 

sub  ject6ofXhumand knowledge?^  bS?  wha^t  ilnf  ^ uESj?eran3^ ‘h’’65 1*  n9 
nTde?  ?cqo8ai„ntanCe  W?  ?h  'scie^ce^ ’woClS ’b^" JeSSlred 

in  order  to  gain  a comp!  ete  know!  edge  of  the  earth's  «;i.v.fira  ,,<n’ 

SSVSf1^ 

places  and  thSi*.  9 t0  the  land  and  water  their  proper 

f d ’th  Just  measurements;  in  the  ocean  to  fix  riahtlv 

on  the  fiSrf proportion  the  islands  with  which  it  is  studded? 

and  ^to  «a«r^r;h9eei;V"?hhL0r?nrtrt5ceVarl0i'S  Cha,nS  "““"tains . 
innumerable  rivers  with  a?l  thoir  Ir^ue+0Ut  tbe  course  of  almost 

s:,.,.s-,jsss.:  ia52?^£-:Ki}^K:5=fsP”,?5Kis  ?“22“* 

of  this  our  native  island  hwa  net*  Jfi  iea^  figure  and  size  even 

oT?hiymoir^?^  :;s'?Ji{ti5:,di.t.nc. 
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and  of  its  cities;  the  heights  of  its  mountains  and  its  hills,  the 
course  of  its  rivers,  and  other  circumstances  belonging  to  the 
geography  of  England,  have  been  determined  only  by  means  of  long 
continued  scientific  observations  and  measurements,  carried  on  by 
learned  and  experienced  mathematicians.  How  many  observations  are 
to  be  made,  how  many  voyages  and  travels  of  discovery  are  to  be 
performed,  how  many  scientific  operations  are  to  be  effected,  before 
a correct  picture  of  the  earth  can  be  drawn,  before  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  every  place  oii  the  surface  of  the  globe  can  be  known^ 
before  all  the  mountains  can  be  measured,  and  every  lake,  sea,  and 
ocean  sounded;  before  all  the  phenomena  of  currents  and  of  tides 
can  be  learned;  before  a correct  picture  of  the  earth's  surface  can 
be  drawn;  that  is,  before  a perfect  knowledge  of  geography  can  be 
obtained.  And  let  me  further  observe,  that  supposing  we  did  know 
most  accurately  the  measure  of  every  continent  and  island,  of  every 
ocean  and  sea,  every  lake  and  bay;  the  soundings  of  every  part  of 
the  mighty  deep,  the  height  of  every  mountain,  and  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  every  spot,  with  every  other  fact  relating  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  we  could  not  yet  be  said  to  know  geography, 
unless  we  also  understood  the  principles  by  which  all  these  facts 
are  ascertained. 

Look  we  next  to  the  vegetable  covering  of  the  earth.  How 
numerous  are  the  varied  tribes  of  tree’s,  and  shrubs,  and  plants, 
that  are  spread  over  its  surface!  What  are  their  distinctive 
characters?  What  affinity  do  they  bear  to  each  other?  What  are 
their  names?  What  is  the  nature  of  their  structure  and  the  final 
cause  of  its  peculiarities  in  different  plants?  Wherein  consists 
their  life?  What  is  the  arrangement,  what  is  the  office  of  the 
different  vessels  which  even  the  most  minute  and  the  simplest 
contain?  Of  what  elements  are  they  composed?  To  what  purposes 
useful  to  man  or  beast  may  they  be 
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applied?  Whence  do  they  derive  their  taste,  their  fragrance,  or 
their  colouring?  How  are  they  nourished?  To  what  diseases  are 
they  liable?  What  purposes  do  they  answer  in  the  general  economy 
of  nature?  — How  extensive  the  k ’.vledge  that  is  necessary  to  the 
solution  of  these  and  many  other  questions  of  a similar  kind  which 
might  be  proposed!  How  numerous  the  experiments,  how  minute  and 
persevering  the  observation  require'  for  the  explanation  of  many 
curious  and  interesting  phenomena,  exhibited  in  the  vegetable 
world!  The  extent  of  this  world  indeed  is  not  yet  fully  discovered; 
many  regions  of  our  globe  have  hitherto  been  either  not  all  or  only 
partially  explored  by  the  botanist;  the  depths  of  the  ocean  have 
not  been  searched;  and  without  doubt,  a large  addition  is  yet  to 
be  made  to  the  60,000  species  of  plants  now  known  to  exist.  If 
any  one  were  to  pursue  the  science  of  Botany  alone,  he  would  find 
in  that  pursuit  enough;  to  employ  all  his  time  and  thoughts. 

But  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  not  only  adorned  with  a great 
variety  of  vegetables,  it  is  the  abode  of  myriads  of  living  creatures, 
each  fulfilling  his  part  in  the  great  family  of  nature,  and  re-r 
joicing  in  existence.  But  who  will  enumerate  the  tribes  that  move 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  exist  beneath  it,  that  people  the 
air,  or  fill  the  mighty  deep  and  its  tributary  waters?  Who  will 
arrange  the  countless  animals  comprising  the  larger  divisions  of 
quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects;  all  them  all  by 
their  names;  tell  us  where  they  live,  and  how  ,iey  live;  describe 
to  us  their  infinitely  varied  structure,  and  show  us  how  wisely  in 
every  instance  it  is  adapted  to  their  situation  and  wants;  and  make 
us  acq uai ntedcwi th  their  habits  and  manners?  Who  will  detect  and 
describe  those  animalculae,  those  minute  living  creatures,  which 
elude  the  most  piercing  unassisted  eye  of  man,  which  swarm  in 
every  drop  of  almost  every  liquid;  who  will  rehearse  to  us  the 
wonders  of  their  little  frame,  and  explain  to  us 
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their  office  in  the  economy  of  animated  nature?  In  almost  every 
iige  and  in  every  region  in  which  knowledge  has  been  valued  and 
cultivated,  there  have  been  minds  of  no  ordinary  powers  sedulously 
occupied  in  the  investigation  of  the  interesting  subjects  to  which 
the  questions  I have  now  proposed  relate;  and  very  large  and  - 
valuable  are  the  stores  of  information  on  these  subjects  that  have 
been  thus  collected;  but  equal,  if  not  yet  greater  treasures  remain 

f?  *h^mafsed:  t0  re*ard  the  patient  industry  of  future  labourers 
in  thrspleasing  part  of  the  field  of  science,  and  to  add  to  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge.  More  than  12,000  species  of  livinq 
creatures  are  furnished  by  our  own  island  alone,  to  the  student 
of  Wa tur a 1 Hi s to ry ; how  immense,  how  inconceivably  great  the  number 
P??P]e  the  aarth,  in  all  its  varied  regions!  How 

llt/:-?*C?n  beknowr  of  all  this  living  world,  by  the 
most  laborious,  skilful,  and  persevering  enquirer! 

Anri  iinn!!y^1etk“S  §lan£e’  foT  We  can  do  n0  more,  at  the  numerous 
nJr  ,IcP![tanL  S^bMfMtS4.0f  knowl  -dge  connected  with  the  nature  and 

nr  +heSr.0f  UAN ; t0  whom  1 t is  given  to  walk  erect  amidst  these 
works  of  the  Creator,  and  to  exercise  dominion  over  them.  This 
highly  favoured  creature  appears  eminently  distinguished  by  being 
composed  of  two  parts,  body  and  mind.  The  bodily  part  of  man  is  a 
collection  of  wonders;  not  altogether  peculiar  to  the  human  frame. 
The  general  structure  of  the  body,  its  bones,  its  muscles,  its 
nerves,  its  vessels,  with  all  the  purposes  th ey  respectively  serve. 

frivAn'pSianh^rhin  whlch.they  tmpl  i s h them;  the  mechanical  con- 
trivances which  appear  in  eve: ; ;imb,  in  every  joint,  and  in  the 

viscera;  the  means  adopted  to  maintain  the  good  ord^v-  of  the  whole 
and  of  every  part;  the  occasional  derangement  of  the  curious, 
complicated  system,  the  causes  which  produce  it,  and  the  methods  by 
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which  it  may  be  remedied  and  order  restored,  are  matters  in  which 
we  are  all  deeply  interested,  but  which  require  many  continued 
observations,  many  well  conducted  experiments,  and  no  little  ac- 
quaintance with  various  branches  of  science.  To  obtain  the  know- 
ledge  of  these  things,  and  to  apply  that  knowledge  to  the  benefit 
of  their  fell owmen , many  devote  a very  considerable  portion  of 
their  lives;  and  after  all,  are  obliged  to  confess  that  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  learned.  The  sciences  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Medic-.ne,  arenot  yet  perfect.  Jy  * 

. But  the  intellectual  part  of  our  frame,  as  it  is  of  far  higher 
importance  than  the  corporeal —so  it  presents  more  and  more  interest- 
ing, and  more  difficult  subjects  of  knowledge.  What  constitutes 
mind,  and  how  it  is  united  with  the  body,  are  points  on  which  men 
have  in  all  ages  busied  themselves,  but  hitherto  to  little  purpose; 

?[leorie?  which  have  been  formed  on  these  curious  subjects,  and 
the  arguments  by  whsch  they  have  been  either  refuted  or  maintained 
form  no  unimportant  part  of  knowledge.  We  know  nothing  more 
certainly  than  that  we  have  a mind.  To  that  mind  various  powers 
1b,hIii^SAand  1°  wonderful  are  these  powers  in  their  operation,  so 
wholly  dependent  upon  them  is  the  business  and  the  comfort  of  life 
that  tney  naturally  and  necessarily  become  objects  of  deep  interest 
and  minute  investigation  to  man  himself.  But  how  much  may  fSirly 
be  saio  to  be  comprised  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind!  What 
patient  and  accurate  observation  does  it  require  to  collect  all  the 
phenomena  of  sensation,  reflection,  association,  imagination,  of 
whs  i^  ’ tte*W11l!>  thu  motlons  • the  passions,  the  affections! 

ShlLik11"  what  are  necessary  to  arrange  these 

phenomena,  and  to  duce  from  :±-;r.  the  laws  to  which  all  the 

operations  of  the  mind,  and  all  the  affections  of  the  heart  are 
subject ! And  thence  agaik,  as  a most  im- 
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fo^thP  pnnHurl  iieJn0wl!dge  °f Jhe  human  mind»  to  devise  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  and  the  Government  of  life! 

oh??n^nL  ^nkK°W  °I  whatever  is  comprehended  in  mental 

hnw  be  obtained;  supposing  that  we  have  fully  learned 

h°!  ,!5nHb°d  ly  K?n^e!  conve^  ldeas  to  the  mind,  by  what  means 
^nH  +«nd  1S  e^abled  to  retain,  to  arrange,  and  to  combine  them, 

Pvni£?nrf?r/*f5e,Vt  Pleasure;  supposing  that  we  can  satisfactorily 
explain  all  the  phenomena  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties, 
many  very  important  subjects  of  knowledge,  which  owe  thei?  exfstlnce 

attpnt-iinn^rC  + hf  ?f.the  various  mental  powers,  would  next  claim  our 
the  nf  science  of  pure  mathematics,  for  instance,  that  is, 

with  f nUjber  a*?d  of  figure,  which,  "having  nothing  to  do 

crpat?™  n£%!I0^depend^  at  a11  upon  ma  tter , " is  at  once  the 
*ct«n* °u. 0f  the  h“man  mind’  and  a magnificent  exhibition  of  its 

ene?Sils  and^hP^nAi  • St‘:eSUli1n9  fr0m  the  exercise  of  the  same 
and.  the  application  of  pure  mathematics  to  matter,  the 

suhior?  branches  of  mixed  mathematics  may  here  be  mentioned  as 

hvdi?fnlir?f  ^nowledge;  such  as  mechanics,  hydrostatics, 

hydraulTcs,  acoustics,  optics,  astronomy,  and  some  others.  To 

onp?!tinnc  ^ore  compiete  our  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the 
knnl  ihal  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  we  ought  further  to 

know  what  the.  pact! cul ar  faculty  of  imagination  has  produced.  E^t 

TLint  kN?16^S  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  works 

Sorld  Jnri  S?cI1C-Z?n  + ^el0n92n9  t0  every  civilized  nation  of  the 
world,  and  also  with  the  productions  of  the  sister  arts  of  sculpture, 

wnr£tlf1h-  Whdt  individual  can  gain  access  to  all  the 

*JlCh  5he  human  imagination  has  conceived  and  executed?  They 
nno  + ^er  9 1 a rge  Portion  of  the  globe:  the  works  of 

poetry  and  fiction  are  composed  in  a great  variety  of  languages,  and 
are  too  numerous  to  be  brought  together;  far  too  numerous9 
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be  £v?"  superficially  known;  by  the  most  industrious  reader. 

arey  thP^nmhlJ  I!  Jrue>  are  not  worth  knowing;  but  of  those  which 
are,  the  number  is  by  no  means  small. 

aCe  many  other  tilings  to  be  known  respecting  Man;  mo  e 
indeed  than  I can  now  enumerate.  Men  are  endowed  not  only  i th  the 
power  of  thinking,  but  with  the  faculty  of  speech,  by  m"  ns  of  which 
JJeykSa!3  ^°mmuni  cate  their  thoughts  to  each  other.  But  the  terms 
in  which  they  clothe  their  ideas  are  exceedingly  various;  or  if 
?r  ?Inall£  ,e  same,  so  changed  by  various  circumstances,  that  it 

«nUmberlaS^  instances  impossible  or  very  difficult  to  discover 
LhLcC0?ran-2:igin;  iVen  in  our  own  iittle  island,  by  what  various 
nf  aSH  1 dlffeCen1:  Places  , are  thet  same  things  called.  The  language 

man  wo-7  Sh^npaiSS-.-Sni  ntel  Ilgibl?  t0  an  Eng1i'shman,  while  an  English- 
'd  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue  to  a Scottish  highlander.  Ex- 
tending  our  views,  we  perceive  that  there  are  nearly  as  many  Jif- 

+h0eninKai19Ua3es^  as  there  are  nations  and  tribes  on  the  face  of 
3tu  a^SOi!  many  languages  once  spoken,  are  spoken 

no  longer.  The  methods  by  which  men  impart  their  thoughts  to  others 

whIUISb  a^ery  cur20us  and  important  subject  of  knowledge:  but 

where  is  the  man  whose  memory  coulu  retain  a hundredth  part  of  the 
nguages  now  spoken,  even  if  he  could  form  vocabularies  of  them 
a'!'  (}dd  tolvcnese  uhe  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  languages 
which  have  long  ceased  to  be  spoken;  and  this  sinnle  branch  of9  9 
* a ^ a^Pua9®  * will  readily  be  seen  to  surpa-s  the  talents 
1 Jd  ui  t!!y  tbe  most  highly  gifted  mortal.  Sounds  may  be 
ail  ™clf6Si  .totlf,eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear;  and  have  in  almost 
^,,na9ep  ’ + 9ud  by  a ^ peoples,  been  in  some  manner  or  other  written 
down.  But  how  great  the  variety  of  characters  invented  by  human 

mastp^nf  thpm°ai  that  in  a lon9  ■ ife’  ma ke  himself 

master  of  them  all? — Man  was  evidently  formed  for 
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and  ^ societies  he  has  always  lived.  But  the  social 
2naJf  !hfeSSarIly  Implles  an  establishment  of  some  form  of  govern- 
cv'cilm*!!?  ®na?tment  of  some  code  of  laws;  and  the  practice  of  some 
anrf^n  J ur 1 s prudence . These  have  varied  in  different  nations  — 
fo^ms  ,-hame  ”atlon  1,1  afferent  ages,  but  in  all  their  varied 

whit  * Hon  + S *Ct  ’ a[e  1 n teres ti ng  subjects  of  knowledge.  But 
^mn>Pd  +Ih  °?  research>  and  what  an  extent  of  reading  wout3  it 
evprv^^ta  +«  ?u»!  an  . accurate  acquai ntance  with  the  constitution  of 
Thf  *5  4 5XIutS’  °r  has  existed  °n  the  face  of  the  earth?  — 

ion  lndlhldl^al  and  the  9en era  1 wants  of  men  united  in  society,  have 
led  to  the  discovery  and  tne  cultivation  of  various  arts,  to  various 

! "1  U „aS;  a-d  t0  th5  «PPj1«t1on  of  science  in  numberless  ways? 
to  human  convenience  and  comfort.  Hence  has  arisen  the  science 

HtilitJ1LefUre;  hence,  mining,  and  the  working  of  metals,  both  for 
tug  | nupnt; nn^nf^rnmni h e n c e b 1 each i ng , dyeing,  spinning,  weaving,  and 
h..?iH?nn  H f ?ompl  icaued  and  powerful  machinery;  hence  the 
build.ng  of  vessels,  and  commerce;  hence  an  endless  variety  of  r 
operations,  the  principles,  the  process,  and  the  results,  of  which 
are  curious  and  important  subjects  of  knowledge.  There  is  scarce; 
ma"?  Il!«:  daily  use  produced  by  the  ingenuity  of  LJ  bSt  It 

I 9 ^h°usa!?d  enquiries,  which  it  would  require  a large 

throS^h  the  halH^9n^t?hanSWer;  Iake  any  thin9  that  has  passed9 
£hp  n2n.th  hands  of  the  manufacturer  or  the  artist,  and  trace  all 

it  Sn+  SSh14  ^aS  Ul?der9?ne,  and  all  the  combinations  into  which 

will  ’ -S1  nC!!  existed  only  in  the  raw  materials,  and  you 

arn.1.atnIpHtha^ln  ordur  tou u nd er s ta nd  them  all,  you  must  be  well 

!ud  h 1 th  many  branches  of  Mechanical  and  Natural  Philosophy.— 
thJn.mh^J  ®xis  tence  of  man  upon  this  globe,  can  be  traced  back 
f lJy+SlX  thous?nd  years-  And  durinq  a considerable 
havebeenkepr  long  period’  monuments  have  been  erected,  or  records 
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to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  most  important  changes  that  have  taken 

n*;?nScCvlety;,  and  °f  the  transactions  in  which  different  tribes 
and  nations  have  been  engaged.  We  have  the  means  of  tracinq  the 

s^nnnV^  all  the  civilized  portions  of  the  human  race,  through 

hil«p?*  nS  +fS1°n  °f  ageS*J  But  what  ^dividual  could  'ully  avail 
himself  of  these  means;  and  derive  from  the  genuine  original  sources 

0f  a11  Pa8t  events,  in  every  rlgion  If  thl  world?  ’ 
„£  a moment  what  is  comprehended  in  a knowledge  of  the 
history  of  our  owr,  country,  or  even  of  the  county  or  „he  ci;;v,in 
which  we  reside,  and  then  judge  of  the  time  and  study  that  would  be 
'>vpnt?edi  n°  order  to  gain  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  course  of 
every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A very  super- 

ttNdplrkn°Wletd  + e-°f  on"1  vans  al  history  is  all  that  the  most  laborious 
student  can  obtain.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  individual  to 

ih2r2„l:r  hl^eU  the  original  records  of  all  past  time;  to  trace 
the  causes,  the  progress,  and  the  consequences,  of  all  the  revolu- 
tions in  the  state  of  society  that  have  taken  place,  or  to  retain 
in  his  memory  more  than  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  trans- 
actions which  make  up  the  history  of  the  world. -It  should  also  be 

history  cannot  be  read  with  profit,  without  a previous 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  chronology,  which  is  itself  dependent 

thpnkindr0anHylh  n°r  without  some  good  degree  of  acquaintance  with 
w??hkIhdS  a?d  ''aloe  of  money  in  different  ages  and  nations;  and 

Pj;inciple„  of  political  economy.  — In  the  study  of  modern 
1?  nece!sar-V  to  pay  particular  attention  to  ecclesiasti- 
h!lnh  !i!ln?f.also;  s?nce  affairs  of  the  church  and  the  state  hav* 

J;eI;i?I;0aJKeJar  slnce  the  introduction  of  Christianity  so  1nt1ma*e- 
• 4.l!ni  + edlJ.tlla^  n0  Person  can  gain  a complete  knowledqe  of  eithrr 
without  attending  to  both.  But  ecclesiastical  history  is  so  ex  ’ 

fnrS3nI:c^H-  complicated,  that  it  would  of  itself  afford  matter 
for  investigation,  sufficient  to  occupy  the  life  of 
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and  customs  ^as  thejThave^r^si  tult*^  9S  !Jidely  1 n habits,  manners, 
and  no  one  can  properly  atterd  tn9*^011^-3^  ln  forms  of  government; 

gaining  an  accuf aSSTi^uSf th  J' "dlSti?T 

in  the  history  of  pvp*m/  ..  tnese. Lastly,  although 

full  accounts  of  manv  indivCrinaic6  meet  with  particular  and  pretty 

rulers,  statesmen,  or  warriors  1 vet^ol  yaJ!e  been  di  SJ1  ngui  shed  as 
for  virtues  and  talents  — •'"or  fhPi  mul  “1  £u,es  of  others,  eminent 
for-  their  zeal  to  promote  ?hearJs  o?  n °f  'ean!in9  and  sclence- 
of  mankind,  are  barely  if  at  aliS  °-.pea!ie.?  an?  the  best  interests 
and  owe  their  deathless  fame  t!  !k,n0t  ce^  bu  the  9eneral  historian, 
eminently  Pleas?ng  and  i^?ruj?iie  ,fe?s°f,  the  biographer.  And 
character;  many  and  imnrr+mt  ]S  tlus  t0  study  human 

biography  inculcated-  Lt  it  ?^t!!e  }fssons  of  wisdom  which 
Of  a whole  me'  M all  that  SL 11  tU ej e?s  than  the  business 

who  have  liv^d  before  us.  that  deserves  to  be  known  of  those 

.Tth:4pS„c,ri:?d:ibLjj:vjtfs2f!i.!°  »•«  t»  one 


..  . j • cuu  ^ , x nave  ducemoted  to  cpt 

design*^!  pe^tl y-”^  -ocuted  mf 

great  extent  of  matter  i+  b *!f?.ct'y’ 


great  extent  of’  ma  tterN  t'  embraced  ’ "’and^h^e  5 *°W1  nQ^  ?2rtly  to  the 
bringing  such  matter  with™  ! d the  extreme  difficulty  of 

chi ef ly  to  my  iwa  wlni  part’y  ?"d 

the  execution  of  such  a dp^inn'  ,p_  abili  ty , suitable  to 

requires  no  common  sha?e ^0^^!  1^/°"  JVftbe  awar?  - that  it 
is  to  be  known  Yet  T tv.,,ct  t h9'*  fully  to  descrioe  all  that 

end  at  which  I aimed!  It  must  iu^pliv  fi0t.faile^ ,to  Produce  the 
to  contemplate  even  thic  wPrv/  be  -1  mP°ss  * bl  e for  any  one 

human  knowledge,  without  feelinq  hou^maii6^  of,  t!ie  subjects  of 
a portion  of  the  field  of  knowlPdnp  small,  how  almost  imperceptible 

laborious  and  persevering  the  ^oft  V^h  i m°  + ti  3 WJ 1 S 1 ous  5 the  most 
and  consequently  „ ithcTfee^ng^epIf  ,nyMt,»af- 
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f i ci  en  ^‘powers  t'and  TsuffUi  en^ "ed;hwiJh  ^«t.1f  he  had  suf- 

^u-:ncb!aisK?I;  iW\lbE  Ir^I  ---- 

knowledge, SwhiJh  iS^our^ircSms^ances  ^ in 

yoursel veSAto  SSSSoS^TTSS 

duce  or  strengthen  this  ^nv  ?t?L  JatT0,f  ^ P°ssess.  If  I pro- 
happily  check  any  tendenc?  to  seff-conrp??  • h^e  n°W  said;  1f  1 
ber  of  this  institution  I <=h£ii  nil  £ CeitC2n  the  mind  of  any  mem- 
Some  rnay  perhaps  fell  ^ add^esscid  you  in  vain. 

before  them,  b’St  they  mlJ  be  assurp^,^^  ll™  W^ch  1 have  ^ened 
despair.  The  portion  Sf  knLJpHnl  tJere  is  no  cause 

obtain,  may  be  comparatively  ^mal?’  h^v'L  6 m°St  !tudl'ous  can 
we  may  all  of  us  learn  In«  mhSmt  1 * b“tCby  Persevering  diligence, 

to  provide  largely  for  our  i ndividnl? t' fJ!  every  reasonable  desire, 

US  for  usef  ul  ness^i  n ou?  respective  ItaJi^s6  a, 

drawn  so  largely  uDon  vnm»  nation-6  stations.  Although  I have 

before  I conclude,  tS  add  onl  or  L??"?Je9  you  t0  a"ow 
arising  out  of  the  pre^edin?^ ^romaJks. reflect'°"s  necessarily 

who  wo  u 1 d leadeanU1d?etfifeil!nHe1wh?e  6h  s0,n“mei"°us  and  in  teres,  ti  no  , 
faculties  which,  in  a treater  or  endowed  „s  with  the  intellectuAl 
Possess,  and  placed  us^in  t u-!ij  e?s  degree  of  perfection,  we  all 
attention,  and  excite  enquiry  certa?!»i^1!i'HW  ^ objects  to  attract 
faculties  to  be  in  a^v  d'd  not  intend  the£e  high 

every  man  capable  of  knowlednp  . r nd  uniR7Pr°ved . He  who  made 

ledge  shouldbe  fcjui^d  b® ^Iverv' Van^  ^ that  know' 

and  station  in  life.  They'' who  hive  ?o  de^nd^  2?on ^°the1rCaPaC,ty 
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must  make5?  trthe°first  busines^of  thP  ^he??el  ves  and  their  families, 
daily  wants;  but  this  business  needs  no't  ll™5  t0  prov1de  for  their 
their  time,  nor  can  it  In  » iISJ  1 °CC!JPy  every  moment  of 

there  are  ''fragments  of  tlL  * IhUh  otatSVK**1  bodny  labour’ 
up,  so  that  none  be  lost"*  an H that  to  be  carefully  "gathered 

will  enable  the  most  industrious  traS  fragments  diligently  employed, 
a rich  store  of  useful  ihf^matioJ  ?Hoah  °r  me‘hanic  to  acquire 
work  of  the  day  is  over  if  rpdpemow  Jbe  b?Vrs  that  remain  when  the 
or  intemperance,  will  furr^is^thff^-r0rn  1 1 * tl  es  sness  , frivolity, 
ties  of  cultivating  the  powers  ^f  their/i  nd/J"6  labourer  opportuni- 
extent,  and  of  obtaining  a d d ,.a  n,  "d  S°  a very  considerable 
delight,  such  as  no  grat1f1?a~Ho5  of  the  £od?f,Sat,Sfaction  and 
And  this  diligent  improvement  of  thiir ?„■' °d’V  senses  can  impart, 
mend,  as  conducive  not  onlv  fn  »>oai  « ,^eisure  hours,  I would  recom- 
A man  who  is  solicitous  to  qain  1nfnc!a?|ment’  but  to  self-interest, 
better  chance  of  thriving  in  the  woriri^th11’  certainly  has  a much 
to  remain  in  ignorance-  whl?h^  w°rid,  than  he  who  is  contented 

find  in  superior  knowledqe  or  ir/thl/h/ft  advar'tage  he  must 
attention,  and  perseverance  wh  ?h  Jh  J • °f  Ceg“larity,  fixed 

generates  and  confirms  h h cultivation  of  his  mind 

ment  of  any  th i ngCf'i keeper? e J t ion  i^anv  "“merou:/  and  the  attain- 
requires  so  much  time  and  aUenJioJ  f^wii?9!8  br?"?h  ?f  lienee 
necessary  to  select  from  thesfsub  ier  i?  l11  certa''nly  be  wise  and 
persevering  pursuit  *uch  as  your  si^ati™  /2Ur  W0St  earnest  and 
point  out  to  you  as  s+  useful  mnc  + U?5l°  and  en9agersents  In  life 
respective  occupations  most  suitahi*  //hately  ?onnected  with  your 
habits  of  your  Sind? or  mSl£i??l/?v  +n  tha  Peculiar  powers  and 
and  happiness.  A1  t e en  I * promote  your  respectability 
aided  by  the  advice  of  tho^  who  * a litt1e  self-knowledge/ 
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of%s  1 readi  ly  ^^e^m^rwhlch^of  ,W<  I1  *"ab/e  any  °"a 

^fwlJf'c^uiSlrand  Eost^l  th?  stl-°"3est  to  ourTtUntior, , 

seleetion  must  bemade  is  evident  y Thp^d-°Ur  }ndustry.  That  some 
even  to  those  who  are lelsf  ly?  * Theaactive  duties  of  life  leave 

tively  little  leisure  for  cortemnlaf ion • en?aged  J ? tham>  compar- 
and v.heir  family  urqe  uoon  + ' ,e  calls  which  society 

within  comparatively  narny/l  iii  tc  t^ntlor-  ,nd  heir  time,  keep 
studious:  and  theywho  Ire  JnavoL^?/CqUlS^ionS  of  the  mos* 

greater  part  of  every  tiav  i n thl / • conipel  1 ed  to  Pass  the 
in  the  course  of  the^ongest  aSd  the  bes  t-f  neJt"1?  i f91  laboui:>  even 
most  regular  and  economical  use  of  their  timf  , J i e;  • and.u n-'  the 
many  subjects  of  science,  thev  can  in5i  „tJra  * 11  finc'  that  with 

superficial  acoualntan'.  .njy.vaI!  form  °uly  a very  slight  and 
and  entirely  strands  1?  n.^at  t05""a,,y  they  must  be  for  ever 
clally  those  who  have  but  J “Iw  hourr^t  of tharefor;<  a"d  espe- 
their  command,  to  make  a prudent  choice  amoL^  /rr''a,!d‘twenty  at 
^.^““’edge,  and  to  devote  to  these  if  no?9?h.^  "bmerous  subjects 
chi^f  and  most  persevering  attftntfl!’  m no5  Peir  whole~yet  their 
is, /Do  not  attSmJt  tw  much?  Seek  for  LlnViC?-t0  y°u  • ^ fiends, 
intimately  conaected  with  your  dailv  bus  i nlc  ^ma  h,1  °JJ  subjects  most 

bB  ® P* ^ens mvecanti  asa perfect  as  lossib  ! am  thl!  1 nforma ti  on 
such  additional  knowledge,  , is  your  ?alPnJs’an3d  1ab°ur  to  ac^1>e 
may  bring  within  your  reach/  Again,  1 d y°Ur  °PP°rtun  i ties 

acquis  1 tion  JfC’kno^ledgp  so  imDorta?t  b6hS°  t1u",erot,s  » a"d  the 
life?  Vice  is  PY^nom^?,,  so  * mporta n t , who  would  lead  a vicious 

kind  of  truth!  "o  !he  pu?si?rnr^? the  * nveStigaticnCi?Uany 
an  Insuperable  bl?  ‘and^SreaJIy  ^de“S  ??d-rja1  truth-  H 
arrest  those  y iz  y impedes,  if  it  does  not  altogether 
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to  have  nhcfUbs3St  W1^h  vicious  habits  bp«.jj  capacity  for  these 
to  nave  observed,  that  vice  tends  *n  ,,I  , BeSldes’  no?  one  can  fail 

as  averJ^f’  to. render  men  incapabfe  ofa*f?-and  destro^  the  powers 
as  averse  from  it,  and  to  reduce  the  ?I  Se?ous  attention,  as  well 
««»*•  ^imal  Inst?™??  ^LV??5* °^9inal  talents  to  a 


<nKr3r 

may 'donf i den tly “rely5 upon rft  h,'S  i^'hlj  ’en joj  ’“rerw 

affew%ours  o®VOt®d  himself  to^lrtue- they  wou,d  hav®  b®e 
?afferhpaUsrslo°„r  ^uV^j^®-  *°  '^y  V„ 

if  suc>mZM;han  in  f»™”n  he  e"ce  ???  5®  made  b*  him!  i“ 

ol'vi^,^  ®nf  |nhe®m;^id  And 

pleasures  of  science  self-improvement!  Soea  inn  3 It  * to 

" ?«»  erSwSonsde®S”?^‘®?®ndaadf‘>°a‘e,’?or  the 

striking, y ^•s2;;esf:0S1.ebrann3yP^®"t  ^^•  iS  Sll  ot!!??™"** 

his  mini  ®rn  in  heading  so^e  "illy  C, 2"  ®v5n1"9  in  ' istless  idle- 
h!s  mind  when  he  goes  to  sleep  LL  ’ ^compare  the  state  of 

some  other  day  when  he  has  pfssld  a fl^hoS^s^in  ’ WUh  itS 
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Soing  through  the  nronfc  h„  * * 

g^eat  doctrines  in  Natural  LioCtS  a?d  reasoning,  0f  some  of  the 
the  doctrines  themselves  h„t  >tf  t ? be  not  0nly  acquainted  with 

i?S  i : H y ^.sr’Ki 

9 proud  consciousness  of  ha  ln  the,other  case,  he  win 
differentafeelin£?f0r?  '!'°r®  ?reatu^eS"°W"I?xert’'ons  • become 

^isiiiiisssae- 

selves  by  vicious  indulgencief  fS?yfl!2C'lr,*who  di?qualify  them- 

JWe%VreJ'^efsL°^Tli*da"d9  »»«*wh1cfch5o;|r"j?T?2*iS?1“* 

especial ly^f^ourselves^  happ1ness  llv^g'^e^tur^ra^^0"  °f 


*See  Object,  Sc.  &c.  of  Science, 
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whole  scheme  of 1 Providence^ every  Dart^^irf’h^^  lf  We  knew  the 
plan  of  absolute  benevolence  IndSnmL*  *]d  bu  ln  harmony  with  a 
consoling  inference,  the  del  i qh t il  J ?WeV!r ’ of  thl's  0105 

follow,  as  it  were,  with  our  eves  thT  Si?b7e  of  bein9  able  to 
Great  Architect  of  Nature  L 7 works  of  the 

skill  which  are  exhibited’in  the  most  «,•  un*0unded  P°wer  and  exquis- 

parts  of  his  system,  the  pleasure  derTvpd^  aS  as  the 

unceasing,  and  so  varied  -1  + derived  from  this  study  is 

it  is  unlike  the  low  gra ti f i cati on/r f *£  tiPeV  the  aPPetite.  But 
elevates  and  refines  our  nature Shill  an?fher  respect:  i 

the  understanding,  and  corrupt  the  fifii^  bi|rb  the  haalth,  debas 
upon  all  earthly  objects  asi?nsioni^r^;9Si  ’t^ches  us  to  look 
except  the  pursuit  of  knowledoe  and  thp^’n^  below  our  notice, 
is  to  say,  the  strict  performance  o/lL  ! J1V'tl0n  of  virtue  — that 
society;  and  it  gives  a diSnitv  andfimnLJUty  every  relation  of 
life,  which  the  frivolous  and  the  grov&Hin^LinoJ^6  enjoyment  of 
Let  us,  then,  conclude  that  *hl6 1 n9  cann°t  even  comprehend 
hand  in  hand  with  the  solid  *>].easures  of  Science  go 

tend,  unlike  other  gratifications  not6), ed  from  i t;  that  they 
agreeable,  but  better;  ana  that  aVa'-'anai^h!-  make  our  lives  more 
motive  of  interest  and  of  dutv  to  riirort  t,-ein-  Is  bound  by  every 

which  are  found  to  be  the  sure  "oath  of6^!1*  mind  ;^owards  pursuit: 
happiness."  ure  path  of  virtue  as  well  as  of 
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Observations  on  the  Growth  of  the  TUnd 
Sampson  Reed 
1826 

Cummings , Hilliard  and  Company:  Boston 

"The  science  of  the  mind  itself  will  be  the  effect  of  ^ . 

ihas  as  merely  an  attendant  consciousness’  J-.f  . ® own  development. 

grorth  of  its  «n  powers ; and  therefore  Jt  ^ i^LTT?*  “•  *** 
a distinct  object  of  studv  Thu * ti-  ^ / ;T~a  S6  ^ need  not  be 

developed  by  the  study  of  the  demonstartive  sciences11  "JJ  it  f^®rcePtibl3' 
tne  pupil  becomes  conscious  of  *?  to  + Q nces.  ^ S 1S  developed 

He  can  in  fact  learn  nothing "ore  0^1“^“?  % 'Z\eT±S  ? —«*- 
has  reason  what  more  is  desired?"  suojject.  if  he  learns  to  use 

ofthe6  mlndftho11?^  Tthe^oJd  o?  Sod^^^  develo™e"b 

all  the  preueeding  remarks."  * "bls  indeed  has  been  implied  in 


relationship  of  knowledge™  t0  ^ aeSlgn  of  Providence;  discusses  the  inter- 


1. 


Discusses  various  aspects 
of  Providence  «, ,f 


of  curriculum  and  links  them  to  the 


"desigh 


2. 

3. 


Defines  subject  natter  and  highlights  the  interrelationships  of 
riS  SsousJioLinStrUC"i0nal  meth°d'  ^ often  i«PWng  this 


knowledge • 
in  cur- 
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So  build  up  the  Being  that  we  are; 

Thus  deeply  drinking-in  the  Soul  of  Things 
We  shall  be  wise  perforce;  and  while  inspired 
By  choice,  and  conscious  that  the  will  is  free 
Unswerving  shall  we  move,  as  if  impell'd 
By  strict  necessity,  along  the  path 
Of  order  and  of  good.  WORDSWORTH. 
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condolin'!!?  lh  a m°rs  co;?on  subject  of  remark  than  the  changed 
ri?  eh^.’.nhe  *5  wor1d-  There  is  a more  extensive  intercourse 
of  thought,  and  a more  powerful  action  of  mind  upon  mind  than 

nparor  t * 9°°d  and  the  wise  of  al  l nations  are  bought 

feeble  a?  iJfWv*"^  ?9iJ  tt  exert  a power’  which  though  yet 
lu  + f ?S  1S  felt  throughout  the  globe.  Public  opinion 

is 3guid ed  to ' i ts^I 1 1 ima  + thn  p£?9r®fs  of  events  by  which  the  world* 
is  guided  to  its  ultimate  destination,  has  received  a new  direction 

The  mind  has  attained  an  upward  and  onward  look,  and  is  sha  in  off 

the  errours  and  prejudices  of  the  past.  The  gothic  structure  of 

the  tioht’nf9?5’  the  or"araent  of  the  desert,  has  been  exposed  to 
the  light  of  heaven;  and  continues  to  be  gazed  at  for  its  Holiness 

vigoirCenotSfrombthltmwhirhf?r  1 tS  a"tiqMity*  The  world  is  deriving 

comina*  nnl  It  * ? 1 g0,?e  by » but  from  that  which  is 

coming,  not  from  the  unhealthy  moisture  of  the  eveninq,  but  from 

the hnameibss  influences  of  the  morning.  The  loud  call  or  the 

past  to  instruct  us,  as  it  falls  on  the  rock  of  ages  comes  back 

Sv  the  future*  Both  mankind,  and  the  laws  and  principles 

The  moral tand  int  ??ve^ne^»  feem  about  to  be  redeemed  from  slavery? 
ihe  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  man  has  underqone,  and  is* 

“spIct0of9»llCJh?ri  a"d  aS  th1u  1s  effectad  it  must  change  the 
aspect  of  all  things,  as  when  the  position-point  is  altered  from 
which  a landscape  is  viewed.  We  appear  a i terea  from 


1038 


mere?yaphys?cal "force^eforp'th"*1 1 be  the  *"«t  Pausa  of 

JJ«t'.;db;!!Slik:"S^0S?,«;?  ™h!he 

s1de^e~They 

a^°^.?h%„tSe^rSl°f“PrP"«tprt°dpossa|s% 
him  than  to  know  his  real  coSditi^n  h*f  been  more  dlffl'cult  for 
divine  order  is  attended  witha  n!’  sln?®  eyery  departure  from 
it  is.  When-  our  first  pareiJs  ll??%?f  the  knowledge  of  what 
took  with  them  no  means ^ Shich  thev miaht  »"  °f  Ede">  they 
of  degradation  to  which  thev  fell-™  29h?:  ™eas“re  the  depths 
determine  their  moral  1 on! i tude1 1 ’ Mn? t Ch?r t by  whlGh  they  might 
relation  and  comparison.  It  il'not  diffirn??  *nowled9e  implies 
one  individual,  to  be  comoared  wi?h  V2r  ?? e a9e>  °r 

only  their  relative  condition  Tho  l^!J  + tb^r,  bjt”  ?bls  determines 
be  seen  only  from  the  relation  in  Wh?rhUh  condition  of  man,  can 
mutable  creator;  and  thTs  1 ?^C5,he  Stands  to  his  *■- 

of  revelation,  so  far  as  hvpnn*«n  -S  diS60vered  from  the  light 
revelation,  it  is  permitted  tbethe  precepts  of 

divine  order.  It  is  not  e„ffi ord ^9  to  the  laws  of 
is  in  the  world.  This  ma^hl1  C2e!?t  3b??  the  letter  of  the  Bible 
ignorance  of  themselvesm  "^1  t^ust^P^I 1 manJind  continue  in 
the  hand.  The  book  must  hea-+St  bj  obeyed  from  the  heart  to 

When  only  the  relative  condition  the  llv’;ng  flesh, 

are  apt  to  exult  over  other  anpc  ana^LW°r  d 1S  re9arded,  we 
selves  were  a different  SrderS?f  beinashetil'in»raf  1f*!*e  our’ 

cl  eared?*"*  ?"  h"*  bJlnJ" 

of  humility  vhicl/never  deceives  ■°1teisWnnt  fll®  cb?ste  J^ht 
way  lies  forward;  the  cri^nf  !«„  f 2®  0t  for9otten  that  the 

the  march)  of  progression  and  th.Uil?nri10-  CfiuSe  b0  be  Pea,~d  In 
of  the  past  and  the  present  fina.  i ; 1"  w?ate*o''  It  learns 
not  for  vain- glory?  p esent’  f’"ds  food  for  Improvement,  and 
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on01nrie1]nt5LCS?"2eS-*hi^hJ’'f  tak1n9  P’a«  in  the  world 

originate  in  the  mindr,  it  might  be  naturally  expected  that  no- 
thing would  change  more  than  the  mind  itself,  and  whatever 
is  connected  with  a description  of  it.  While  men  have  been 
speculating  concerning  their  own  powers,  the  sure  but  secret 
influence  of  revelation  has  been  gradually  chanqina  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  th*  wnrin  nfn!?9  + Jhe 
:h:gf1*hK  ^ere  tending  ahasr passed  from’upd^ 

their  words  were  in  their  mouths.  The  powers  of 
h * most  1 ntimately  connected  with  the  subject!  by 

which  they  are  occupied.  We  cannot  think  of  the  will  with- 

I • ng>  °tuthe  understandi ng  without  thought,  or  of  the 

vT!ibl!  whPnW]J  ?Ut  something  like  poetry.  ThI  mind  is 
visible  when  it  is  active;  and  as  the  subjects  on  which  it  ic 

?£np?td  aMre  ch*n9edi  the  Powers  themselves  present  a different 
aspect.  New  classifications  arise,  and  new  names  are  aiven 

parts Watil°n!td?e!atrthle  ^-thought  to  consist  of  distinct 
the  African  hp  II  the  philosopher  hardly  knows  whether 

cne  Atrican  be  of  the  same  or  a different  sner-ip*:*  anH  thn.,«ii 

the  soul  is  thought  to  continue  after  death,  angels  are  9 

Thus1  1Sta UytH^SHered-a  distJnct  cUss  °f  IntJfleJtSIl  beings. 

Sm  d^i  h ^ th-I6  + 1S .nothing  fixed  in  the  philosophy  of  9 
anH  ^ is  said  to  be  a science  which  is  not  demonstrative 

perfection  "Sin?  ? * 1°  be  bought  to  a state  of  great 
nothin^  w?ii  k otber  century  under  the  providence  of  God,  and 
nothing  vnll  be  found-  in  the  structure  which  has  cost  so 
much  labour,  but  the  voice  "he  is  not  here,  but  is  risen  " 

man  6Vfry  thing  that  rel ates  to  the  imm<Ut!l  pSrt  of 

man  fleeting  and  evanescent,  while  the  laws  of  physical  na- 

aSDroacrJEe^31^?7  things  become  changeable as  we 
laws  ofhthP  mJnHUtabl®  a?2  the  eternal?  Far  otherwise.  The 
the  laws  of  SljSLjrV!  themsel  ves  as  fixed  and  perfect  as 
wandered  but  they  are  laws  from  which  we  have 

SS  thl  MD.It  1?  nLa  pbl1?sophy  of  the  mind,  founded  not 

cn  tne  aspect  it  presents  in  any  patft  or  in  any  period  of  thp 
world,  but  on  its  immutable  relations  to  Its first  «!»!•  a 

passed°the  va  1 ?]J'nf  to  man’  before  or  after  hehas 

i r J the  Shadow  of  death;  not  dependent  on 

iZT®  n^i li  l 1 mmo r ta  1 as  its  subject.  The  light  of 

this  philosophy  has  begun  to  beam  faintly  on  the  world 
and  mankind  will  yet  see  their  own  moral  and  inf  * 
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tellectual  nature  by  thie  light  of  revelation,  as  it  shines 
through  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  it  shall  have  it- 
self created.  It  may  be  remarked  also  that  the  changes  in 
thie  sciences  and  the  arts  are  entirely  the  effect  of  revela- 
tion. To  revelationiit  is  to  be  ascribed,  that  thse  genius 
which  hwS  taught  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  ana- 
lyzed the  material  world,  did  not  spend  itself  in  drawing  the 
bow  or  in  throwing  the  lance,  in  the  chase  or  in  war;  and 
that  the  vast  powers  of  Handel  did  not  burst  forth  in  the 
wild  notes  of  the  war-song.  It  is  the  tendency  of  revelation 
to  give  a right  direction  to  every  power  of  every  mind;  and 
when  this  is  effected,  inventions  and  discoveries  will  fol- 
low of  course,  all  things  assume  a different  aspect,  and 
the  world  itself  again  become  a paradise. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  following  pages  not  to  be  influenced 
by  views  of  a temporal  or  local  nature,  but  to  look  at  the 
mind  as  far  as  possible  in  its  essential  revealed  character, 
and  beginning  with  its  powers  of  acquiring  and  retaining 
truth,  to  trace  summarily  that  development  which  is  required, 
in  order  to  render  it  truly  useful  and  happy.  It  is  believed 
that  they  will  not  be  found  at  variance  wi th  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject  of  education,  whether  of  the 

child  or  the  man.  _ . . , . . . . 

It  was  said,  the  powers  of  acquiring  and  retavmng  truth, 

because  truth  is  not  retained  without  some  continued  exer- 
tion of  the  same  powers  by  which  it  is  acquired.  There  is 
the  most  intimate  connexion  of  the  memory  with  the  affec- 
tions. This  connexion  is  obvious  from  many  familiar  ex- 
pressions; such  as  remember  me  to  any  one,  by  which  is 
signified  a desire  to  be  borne  in  his  or  her  affections  — do  not 
forget  me,  by  which  is  meant  do  not  cease  to  1 >ve  me — get 
by  heart,  which  means  commit  to  memory.  It  is  also  ob- 
vious from  observation  of  our  own  minds;  from  the  constant 
recurrence  of  those  subjects  which  we  most  love,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  detaching  our  own  minds  or  the  minds 
of  others  from  a favourite  pursuit.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
power  of  attention  on  which  the  memory  principally  de- 
pends, which  if  the  subject  have  a place  in  ">ur  affections  re- 
quires no  effort;  if  it  have  not,  the  effor  consists  principally 
in  giving  it  a real  or  an  artificial  hold  o iur  feelings,  as  it 

is  possible  if  we  do  not  love  a subject,  tc  ctend  to  it  because 

it  may  add  to  our  fame  or  our  wealth.  It  1 obvious  from  the 
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never  fading  freshness  retained  by  the  scenes  of  ch i 1 dhood , 
when  the  feelings  are  strong  and  vivid,  later  P 

nf  life  As  the  old  man  looks  back  on  the  road  ot  rns 
Dilqrimage»f many  years  of  active  life  lie  unseen  in  the  val- 
ley9 as  his  eye  rests  on  the  rising  ground  of  his  younger 
days ; 3 presenting  a beautiful  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  human  mind  when  revelation  shall  have  accom- 
Diished  its  work,  shall  no  longer  regard  the  scene  of  s.rv  and 
misery  behind,  but  having  completed  the  circle,  shall  re*t  as 
next  to  the  present  moment  on  the  golden  age,  the  infancy 
the  world.  The  connexion  of  the  memory  with  the  affec- 
tions  is  also  obvious  from  the  association  of  ideas,  si 
iraln  of  thoughts  suggested  by  any  scene  or  event  ,n  any  in- 
dividual  depends  on  his  own  peculiar  and  prevai  Mng  ■ 
ings ■ as  whatever  enters  into  the  animal  system  whenever  it 
mav  ’-ise  seems  first  to  be  recognized  as  a part  of  the  man, 
when  it  has  found  its  way  to  the  heart,  and  received  from 
thlt  4+s  impulse  It  is  but  a few  years,  (how  strange  to  tell,) 
since  man  discovered  that  the  blood  cl rcu 1 ated  th rougn  the 

human  body.  We  have  perhaps  , hardly  1®arn®^  Jh i if e and 
nature  of  that  intellectual  circulation,  wmch  gives  lire 
health  to  the  human  mind.  The  affections  are  to  the  » 

"ha I Hn  hpart  is  to  the  body.  They  send  forth  their  trea- 
sures with  a vigour  not  less  powerful,  though  n. it  material, 
throughout  the  i ntel 1 ectual  man,  strengthening  and  nourish- 
ing; and  again  receive  those  treasures  to  themselves,  en- 
larapd  bv  the  effect  of  their  own  operation. 

9 Memory  is  the  effect  of  learning,  through  whatever  ave- 
nue it  may  have  entered  the  mind.  It  is  said  the 
cause  the  man  who  has  read  a volume  and  can  perhaps  tell 
vou  nothing  of  its  contents,  but  simply  express  his  own 
Hews  on  the  same  subject  with  more  clearness  and  prec,- 
e-inn  mav  as  truly  be  said  to  have  remembered,  as  he  that 

can  repeat  thet  very  words.  In  the  ?netf £he£6  thevlre 
the  mind  have  received  a new  tone;  in  tne  other,  they 
encumbered  with  a useless  burthen  — in  the  one,  they  are 
made  stronger;  in  the  other  they  are  more  oppressed  with 
weight— in9the  one!  the  food  is  absorbed  and  becomes  a part 
of  the  man;  in  the  other  it  lies  on  the  stomach  in  a state 

of  cr^®rgll<^59®Qt Jower  more  various  in  different  individuals, 
than  the  memory.  This  may  be  ascribed  to  two  reasons. 
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First,  this  partakes  of  every  power  of  the  mind,  since  every 
mental  exertion  is  a subject  of  memory,  and  may  therefore  be 
said  to  indicate  all  the  difference  that  actually  exists. 
Secondly,  this  power  varies  in  its  character  as  It  has  more 
or  less  to  do  with  time.  Simple  divine  truth  has  nothing  to 
do  with  time.  It  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow. The  memory  of  this  is  simply  the  development  of  the 
mind.  But  we  are  so  surrounded  by  facts  of  a local  and 
temporal  nature;  the  place  where,  and  the  time  when,  make 
so  great  a part  of  what  is  presented  to  our  consideration; 
that  the  attribute  is  mistaken  for  the  subject,  and  this 
power  sometimes  appears  to  have  exclusive  reference  to 
time,  though  strictly  speaking  it  has  no  relation  to  it. 

There  is  a power  of  growth  in  the  spiritual  man,  and  if  in 
his  progress  we  be  able  to  mark  as  in  the<  grain  of  the  oak 
the  number  of  the  years,  this  is  only  a circumstance;  and 
all  that  is  gained  would  be  as  real  if  no  such  lines  existed. 

Th2  mind  ought  not  to  be  limited  by  the  short  period  of  its 
own  duration  in  the  body,  with  a beginning  and  end  comprising 
a few  years;  it  should  be  poised  on  its  own  immortality,  and 
what  is  learned,  should  be  learned  with  a view  to  that  real 
adaptation  of  knowledge  to  the  mind  which  results  from  the 
harmony  of  creation,  and  whenever  or  wherever  we  exist,  i ti- 
will  be  useful  to  us.  The  memory  has  in  reality,  nothing  to 
do  with  time,  any  more  than  the  eye  has  with  space.  As  the 
latter  learns  by  experience  to  measure  the  distance  of  objects, 
so  the  consciousness  of  the  present  existence  of  states  of  mind, 
is  referred  to  particular  periods  of  the  past.  But  when  the 
soul  has  entered  on  its  eternal  state,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  past  and  the  future  will  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  present;  that  memory  and  anticipation  will  be  lost  in 
consciousness;  that  every  thing  of  the  past  will  be  compre- 
hended in  the  present,  without  any  reference  to  time,  and 
every  thing  of  the  future  will  exist  in  the  divine  effort  of 
progression. 

What  is  time?  There  is  perhaps  no  question  that  would 
suggest  such  a variety  of  answers.  It  is  represented  to  us 
from  our  infancy  as  producing  such  important  changes, 
both  in  destroying  some,  and  in  healing  the  wouftds  it  has 
inflicted  on  others,  that  people  generally  imagine,  if  not  an 
actual  person,  it  is  at  least  a real  existence.  We  begin 
with  time  in  the  primer,  and  end  with  reasoning  about  the 
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foreknowledge  of  God.  What  is  time?  The  difficulty  of 
answering  the  question,  (and  there  are  few  questions  more 
difficult,)  arises  principally  from  our  having  ascribed  sc 
many  important  effects  to  that  which  has  no  real  existence. 

It  is  true  that  all  things  in  the  natural  world  are  subject 
to  change.  But  however  these  changes  may  be  connected  in 
our  minds  with  time,  it  requires  but  a moment's  reflection 
to  see  thattime  has  no  agency  in  them.  They  are  the  effects 
of  chemical,  or  more  properly  perhaps,  of  natural  decompo- 
sitions and  reorganizations.  Time,  or  rather  our  idea  of  it, 
so  far  from  having  produced  any  thing,  is  itself  the  effect  of 
changes.  There  are  certain  operations  in  nature,  which  de- 
pending on  fixed  laws,  are  in  themselves  perfectly  regulars 
if  all  things  were  equally  so,  the  question  how  long?  might 
never  be  asked.  We  should  never  speak  of  a late  season, 
or  of  premature  old  age;  but  ev«ry  thing  passing  on  in  an 
invariable  order,  all  the  idea  of  time  that  would  remain  with 
respect  to  any  object,  would  be  a sort  in  instinctive  sense  of 
its  condition,  its  progress  or  decay.  But  most  of  the  phe- 
nomena in  the  natural  world  are  exceedingly  irregular;  for 
though  the  same  combination  of  causes  would  invariably/ 
produce  the  same  effect,  the  same  combination  very  rarely 
occurs.  Hence  in  almost  every  change,  and  we  are  con- 
versant with  nothing  but  changes,  we  are  assisted  in  ascer- 
taining its  nature  and  extent,  by  referring  it  to  something 
in  itself  perfectly  regular.  We  find  this  regularity  in  the 
apparent  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  It  is  difficult  to 
tell  how  much  our  idea  of  time  is  the  effect  of  artificial 
means  of  eeping  it,  and  what  would  be  our  feelings  on  the 
subject,  if  left  to  the  simple  operations  of  nature— but  they 
would  probably  be  little  else  than  a reference  of  all  natural 
phenomena  to  that  on  which  they  principally  depend,  the  relative 
situation  of  the  sun  and  earth;  and  the  idea  of  an  actual 
succession  of  moments,  would  be  in  a measure  resolved  into 
that  of  cause  and  effect. 

Eternity  is  to  the  mind  what  time  is  to  nature.  We  at- 
tain a perception  of  it,  by  regarding  all  the  operations  in 
the  world  within  us,  as  they  exist  in  relation  to  their  first 
cause;  for  in  doing  this,  they  are  seen  to  partake  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  that  Being  on  whom  they  depend.  We  make 
no  approaches  to  a conception  of  it,  by  heaping  day  upon 
day  or  year  upon  year.  This  is  merely  an  accumu- 
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lation  of  time;  and  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  convey  an,- 
idea  of  mental  greatness  by  that  of  actual  space,  as  to  com- 
municate a conception  of  eternity  by  years  or  thousands  of 
years.  Mind  and  matter  are  not  more  distinct  from  each 
other  than  their  properties;  and  by  an  attempt  to  embrace 
all  time  we  are  actually  farther  from  an  approach  to  eternity 
than  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  a single  instant — because 
we  merely  collect  the  largest  possible  amount  of  natural 
changes,  whereas  that  which  is  eternal  approaches  that 
which  is  immutable.  This  resembles  the  attempt  to  ascend 
heaven  by  means  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  in  which  they 
ware  removed  by  their  pride  from  that  which  they  would 
have  approached,  precisely  in  proportion  to  their  apparent 
progress.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  either  time  or 
space  without  matter.  The  reason  is,  they  are  the  effect 
of  matter;  and  as  it  is  by  creating  matter  that  they  are 
produced,  so  it  is  by  thinking  of  it  that  they  are  conceived 
of.  It  need  not  be  said  how  exceedingly  improper  it  is  to 
apply  the  usual  ideas  of  time  and  space  to  the  Divine  Being; 
making  him  subject  to  that  which  he  creates. 

Still  our  conceptions  of  time,  of  hours,  days  or  years, 
among  the  most  vivid  we  possess,  and  we  neither  wish  nor  find 
it  easy  to  call  them  in  question.  We  are  satisfied  with  the 
fact,  that  time  is  indicated  on  the  face  of  the  watch;  with- 
out seeking  for  it  among  the  wheels  and  machinery.  But  what 
is  the  idea  of  a year?  Every  natural  change  that  comes 
under  our  observation,  leaves  a corresponding  impression  on 
the  mind;  and  the  sum  of  the  changes  which  come  under  a 
single  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  conveys  the 
impression  of  a year.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  our  idea 
of  a year  is  continually  changing,  as  the  mind  becomes 
conversant  with  different  objects,  and  is  susceptible  of 
different  impressions;  and  the  days  of  the  old  man  as  they 
draw  near  their  close,  seem  to  gather  rapidity  from  their 
approach  to  the  other  world.  We  have  all  experienced  the 
effect  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  accelerating  and  retarding 
the  passing  moments;  and  since  our  feelings  are  constantly 
changing,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  they  constantly 
produce  a similar  effect,  though  it  may  not  be  often  noticed. 
The  divisions  of  time  then,  however  real  they  may  seem  to 
be,  and  however  well  they  may  serve  the  common  purposes 
of  conversation,  cannot  be  supposed  to  convey  the  same  im- 
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pression  to  any  two  minds,  nor  to  any  one  mind  in  different 
periods  of  its  existence.  Indeed,  unless  this  were  the  fact, 
all  artificial  modes  of  keeping  it,  would  be  unnecessary. 

Time  then,  is  nothing  real  so  far  as  it  exists  in  our  own 
mi  rids  . 

Nor  do  we  find  a nearer  approach  to  reality,  by  any  ana- 
lysis of  nature.  Every  thing  as  was  said,  is  subject  to 
change,  and  one  change  prepares  the  way  for  another;  by 
which  there  is  growth  and  decay.  There  are  also  motions 
of  bodies  both  in  nature  and  art,  which  in  their  operation 
observe  fixed  laws;  and  here  we  end.  The  more  we  enter 
into  an  analysis  of  things,  the  farther  are  we  from  finding 
any  thing  that  answers  to  the  distinctness  and  reality  which 
are  usually  attached  to  a conception  of  time;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  when  this  distinctness  and  reality  are 
most  deeply  rooted,  (whatever  may  be  the  theory)  they  are 
uniformly  attended  with  a practical  belief  of  the  actual  mo- 
tion of  the  sun,  and  are  indeed  the  effect  of  it.  Let  us  then 
continue  to  talk  of  time,  as  we  talk  of  thte  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  but  let  us  think  rather  of  those  changes  in  their 
origin  and  effect,  from  which  a sense  of  time  is  produced. 

This  will  carry  us  one  degree  nearer  the  actual  condition  of 
things;  it  will  admit  us  one  step  further  into  the  temple  of 
creat.ion^-ndl  loogtefrtau temple  created  six  thousand  years 
ago,  and  deserted  by  him  who  formed  it;  but  a temple  with 
the  hand  of  the  builder  resting  upon  it,  perpetually  renew- 
ing, perpetually  creating — and  as  we  bow  oursleves  to  wor- 
ship the  "I  am,”  "Him  who  liveth  forever  and  ever,  who 
created  heaven  and  the  things  that  are  therein,  and  the  earth 
and  the  things  that  are  therein,  and  the  sea  and  the  things 
that  are  therein,”  we  may  hear  in  accents  of  divine  love  the 
voice  that  proclaims  "that  there  shall  be  time  no  longer." 

It  is  not  the  living  productions  of  nature,  by  which  the 
strongest  impression  of  time  is  produced.  The  oak  over 
which  may  have  passed  a hundred  years,  seems  to  drive  from 
our  minds  the  impression  of  time,  by  the  same  power  by  which 
it  supports  itssown  life,  and  resists  every  tendency  to 
decay.  It  is  that  which  is  decayed,  though  it  may  have  been 
the  offspring  of  an  hour  — it  is  the  rushed  castife  mouldering 
into  dust,  still  more,  if  the  contrast  be  strengthened  by 
its  being  cornered  with  the  living  productions  of  nature  — it  is 
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the  half  consumed  remains  of  some  animal,  once  strong  and 
vigorous,  the  discoveries  of  the  undertaker,  or  the  filthy  relics 
of  the  catacomb,  by  which  the* strongest  impression  of  time, is 
conveyed*  So  it  is  with  the  possessions  of  the  mind.  It  is 
that  which  is  not  used,  which  seems  farthest  in  the  memory, 
and  which  is  held  by  the  most  doubtful  tenure;  that  which 
is  suffered  to  waste  and  decay  because  it  wants  the  life  of 
our  own  affections;  that  which  we  are  about  to  lose  because 
it  does  not  properly  belong  to  us — whereas  that  truth,  which 
is  applied  to  the  use  and  service  of  mankind,  acquires  a 
higher  polish  the  more  it  is  thus  employed,  like  the  angels 
of  heaven,  who  forever  approximate  to  a state  of  perfect 
youth,  beauty  and  innocence.  It  is  not  a useless  task  then, 
to  remove  from  our  minds  the  usual  ideas  of  time,  and  culti- 
vate a memory  of  things.  It  is  to  leave  the  mind  in  the 
healthy,  vigorous  and  active  possession  of  all  its  attain- 
ments, and  exercise  of  all  its  powers  — it  is  to  remove  from 
it,  that  only  which  contains  the  seeds  of  decay  and  putre- 
faction; to  separate  the  living  from  the  dead;  to  take  from 
it  the  veil  by  which  it  would  avoid  the  direct  presence  of 
Jehovah,  and  preserve  its  own  possessions  without  using  them. 

Truth,  all  tfruth  is  practical.  It  is  impossible  from  its 
nature  and  origin,  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  Whether  its  ef- 
fect be  directly  to  change  the  conduct,  or  it  simply  leave  an 
impression  on  the  heart,  it  is  in  the  strictest  sense  practical. 
It  should  rather  be  our  desire  to  use  what  we  learn,  than  to 
remember  it.  If  we  desire  to  use»1t,  we  shall  remember  it 
of  course;  if  we  wish  merely  to  remember,  it  is  possible  we 
may  never  use  it.  It  is  the  tendency' of  all  truth  to  effect 
some  object.  If  we  look  at  this  object,  it  will  form  a dis- 
tinct and  permanent  image  on  the  mind;  it  we  look  merely 
at  the  truth  it  will  vanish  away,  like  rays  of  light  falling 
into  Vacancy. 

Keeping  in  view  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
time  then,  the  mind  is  presented  to  us,  as  not  merely  active 
in  the  acquirement  of  truth,  but  active  in  its  possession.  The 
memory  is  the  fire  of  the  vestal  virgins,  sending  forth  per- 
petual light;  not  the  grave,  which  preserves  simply  because 
annihilation  is  impossible.  The  reservoir  of  knowledge 
should  be  seated  in  the  affections,  sending  forth  its  influence 
throughout  the  mind  and  terminating  in  word  and  deed,  if  I 
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may  be  allowed  the  expression,  merely  because  its  channels 
and  outlets  are  situated  below  the  watermark.  There  pre- 
vails a most  erroneous  sentiment,  that  the  mind  is  originally 
vacant,  and  requires  only  to  be  filled  up;  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  this  opinion  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  false  conceptions  of  time.  The  mind  is  originally  a 
most  delicate  germ,  whose  husk  is  the  body,  planted  in  this 
world,  that  the  light  and  heat  of  heaven  may  faliuupon  it  with 
a gentle  radiance,  and  call  forth  its  energies.  The  process 
of  learning  is  not  by  synthesis,  or  analysis.  It  is  the  most 
perfect  illustration  of  both.  As  subjects  are  presented  to  the 
operation  of  the  mind,  they  are  decomposed  and  reorganised 
in  a manner  peculiar  to  itself,  and  not  easily  explained.  . 

Another  object  of  the  preceding,  remarks  upon  time,  is 
that  we  may  beirfcmpressed  with  the  immediate  presence  and 
agency  of  God,  without  which  a correct  understanding  of 
mind  or  matter  can  never  be  attained;  that  we  may  be  able 
to  read  on  every  poweroof  the  mind,  and  on  every  particle 

of  matter  the  language  of  our  Lord,  "My  Father  worketh 

hitherto,  and  I work."  We  usually  put  the  Divine  Being  to 
an  immense  distance,  by  supposing  that  the  world  was  cre- 
ated many  years  ago,  and  subjected  to  certain  laws,  by 
which  it  has  since  been  governed.  We  find  ourselves  capa- 
ble of  constructing  machines,  which  move  on  without  our  as- 
sistance, and  imagine  that  the  world  was  constructed  in  the 
same  way.  We  forget  that  the  motions  of  our  machines  depend 
on  the  uniform  operation  of  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature; 
and  that  there  can  be  nothing  beyond,  on  which  these  depend, 
unless  it  be  the  agency  of  that  Being  from  whom  they  exist. 

The  pendulum  of  the  clock  continues  to  move  from  the  uniform 

operation  of  gravitation.  It  is  no  explanation,  to  say  that 

it  is  a law  of  our  machinery  that  the  pendulum  should  move. 

We  simply  place  things  i.i  a situation  to  be  acted  upon  by  an 
all-pervading  power — but  what  al  1 -pervadi ng  powe'f  is  there 
by  which  gravitation  is  itself  produced,  unless  it  be  the 
power  of  God? 

The  tend  >dies  to  the  earth,  is  something  with 

which  from  o i > d we  have  been  so  familiar;  some- 
thing which  we  regarded  so  much  as  c aause,  since  in 

a certain  sense  it  is  the  cause  of  all  the  motions  with  which 
we  are  acquainted;  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  our  habits  of 
thinking,  to  look  at  it  as  an  effect.  Even  the  motions  of 
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the  heavenly  bodies  seem  completely  accounted  for,  by  sim- 
ply extending  to  these  phenomena  the  feelings  with  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  tendency  of  bodies 
to  the  earth;  whereas  if  the  two  things  were  communicated 
at  the  same  period  of  life,  they  would  appear  equally  won- 
derful . An  event  appears  to  be  explained,  when  It  is  brought 
within  the  plea  of  those  youthful  feelings  and  associations, 
which  in  their  simplicity  do  not  ask  the  reason  of  things. 

There  Is  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  from  his  most-fa- 
miliar observations,  however  imperfect  they  may  be,  as  it 
were  a 1 i ttl e . nucl eus , which  serves  as  the  basis  of  his  future 
progress.  This  usually  comprises  a large  proportion  of  those 
natural  appearances,  which  the*  philosopher  in  later  periods 
of  life,  finds  it  most  difficult  to  explain.  The  child  grows 
up  in  his  Father's  house,  and  collects  and  arranges  the  most 
familiar  operations  and  events.  Into  this  collection,  he  af- 
terwards receives  whatever  history  or  science  may  communicate, 
and  still  feels  at  home;  a feeling  with  which  wonder  is  never 
associated. 

This  Is  not  altogether  as  is  should  be.  It  is  natural 
for  the  mature  mind  to  ask  the  cause  of  things.  It  is  unsatisfied 
when  it  does  nottfind  one,  and  can  hardly  exclude  the  thought 
of  that  Being,  from  whom  all  things  exist.  When  therefore 
we  have  gone  beyond  the  circle  of  youthful  knowledge,  and 
found  a phenomenon  in  nature,  which  In  its  insulated  state 
fills  us  with  the  admiration  of  God;  let  us  beware  how  we 
quench  this  feeling.  Let  us  rather  transfer  something  of 
this  admiration  to  those  phenomena  of  the  same  class,  which 
have  not  hitherto  directed  our  minds  beyond  the  fact  of 
their  actual  existence.  As  the  mind  extends  the  boundaries 
of  its  knowledge,  let  a holy  reference  to  God  descend  into 
Its  youthful  treasures.  That  light  which  in  the  distance 
seemed  to  be  a miraculous  blaze,  as  it  falls  on  our  own 
native  hills  may  still  seem  divine,  but  will  not  surprise 
us;  and  a sense  of  the  constant  presence  of  God  will  bs  hap- 
pily blended  with  the  most  perfect  freedom. 

Till  the  time  of  Newton,  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  In  the  strictest  sense  a miracle.  It  was  an 
event  which  stood  alone,  and  was  probably  regarded  with 
peculiar  ref  rence  to  the  Divine  Being.  The  feeling  of 
worship  with  which  they  had  previously  been  regarded^  had 
subsided  into  a feeling  of  wdnder;  till  at  length  they  were 
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received  into  the  family  of  our  most  familiar  associations. 
There  is  one  step  farther.  It  is  to  regard  gravitation  wher- 
ever it  may  be  found,  as  an  effect  of  the  constant  agency  of 
the  Divine  Being,  and  from  a consciousness  of  his  presence 
and  co-operation  in  every  step  we  take,  literally  "to  walk 
humbly  with  our  God."  It  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  moral 
and  intellectual  progression,  thatall  phenomena,  whether 
of  matter  or  mind,  should  become  gradually  classified;  till 
at  length  all  things,  wherever  they  are  found;  all  eyents, 
whether  of  history  or  experience,  of  mind  or  matter;  shall 
at  once  cons  pi  re  to  form  one  stupendous  miracle,  and  cease 
to  be  such.  They  will  form  a mirafcle,  in  that  they  are 
seen  to  depend  constantly  and  equally  on  the  power  of  the 
Lord;  and  they  will  cease  to  be  a mi  racle,  in  that  the  power 
which  pervades  them,  is  so  constant-  so  uniform  and  so  mild 
in  its  operation,  that  it  produces  nothing  of  fear,  nothing 
of  surprise.  From  whatever  point  we  contemplate  the  scene, 
we  fefel  that  we  are  still  in  our  Father’s  house;  go  where 
we  will,  the  paternal  roof,  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven  is 
extended  over  us. 

It  is  agreeable  to  our  nature,  that  the  mind  should  be 
particularly  determined  to  one  object.  The  eye  appears  to 
be  the  point,  at  which  the  united  rays  of  the  suniwithin 
and  the  sun  without,  converge  to  an  expression  of  unity;  and 
accordingly  the  understanding  can  be  conscious  of  but  one 
idea  or  image  at  a time.  Still  there  is  another  and  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  consciousness  which  pervades  the  mind,  which 
is  coextensive  with  every  thing  it  actually  possesses. 

There  is  but  one  object  in  nature  on  which  the  eye  looks  di- 
rectly, but  the  whole  body  is  pervaded  with  nerves  which 
convey  perpetual  information  of  the  existence  and  condition 
of  every  part.  . So  it  is  with  the  possessions  of  the  mind; 
and  when  an  object  ceases  to  be  remembered.  The  memory 
therefore,  as  was  said,  is  not  a dormant,  but  an  active  pow- 
er. It  is  rather  the  possession  than  the  retention  of  truth. 
It  is  a consciousness  of  the  will;  a consciousness  of  char- 
acter; a consciousness  which  is  produced  by  the  mind^  pre- 
serving in  effort,  whatever  it  actually  possesses.  It  is 
the  power  which  the  mind  has  of  preserving  truth,  without 
actually  making  it  the  subject  of  thought;  bearing  a relf 
tion  to  thought,  analagous  to  what  this  bears  to  ' 
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perception  of  the  senses,  or  to  language.  Thus  we  remetaber 
a distant  object  without  actually  thinking  of  it,  in  the  sa'ne 
way  that  we  think  of  it,  without  actually  seeing  it. 

The  memory  is  not  limited,  because  to  the  affections  view- 
ed simply  as  such,  number  is  not  applicable.  They  become 
distinct  and  are  classified,  when  connected  with  truths,  or  from 
being  developed  are  applied  to  their  proper  objects.  Love 
may  be  increased,  but  not  multiplied.  A man  may  feel  in- 
tensely, and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  feeling  may  affect 
thie < character  of  his  thought*  but  still  it  preserves  its  unity. 
The  most  ardent  love  is  not  attended  with  more  than  one  idea, 
but  on  the  contrary  has  a tendency  to  confine  the  mind  to  a 
single  object.  Every  one  must  have  remarked,  that  a peculiar 
state  of  feeling  belongs  to  every  exercise  of  the  understanding; 
unless  somewhat  of  this  feeling  remained  after  the  thought 
had  passed  away,  there  would  be  nothing  whereby  the  latter 
could  be  recalled.  The  impression  thus  left  exists  con- 
tinually in  the  mind;  though  as  different  objects  engage  the 
attention,  it  may  become  less  vivid.  These  impressions  go 
to  comprise  the  character  of  an  individual;  especially  when 
they  have  acquired  a reality  and  fixedness,  in  consequence 
of  the  feelings  in  which  they  originated,  having  resulted  in 
the  actions  to  which  they  tend.  They  enter  into  every 
subject  about  which  we  are  thinking,  and  the  particular 
modification  they  receive  from  that  subject  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  individuality;  while  they  leave  on  the  sub- 
ject itself,  the  image  of  that  character  which  they  constitute. 
When  a man  has  become  acquainted  with  any  science,  that 
state  of  thse  affections  which  properly  belongs  to  this,  science, 
(whatever  direction  his  mind  may  take  afterwards)  still 
maintains  a certain  influence;  and  this  influence  is  the  cre- 
ative power  by  which  his  knowledge  or,  the  subject  is  re- 
produced. Such  impressions  are  to  the  mind,  what  loga- 
rithms are  in  numbers;  preserving  our  knowledge  in  its 
fulness  indeed,  but  before  it  has  expanded  into  an  infinite 
variety  of  thoughts.  Brown  remarks  "we  will  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  ideas,  it  is  said,  aid  they  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  our  volition;  though  assuredly  to  will  any  idea 
is  to  know  that  we  will,  and  therefore  to  be  conscious  of 
that  very  idea,  which  we  surely  need  not  desire  to  know,  when 
we  already  know  it  so  well  as  to  will  its  actual  existence." 

The  author  does  not  discriminate  between  lon!.- 
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ing  at  an  object  and  thence  des  i ring„:i  t , and  simply  that  con- 
dition of  feeling  between  which  and  certain  thoughts  there 
Is  an  established  relation,  so  that  the*,  former  cannot  exist  to 
any  considerable  degree  without  producing  the  latter.  Of 
this  exertion  of  the  will,  every  one  must  have  been  conscious 
in  his  efforts  of  recollection.  Of  this  exertion  of  the  will 
the  priest  must  be  conscious,  when  (if  he  be  sincere)  by 
the  simple  prostration  of  his  heart  before  his  maker,  his 
mind  is  crowded  with  the  thoughts  and  language  of  prayer. 

Of  this  exertion  of  the  will,  the  poet  must  be  conscious, 
when  he  makes  bare  his  bosom  for  the  reception  of  nature, 
and  presents  her  breathing  with  his  own  life  and  soul.  But 
it  is  needless  to  illustrate  that  of  which  every  one  must  be 
sensible. 

It  follows  from  these  views  of  the  subject,  that  the  true 
way  to  store  the  memory  is  to  develop  the  affections.  The 
mind  must  grow,  not  from  external  accretion,  but  from  an 
internal  principle.  Much  may  be  done  by  others  in  aid  of 
its  development;  but  in  all  that  is  done,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  that  even  from  its  earliest  infancy,  it  possesses  a 
character  and  a principle  of  freedom,  which  should  be  re- 
spected, and  cannot  be  destroyed.  Its  peculiar  propensi- 
ties may  be  discerned,  and  proper  nutriment  and  culture 
supplied  — but  the  infant  plant,  not  less  than  the  aged  tree., 
must  be  permitted,  with  its  own  organs  of  absorption,  to 
separate  that  which  i s . pecu 1 i ar ly  adapted  to  itself;  other- 
wise it  will  be  cast  off  as  a foreign  substance,  or  produce 
nothing  but  rottenness  and  deformity. 

The  science  of  the  mind  itself  Will  be  the  effect  of  its 
own  development.  This  is  merely  an  attendant  conscious- 
ness, which  the  mind  possesses  of  the  growth  of  its  own 
powers;  and  therefore  it  would  seem,  need  not  be  made  a 
distinct  object  of  study.  Thus  the  power  of  reason  may  be 
imperceptibly  developed  by  the  study  of  thie  demonstrative 
sciences.  As  it  is  developed,  the  pupil  becomes  conscious 
of  its  existence  and  its  use.  This  is  enough.  He  can  in 
fact  learn  nothing  more  on-  the  subject.  If  be  learns  to  use 
his  reason  what  more  is  desired?  Surely  it  were  useless, 
and  worse  than  useless,  to  shut  up  the  door  of  the  senses, 
and  live  in  indolent  and  laborious  contemplation  of  one's 
own  powers;  when  if  any  thing  is  learned  truly,  it  must  be 
what  these  powers  are,  and  therefore  that  they  ought  not  to 
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be  thus  employed.  The  best  affections  we  possess  will 
find  their  home  in  the  objects  around  us,  and,  as  it  were, 
enter  into  and  animate  the  whole  rational  , animal  and  vege- 
table world.  If  the  eye  were  turned  inward  to  a direct 
contemplation  of  these  affections,  it  would  find  them  bereft 
of  til  their  loveliness;  fori  when  they  are  active,  it  is  not 
of  them  we  are  thinking,  but  of  the  objects  on  which  they 
rest.  The  science  of  the-mind  then,  will  be  the  effect  of 
all  the  other  sciences.  Can  the  child  grow  up  in  active 
usefulness,  and  not  be  conscious  of  the  possession  and  use 
of  his  own  limbs?  The  body  and  the  mind  should  grow  to- 
gether, and  form  the  sound  and  perfect  man,  whose  under- 
standing may  be  almost  measured  by  his  stature.  The  mind 
will  see  itself  in  what  it  loves  and  is  able  to  accomplish. 

Its  own  works  will  be  its  mirror;  c j when  it  is  present  in 
the  natural  world,  feeling  the  same  pirit  which  gives  life 
to  every  object  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  in  its  very  union 
with  nature  it  Will  catch  a glimpse  of  itself,  like  that  of 
pristine  beauty  united  with  innocence,  at  her  own  native 
fountain. 

What  then  is  that  development  which  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind  requires?  What  is  that  education  which  has 
heaven  for  its  object,  andsuch  a heaven  as  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  orderly  growth  of  the  spiritual  man? 

As  all  minds  possess  that  in  common  which  makes  them 
human,  they  require  to  a certain  extent  the  same  general 
development,  by  which  will  be  brought  to  view  the  same 
powers  however  distinct  and  varied  they  may  be  found  in 
different  individuals;  and  as  every  mind  possesses  something 
peculiar,  to  which  it  owes  its  character  and  its  effect,  it  re 
quires  a particular  development  by  which  may  be  produced  a 
full  , sincere  and  humble  expression  of  its  natural  features, 
and  the  most  vigorous  and  efficient  exertion  of  its  natural 
powers.  These  make  one,  so  far  as  regards  the  individual. 

Those  sciences  which  exist  embodied  in  the  natural  world, 
appear  to  have  been  designed  to  occupy  the  first  place  in  the 
development  of  sll  minds,  or  in  that  which  might  be  called 
the  general  development  of  themmlnd.  These  comprise  the 
laws  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  The 
human  mind,  being  as  it  were  planted  in  nature  by  its  heaven 
ly  Father,  was  designed  to  enter  into  matter,  ;?i  . .ietacl 
knowledge  for  its  own  purposes  of  growth  and  nutrition.;  This 
gives  us  a true  idea  of  memory , or  rather  of  what  memory 
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should  be.  We  no  longer  think  of  a truth  as  being  laid  up  in 
a mind  for  which  it  has  no  affinity,  and  by  which  it  is  perhaps 
never  to  be  used;  buttthe  latent  affections  as  they  expand  un- 
der proper  culture,  absolutely  require  the  truth  to  receive 
them,  and  its  first  use  is  the  very  nutriment  it  affords.  It  is 
not  more  difficult  for  the  tree  to  return  to  the  seed  from  which 
it  sprung,  than  for  the  man  who  has  learned  thus,  to  cease  to 
remember.  The  natural  sciences  are  the  basis  of  all  useful 
knowledge,  alike  important  to  man  in  whatever  time,  place 
or  condition  he  is  found.  They  are  coeval  with  our  race, 
and  must  continue  so  long  as  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  endure. 
Before  there  were  facts  for  the  pen  of  history  to  record,  or 
vices  for  the  arm  of  law  to  restrain,  or  nations  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  institutions  for  the  government  of  themselves,  and  in- 
tercourse with  each  other;  at  the  very  creation,  these  pane 
pronounced  good  in  the  general  benediction — and  when  his- 
tory shall  have  finished  her  tale  of  sin  and  wo,  and  law 
shall  have  punished  her  millions  of  offenders,  and  civil 
society  shall  have  assumed  every  possible  form,  they  will  re- 
main the  same  as  when  presented; in  living  characters  to  the 
first  parents  of  the  human  race.  Natural  philosophy  seems 
almost  essential  to  an  enlightened  independence  of  thought 
and  action.  A man  may  lean  upon  others,  and  be  so  well 
supported  by  an  equal  pressure  in  all  directions,  as  to  be  ap- 
parently dependent  on  no  one;  but  his  independence  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  obstinacy,  or  betray  itself  in  weakness,  un- 
less his  mind  is  fixed  on  this  unchanging  basis.  A knowledge 
of  the  world  may  give  currency  to  his  sentiments  and  plausibility 
to  his  manners;  but  it  is  more  frequently  a knowledge  of  the 
world  that  gives  light  to  the  path  and  stability  to  the 
purposes.  By  the  one  he  may  learn  what  coin  is  current, 
by  the  other  what  possesses  intrinsic  value.  The  natural 
world  was  precisely  and  perfectly  adapted  to  invigorate  and 
and  strengthen  the  intellectual  and  moral  man.  Its  first 
and  highest  use  was  not  to  support  the  vegetables  which  adorn, 
or  the  animals  which  cover  its  surface;  nor  yet  to  q*ve 
sustenance  to  the  human  body — it  has  r h'^her  ,ier 

object,  in  the  attaining  < r „ ,ich  these  ar.:  only  means.  it 
was  intended  to  draw  rorth  and  mature  the  latent  energies 
of  the  souls!  to  impart  to  them  its  own  verdure  and  fresh- 
ness; to  initiate  them  into  its  own  mysteries;  and  by  its.  srl- 
lent  and  humtble  dependence  on  its  creator,  to  leave  on  tfh^im 
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11kenlss1S  withdrawn  death,  the  full  impression  of  his 

shouiHtn!«S0^C^eSi9n  of  Providence*  that  the  infant  mind 
shou.d  possess  the  germ  of  every  science.  If  it  were  not 

1°’  i£ey4T?0uld  harc|ly  be  learned.  The  care  of  God  provides 

rena  °f  the  fleld»  a PTace  wherein  it  may  grow, 

Regale  with  its  fragrance,  and  delight  with  its  beauty.  Is 
his  providence  less  active  over  those,  to  whom  this  flower 

in  V+t  ltS**SCe?iS?  No*  The  soil  which  Produces  thl  vine 
I0^1  tiu.mosLheal  thy  luxuriance , is  not  better  adapted  to  the 
end,  than  the  world  we  inhabit  to  draw  forth  the  latent  ener- 
9 *?t°Lthe  50u,>  and  fill  then,  with  life  end  vigo“?  As  well 
the  ?£e  lee  without  light,  or  the  ear  hear  without 
soind,  as  the  human  mind  be  healthy  anddathletic,  without 

tai nSai r*1^  wor*ld»  a"d  breathing  the  moun- 

hoap.?  r;.  **j-  there  aught  in  eloquence,  which  warms  the 

a »nht * • °he  2rawf  her  fire  from  natural  imagery.  Is  there 
s«?£i*  12*P!iir£  t0  enllven  the  imagination?  There  is  the 
st^Pnn+hf  P P°wer*  Is  there  aught  in  science  to  add 
f?r«n?thJ.undLdlgnity  t0  the  human  mind?  The  natural  world 
is  only  the  body,  of  which  she  is  the  soul.  In  books  science 
s presented  to  the  eye  of  the  pupil,  as  it  were  in  a drild 

wi  1 1 Ptakerhim  h^+h’  hh®  time  may  come  when  the  instructer 
c+il  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  lead  him  by  the  running 
streams,  and  teach  him  all  the  principles  of  science  as  she 
comes  from  her  maker,  asshe  would  smell  the  fragrance  of 
the  rose  without  gathering  it.  Tragrance  of 

as«;iJpHSh3rK,,0.f  .naJure*  adaptation  of  man  to  the  place 

ssigned  him  by  his  heavenly  Father,  this  fulness  of  the  mind 

k fpi%diiCf"dS  1nt°  the  works  of  God»  is  something  which  has 
thf?  n b^'®ver^  one>  though  to  an  imoerfect  degree;  and 
I2J®  Keeds  "°  explanation.  It  is  the  part  of  science, 

•*ba*  5®  n0  longer  a blind  affection,  but  that  the  mind 

L°P|;®d  t°  a just  perception  of  what  it  is,  which  it  loves. 

mav  If!  lS!llrfWh1?h  Jhe  lover  first  feels  for  his  future  wife, 
hi.+  h®  attended  only  by  a general  sense  of  her  external  beauty* 
but  his  mind  gradually  opens  to  a perception  of  the  peculiar 

Ivaanr?maoI  thfnS?2\*  of.wbich  tfce  external  appearance  is  on- 
Ihp  +!h*  S nAS  wlth  nature*  Do  we  love  to  gaze  on 

the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars  and  the  planets?  This  affection 

contains  in  its  bosom  the  whole  science  of  astronomy  as  the 
seed  contains  the  foture  tree.  It  Is  the  office Sf^the  Instruct- 
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er,  to  give  it  an  existence  and  a name,  by  makina  known  the 
laws  which  govern  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
relation  of  these  bodies  to  each  other,  and  their  usi s Have 
we  felt  delight  in  beholding  the  animal  creation,  in  watchinq 
their  pastimes  and  their  labours?  It  is  the  office  of  the  in- 
s ructer  to  give  birth  to  this  affection,  by  teaching  the  differ- 
ent  classes  of  animals  with  their  peculiar  characteristics 

T earth  a"d  aaa-  Have  we  krown the 

inexpressible  pleasure  of  beholding  the  beauties  of  the  veqe- 

^le„?°Hr1??  Thi?  affa?‘1°n  can  only  expand  In  the  «1-  9 

ence  of  botany.  Thus  it  is  that  the  lovetiof  nature  in  the 

Sill’nrow  xeH°r  thewl0T?  a11  the  sc’'a"baai  and  the  mind 
will  9» ow  and  bring  forth  fruit  from  its  own  inherent  sower 

of  development.  Thus  it  is  that  memory  refers  to  the  growth 

and  expansion  of  the  mind;  and  what  is  thus,  as  it  were  in- 

corporated  into  its  substance,  can  be  forgotten  only  by  a 

rflirt9nf1?hthf  a’rfSt1?n  of , the  affections,  or  the  course  of  con- 
duct  of  the  individual  analogous  to  that  in  his  Dhvsiral  man 

Of  ahH?le-FhlS  lery  flesh  and  bones  are  exchanged  for  those 
of  a different  texture;  nor  does  he  then  entirely  cease  to 
emember,  inasmuch  as  he  preserves  a sense  of  his  own  identity. 

that  JhP  naIHnt51S  " y th ® continual  dendeavour  of  Providence, 
j,  * sciences  should  be  the  spontaneous  produc- 

tion  of  the  human  mind.  To  these  should  certainly  be  add- 
ed, poetry  and  music;  for  when  we  study  the  works  of  God 
as  we  should , we  cannot  disregard  that  inherent  beauty  and 

the  mi “H 1 ? tc these  arts  originate.  These  occasion  in 
the  mind  its  first  glow  Cf  delight,  like  the  taste  of  food  as 

atDleHnpfnlFeii,t0  ]?he  m^th;  aRd  the  PleaSure  they  afford',- ,is 
a Pledge  of  th e strength  and  manhood  afterwards  imparted  by 
the  sciences.  J 

poetry  is  meant  all  those  Illustrations  of  truth  by 

p I r;?an9fi!;  whuCh  sPr1?9  from  the  fact  that  this  world  is 
has  hl"  who  made  it.  Strictly  speaking,  nothing, 

and  d?  K 5 Action,  than  poetry.  The  day  will  come, 

JSe  + 1t4»n,ay  far  distant,  when  this  art  will  have  another 

stranol  TJI!.1-?  th a "mere  vers i fi ca ti on , or  the  invention  of 
umi?"?6  st0£les»  when  the  laws  by  which  poetry  is  tested, 
wHl  be  as  fixed  and  immutable  as  the  laws  of  science;  when 
a change  will  be  introduced  into  taste  corresponding  tbthSt 
which  Bacon  introduced  into  philosophy,  by  which  both  will 
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: , /"  £ « .-ra-^sraw-^-K  s-- 

thrSnf* „*  rJj wh?J  w1der  scope  need  it  have?  It  reaches  the 

l"  a t ^ 

in  th4  garments  „?1cheSod  has  S*52”J  t!ma3<iry  ’ 13  °"1y  dreSsed 

world  in  ] °byWputting1 theory °inatheoplaceVofVfact^ 

till  at  length  the  greatest  man  revealed  the  simnle<?t  truth 

r^t^°U^researches  "ust  ba  governed  by  actual 'observation^  ’ 

thai  nuixtsLdtl:ep?sj;?^pS"hf^dbeu  rhis  sj-fc.;"-  toH^k 
;ithatti;SJ,I!r?hi5*t  *? ah0Uld  bPd"3  his  1n?oy;o1nl?d“nco 

thrv  S:s!l2n  1n  ??etry  must  with  theory  in  seienoe  fSr 

they  depend  equally  on  the  works  of  creation  The  wnrn’ 

to  reel  tnis  spirit*  and  to  be  qoverned  bv  it*  tn  j 

of°thinqs-StoSfeelt?h11Ve  and  5reathe  1n  the  inward  efforts 

sgrr„s:cs^s*is3-.s??:,b:;**s:t5;.?;« 

-plrit^in^0^  yf*“^e"“i"at“''®’®mor1g1n!0nTheCtrue  poetic  bMt 

i Rr  UHiy-r  Litir 

viewed  f?om  therfuture?  the  P°etry  Wh1cl’  now  Preva1!s>  Oe 
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"!l*n  alJ,  Partialities  and  antipathies  shall  have  passed  away, 
and  things  are  left  to  rest  on  their  own  foundations;  when  9 
good  svorks  shall  have  dwindled  into  insignificance  from  the 

S n!LUS.1uSumatter  that  may  have  fallen  from  them,  and 
S + S£a11  t1®76  cea5ed  to  allure  with  false  beauty;  we 
might  catch  a glimpse  of  the  rudiments  of  this  divine  art 
amid  the  weight  of  extraneous  matter  by  which  it  is  now 
protected,  and  which  it  is  destined  to  throw  off.  The  im- 
agination will  be  refined  into  a chaste  and  sober  view  of 
unveiled  nature.  It  will  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of 
reanty.  It  Will  no  longer  lead  the  way  toiinsanity  and 
madness  by  transcending  the  works  of  creation,  and  as  it 
were,  wandering  where  God  has  no  power  to  protect.it;  but 
finding  a resting-place  in  every  created  object,  it  will 

fHt.^-iut°*it*ai15  exPl°re  its  hidden  treasures,  the  relation 
in  which  it  stands  to  mind,  and  reveal  the  love  it  bears  to 
its  creator. 

The  state  of  poetry  has  always  indicated  the  state  of 
science  and  religion.  The  Gods  are  hardly  massed  more, 
fr2m  the  temples  of  the  ancients,  than  they 
taJun 4fr°u  .£heir  poetry;  or  than  theory  is  when 
taken  from  their  philosophy.  Fiction  ceases  to  be  pleasing 
ceases_to  gain  credence;  and  what  they  admired  in 
itseli,  commands  much  of  its  admiration  now,  as  a relic  of 
antiquity.  The  painting  which  in  a darkened  room  only  im- 
pressed us  with  the  reality,  as  the  sun  rises  upon  it  dis- 
covers the  marks  of  the  pencil;  and  that  shade  of  the  mind 
can  never  again  return,  which  gave  to  ancient  poetry  its 

ni^dHoSS^nd-ltSuP°wer<  0f  this  we  may  be  sensible,  by 
only  considering  how  entirely  powerless  it  would  be,  if  poe- 
try In  all  respects  similar  were  produced  at  the  present 
day.  A man's  religious  sentiments,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  sciences,  are  so  entirely  interwoven  with  all  his  associ- 
ations; they  shed  such  ilight  throughPuttevery  region  of  the 

ThUm  ^h^t+u0th2nEuCa2  Please  which  is  directly  opposed  to 
them  — and  though  the  forms  which  poetry  may  offer,  may 

sometimes  be  presented,  where  this  light  begins  to  sink  into 
obscurity;  they  sho&ld  serve,  like  the  sky  and  the  clouds, 
as  a r!! lef  t0  theyeye,  and  not  like  some  unnatural  body 
£rf°i«U5in2  °n  th,®.hori2°n»  disturb  the  quiet  they  are  intend- 
ffotro5r°dUCe'  there  shall  be  a religion  which  shall 

see  God  in  every  thing,  and  at  all  times;  and  the  natural 
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sciences  not  less  than  nature  itself,  shall  be  regarded  in 
connexion  with  Him — the  fire  of  poetry  will  begin  to  be 
kindled  in  its  immortal  part,  and  will  burn  without  consu- 
ming. The  inspiration  so  often  feigned,  will  become  real; 
and  the  mind  of  the  poet  will  feel  the  spark  which  passes 
from  God  to  nature.  The  veil  will  be  withdrawn,  and  beau- 
ty and  innocence  displayed  to  theeye;  for  which  tne  las- 
civiousness of  the  imagination  and  the  wantonness  of  desire 
may  seek  in  vain. 

There  is  a language,  not  cf  words  but  of  things.  When 
this  language  shall  have  been,  made  apparent,  that  which 
is  human  will  have  answered  its  end,  and  being  as  it  were 
resolved  into  its  original  elements,  will  lose  itself  in  nature. 
The  use  of  language  is  the  expression  of  our  feelings  and 
desires;  the  manifestation  of  the  mind.  But  every  thing 
which  is,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is  full  of  the  expres- 
sion of  that  use  for  which  it  is  designed,  as  of  its  own  exist- 
ence. If  we  did  but  understand  its  language,  what  could 
our  words  add  to  its  meaning?  It  is  because  we  are  unwilling 
to  hear,  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  say  so  much;  and  we 
drown  the  voice  of  nature,  with  the  discordant  jargon  of  ten 
thousand  dialects.  Let  a mail's  language  be  confined  to  the 
expression  of  that  which  actually  belongs  to  his  own  mind; 
and  let  him  respect  the  smallest  blade  which  grows  and  permit 
it  to  speak  for  itself.  Then  may  there  be  poetry  which  may 
not  be  written  perhaps,  but  which  may  be  felt  as  a part  of 
05tr  being.  Every  thing  which  surrounds  us,»is  full  of  the 
utterance  of  one  word,  completely  expressive  of  its  nature. 

This  word  is  its  name;  for  God,  even  now  could  we  but  see 
it,  is  creating  all  things,  and  giving  a name  to  every  work 
of  his  love,  in  its  perfect  adaptation  to  that  for  which  it 
is  designed.  But  man  has  abused  his  power,  and  has  become 
insensible  to  the  real  character  of  the  brute  creation,  still 
more  so,  to  that  of  inanimate  nature,  because  in  his  selfishness, 
he  is  disposed  to  reduce  them  to  slavery.  Therefore  he  is  deaf. 
We  find  the  animal  world,  either  in  a state  of  savage  wildness., 
or  enslaved  submission.  It  is  possible  that  as  the  character 
of  man  is  changed,  they  may  attain  a midway  condition  equally 
removed  from  both.  As  the  mind  of  man  acknowledges  its 
dependence  on  the  Divine  Mind,  brutes  may  add  to  their 
instinct  submission  to  human  reason;  preserving  an 
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unbroken  chain  from  our  Father  in  Heaven,  to  the  most 
inanimate  parts  of  creation.  Such  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  animal,  on  which  the:  King 
of  Zion  rode  into  Jerusalem;  at  once  free  and  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  rider.  Every  thing  will  seem  to  be  conscious 
of  its  use;  and  man  Will  become  conscious  of  the  use  of  every 
thing. 

It  may  be  peculiar,  and  is  said  with  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  but  to  my  ear,  rhymes  add  nothing  to 
poetry,  but  rather  detract,  from  its  beauty.  They  possess 
too  strongly  the  marks  of  art,  and  produceda  sameness  which 
tires,  and  sometimes  disgusts.  We  seek  for  them  in  vain  in 
nature,  and  may  therefore  reasonably  presume  that  they 
spring  out  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  public  taste,  without 
possessing  any  real  foundation  in  the  mind  itself;  thay  they 
are  rather  the  fashion  of  the  dress,  than  any  essential  part. 
In  the  natural  world  we  find  nothing  which  answers  to  them, 
or  feels  like  them-— but  a happy  assemblage  of  living  ob- 
jects springing  up,  not  in  straight  lines  and  at  a fixed  dis- 
tance, but  in  God's  own  order,  which  by  its  apparent  want 
of  design,  conveys  the  impression  of  perfect  innocence  and 
humility.  It  is  not  for  that  which  is  human  to  be  complete- 
ly divested  of  the  marks  of  art;  but  every  approach  towards 
this  end,  must  be  an  approach  towards  perfection.  The 
poet  should  be  free  and  unshackled  as  the  eagle;  whose 
wings,  as  he  soars  in  the  air,  seem  merely  to  serve  the 
office  of  a helm,  while  he  moves  on  simply  by  the  agency 
of  the  will. 

By  music  is  meant  not  merely  that  which  exists  in  the 
rational  world,  whether  in  the  song  of  angels  or  men;  not 
merely  the  singing  of  birds  and  the  lowing  of  cattle,  by 
which  the  animal  world  express  their  affections  aha: their 
wants — but  that  harmony  which  pervades  also  all  orders  of 
creation;  the  music  of  the  harp  of  universal  nature,  which 
is  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  whose  song  is  the 
morning,  the  evening  and  the  seasons.  Music  is  the  voice 
of  God,  and  poetry  his  language,  both  in  his  word  and 
works.  The  one  is  to  the  ear,  what  the  other  is  to  the 
eye.  Every  child  of  nature  must  feel  their  Influence. 

There  was  a time,  when  the  human  mind  was  in  more  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  Divine  Mind,  than  the  lower  orders 
of  creation;  and  the  tale  of  the  harp  of  Orpheus,  to  which 
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the  t>rutes,  the  vegetables  and  the  rocks  listened  -ic  nn+  al+„ 
gether  unfounded  in  reality  — but  when  the  selfish  and  w^JidiJ 

|S«*;?S5  ofUman<*beganPtoCbe°muteV?„t1  tsUpra1se?n<*Ther0rlg1nalUr  * 

JoeV?!^d-  The  VSry  St0"6S  «^t,  and  „I  rSf 

There  is  a most  intimate  and  almost  inseparable  conne*- 
lon  between  poetry  and  music.  This  is  indicated  by  the  ?a?i 
that  they  are  always  united.  Nothing  is  sung  which  ha!  lit 
some  pretensions  to  poetry;  and  nothing  has  any  JeteJsi  n 

earPis tessenS^a?15h  t!ler5  1S  "J4  something  of  music.  A go!d 
T?  <«S+hiSeItlal4.?°  rhythm;  and  rhythm  is  essential  to  verse 
It  is  the  perfection  of  peotry,  that  it  addresses  twos!!!!!* 

fnr  ° + h 6 * ?aT  2nd  the  eye;  that  it:  Prepares  the  affections 
for  the  object  before  it  is  presented-  that  coLni-u!  s 

the°hearthnfUnderStaU^1*K^*  b*  ^’n^a^L.^cIJlon’bf JJeen 
the  heart  of  man,  and  the  works  of  God.  The  character  n* 

music  must  have  always  harmonized  with  that  of  pastry  It  is 

oUre?!e?  :;.sh°Vld  be  l.'Mi  wUh’* 

n+c  ngS4-uf?r  l4.is  from  this  circumstance,  that  it  derives 

a*!ne  deservesatheUn!meWhish  18  -n  un?son  w1  th  the  ?DS vi ne  Mind, 

+ VfS  the  nanie-  So  various  is  it  found  in  the  different 

conditions  of  man,  that  it  is  hardly  recognized  as  the  same 

iorJhis? 

-u^r  2*  er  5Tr|So::r?i^7j.-?r,-yjii , jt-  k:.-?;,-  , ^ss*ssr  “ Bd 

fmS  isj’.ft.'w:  iss* 

of  reve  ry  and  lewdness.  We  meet  them  again  klndlino  the  fi?e 

perfect^as  we  S°^  ?nd  f1nd  the"  -«  Jn“2o2 

perTect » as  we  approach  their  divine  origin. 

tho. There . Prevai 1 at  present  two  kinds  of  music,  as  diverse  as 
their  origins;  profane  and  religious.  The  one  is  the  r Lu 
°r  4he  free,  unrestrained  expression  of  natural  feelinas-  the 

!d  !!de!fr!st!!inthiCf  iJdicateS  ^at  these  feeling!  arVplac- 

sensual  ityrlrthe’other^?  sa^ess  ^^^YpolnT^  mo"- 

ral  improvement,  in  which  the  sensual  will  be  subdued  and 
the  sorrowful  disappear;  which  will  combine  the  pleasure 
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of  the  one,  with  the  sanctity  of  the  other.  When  a sense  of 
theppres^nce  of  God  shall  be  coextensive  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  mind,  and  religion  shall  consecrate  every  word  and 
action  of  our  lives;  the  song  of  Zion  will  be  no  longer 
sung  in  a strange  land.  The  Dfvine  Love,  the  soul^  and  es- 
sence of  music,  will  descend,  not  in  the  thunders  of  Sinai, 
but  will  seem  to  acquire  volume,  as  it  tunes  the  heart  in 
unison  with  itself*  and  the  tongue  in  unison  with  the  heart. 

The  changes  in  the  character  of  our? music,  which  may  be  the 
effect  of  the  gradual  regeneration  of  the  world,  are  hardly 
within  the  reach  of  conjecture. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  generally,  the  influence 
of  the  natural  world  in  the  development  of  the  mind.  The 
actual  condition  of  society  operates  to  produce  the  same 
effect,  with  hardly  less  power.  In  this,  are  comprised  the 
religious,  and  civil  institutions  of  one's  own  country;  that  pe- 
culiar character  in  which  they  originate;  and  a knowledge  of 
the  past,  as  by  disclosing  the  origins  and  progress  of  things, 
it  throws  light  on  the  prospect  actually  before  us.  As  the 
philosophy  connected  with  the  natural  world,  is  that  in  which 
the  mind  may  take  root,  by  which  it  may  possess  an  independence 
worthy  a being  whose  eternal  destiny  is  in  his  own  hands— so 
the  moral  and  civil  1 ns ti  iutfxins , the  actual  condition  of 
society,  is  the  atmosphere?  whrich  surrounds  and  protects  it;  in 
which  it  sends  forth  its  branches , and  bears  fruit.  The 
spiritual  part  of  man  is  as  really  a substance,  as  the  material; 
and  is  as  capable  of  acting  apon  spirit,  as  matter  is  upon 
matter.  It  is  not  from  word's  of  Instruction  and  advice,  that 
the  mind  of  the  Infant  derives  its  first  Impetus;  it  gathers 
strength  from  the  warmth  of  those  affections  which  overshadow 
it,  and  is  nourished  by  a mother's  love,  even  before  it  has 
attained  the  power  of  thought.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of 
things,  that  an  individual  should  be  brought  into  a situation, 
in  which titheeexternal  condition  of  the  place,  and  the  circle 
of  society  in  which  he  is,  are  particularly  adapted  to  bring 
forth  to  view  his  hereditary  character.  The  actual  condition 
of  the  human  mind,  is  as  it  were  the  solid  substance,  in  which 
the  laws  or  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  and  political 
economy,  (whatever  may  be  their  quality)  exist  embodied,  as 
the  natural  sciences  do  in  the  material  world.  A knowledge 
of  those  laws,  such  as  they  exist,  is  the  natural  consequence 
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of  the  development  of  the  affections,  by  which  a child  is 
connected  with  those  that  surround  him.  The  connexion 
of  mind  is  not  less  powerful  or  universal  than  that  of  matter. 
All  minds,  whatever  may  be  their  condition,  are  not  un- 
connected with  God ; and  consequently  not  unconnected 
wi  «,h  each  other . Alienations,  under  whatever  system  o^ 
government,  and  in  whatever  state  of  civi 1 izat*on , "are ' under 
the  Divine  Providence,  surely  but  almost  imperceptible  ad- 
vancing to  a moral  and  political  order,  such  as  the  world 
has  not  yet  seen.  They  are  guided  by  the  same  hand,  and 
with  a view  to  the  same  destiny.  Much  remains  to  be  done, 
and  more  to  be  suffered;  but  the  end'  is  certain.  The 
humblest  individual  may,  nay  must  a f in  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  this  consummation.  It  is  not  r or  time  or  space  to 
set  limits  to  the  effects  of  the  life  of  a single  man.  Let 
then  the  child  be  so  initiated  into  a ^owSedge  of  tfce  condi- 
tj°n°f  mankind,  that  the  love  at  first  iwtulge^i  in  the  circle 
,hl  s father  s family,  shall  gradually  siitrside  into  a chaste 
and  sober  love  of  his  country;  and  of  frris  countiry,  not  as 
opposed  to  other  countries,  but  as  aidiog  them  fin  the  same 
great  object.  Let  the  young  mind  be*  warmicdi  and  cherished 
y whatever  is  chaste  and  generous  in  the  s&Tnd  ®f  the  pub- 
lic;  and  be  borne  on  to  a knowledge  of  our  institutions,  by 
the  rich  current  of  the  disposition  td  pure^serve  them. 

i^ThUu  1 S t^iat  the  child  is  no  soomHrr  brought  into  this 
world,  than  the  actual  condition  both  of  riae  wosrld  itself,  and 
of  society , acts  powerful ly  to  draw  fort&  the  energies  of  his 
mind.  If  mankind  had  retained  that  order  in  which  they 
were  created,  this  influence  in  co-operation  with  the  Divine, 
would  have  been  sufficient,  as  it  wa.s  designed  to  have  been, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  God.  Nature,  the  very  image  of 
divine  loveliness,  and  the  purest  affections  of  the  heart, 
which  approach  still  nearer  the  same  origin,  acting  together 
on  the  infant  mind;  it  would  seem  as  if  the  effect  would  be 
almost  as  certain,  as  any  process  of  growth  which  is  Witness- 
ed among  the  productions  of  the  natural  world.  But  man  is 
fallen— and  the  operation  of  this  influence  in  different  condi- 
.10ns  °T  society,  may  produce  different  results;  but  in  none 
is  sufficient  to  capacitate  him  for  that  life  of  usefulness  and 
happiness,  for  which  he  was  designed.  The  influence  of 
society  cannot  be  sufficient,  since  this  cannot  raise  a man 
above  its  own  level;  and  the  society  of  earth  is  no  longer 
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the  society  of  heaven.  This  influence  may  bring  forward 
all  the  warlike  energies  of  the  young  savage,  and  direct 
them  in  their  utmost  vigour  to  the  destruction  of  his  ene- 
mies and  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest;  and  he  may  look  on- 
ward with  rapture  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds  beyond  the 
grave.  What  disappointment  awaits  him  in  the  other  world, 
all  of  us  may  easi  ly  Mmagi  ne  . This  influence  may  bring 
forth  and  gratify  the  unchaste  and  beastly  passions  of  the 
Turk;  and  he  may  look  forward,  with  his  Koran  in  his 
hand,  to  a heaven  of  sunsuality  and  crime.  It  need  not  be 
said  how  widely  different  will  be  found  the  feality.  Chris- 
tians generally  are  standing  in  expectation  of  a happiness  as 
boundless  in  extent,  as  it  is  undefined  in  its  nature;  and 
with  an  infinite  vai ,ety  of  passions  in  whose  gratification 
alone  they  have  experienced  delight,  are  expectim  a hteaven 
in  which  simple  useless  enjoyment  will  rise  like  flood  and 
immerse  the  mind.  The  result  must  of  necessity  be  as  va- 
rious, as  the  condition  of  the  individuals  by  whom  it  is  an- 
ticipated. Still  there  is  a society.yyet  in  its  coning,  unseen 
though  not  unseeing,  shrouded  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  very  brilliancy  of  its  own  light,  which  would  resist  the 
impulse  of  every  evil  affection,  and  look  for  heaven  simply 
in  the  delight  of  that  which  is  chaste,  pure  and  holy;  which 
by  removing  that  which  renders  duty  undelightful,  would 
draw  nigh  to  the  only  source  of  real  enjpyment;  which 
would  find  its  happiness  and  its  God,  in  the  very  command- 
ments whdch  have  been  the  terrour  of  the  world;  to  which 
the  effect  is  no  longer  doubtful,  since  it  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  cause,  and  which  as  it  anticipates  no  reward,  will 
meet  with  no  disappointment.  When  this  society  shall  be 
fully  established  on  the  earth,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  will  be 
no  longer  obstructed  as  it  descends  from  above  the  heav 
vens;—  Suffer  little  children  to  oome  unto  me  and  forbid 
them  not3  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  " 

The  influence  of  the  natural  world  however  beneficial  it 
may  prove,  is  not  such  as  it  was  designed  to  have  been. 

Man  has  ever  sought  a condition  in  nature,  which  should 
correspond  with  the  state  of  his  own  mind.  The  savage 
would  pine  and  droop,  if  too  suddenly  removed  to  scenes  of 
civilization,  like  grass  which  had  grown  in  rank  luxuriance 
under  the  shade  of  the  oak,  if  the  branches  were  cleft  and  it 
was  at  once  exposed  to  the  power  of  the  sun.  The  charac- 
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ter  of  all  the  lower  orders  of  creation  has  suffered  a change 
in  consequence  of  that  in  the  condition  of  man,  the  extent  of 
which  cannot  be  measured.  That  the  sun  was  darkened  at  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  was  no  miracle.  It  was  as  much  the 
natural,  consequence  of  that  event,  as  its  present  lustre  is 
of  His  glory.  It  is  not  then  for  these  th e objects  of  nature, 
to  restore  to  us  that  moral  order,  the  want  of  which  has 
wrought  such  changes  on  themselves. 

There  is  then  another  power  which  is  necessary  to  the  or- 
derly development  of  the  mind;  the  power  of  the  Word  of 
God.  This  indeed  has  been  implied  in  all  the  preceding  re- 
marks. No  possessions  and  no  efforts  of  the  mind  are  un- 
connected with  it,  whatever  may  be  the  appearance.  Reve- 
lation so  mingles  with  every  thing  whifeh  meets  us,  that  it  is 
not  easy  for  us  to  measure  the  degree  to  which  our  condition 
is  affected  by  it.  Its  effects  appear  miraculous  at  first,  but 
after  they  have  become  established,  the  rnirrd  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  mature.,  is  apt  to  become  unconscious  of 
the  power  by  which  they  are  produced.  All  growth  or  development 
is  effected  from  Within,  outward.  It  is  so  with  animals;  it 
is  so  with  vegetables;  it  is  so  with  the  body;  it  is  so  with 
the  mind.  W§re  it  not  for  a power  within  the  soul,  as  the 
soul  is  within  the  body,  it  could  have  no  possibility  of 
subsistence.  That  the  growth  of  the ;materi al  part  depends 
on  the  presence  of  that  which  is  spiritual,  is  obvious  from 
the  fact,  that  at  death  the  former  falls  to  decay.  If  it 
were  possible  for  God  .to  be  detached  from  our  spiritual  part, 
this  would  decay  likewise.  The  doctrine  then  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  simply,  "I  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me  and  I 
in  you."  It  is  the  union  of  the  Divine,  with  the  human — of 
that  from  which  all  things  are,  and  on  which  they  depend  the 
JDfvIne  Truth.  It  is  the  tendency  of  the  Bible  to  effect  this 
union,  and  of  course  to  restore  a consciousness  of  it.  It 
is  a union  which  God  desires  with  all  , therefore  even  the 
wicked  who  reject  it,  partake  of  his  immortality,  though  not 
of  his  happiness.  When  in  the  process  of  regeneration, 
this  union  is  accomplished,  the  fear  of  dissolution  wilUbe 
as  impossible  in  this  world  as  in  the  other;  and  before  this 
is  effected,  the  fear  of  dissolution  may  exist  there,  as  well  ' 
as  here.  It  is  not  the  place  where  a person  is,  but  the 
condition  of  mind  which  is  to  be  regarded]  and 
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there  is  no  antidote  against  the  fear  of  death,  but  the  co-ri- 
ff l0y!n5SS.:0f  beir 3 united  with  the  fountain  of  life.  Bait  it 
is  asked,  how  can  pr*  fear  of  death  exist  after  it  has  ao^uallv 
!^?nc?1!ce?  TJ*  station  of  the  spiritual  and  material  y 
part  i5/ap  as  ^he  na^u,re  of  their  connexion  is  understood*-, 

won! S '?j!!hLn0  ea*:  Uere  n not  for  evil  171  ourselves,  ft 

Thoil  *5ther  wear  appearance  of  a state  of  uncommon  c ...iet, 
innw?o^LUp2I!  no  subj®ct  a more  powerful  tendency  to  insf Active 
knowledge,  than  upon  that  of  death.  The  darkness  with  which 
■it  is  veiled,  presents  but  a lamentable  picture  of  our  pr^'ent 

It  Is  ’H  °r  0?  which  the , «e 

afraid,  and  that  want  of  conjunction  with  God  which  render,  s 
possible  here,  may  render  tt  possible  any  where 

g^h*  aiHeaf0lh-t0b^efct^2f  th!  ?ible  t0  conjoiti  the  soul  dwit:ft 

effected  it  may  be  understood  in  what 
way  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  interiously  to  produce  its 
development.  It  is  not  a mere  metaphor , it  is  a plain  and' 
simp  e fact,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  as  necessary  to  thl 

l °/  th€  m2?d’  as  the  powar  of  the  natural  sun  tro 

the  growth  of  vegetables  and  in  the  same  way.  But  left  u«; 

aS  in  nat9re  the  heat  and  light  may  be  com- 
/ei  ted  into  the  most  noxious  poison;  so  the  Spirit  of  God 

I"  1 f perfectly  pure  and  holy,  may  be  converted  into  pas- 
sions the  most  opposite  to  its  nature.  It  is  left  to  us  fca 
"?fnw°Ur  hearts  to  its  i nf  1 uence,>by  obeying  Its  commandmernts; . 

*1  *e  love  me,  keep  my  commandments;  and  I will  pray  the 
rather,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  comforter  that  he  mav 

"«<=  that  bel  1 eveth  on  the  Son  ha*fr 
everlasting  life,  and  he  will  became  conscious  of  livinq 
and  growing  from  God.  9 

f..n  IijLn0?  consistent  with  the  nature  of  things,  that  the 

InlhS  m-  lCalTfffet^5f  a subject  should  be  at  once  revealed 
to  the  mi, id.  The  child  is  led  on  to  a knowledge  of  his  letters 
by  a thousand  little  enticements,  and  by  the  tender  coercion 

^ ParLnct:1^Uth?rity*  wb i i e he  is  yet  ignorant  of  the  trea- 
sures mys  tenuously  concealed  in  their  combinations.  The  arts 
have  been  courted  merely  for  the  transient  Gratification 
they  afford.  Their  connexion  with  religion  and  with  the 
sciences  is  beginning  to  be  discovered;  and  they  are  yet  to 

hlSmnnu  po^erful  1 nf 1 uence  in  imparting  to  the  mind,  its  moral 
harmony  and  proportions.  The  sciences  themselves  have  been 
studied  principally  as  subjects  of  speculation  and 
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amusement.  They  have  been  sought  for  the  gratification  they 
afford,  and  for  the  artificial  standing  they  give  in  society, 
by  the  line  of  distinction  which  is  drawn  between  the  learned 
and  the  vulgar.  The  discovery  of  their  connexion  with  the< 
actual  condition  of  man,  is  of  later  origin;  and  though  their 
application  to  use  it  yet  in  its  infancy,  they  are  beginning 
to  throw  a light  on  almost  every  department  of  labour, 
hitherto  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Religion 
too  has  been  a subject  of  speculation,  something  evanescent, 
a theory,  a prayer,  a hope.  It  remains  for  this  also  to 
become  practical,  by  thee  actual  accompl ishmentoof  that  which 
ft  promises.  It  remains  for  the  promise  of  reward  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  work  of  salvation.  It  remains  for  the 
soul  to  be  restored  to  its  union  with  God  — to  heaven. 
Christianity  is  the  tree  of  life  again  planted  in  the  world; 
and  by  its  own  vital  power  it  has  been,  year  after  year,  cast- 
ing off  the  opinions  of  men,  like  the  external  bark  which 
partakes  not  of  its  life.  It  remains  fopmthe  human  mind  to 
become  conformed  to  its  spirit,  that  its  principles  may  pos- 
sess the  durability  of  their  origin. 

Such  are  the  effects  to  be  anticipated  from  the  Bible  in 
the  development  of  the  mind.  It  has  begun  the  work,  and 
will  perfect.it  in  each  individual,  so  far  as  by  a life  accord- 
ing to  the  commandments  he  becomes  willing  that  it  should. 

There  is  withintit  a secret  power,  which  exerts  an  influence 
on  the  moral  and  intellectual  world,  like  that  of  the  sun  on 
the  physical;  and  however  long  and  successfully  it  may  be 
res  is  ted  by  some,  not  the  less  certai  n in  i ts  effect  on  the  ul- 
timate condition  of  society.  I am  aware  that  in  these  remarks, 
I am  ascribing  to  the  spiritoof  God.,  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Word,  a power  which  some  may  be  unwilling  to  allow  to  it. 

The  Bible  is  thought  to  resemble  other. books,  and  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  of  criticism;  and  we  may  be  sometimes 
in  danger  of  becoming  insensible  to  its  internal  power,  from 
the  very  mass  of  human  learning,  with  which  it  is  encumbered. 
"Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son?" 

There  is  one  law  of  criticism,  the  sos t important  to  the 
thorough  understanding  of  any  work,  which  seems  not  to 
have  been  brought  sufficiently  into  view  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  that  by  which  we  should  be  led  by  a continued 
exercise  of  those  powers  which  are  most  clearly  demonstrated 
in  an  authour;  by  continued  habits  of  mind  and  action;  to 
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approximate  to  that  intellectual  and  moral  condition,  in 
which  the  work  originated.  If  It  were  desired  to  make  a 
child  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  work  of  a gentfine 
poet,  1 would  not  put  the  poem  and  lexicon  in  his  hand  and 
bid  him  study  and  learn— I would  rather  make  him  familiar 
with  whatever  was  calculated  to  call  forth  the  power  of  poe- 
try in  himself,  since  it  requires  the  exercise  of  the  same 
powers  to  udders tand,  that  it  does  to  produce.  I would 
petntThim  to  that  source  from  which  the  author  himself  had 
caught  his  inspiration,  and  as  I led  him  to  the  baptismal 
tount  of  nature,  I would  consecrate  his  powers  to  that  Beinq 
from  whom  nature  exists.  I would  cultivate  a sense  of  the 
constant  presence  and  agency  of  God,  and  direct  him  in- 
ward to  the  presence  chamber  of  the  Most  High,  that  his 
mind  might  become  imbued  with  His  spirit.  I would  endea- 
vour by  the  whole  course  of  his  education  to  make  him  a 
living  poem,  that  when  he  read  the  poetry  of  others,  it  might 
be  effulgent  with  the  light  of  his  own  mind.  The  poet  stands 
on  the  mountain  with  the  face  of  nature  before  him,  calm 
and  placid.  If  we  would  enter  into  his  views,  we  must  go 
where  he  is.  We  must  catch  the  direction  of  his  eye,  and 
y^eld  ourselves  up  to  the  instinctive  guidance  of  his  will, 
that  we  may  have  a secret  foretaste,  of  his  meaning— that  we 
may  be  conscious  of  the  image  in  its  first  conception — that 
we  may  perceive  its  beginnings  and  gradual  growth,  till  at 
length  it  becomes  distinctly  depicted  on  the  retina  of  the 
mind.  With  out  this,  we  may  take  the  dictionary  in  our  hands 
and  settlettfie  definition  of  every  word*  and  still  know  as 
little  of  the  lofty  conceptions  of  the  author,  as  the  weary 
traveller  who  passes  round  in  the  farthest  verge  which  is 
visible  from  the  mountain,  knows  of  the  scenery  which  is  seen 
from  its  summit.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  Johnson  was  in- 
capable of  conceiving  the  beauties  of  Milton.  Yet  Johnson  was 
himself  a living  dictionary  of  Milton's  language.  The  true 
poet,  when  hu  mind  is  full,  fills  his  language  to  overflowing; 
and  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  preserve  what  the  words  cannot 
contain.  It  is  that  part  which  cannot  be  defined;  that  which 
is  too  delicate  to  endure  the  unrestrained  gaze;  that  which 
shrinks  instinctively  from  the  approach  of  any  thing  less 
*!?astfuthan  i?self»  and  though  present,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  world,  is  unperceived  by  flesh  and  blood,  which  is 
worth  all  the  rest.  This  acknowledges  no  dwelling-place 
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but  the  mind.  Stamp  the  living  light  on  the  extended  face 
of  nature,  beyond  the  power  of  darkness  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  you  may  preserve  such  light  as  this,  when  the  mind 
rises  not  to  meet  it  in  its  coming. 

If  it  were  desired  to  make  an  individual  acquainted  with 
a work  in  one  of  the  abstract  sciences,  this  might  be  best  ef- 
fected by  leading  him  gradually  to  whatever  conduced  to  the 
growth  of  those  powers  on  which  a knowledge  of  these  sciences 
depend;  by  cultivating  a principle  of  dependence  on  the 
Divine  Being,  a purity  and  chastity  of  the  affections,  which 
wil 1 :produce  a tranquil  condition,  of  all  things  the  most 
favourable  to  clear  perceptions;  by  leading  him  to  an  ha- 
bitual observation  of  the  relations  of  things,  and  to  such  con- 
tinued exertion  of  the  understanding,  as  calling  into  use  its 
full  powers  without  inducing  fatigue,  may  impart  the  strength 
of  the  labourer,  without  the  degradation  of  the  slave;  in  a 
word,  by  forming  a penetrating,  mathematical  mind,  rather 
than  by  communicating  mathematical  information.  The  whole 
character  and  complexion  of  the  mind  will  be  gradually  changed; 
till  at  length  it  will  become  (chemically  speaking)  in  its 
very  nature  an  active  solvent  of  these  subjects.  They  fall 
to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  assume 
an  arrangement  agreeable  to  that  of  the  mind  itself,  with  all 
the  precision  of  crystallization.  They  are  then  understood — 
for  the  most  perfect  understanding  of  a subject  is  simply  a 
perception  of  harmony  existing  between  the  subject  and  the 
mind  itself.  1 Indeed  the  understanding  which  any  individual 
possesses  of  a subject  might  be  mathematically  defined 

the, subject  proposed., . and  there  is  a constant 

the  actual  character  of  his  mind 

struggle  for  the  numerator  and  denominator  to  become  the  same 
by  a change  in  the  one  or  the  other,  that  the  result  may  be 
unity,  and  the  understanding  perfect. 

There  is  an  analogy,  (such  as  may  exist  betweentth i ngs 
human  and  things  divine)  between  that  discipline  which  is 
required  in  order  to  understand  a production  of  taste  or  sci- 
ence, and  that  which  is  necessary  to  a clear  perception  of 
the  truths  of  the  Bible.  As  it  is  requisite  to  a full  sense  of 
the  beauties  of  poetry,  that  the  Individual  should  be  himself 
a poet,  and  to  a thorough  knowledge  of  a work  of  science 
that  he  should  hot  merely  have  scientific  information,  but  a 
scientific  mind;  so  it  is  necessary  to  a knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
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that  the  mind  should  be  formed  in  the-  image  and  likeness  of 
God.  An  understanding  of  the  Word  is  the  effect  of  a life 
according  to  its  precepts.  It  requires,  not  the  obedience  of 
the  rich  man  who  went  away  sorrowful,  but  the  obedience  of  him 
who  holds  every  other  possession,  whether  it  consist  in  the  ac- 
quirements of  the  mind  or  in  earthly  property,  in  subjection 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  within  him.  "If  ye  will  do  the  will  ofiGod, 
ye  shall  know  of  the  doctrines"  is  a law  of  exegisis,  before 
which  false  sentiments  will  melt  away  like  frost  before  the 
rising  sun.  There  is  within  the  mind  the  golden  vein  of  du- 
ty, which  if  followed  aright  will  lead  to  an  increasing  bright- 
ness, before  which  the  proudest  monuments  of  human  criticism 
will  present  an  appearance  like  that  of  the  d&rk  disk  of  this 
world,  as  the  eye  of  the  dying  may  opens  on  the  scenes  of  the 
other. 

The  world  is  beginning  to  be  changed  from  what  i was. 
Physical  power  instead  of  boosting  of  its  deeds  of  prowess, 
and  pointing  with  the  tomahawk  or  the  lance  to  the  bloody 
testimonies  of  tts  strength,  is  beginning  to  leave  its  image  on 
the  rugged  face  of  nature,  and  to  feel  the  living  evidence  of 
its  achievements,  in  the  happy  circle  of  domestic  life.  It  re- 
mains for  intellectual  strength  to  lose  the  consciousness  of  its 
existence  in  the  passions  Subdued,  and  to  reap  the  reward  of 
its  labours,  not  in  the  spoils  of  an  enemy,  but  in  the  fruits  of 
honest  industry.  It  remains  for  us  to  become  more  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  laws  of  moral  mechanism.  Instead  of 
making  unnecessary  and  ineffectual  exertions  in  the  direct  at- 
tainment of  truth,  it  remains  for  us  to  make  equal  efforts  to 
cleanse  our  own  minds  and  to  do  good  to  others;  andcwhat  was 
before  unattainable  will  become  easy,  as  the  rock  which  untu- 
tored strength  cannot  move,  may  be  raised  by  a touch  of  the 
finger.  .... 

The  Bible  differs  from  other  books  as  our  Lord  differed 
ft?om  men.  He  was  born  of  a woman,  but  His  Spirit  was  the 
everlasting  Father.  It  is  humble  in  its  appearance,  as  nature 
is  when  compared  to  art;  and  some  parts  which  Providence  has 
permitted  to  remain  within  the  same  cover,  have  often  attracted 
more  attention  than  that  which  Is  really  divine.  From  the  very 
nature  of  perfect  innocence  its  presence  Is  unnoticed,  save 
by  him,  by  whom  it  is  loved.  Divine  love,  in  its  perfect 
thoughtlessness  of  itself,  enters  the  atheistical 
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heart  unDerceived.  Such  an  one  thinks  meanly  of  those  v/ho 
think’humbly  of  themselves,  and  with  perfect  humiTity jhe 
last  vestige  of  reality  disappears.  To  him,  both  naturt  and 
the  Word  are  like  a deserted  building,  through  which  as  he 
passes,  hits  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  sound  of  his  own 
footsteps ; but  to  fnim  whose  heart  opens  to  the  Divine  Influ 
ence  this  building  appears  to  assume  from  the  internal  cause 
of  itstcreation.  the  symmetry  of  perfect  proportions,  till  at 
length  as'he  becomes  m£re  and  more  conscious  of  the  presence 
with  which  it  is  filled,  he  sees  no  temple,  for  the  Lord 
God  Almighty,  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple."  The  Word  resembles 
the  hobrew  language  in  which  muchtof  it  is  written.  To  him 
who  knows  not  its  spirit,  it  is  an  empty  form  without  sound 
or  vowel;  but  to  him  who  is  alive  to  the  Divine  Influence  it 

15  can  U^YeiStlSVnSerstood  . elthbr  by  making 

it  subservient  to  natural  reason,  or  by  blindly  adopting  what 
rLson  would  reject;  but  by  that  lllumlnat  on  of  the  under- 
standinq  and  enlargement  of  the  reason,  which  will  result 
from  a gradual  conformity  to  its  precepts.  Reason  now,  is 
something  very  different  from  what  it  was  a few  centuries 
pastWe  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  the  mode  of  rea- 
sonina  has  changed;  but  this  appears  to  be  merely  an  indi- 
cation  of  a change  which  has  taken  Place,;|n  It 

the  mind  Itself.  Syllogistic  r?asO"’"S  1=  passing  away, 
has  left  no  permanent  demonstration,  but  that  of  its  own 
worthlessness.  It  amounts  to  nothing  but  the  discernment 
and  expression  of  the  particulars  which  go  to  compri se  some 
thing  more  general;  and  as  the  human  mind  Permits  things  *0 
assume  a proper  arrangement  from  their  own  1 n|?erel??^P0  . 
of  attraction,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  bind  them  to- 
gether with  syllogisms.  Few  minds  can  now  endure  the 
tediousness  of  being  led  blindfold  to  a conclusion!  and  _ 

being  satisfied  with  the  result  merely  from  the  recollection  o 
KUing  been  satisfied  on  the  way  to  it.  The  m nd  requires  to 
view  the  parts  of  a subject,  not  only  sfPjr3*®1* ’ 
and  the  understanding  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers of 
arrangement  by  which  a subject  is  presented  ^ 

1 ations  to  other  things,  takes  the  "a*®  ?f„reaa°5 ' ,,W®  ap' 
pear  to  be  approaching  that  condi  J10"  th 

union  of  reason  and  eloquence,  and  will  be  satislfied  witn 
neither  without  the  other.  We  neither  wish  to  see  an  ana- 
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finery*  bu?*a  n0r  the  gaudy  tubings  of 

Tinery,  out  a happy  mixture  of  strength  and  beautv  w0 

warm  extravagant  nor  «Td;  bSt'bloSd- 

Te  arrangement 

is  f^BinSS°f^ral  improvement , the  imagination  (which 
act"l vVeativTwn?  oTgoV'  man)  Shan  «?"eide  with  the 
el  oq  ue  nee  Ca  ^nature’  is  Si  th^erd^”0 " Wl11  be  Cl0thed  with 

«s  ^ul^CK^Tb1^  d*--  hit  k?.^- 
ISTS? 

theemindInothe  Er09ress  of  moral  imJJoSeitent  to  IlowerUf11 

t"anrtht?snd,n9* 

It  ts  like  the  change  from  chaos  to  creation-  sinre  it  Ao 

ore  cnaotic.  inis  ■ $ a change  which  it  is  thp  nranH  Ho 
?’S"  °l  neve  ation  to  accomplish;  reason  should  therefore 

grand  cause  of  that  peculiar  classif^ i cationa^H>'aWIl1  °h  1S  the 
which  charartoK'iToc  l|,  ‘4  j c i ass  i r i ca  ti  on  and  arrangement 

former^must ‘change  the  TitSir  1*"?.  re^^n  <d  tha9„g1„g  the 
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The  insufficiency  of  reason  to  iudae  of  thp  Rihio  „• 

face  of  revelation  f?om?ts  mi^acfes  ’iJl  °bV1" 

been  the  ^snitGoJ9  appearin?  stand  alone,  and  to  have 
Deen  the  result  of  anrunusual  exertion  of  the  D-iv-ino  um 

creates  in  the  minds  of  men,  what  its  name  imp!  es  a * 

sensation  of  wonder.  That  there  are  miracles  fn  ?he  Ri 

?’tionafromPi?reS^eS  f°  be. C0nvi need  of  the  reality  of  reve- 
Let  it  bo^i  tself 1 toCthe  * earth  ^ + + itself  before  them. 

Ttrfo\ I?'1’"1??6  ,acqi?al'ntance  wnb  these1  heavenly  lagers*0  aLet 

if  SSB=aa?S?«.  S2,SsSs»^A 

on^our  own  limited  and  fallacious obwmlon . The  result 
1 1 u ■ . of  our  Lodd  must  haire  been  a very  different  mi  rlr  l + 

??9^LaJhUeJepuifhre>  from  Uywas  tl  M^y  rThey  saw 

of  thSi  S«>Ideh;fi,tiS  graves  wnh  a Knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  that  death  which  they  had  themselves  experienced- 

JX  thrs^wJUl5te?.fie*  not  at  a"  eolwldSXt  5?lh  h!?  Jlew, 

Iff  if  « ^«SH£ST- ¥£&> 
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Hov?  F°Vld  the  dark  cloud  of  admiration  be  ever  filled 
with  the  rich  light  of  the  rising  sun? 

al°*e*?f  alJ, created  things,  appears  on  his  own  ac- 
? ; W?nLtiu  full  measure  his  happiness;  because  he 

aI°"® Is  Jhf  °rder  of  his  creation.  He  stands  even  at  the 

present  period  half-convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  future  state 
it  is  the  design  of  revelationto  restore  to  him  that  moral  condi 
_ ’ in  which  he  wi , , possess  as  necessarily  the  ccnsci  o u s n e s s 

of  iwrtality,  as  the  brute  does  that  of  existence  — for  a con- 
sciousness of  existence  united  with  that  of  union  with  God, 
is  a consciousness  of  eternal  life.  Let  us  come  to  the  Bible 
tnen,  with  no  hopes  of  arbitrary  reward,  and  no  fears  of  ar- 

bY*1et  us  come  to  it,  as  to  that  which 
if  followed  aright,  will  produce  a condition  of  mind  of  which 
happiness  will  be  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence. 

nh  15  ?f£en  said  that  the  Bible  has  nothing  to  do  with  met- 
aphysics  or* the  sciences.  An  individuals  whatever  he  his 
condition,  always  retains  to  a certain  extent,  a consciousness 
of  his  moral  and  intellectual  character,  and  the  more  this 
character  is  exalted,  the  more  minute  and  discriminating 
will  be  this  consciousness.  Who  is  it  that  formed  the  human 
mind , and  who  is  here  endeavouring  to  restore  it  to  its  true 
The  Bible  has  the  mind  for  its  subject,  that  condi- 
':Ion  !2ind  which  is  heaven  for  its  object,  and  the  Father 
of  mind  for  its  author.  Has  it  nothing  to  do  with  metaphys- 
®ls*.  _Jf  bas  * ndeed  nothing  to  do  with  that  metaphysics  which 
we  shall  leave  with  our  bodies  in  the  graves;  but  of  that, 
which  will  shine  with  more  and  more  brilliancy,  as  the  passage 
is  opened,  not  through  distant  regions  of  space,  but  through 
the  secret  part  of  our  own  souls  to  the  presence  of  God, 
it  is  the  very  life  and  being.  Can  omniscience  contemplate 
tne  happiness  of  the=  mind,  without  regard  to  its  nature? 

Were  we  disposed  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  savage, 
what  course  should  we  pursue?  Should  we  not  endeavour  to 
change  hTs  habits  of  mind  and  body,  by  teaching  him  the 
a j C1 Y 1 i 1 zati°h ; instructing  him  in  the  sciences;  and 

gradually  introducing  him  to  that  portion  of  social  order 
which  is  here  attained?  And  are  not  all  these  most  intimately 
connected  withoour  own  condition  of  mind?  Are  they  not  merely 
the  expression  of  its  countenance?  In  the  same  way  is  it  the 
endeavour  of  the  Divine  Mind  in  the  Bible,  to  restore  all  to 
his  own  image  and  likeness  — and 
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to  say  that  the  Bible  has  nothing  to  do  with  metapinys i cs , is 
to  say  that  the  present  condition  of  the  mind  has  nothing  to 
do  with  what  it  should  be,  and  that  present  metaphysics  have 
nothing  to  do  with  religion.  It  is  said  that  the  Bible  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sciences.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not 
teach  them  directly,  but  it  is  gradually  unfolding  a condition 
of  mind,  out  of  which  the  sciences  will  spring  as  naturally, 
as  the  leaves  and  blossoms  from  the  tree  that  bears  them. 

It  is  the  same  power  which  acts  simultaneously  to  develop 
the  soul  itself,  and  to  develop  nature— to  form  the  mind  and 
the  mould  which  is  destined  to  receive  it.  As  we  behold 
the  external  face  of  the  world,  our  souls  will  hold  commu- 
nion with  its  spirit;  and  we  shall  seem  to  extend  our  consci- 
ousness beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  our  own  bodies,  to  the 
living  objects  that  surround  us.  The  mind  will  enter  into 
nature  by  the  secret  path  of  him  who  forms  her;  and  can  be 
no  longer  ignoranttof  her  laws,  when  it  is  a witness  of  her 
creation . 

I have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  generally,  in  what  waythe 
natural  sciences,  thet  actual  condition  of  society,  and  the; 

Word  of  God  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  all  minds, 
in  a manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  earth,  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  sun  combine  to  bring  forth  the  productions  of 
nature.  I shall  say  but  a few  words  with:  respect  to  that 
particular  development,  which  is  requisite  to  the  fall  mani- 
festation of  the  peculiar  powers  possesses  by  any  tndi- 
dual  . 

It  is  well  known  that  at  a certain  BK-jrlod  of  Tfvfe,  the 
character  of  a man  begins  to  be  more  distinctly  marked.  He  ap- 
pears to  become  separated  from  that  whiclin  surrounds  him — to 
stand  in  a measure  aloof  from  hi'S  associates — to  raise  his 
head  above  the  shadow  of  any  earthly  object  into  the  light 
of  heaven,  and  to  walk  with  a more  determined  step  on  the 
earth  beneath.  This  is  the  manifestation  of  a character 
which  has  always  existed,  and  which  has,  as  it  were  been 
accumulating  by  little  and  little,  till  at  length  it  has 
attained  its  full  stature. 

When  a man  has  become  his  own  master,  it  is  left  to  him- 
self to  complete  his  own  education.  "He  has  one  Father, 

God."  For  the  formation  of  his  character  thus  far,  he  is 

not  in  the  strictest  sense  accountable;  that  is,  his  character 

is  not  as  yet  so  fixed,  but  that  it  is  yielding  and  pliable.  It 
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is  left  to  himself  to  decide,  how  far  it  shall  remain  in  its  pre- 
sent form.  This  is  indeed  a period  of  deep  responsibility.  He 
has  taken  the  guidance  of  a human  being,  and  is  not  the  less 
accountable,  that  this  being  is  himself.  The  ligament  is  now 
cut  asunder  by  which  his  mind  was  bound  to  its  earthly  guardi- 
an, and  he  is  p'aced  on  his  own  feet,  exposed  to  the  bleak  winds 
and  refreshing  breezes,  the  clouds  and  the  sunshine  of  this  world, 
fully  accountable  to  God  and  man  for  his  conduct.  Let  him 
not  be  made  dizzy  from  a sense  of  his  own  liberty,  nor  faint 
under  his  own  weight;  but  let  him  remember  tin  \ the  eye  of 
God  is  now  fixed  full,  it  might  almost  be  said  anxiously  upon  him. 

It  is  with  the  human  mind,  as  with  the  human  body.  All 
our  race  have  those  limbs  and  features,  and  that  general  as- 
pect, from  which  they  are  denominated  men.  But  on  a near- 
er view  we  find  them  divided  into  nations  possessed  of  pecu- 
liar appearance  and  habits,  and  these  subdivided  into  fami- 
lies and  individuals,  in  all  of  which  thefre  is  something  pecu- 
liarly their  own.  The  human  mind  (speaking  in  the  most 
general  sense)  requires  to  be  instructed  in  the  same  sciences 
and  needs  the  same  general  development,  and  is  destimed  to 
make  one  common  and  universal  effort  for  tits  own  emancipation. 

But  .the  several  nations  of  the  earth  also,,  will  at  a future 
period,  stand  forth  with  a distinctness  of  character  which 
cannot  how  be  conceived  of.  The  part  which  each  is  to 
perform  in  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  will  become  more 
amd  more  distinctly  marked  and  universally  acknowledged;  and 
every  nation  will  be  found  to  possess  resources  in  its  own 
moral  and i ihtel 1 ectual  character,  and  its  own  natural  productions, 
which  will  render  it  essential  to  the  well-being  and:  happiness 
of  the  whole.  Every  government  must  find  that  Htue  real  good  of 
its  own  people  precisely  harmonizes  with  that  of  others;  and 
standing  armies  must  be  converted  Into  willing  labourers  for 
the  promotion  of  the  same  object.  Then  will  the  nations  of 
the  earth  resemble  the  well  organized  parts  of  the  same  body, 
and  no  longer  convert  that  light  which  is  given  them  for  the 
benefit  of  their  brethren,  into  an  instrument  by  which  they 
are  degraded  and  enslaved. 

But  we  stop  hotehere.  Every  individual  also  possesses 
peculiar  powers,  which  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  society 
in  the  duties  best  fitted  to  receive  them.  The  highest  de- 
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grce  °f  cultivation  of  which  the  mind  of  any  one  is  capable, 
consists  in  the  most  perfect  development  of  that  peculiar  or- 

’fhi  seI5hwhtHe-llyieXiSiS  infanc*’  as  maturer 
years.  The  seed  which  is  planted,  is  said  to  possess  in  mi- 

?rp^Ure<;th^+t^UnkJ  branches»  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  future 
free'  J°  Is  W1th  the  mind;  and  the  most  that  can  possi- 
bly be  dome,  is  to  afford  facilities  by  which  its  devel oDment 
may  be  effected  with  the  same  order.  In  the  priced  of  the 

exists  the  spirit  of  prophecy; 
surprise,  because  we  have 
from  which  it  is  produced, 
one  hair -white  or  black,.  It  is 
one  cubit  to  our  stature.  All 


formation  of  our  minds,  there 
and  no  advancement  can  create 
always  been  conscious  of  that 
We  must  not  seek  to  make 
vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  add 


1 n 


as  a 


advent! tiouser  assumed  importance  should  be  cast  off 
^ y • garjJ1?nb • We  should  seek  am  employment  for  the 

\n-*S,c5.J>i  ’ ts  ener9Tes  may  be  warmed  into  exist- 
e ce,  which,  (if  I may  he  allowed  the  expression)  may 

every!;lmu^c^.e  into  action.  There  is  somiething  which 
°He  can  do  better  than  any  one  else;  and  it  is  the 
tendency  and  must  be  the  end  of  human  events,  to  assign  to 
eacn  his  true  calling.  Kings  will  be  hurled  from  their 
thrones  and  peasants  exalted  to  the  highest  stations,,  bv  this 
irresistible  tendency  of  imind  to  its  true  levftla  ’.TbBse^eff&sits 
may  not  be  fully  disclosed  in  the  si’iiort  period  of  this  life 
the  most  incredulous  must  be  ultimately  convinced 
Dl^f^t  n0  resPecJer  of  persons,  by  learning  the  slim- 

+ le4-^ac5  t a 103,1  cann°t  be  other  than  what  he  is.  Not 

arJtnS?di?thiKr?h,reSSf0S  f5  moral  Soodness  and  in  wisdom 
nowQII0t  w?thln  btle  J^each  of  any  one;  but  that  the  state  will 
IT2Ve* —en,he  may  not  look  back  to  the  first  rudi- 
the  or;?inal  stamina  of  his  own  mind;  and  be  almost 
able  to  say,  I possessed  all  at  the  time  of  my  birth.  The 
more  a person  lives  in  singleness  of  heart,  in  simplicity  and 
sincerity,  the  more  will  this  be  apparent.  P 1 lty  and 

nf ■ **  becomes  us  then  to  seek  and  to  cherish  this  peculium 

°UC  °^n  minds»  as  the  patrimony  which  is  left  us  by  our  Fa- 
heaven— as  that  by  which  the  branch  is  united  tS  the 
f?rm’n9  . Power  within  us,  which  gives  to  our  per- 
bS  1 fa  y/hlfh  the*  are  distinguished  from  others— and 
1 eavp  90verned  by  the  commandments  of  God,  to 

leave  on  the  duties  we  are  called  to  perform,  the  full  impress 


of  our  real  characters.  Let  a 


man's  ambition  to  be  great* 
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disappear  in  a willingness  to  be  what  he  is;  then  may  he 
fill  a high  place  without  pride,  or  a low  one  without  dejec- 
tion. As  our  desires  become  more  and  more  concentrated 
to  those  objects  which  correspond  to  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion of  our-  minds,  we  shall  have  a foretaste  of  that  which  is 
coming,  in  those  internal  tendencies  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious. As  we  perform  with  alacrity  whatever  duty  presents 
itself  before  us,  we  shall  perceive  in  our  own  teearts , a 
kind  of  preparation , for  every  external  event  or  occurrence 
of  our  lives,  evren  the  most  trivial,  springing  from  the  a 1 1 — 
pervading  tendency  of  the  Providence  of  God  t<o  present 
the  opportunity  of  being  useful  wherever  there  is  the'  dispo- 
s i ti on  . 

Living  in  a country  whose  peculiar  char-acfcsiristick  is  said 
to  be  a love  of  equal  liberty,  let  it  be  written  on  our  hearts, 
that  the  end  of  all  education  is  a life  of  active  usefulness. 

We  want  no  education  which  shall  raise  a man  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  understanding  or  the  sympathies  of  any  of  his 
species.  We  are  disgusted  with  that  kind  of  dignity  which 
the  possessor  is  himself  obliged  to  guard;  but  venerate  that 
which,  having  its  origin  in  the  actual  character  of  the  man, 
can  receive  no  increase  from  the  countenance  of  power,  and 
suffer  no  diminution  from  the  approach  of  weakness  — that 
dignity  in  which  the  individual  appears  to  live  rather  in  t&s 
consciousness  of  the  light  which  shines  from  above,  than  irr 
that  of  his  own  shadow  beneath.  There  is  a spiritual  at- 
mosphere about  such  an  one,  which  is  at  once  its  own  pro- 
tection, and  the  protection  of  him  with  whom  it  is  connect- 
ed— which  while  it  is  free  as  air  Alike  to  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  humble,  conveys  a tacit  warning  that  too  near 
an  approach  is  not  permitted.  We  acknowledge  the  invisi- 
ble chain  which  binds  together  all  classes  of  society,  and 
would  apply  to  it  the  electric  spark  of  knowledge  with  th? 
hand  of  tenderness  and  caution.  We  acknowledge  the  healthy 
unionoof  mental  and  bodily  exercise,  and  would  rather  see  all 
men  industrious  and  enlightened,  than  to  see  one  half  of  man- 
kind slaves  to  the  other,  and  these  slaves  to  their  passions. 

We  acknowledge  that  the  natural  world  is  one  vast  mine 
of  wisdom,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  the  scene  of  the  labours 
of  man;  and  that  in  seeing  this  wisdom,  there  is  philosophy, 
and  in  loving  it,  there  is  religion.  Most  sensibly  do  we  feel 
that,  as  the  true  end  of  instruction  is  to  prepare  a man  for 
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some  particular  sph  ere  of  usefulness;  that  when  he  has  found 
tfoig  sphere,  his  education  has  then  truly  commenced,  and  the 
fringer  of  God  is  pointing  to  the  very  page  of  the  book  of  his 
oracles,  from  which  he  may  draw  the  profoundest  wisdom.  It 
wa's  the  design  iof  Providence  that  theee  should  be  enoughtof 
science  connected:  v/i  th  the  calling  of  each,  for  the  highest 
and  holiest  purposes  of  heaven.  It  is  the  natural  world  from 
which  the  philosopher  draws  his  knowledge;  it  is  the  natural 
world  in  which  the  slave  tolls  for  this  bread.  Alas!  when 
will  they  be  era  el?  When  we  are  willing  to  practise  what  we 
learn,  and  reTIcrlorn  makes  our  duty  our  delight.  The  mass  of 
mamSind  mus  t alwayLS  labour1;'  hence  it  is  supposed  that  they 
nm5K£:.t  be  always  ignorant.  Thus  has  the  pride  of  man  converted 
tihatt  discipline  Into  an  occasion  of  darkness  and  misery,  which 
was  intended  only  to  give  reality  to  knowledge,  and  to  make 
happiness  eternal.  Truth  is  the  way  in  which  we  should  act; 
and  then  only  is  a man  truly  wise,  when  the  body  performs  what 
the  mind  perce.lv/es...  In  this  way,  flesh  and  blood  are  made  to 
partake  of  the  wisdom  of  the  spiritual  man;  and  the  palms  of 
our  hands  will  become  the  book  of  our  life,  on  which  is  inscrib- 
ed all  the  love  and  an  the  wisdom  we  possess.  It  is  the  light 
which  directs  a man  to  his  duty;  it  Is  by  doing  his  duty  that 
he  is  enlightened — thus  does  he  become  Identified  with  his 
own  acts  of  usefulness,  and  his  own  vocation  is  the  silken 
chord  which  directs  to  his  heart,  the  knowledge  and  the  blessings 
of  all  manki nd . 
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"These  surely,  art  considerations  sufficiently  momentous  to  rouse  the  most 
careless  and  indcu i i’eren't  to  action.  Know,  then,  that  for  every  son  whom  God 
has  committee  to  jic-xr  charge,  you  owe  to  those  who  may  hereafter  reside 
in  his  immedfaisa  cinity  - so  far  as  your  instructions,  guidance,  example 
and  influence  ear;-?  d.  _ a quiet  and  peaceable  neighbor,  a kind  and  liberal 
friend,  and  :a  re*  y helper  in  every  tigse  of  need;  to  his  country,  an  active, 
intelligent,  we  — - - ni o me d , and  useful  citizen,  capable  of  sustaining  with 
credit  and  rerarfbsiJ.on  any  office  of  honor  or  trust  in  the  gift  of  his  fellow- 
citizens;  to  ta&  present  and  future  generations,  so  far  as  he  shall  become 
knoi’m  to  them...  a tcight  and  blameless  example  for  thier  imitation;  to  the 
visible  church, .s  pious  engaged  and  zealous  Christian,  an  active  and  steady 
cooperator  in  a SI  .-her  enterprises  of  benevolence  and  charity;  and  to  crown 
the  -whole,  an  feefr  ss£  glory  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  view  of  these  high 
responsibilities:  jmiu  may  exclaim,  "Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  T'^nd*" 
how  is  this  mors  ttfean  Herculean  labor  to  be  accomplished?  The  answer  is 
ready,  direct,  sstip  conclusive:  It  is  by  a judicious  and  well-directed 
course  of  educasl-rp.  commenced  as  early  as  the  movement  of  the  intellect 
can  be  discover®^  snd  continued  till  the  mental  powers  are  so  far  expanded 
and  the  judgement  far  ripened  and  matured  as  to  enable  the  subject  to 
engage  in  some  ssrtrre  pursuits  of  life." 

A discourse  on  gsbaral  education. 


1.  A discourse  on  general  education.  It  is  not  terribly  informative, 
philosophically  or  practically. 

2.  Perhaps  of  soma  use  as  a supplement. 
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ADDRESS. 


preseJtEdfy?af„a^eS|ubJecSCSfa|dC2* I?!eres*  ,?hieh  <s  fe,t  a‘  the, 

presumed,  a sufficient aooloov  fnv ff1??!  w,n  f“rn1sh.  It  is 
inhabitants  of  this  village  to  the  f„!l3'ns  *5e  attention  of  the 
ihfem,  and  to  the  dedication  of  ahi.i oundi ng  of  a new  school  among 
modation.  The  splindld  Division  ^1^”?  erected  f°r  its  accom- 
In  this  place,  fir  the  iKstnncii™  Sf'5  ha?  re«"‘'V  been  made, 
and  ornamental  branches  Sf  kSowle3n.  fem!1es  all  the  useful 
to  the  enlightened  views  the  elevat-.H  |ars  an  honorable  testimony 
taste  of  thl  citizens  of’BrSoklln  and  forn'T’  and  the  correct 
proof  of  a generous  liberality  of’snieit  in  th  an  une2“'i V0C®1 
learning.  It  gives  an  earnpct  wh-i^h  **  ln**je  cause  of  sound 
that  those  who  have  thus  beauJ  confidently  relied  on* 

themselves  to  become  wearv  ?n  ,,oi ? Sd  .work*  Wl11  not  suffer 
carry  it  forward  its  fill  comDUtioS9*  1 1 Persever i ngly 

Other,  it  1c  nnt L [ Slacken  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
means  of  rendering  the? r^auah tpr* h?h  ’ having  amPly  Provided  the 
society,  they  wi  ??  JSglec?  She  cilt^p  ?"d  ornament  of 

destined  to  compose  ?ts  Strength  aJd  ?t?bif5rr  s?ns* "ho  are 
hands  in  this  stage  of  the  w2rk  and  Jl .b.]JuJy^  T?,stay  their 
tions  in  fefce  prosecution  of  it  all*rurther  exer- 

censure  of  haVina  "out  t-hp-iv  h»«!i0i!,da.!:ust]y  exP0Se  them  to  the 
In  vain  would  they  p?ead  the  nPMt^n!^  Plough  and  looked  back." 
which  they  have  alreadv  made  ?n  the  -ruly  commendable  exertions 
for  neglecting  to  bestow^nv  furth6  C?Uk6  °f  education  as  an  excuse 
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But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  an  enterprise  in  which  an  enlight- 
ened and  Christian  community  will  engage  with  reluctance?  Can 
no  motives  be  presented,  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  embark  in  it? 
The  benefits  arising  from  expenditures  in  this  concern  do  not  ap- 
pear, it  is  true,  in  the  shape  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  therefore 
it  presents  but  few  attractions  to  such  as  have  no  other  mode  of 
estimating  advantages,  and  of  calculating  profits;  but  to  those  who 
are  parents,  this  objection  is  of  little  weight.  To  them  the  subject 
is  fraught  with  motives  and  inducements  to  engage  in  It,  of  the  most 
interesting  and  momentous  character,  whether  we  regard  considerations 
of  duty,  or  feelings  of  personal  gratification.  The  love  of  our 
offspring  may  justly  be  considered  as  only  a second  edition  of  self- 
love;  arid  like  other  second  editions,  it  is  usually  so  much  enlarged 
and  improved  as  to  lead  us  to  make  much  greater  efforts,  and  to 
submit  to  much  greater  privations  and  sacrifices  for  its  gratifica- 
tion, than  It  could  have  done  in  its  original  form.  Most  parents. 

It  is  well  known,  feel  more  solicitude  for  the  respectability  and 
welfare  of  their  children,  than  for  their  own,  and  are  much  more 
anxious  to  discharge  their  duty  faithfully  to  them,  than  to  secure 
personal  advantages  to  themselves.  This  Is  a wise  and  happy 
constitution  of  our  nature,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  ties  that 
hold  society  together.  It  is  one  of  those  first  principles  im- 
planted in  the  human  heart  by  the  hand  of  our  Creator,  to  teaich  us 
that  we  are  social  beings;  that  we  are  not  born  for  ourselves  alone, 
and  that  we  cannot  live  to  ourselves  alone,  without  failing  to 
accomplish  the  proper  end  of  our  existence.  The  very  condition  of 
human  society  Is,  that  each  is  bound  to  all,  and  all  to  each,  for 
mutual  good.  The  precepts  of  religion,  too,  require  that  we  should 
do  good  to  all  men  as  we  have  opportunity.  Who,  then,  can  with- 
hold his  aid  from  the  great  work  of  meliorating  the  condition  of 
mankind?  who  can  stand  aloof  from  all  the  splendid  and  magnificent 
enterprises  of  benevolence  that  so  strongly  characterize  the  age 
In  which  we  live,  and  wrapping  himself  up  In  his  own  selfish 
Individuality,  look  with  cold  indifference  on  the  vast  and  ex- 
pansive movements  that  are  making  in  the  moral  and  religious 
world,  all  calculated  and  intended  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of 
knowledge,  of  virtue,  of  religion,  and  liberty,  through  every  land. 
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without  forfeiting  all  claim  to  the  rewards  of  social  virtue,  and 
dying  in  debt  to  mankind?  Few,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  this  descrip- 
tion can  be  found  in  the  community  to  which  we  belong;  but  iri 
reference  to  the  general  subject,  we  may  justly  and  pertinently 
adopt  the  strong  ana  expressive  language  of  the  poet,  and  say, 

"If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell: 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 

Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim — 

Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 

The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self. 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 

And  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 

To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 

Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung," 

The  discharge  of  this  inherent  and  pervading  duty  can  no  where 
be  commenced  so  favorably  as  well  as  naturally  by  parents,  as  in 
the  persons  of  their  own  beloved  offspring.  Starting  from  this 
point,  as  from  a centre,  the  circle  of  their  benevolent  feelings  and 
exertions  will  continually  and  spontaneously  enlarge  and  widen,  till 
it  embraces  within  its  broad  circumference  the  whole  family  of  man- 
kin^.  Equally  obvious  is  it,  that  the  first  step  in  this  work  of 
social  and  parental  duty  towards  the  rising  generation,  must  neces- 
sarily be  taken  in  the  morning  of  their  days.  That  Reason  of  life 
is  by  far  the  most  favorable  for  incipient  operations.  The  young 
and  tender  shoot  is  easily  made  to  bend  and  to  assume  whatever  shape 
or  direction  may  be  desired;  but  the  full  |fcown  tree  will  scarcely 
yield  to  any  force  that  can  be  applied  to  it,  and  will  ordinarily 
break  before  it  will  bend. 

From  this  consideration  it  becomes  exceedingly  important  that 
a right  direction  be  given  to  the  youthful  faculties,  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  be  developed.  The  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  man,  leaves  no  doubt  upon  the  mind,  that  these 
faculties  will  continue  to  enlarge  forever,  and  to  make  endless  ad- 
vances in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  process  of  education, 
therefore,  may  be  compared  to  a line  of  unlimited  extent,  the 
commencement  only  of  which  is  in  our  view,  while  the  grand  and 
ultimate  object  to  which  it  leads,  like  one  of  the  fixed  stars  in  the 
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firmament,  is  visible  indeed  to  the  mental  eye,  but  placed  at  an  un- 
measured distance  from  us;,  and  as  in  drawing  a line  from  any  part 
of  the  earth's  surface  to  such  a star,  the  variation  even  of  a hair’s 
breadth  from  the  true  direction,  at  the  point  of  departure,  would 
carry  the  line  millions  of  miles  aside  from  its  object,  so  a very 
slight  deviation  from  the  right  course,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
process  of  education,  may  cause  a total  failure  of  attaining  its 
chief  end  and  object,  and  instead  of  bringing  the  subject  of  it  to 
the  desired  haven  of  honor,  of  virtue,  and  of  happiness,  may  plunge 
him  into  the  gulf  of  destruction  and  misery.  There  is  no  danger, 
then,  that  the  work  of  education  will  be  begun  too  early,  or  that  too 
much  care  will  be  bestowed  upon  a subject  so  vitally  important.  It 
is  a part  of  our  religion  to  train  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should 
go;  and  in  addition  to  this  high  and  authoritative  injunction  of 
holy  Writ,  remember,  ye  who  are  parents,  that  your  childrendare 
destined,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  to  sustain  relations  of 
incalculable  importance,  both  to  the  community  to  which  they  may 
immediately  belong;  to  their  country  at  large;  to  the  present  and 
future  generations  of  men;  to  thecchurch  of  our  common  Lord  and 
Savior,  and  even  to  eternity  itself;  and  that  these  relations 
devolye  responsibilities  upon  you,  of  the  most  solemn  and  commanding 
import— responsibil ities  which  must  be  fully  and  directly  met  — 
which  no  artifice  can  shun,  no  sophistry  evade — responsibilities 
that  are  incorporated  into  your  very  constitution,  and  attach  them- 
selves to  you  by  an  irreversible  law  of  your  nature. 

These, surely , are  considerations  sufficiently  momentous  to  rouse 
the  most  careless  and  indifferent  to  action.  Know,  then,  that  for 
every  son  whom  God  has  committed-to  your  charge,  you  owe  to  those 
who  may  hereafter  reside  in  his  immediate  vicinity — so  far  as  your 
i ns truetl ons  , guidance,  example,  and  influence  extend  — a quiet 
and  peaceable  neighbor,  a kind  and  liberal  friend,  and  a ready 
helper  in  every  time  of  need;  to  his  country,  an  active,  i ntell i gent  ,** 
well-informed,  and  useful  citizen,  capable  of  sustaining  with  credit 
and  reputation  any  office  of  honor  or  trust  in  the  gift  of  his 
f el  1 ow- ci t i zens ; to  the  present  and  future  generations,  so  far  as 
he  shall  become  known  to  them,  a bright  and  blameless  example 
for  their  imitation;  to  the  visible  church,  a pious,  engaged,  and  zea- 
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1 o us  Christian,  an  active  and  steady  co-operator  in  all  her  enter- 
prises of  benevolence  and  charitje;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  an  heir 
of  glory  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  view  of  these  high  fcfespoBf 
sibilities,  you  may  well  exclaim,  "Who  is  sufficient  for  these  thing, 
and  how  is  this  more  than  Herculean  labor  to  be  accomplished.  rhe 
answer  is  ready,  direct,  and  conclusive:  It  is  by  a judicious  and 

well  directed  course  of  education,  commenced  as  early  as  the  move- 
ments of  the  intellect  can  be  discovered,  and  continued  till  the 
mental  powers  are  so  far  expanded,  and  the  judgment  so  far  ri 
and  matured  as  to  enable  the  subject  to  engage  in  some  of  the  active 
pursuits  of  life.  A steady,  undeviating  adherence  to  this  course 
will  effectually  accomplish  the  great  and  important  work,  so  far 
as  human  means  can  ever  accomplish  it.  In  any  event,  the  parent 
who  pursues  it  will  be  exonerated  from  all  the  blame  and  crimi  .a m ty 
that  may  subsequently  be  incurred,  by  deviations  from  the  paths  o 
rectitude,  on  the  part  of  an  undutiful  and  ungrateful  son. 

With  respect  to  the  general pplan,  and  the  particular  conduct  of 
such  an  education,  much  may  undoubtedly  be  said.  The^present  age 
has  so  often  been  denominated  "an  age  of  improvement,  ana  its 
claim  to  that  honorable  and  flattering  appellation,  in  many  par- 
ticulars,  rests  on  so  solid  a foundation,  that  it  requires  no  small 
degree  of  moral  courage  to  question  the  propriety  of  its  application, 
in  any  case.  There  is  a chord  in  the  human  heart  that  vibrates  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  accents  of  praise,  and  responds  in  tones  of 
sweetest  harmony  to  the  voice  of  commendation.  Individual  self- 
love,  likewise,  is  so  easily,  and  at  the  same  time  so  covertly  grati- 
fied, when  thus  wrapped  up  in  the  indiscriminate  praise  of  a whole 
generation  of  men,  that  he  v/hc  denies  the  strict  justice  de- 

signation  above  mentioned,  in  any  particulars  exposes  himself  to 
the  charge  of  unchar  1 labl eness , and  even  downright  moroseness  Oi 
disposition.  Indeed,  the  astonishing  improvements  that  have  in 
fact  been  made  in  the  useful  arts,  and  in  practical  science,  the  mag- 
nificent monuments  of  human  skill  and  gem us , as  exh i fcp  ted  in  th e 
various  departments  of  natural  philosophy  applied  to  the  common 
and  ordinary  operations  of  life,  and  the  vast  and  varied  schemes 
in  agitation  for  the  improvement  of  the  civil,  the  physical. 
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the  moral,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  wor.d,  may  confidently 
and  safelv  be  appealed  to,  as  undeniable  proofs  of  the  active  bene- 
vnlpnee  and  the  successful  enterprise  of  the  present  day.  But  not- 
withstanding all  this,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  education,  we 
must  confess  that  "we  are  hot^the  people,  and  . t.w1  sd<?™  "1  J1  few 
not  die  with  us."  The  public  attention  has,  indeed,  within  a few 
years  past,  been  very  much  awakened  on  the  subject,  maJy.  artl-nq 

chanaes  and  some  improvements  have  been  made  in.  the  mode  of  imPa^J  9 
instruct!’ on ; yet  the  great  variety  of  conflicting  opinions  respecting 
the  relative  value  and  importance  of  particular  branches  of  study, 

^ be  met  with  n publications  professedly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
school  instruction,  shows  conclusively  that  no  system  has  yet  been 
devised  that  meets  the  approbation  of  all  those  who  engaged 

that  employment,  or  of  the  public  at  large.  A wld®  f d ^°^ub iect 
soecul ati on  is  opened  by  thie<  present  unsettled  state  of  the  subject, 
and  it  would  hardlv  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  coJJ!?se  °L  rv 
human  affai rs , should  not  much  false  reasoning  and  groundless  theoy 

be  found  amongothe  multitude  of  publications,  on  a „*{!» ooi  1 v observed! 
with  which  the  press  is  daily  teeming.  It  has  been  happily  . » 

h«S»S  thaJ  “?rom  the  .collision  of  santloont  the  truth  elicited 
and  there  is  certainly  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  the  attention 
which  has  been  eexcited,  and  the  efforts  that  are  making,  w 
eventual  1 v result  in  some  valuable  and  permanent  improvements  irr 
this  hiahlv  important  public  concern.  The  movements  already  made 
JJl!  had  tL  effect  to  agitate  the  waters  of  the  fountain  of  learning, 
and  we  wait  in  the  confident  expectation  that  the  purifying  process 
IS  rapidly 9ilni  on?  Snd  that  streams,  rendered  more  clear  and  sweet, 
more  healthful  and  fertilizing  by  the  very  agitation  which  the 
fountain  has  undergone,  will  soon  issue  fromlt.to  cheer  and  glad 
den  the  face  of  our  community,  to  raise  and  dignify  l litera  y 
character,  and  spread  thei/r  benign  and  happy  influences  £hrou^.e^y 
Dart  of  the  body  politic.  Much,  also,  may  doubtless  be  expect 
thetnumerous  associations  and  meetings  among  the  friends  of  e uca- 
tlSn"  5?  which  we  hear  in  various  parts  of  our  country, . «i Jed, 
their  deliberations  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be,  by  tje  vie 
and  opinions  of  1 earned^professors , and  the  practical  wisdom  o 
experienced  teachers. 
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This  we  consider  to  be  the  right  shape  for  the  subject  to  assume, 
and  the  proper  attitude  in  which  it  should  be  met,*  discussed,  and 
settled. 

Our  own  views  of  the  proper  end  and  object  of  education  have 
already  been  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  remarks  we  have  made. 

It  is  to  fit  men  for  exis tence , — f or  the  whole  of  their  existence, — 
not  merely  for  the  short  and  uncertain  term  of  human  life,bbut  also 
for  that  never  ending  state  which  awaits  them  beyond  the  grave.  It 
would  be  absurdly  unwise  and  irrational  to  grasp  exclusively  at  that 
good  whose  usefulness  is  bounded  by  the  narrow  limits  of  an  earthly 
existence,  however  specious  and  attractive  it  may  be  in  appearance, 
to  the  neglecjjttof  that  whose  influence  reaches  forward  into  futurity, 
and  will  be  felt  through  interminable  ages.  A primary  regard  must 
unquestionably  be  had  to  the  concerns  of  this  life,  in  every  well 
devised  system  of  education,  because  its  first  operations  will 
necessarily  be  conversant  with  them.  The  subjects  of  it  should  by 
all  means  be  properly  qualified  to  live  as  men,  among  men,  and  be 
ready  to  meet  every  emergency,  and  to  discharge  every  duty  that 
may  result  from  that  relation;  still  their  education  should  be 
conducted  upon  principles  in  entire  subserviency  to  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  sound  morals.  Without  these  fundamental  principles,  as 
a balance  to  the  mind,  knowledge  will  only  serve  to  puff  up  its 
possessor,  and  engender  conceit  and  arrogance  in  his  bosom.  He  will 
be  like  a ship,  with  a full  lading  upon  its  decks,  but  no  ballast 
in  the  hold;  like  a mariner  with  a strong  wind  and  rapid  current, 
but  neither  chart  nor  compass  to  direct  his  course.  A deep  and 
habitual  reverence  for  the  name  and  attributed  of  the  Supreme  Being; 
an  undeviating  adherence  to  truth  in  all  our  communications;  the 
constant  practice  of  the  law  of  kindness,  as  well  as  an  invariable 
regard  for  the  principles  of  integrity  and  honor,  in  all  our 
dealings;  and  an  unceasing  effort  to  attain  higher  and  still 
higher  degrees  of i moral  1 excell ence , by  making  the ^Divine  Founder 
of  our  holy  religion  our  pattern  and  exemplar,  are  duties  common 
to  al‘i  men  in  every  state  and  condition  of  life,  and  cannot  be 
too  early,  or  too  frequently,  or  too  earnestly,  inculcated  upon 
the  young  and  tender  mind.  They  form  the  only  basis  on  which 
an  education  and  a character  truly  useful  and 
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valuable  can  rest;  and  when  universally  diffused  and  united  with 
extensive  acquisitions  in  the  various  departments  of  nCg  in 

h p t e will  infallibly  secure  that  virtue  and  intelligence  in 
oSr  2i?izen^  which  constitute  the  "ark  of  safety"  to  the  political 

and^Willinevi  tably  crumble  to  the  dus  t.  We  are  not  Ignorin' t tl Wt 
in  some  Darts  of  our  country  there  is  a morbid  sensitivene  s 
subject  of  teaching  any  thing  that  bears  even  theFy®'!Jbl?gCgi bl  e 
religion  in  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning. 

not  be  taught  to  reverence  the  Deity;  to  obey  their  Parent  » nractice 
the  truth;  to  deal  kindly  and  justly;  in  a word,  co  love  P 

virtue  for  virtue's  sake,  is  a point  that  will  not  be  conceded  by 

them  to  any  human  authority  whatever. .On  ' ^heir"^! Is  with' these 
their  daily  endeavor  to  imbue  the  minds  6«  their  P“P’^  "ith  these 
fimriamonf-ai  DrinciDles  of  religion  and  morality,  ana  tney  n t 
nothing"morePardent1y  than  tha!  they  may  Hereafter  see  t e leg  ti-_ 
mate  fruits  of  these  teachings  exemplified  in  th®  Jlne® 

cations  of  their  charge.  A contrary  practice  would  Pr®^ent  an  ex 
imni itira tion  as  exact  as  it  would  be  lamentable,  of  that  maxim 

5?t*f‘SrSh‘Srh«5’"!l«S!lS  can  de|lse,nin  order  to  incorporate 
a false  religion  into  almost  every  act  and  circumstance  oTiiTe. 
a rantt  minute  and  riqorous  course  of  training  is  adopted,  from 
»ar?v  infancy  to  seJSfS  an  adherence  to  their  senseless  ceremonies, 
H * i n «;  d i r e a superstitious  dread  of  the  slightest  omission  or 
deviationSfrom  the.  established  ritual;  so  that  a Hindoo  would 
cut  off  his  right  nand,  or  pluck  out  his  right  eye,  ratner 
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than  forego  his  appointed  ablutions,  or  fail  of  one  jot  or  ore  tittle 
of  his  prescribed,  though  merely  formal  and  heartless,  devotions  to 
some  modern  Moloch  or  Belial;  and  shall  we  be  scarcely  less  assi- 
duous in  our  endeavors  to  prevent  the  principles  of  the  only  true  re- 
ligion under  heaven  from  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  hearts  of  the 
young,  and  from  exerting  any  visible  influence  upon  their  lives  and 
conduct?  Shall  they  believe  and  blindly  obey  the  absurd  and  re- 
volting requirements  of  their  fabulous  shasters,  and  shall  we 
practically  reject  and  disobey  the  injunctions  of  'Divine  Truth? 

Shall  they  implicitly  follow  the  false  and  feeble  glimmerings  of  a 
taper;  and  shall  we  close  our  eyes  upon  the  noon-tide  blaze  of  the 
sun  of  righteousness?  If  so,  they  will  assuredly  rise  up  in  the 
judgment  against  us  and  condemn  us;  but  let  not  this  reproach  rest 
upon  our  humble  names;  may  these  walls,  now  for  the  first  time  ex- 
hibited to  public  view,  preparatory  to  their  being  applied  to  their 
proper  use,  and  solemnly  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  piety  and 
learning,  never  be  profaned  by  sentiments  so  unchristian,  by  prac- 
tices so  unholy.  Here  may  the? Spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Genius 
of  Learning  meet  together  in  sweet  and  sacred  union;  long  may 
they  continue  to  hallow  this  place  with  their  presence,  and  cherish 
it  as  one  of  their  most  favored  haunts:  here  may  they  love  to 

dwell:  here  may  they  walk,  hand  in  hand,  conducting  the  young  and 

interesting  groups  who  may,  from  time  to  time,  resort  hither,  along 
the  delightful  paths  of  virtue  and  of  science,  cheering  them  with 
their  smiles,  aiding  them  with  their  light,  and  animating  them  to 
continued,  persevering  exertion,  by  pointing  to  the  rich  and  glo- 
rious rewards  that  will  infallibly  crown  their  labors  at  the  end  of 
their  course.  Thus  may  they  bear  an  equal,  an  undiminished  and 
perpetual  sway  within  this  Hall,  shedding  a rich  and  heavenly  in- 
fluence upon  all  its  exercises,  and  causing  it  continually  to  resound 
with  their  mingled  and  harmonious  voices. 

It  is  upon  this  foundation  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  erect  the 
superstructure  of  a solid  and  useful  education,  and  these  are  tbei 
leading  principles  which  we  purpose  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  our 
youthful  charge;  and  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  these  ought  always 
to  be  the  outlines  of  the  course  to  be  pursued,  whatever  may 
constitute  the  filling  up  of  the  plan.  The  comparative  utili  ty 
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of  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  usually  taught  in  schools, 
is  a subject  involving  some  inherent  difficulties,  but  which  often 
presents  itself  in  the  way  of  a teacher,  encumbered  with  additional 
embarrassments,  arising  from  the  various  and  discordant  views  of 
his  employers.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  what  is  strongly 
objected  to  by  one,  as  useless,  insignificant,  or  impracticable,  is 
warmly  urged  and  insisted  upon  by  another,  as  an  indispensable 
and  most  valuable  part  of  an  education.  Scarcely  a subject  stands 
upon  the  catalogue  of  school  exercises s that  has  not  thus  found  its 
advocates  and  its  opposers;  even  common  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  and  the  principles  of  our  native  tongue,  have  not  escaped 
the  random  shots  of  this  literary  warfare.  Another  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  an  instructor  is,  that  an  almost  rabid  hankering  after  what 
is  merely  and  exclusively  practical  in  education  extensively  pre- 
vails in  our  community;  so  that  every  moment  of  time  which  is 
not  employed  incteaching  pupils  something  which  they  will  actually 
be  called  upon  personally  to  perform  in  after  Hfe$.1s  hastily  re- 
garded by  some  as  misspent  and  lost— as  if  their  future  lives  were 
destined  to  be  all  action  and  no  reflection.  Were  it  possible  to 
foresee  precisely  the  future  situation,  circumstances  and  pursuits  of 
an  individual,  his  preparatory  education  might  be  so  regulated  and 
conducted  as  to  correspond  to  those  circumstances,  and  pursuits,  in 
such  a manner  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  enter  upon  them  with  ad- 
vantages that  would  lead  to  a greater  degree  of  success  and  excel- 
lence in  them  than  might  otherwise  be  attained.  Yet,  upon  a careful 
consideration  of  the  subject,  it  appears  to  us  extremely  questionable 
whether  such  a course,  with  all  its  supposed  advantages,  would 
not  suit  a state  of  society  in  which  trades  and  occupations  are 
hereditary,  or  like  the  Hindoo  castes,  fixed  by  the  condition  in 
which  the  individual  happens  to  be  born,;  better  than  it  would  our 
free  and  unfettered  institutions,  where  not  only  every  species  of 
employment,  but  every  grade  of  civil  office,  rank,  and  dignity, 
are  open  to  every  individual,  however  obscure  his  birth  or  humble 
his  origin.  In  addition  to  the  natural  incapacity  of  man  to  pry 
into  futurity,  and  ascertain  the  lot  and  destiny  of  a human  being, 
with  such  a degree  of  exactness  as  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
satisfactory  calculation  respecting  him,  there  is,  in  our  favored 
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country,  the  further  uncertainty  arising  from  the  unlimited  field  of 
operation  opened  to  all  by  those  principles  of  liberty  and  equality, 
that  form  the  groundwork  of  our  political  compact.  We  cannot  pre- 
dict  what  the  future  situation  of  an  individual  in  life  will  be,  nor 
which  of  the  numerous  departments  of  learning  will  be  most  useful 
to  him.  There  is,  therefore,  among  us,  a manifest  necessity  for 
a broader  and  deeper  foundation,  a more  enl argeddand  extended  plan 
of  early  education  than  can  be  required  under  absolute  and  despotic 
governments.  Wherever  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  sunk  into 
a confirmed  and  hopeless  state  of  servitude;  where  a knowledge-of 
theifr  natural  and  inherent  rights  would  only  serve  to  aggravate 
their  sufferings,  and  render  the  yoke  of  bondage  still  more  gallinq 
and  intolerable,  there,  if  any  where,  “ignorance  is  bliss;"  but 
every  native  American  inhales  the  air  of  freedom  from  the  moment 
°'  ,rVs  birth;  his  first  breath  is  drawn  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberty, 
and  he  possesses  an  indisputable  claim  to  an  education  that  will 
fit  him  to  assume  the  rank  and  discharge  the  duties  of  an  active 
and  intelligent  citizen  of  a free  republic.  This  is  his  birthright, 
and  no  parent  can  willfully  deprive  his  offspring  of  this  invaluable 
inheritance,  without  robbing  him  of  his  dearest  political  privilege, 
and  forfeiting  his  own  allegiance  to  the  government  under  which  he 
lives.  From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  follows,  as  a necessary 
consequence,  that  the  course  of  education  suited  to  the  meridian 
of  our  country,  and  to  the  circumstances  and  prospects  of  an 
American  youth,  takes  a wide  and  comprehensive  range.  It  embraces 
whatever  has  a tendency  to  elevate  and  enlarge  his  general  views 
of  things:  whatever  will  enable  him  to  judge  correctly  of  public 

men  and  public  measures;  whatever  will  enable  him  to  understand  th)e 
reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  those  who  rule  and  those  who  are 
ruled;  whatever  will  render  him  a more  active,  intelligent,  and 
usefulcitizen,  a more  judicious  counsellor,  an  abler  statesman, 
a brighter  example  to  others  in  all  that  is  virtuous  and  praise- 
worthy, a more  instructive  companion,  more  prompt  and  capable  in 
business;  in  a word,  whatever  will  qualify  him  to  sustain  all  the 
relations  of  public,  social,  and  domestic  life,  in  a more  complete 
and  efficient  manner  than  he  could  otherwise  do,  is  clearlv 
withinoits  sphere.  This  y 
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being  the  case — and  of  the  correctness  of  these  veiws  we  entertain 
no  doubt — then  it  is  a mistaken  policy  to  restrict  an  education  to 
the  limits  of  any  one  particular  profession  or  calling.  It  ought  t 
not  to  be  circumscribed  within  so  narrow  a compass,  for  its  de- 
mands, when  properly  understood,  are  co-extensive  with  the  whole 
circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  were  they  attainable.  Scarcely  a 
single  department  of  learning  can  bermamed  that  would  not  contribute 
something  towards  the  attainment  of  one  or  more  of  the  objects  we  have 
enumerated.  There  must  however,  from  the  shortness  of  human  life, 
and  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  claims  of  a different  kind  upon 
our  attention,  be  a great  disparity  between  what  is  desirable  in 
this  respect,  and  what  is  actually  attainable.  No  man  has  ever  yet 
been  able  to  boast  that  he  had  completed  the  rounds  of  knowledge; 
that  he  had  compassed  the  great  circle  of  learning.  Those  who  have 
made  the  greatest  advances,  and  taken  the  widest  survey  of  the 
fields  of  science,  have  universally  placed  the  most  modest  estimate 
upon  their  acquisitions,  because,  from  their  more  extended  views 
and  greater  light,  they  have  perceived  more  clearly  than  othiers 
how  small  a proportion  what  they  had  already  acquired  boreito 
what  still  remained  to  be  acquired.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  also, 
that  the  youthful  intellect  is  not  sufficiently  expanded  to 
receive  this  mighty  mass  at  once:  that  though  capable  of  en- 

largement to  an  unlimited  extent,  it  ought  never  to  be  strained 
with  an  intensity  disproportioned  to  its  actual  powers.  In  order 
to  be  safe  and  salutary,  its  increase  must  be  gradual.  It  must 
be  made  to  grow,  like  the  body,  by  receiving  its  proper  aliment 
in  just  proportions,  and  with  a due  regard  to  its  digestive  powers. 
Unreasonable  and  unnatural  expectations  are  often  indulged  with 
regard  to  the  growth  of  the  understanding  while  under  a course  of 
instruction;  as  if  it  must  necessarily  be  rapid;  as  if  the  oftly 
requisite  for  making  a learned  man,  or  learned  boy,  were  to  cause 
him  to  read  books  as  fast  as  possible.  This  would  be  just  as  good 
pfilldsophy,  and  no  better,  than  to  place  before  a child  a table 
piled  with  nutritious  food,  and  expect  him  to  swell  up  into  the 
perfect  stature  of  a man,  in  the  space  of  a few  moments,  merely 
by  devouring  it.  Knowledge  is  doubtless  the  proper  food  of  the 
mind,  and  the  mind  may  be  made  to  grow 
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by  the  reception  of  it,  as  the  body  does  by  partaking  of  natural 
food;  but,  like  the  body,  it  must  digest  what  it  receives,  in  order 
to  be  benefited  by  it.  The  secretive  powers  of  the  understanding 
must  act  upon  it,  before  it  can  become  assimilated  to  the  substance 
of  the  intellect,  and  prepared  to  give  out  its  nUtri tious  qual 1 ties  , 
and  contribute  to  the  general  growth  and  increase  of  its  dimensions. 
The  parallel  will  hold  still  further;  for  as  it  is  not  the  greatest 
quantity  and  variety  of  food  that  causes  the  speediest  and  most 
healthy  increase  of  the  body,  but  the  proper  operation  of  the  di- 
gestive  powers  upon  that  food;  so  it  is  not  the  greatest  number  and 
variety  of  subjects  communicated  to  the  mind  in  a given  time  that 
secures  the  greatest  and  most  rapid  development  and  enlargement 
of  its  powers,  but  the  clearness,  distinctness,  and  completeness  witn 
which  it  comprehends  those  subjects.  In  the  process  of  instruction 
the  mind  is  never  merely  passive.  Whenever  knowledge  is  usefully 
acquired,  it  is  always  by  the  action  of  the  understanding  upon 
the  subject  presented  to  it.  Hence  the  great  secret  of  teaching 
is,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  pupil  with  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher.  He  should  follow  the  lead  of  his  Instructor,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  so  explain  the  subject  of  every  exercise,  when  neces- 
sary, that  the  pupil  shall  fully  comprehend  the  principles  Involved 
in  it,  and  clearly  see  the  application  of  those  principles  in  the 
case  before  him.  It  will  then  be  comparatively  an  easy  task  to 
enlarge  his  views,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  apply  the  same  reasoning 
to  other  subjects  of  a kindred  nature,  and  thus  to  rise  from  the 
comprehension  of  a particular,  individual  instance,  to  a general 
knowledge  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  subject.  • . 

It  should  carefully  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  main  object  and 
design  of  early  education  is  to  teach  the  young  mind  to  think:  to 

feel  that  it  possesses  powers  and  faculties  that  are  capable  or 
investigating  subjects  of  a complicated  nature,  of  analyzing,  dis- 
cussing, and  comprehending  them  in  all  their  relations  and  bearings. 
The  moment  it  ascertains  that  it  can  do  this,  it  feels  a confidence 
in  itself  till  thenuunknown ; becomes  conscious  of  its  native  dignity, 
and  boldly  and  manfully  claims  affinity  with  intellectual  being. 
Nothing  inspires  the  youthful  mind  with  so  much  courage,  norfills 
it  With  such  high  and  exquisite  delight,  as  triumphing  over  diffi- 
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culties  which  at  first  appeared  Insurmountable,  by  dint  of  perse- 
vering and  untiring  industry;  nor  can  the  whole  phenomena  of 
animated  nature  present  a spectacle  more  beautiful  and  interesting 
than  the  brightening  countenance,  the  sparkling  eye,  the  glowing 
cheek,  and  the  quickened  breath,  that  speak  the  gus&ing  tide  of 
inward  joy  felt  by  the  youthful  champion,  as  he  stands  erect,  in 
all  the  pride  of  recent  victory.  Much  as  it  often  costs  of  pains 
and  toil  to  bring  the  pupil  to  this  most  enviable  point — and  it  is 
in  truth  a work  of  time,  and  demands  a degree  of  patient,  unceasing 
labor,  of  almost  endless  repetitions  of  "line  upon  line;  line  upon 
line;  precept  upon  precept;  precept  upon  precept;  here  a little 
and  there  a little;"  of  which  none  but  those  who  know  it  by 
experience  can  form  any  adequate  conception,  and  to  the  irksomeness 
of  which  the  monotonous  and  wearisome  operations  of  the  tread-mill 
bear  the  only  tolerable  resemblance  in  nature,  yet  it  is  worth  the 
whole,  to  be  enabled  at  last  to  arrive  at  such  a crowning  consum- 
mation. Results  thus  gratifying  and  encouraging  refresh  the  spirits 
of  the  care-worn  teacher,  and  strengthen  his  hands.  They  animate 
him  to  renewed  and  persevering  exertion.  They  are  rays  of  light 
which  shed  a cheerful  brightness  on  his  path;  beams  of  hope  which 
gladden  his  fainting  soul,  and  serve  to  cheer  him  on  his  way,  as 
the  Oases  of  the  Arabian  deserts  give  new  strength  and  vigor  to  the 
exhausted  traveler.  Success  makes  men  brave,  and  there  never  was  an 
instructor  or  a scholar  who  dUd  not  feel  in  every  fibre  of  his  heart, 
the  invigorating  influences  of  vanquishing  opposing  difficulties  — 
of  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country:  of  attacking  one 

strong  hold  after  another,  and  taking  by  storm  every  post  that  re- 
fuses to  surrender  at  the  first  summons.  Let  the  young  recruit  in 
this  holy  war  against  ignorance  and  error,  once  feel  that  he  has 
gained  a decided  advantage  over  even  one  of  the  obstacles  that 
oppose  his  (."ogress  towards  the  temple  of  science — let  him  once 
realize  that  he  possesses  mental  powers  sufficient  to  beat  down 
any  one  of  the  obstructions  that  lie  in  his  way,  and  ultimate 
success  is  certain;  a flame  is  enkindled  in  his  bosom  that  will 
not  easily  be  extinguished;  an  appetite  for  further  acquisitions  in 
knowledge  is  excited,  whose  keenness  will  not  soon  be  appeased; 
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« *■*} * i ?n„i?  a??  b/0rht  to  b°*r  “p-  «• 

r ? , ?p-  ? l v? 

caM  its  latent  eneraies  intn  . . C1 P* 1 ne»  that  will  infallihiv 
elasticity,  nor  will  he  be  Der<?  n?ll°!i  ’ and  give  them  new  force  and 
he  has  gained  admission  into  the  tpmn?0  r|1 Jn£]Uish  his  efforts  till 
the  reward  of  his  victories  temple  0f  Earning,  and  secured 

ISl10"/*"*"* ,"«",,?JieJtJteJea!l”Inya«2  Vig0rous’  "ust  be  employed* 

f gs^-raj-s:  {&■"« 

“ ibJr^^*s;n;:”f*;,;;.rrun  -»|v™rx5B2*xfisr-s:.5;d  A 

Sl.“hib?tb|!,,*“r,i  is  wKJ r^nd* ne?sao%P,!“tion-.,s^  the' fe^er  by 
with  Kb1I  b®  f°rmeddand  fixed  in  earlJ  1 ?J  1rnJ®nse  importance  that 
with  the  growth,  and  strengthen  with  In  1 rfe;  that  It  should  grow 

*!"  :.CtJJn-  b?t!l  »e»t«l  and  cSrporeaf  hLtren9th  of  the  »"div1dl«1. 
asym  as  tbe  Pulsations  of  the  heart-  Inribhf°m®?  as  natural  and 
f means  for  vigorous  and  profitahi’  and  baPP'|ly  there  is  no  lack 
countless  multitude  of  profession*1* occupation.  Besides  the 

5;  fflarcp  tf.s-Si.iH ".arSBS'.wsa-s,-"'- 

portance  from  the  un  *i  id  e,4  3ects  . deri  ve  new  value  and  im 

«StSewtb;d;ta;|s?i,o;;cu?;d  a^ng°^s!t\he1w?det\%aSe^rbus?ebart“ 

multitudes  are  perpetually^?  SUITfacs  ever  stagnate,  while  su?hSS 
nl  W1‘ih  ts ^of  ’controversy  * "in  IhtS  blfflt'S, 

^“"r?Sbeer?creC5,on?  b‘®>- 

their  2eal  i„  thl.  pSjs“t  if  ?ai^9,Sn^’  are  'Uffic?ent  ?o  rlnres, 
industry  that  never  tires,  a,r  and  honorable  traffic.  With  Jn 
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«n^s?°^?9^J5a?h^n,r!r^s;nor^^nferery  *«  «*«,  -heir 

hy  man.  The  competition  with  ISSh^SSIS  °!  t;:e  9>obe,  accessible 
world  at  large,  which  grows  out  Sf  ?h?!;  !5?w1th  the  trading 
prise  and  activity,  produces  a necessity  estleJs  spirit  of  enter- 
before,  for  enlarged  views  and  eiitpn<:iu^>^ea^er  than  ever  existed 
connected  with  the  commeriral  in+lenS1Ve  lnformation  on  topics 
ttghted,  ill-informeHaS  C??v?? woS??^^0  Vatf  ons  ' A 
competence,  by  his  own  exertions  nlllh  6 his  way  to  wealth  or 
crowds  as  throng  the  streets  nf  th«hr°U9i!  such  impetuous  justling 
neighborhood.  ThosI  who  are  des  tin  -He Is  in  oir  9 
must  possess  acknowledge  of  thl  Ja^ions  dePartme"t  of  life, 

n which  the  streams  of  mercantile  bus?nf"c  Her  shlftl’n9  Channels 
avail  themselves  of  >f.e  advantanlf  ?“siness  flow,  or  they  cannot 

Of  their  favorite  pla'ns,  ™?  SSkfthS^iSl  S?dH!n-the  Prosecution 
Hood,  and  so  lead  on  to  fortune  rt  tlde  ?f  Jheir  affairs  at 
timate  acquaintance  with  the  canspc  a6^  must  a^so  possess  an  in- 
control these  streams,  and  gi5rthlm  ?roer;^  wJ1ch. check  and 

directions,  or  they  will  run  the  ha  * T0*?  Htne  to  time,  new 
trievable  ruin,  or^rbein^%iSmeSdfrs^f+^in9,plun9ed  *"?<>  Irre- 
midst  of  her  apparently  successful  thier  frail  barque,  in  the 

some  of  those  "shallows  and  mil er ies "“wi th  Shdd?nl£  wrecked  upon 
abounds.  A merchant,  for  exsmnip  ^ W1^h  which  the  voyage  of  life 
without  a knowledge  of  the  s i tuatio^of °Jh Pl 30  f voya9e  judiciously, 
the  world,  and  of  their  chief  ^1]??  f lhe  war*ous  countries  of 
and  export.  This  single  c ?cu?sS?S?S  °f  tr!ff,F-  both  of  impSrt 
evinces  the  great  praSticS 1 StilitJ J “??est?  *he  waive,  and 
nor  is  it  confined  pUon  ?.!  utility,  of  the  study  of  Geoaraohv- 

ledge  of  the  situation,  extent^cMma te 1 P°,jnt  °t  Vlew>  t0  the’know- 
countries;  it  applies  to  the  wiwf1  * and  Productions  of  foreian 
equal  force  and  pJSSSil?,^!  to' She l*‘™ L"f  °ur  own  wfth  almost  9 
branch  of  general  know?edg??  aSd  ??s  ?Sd?;„  ButK  ts  uti"‘y>  as  a 
the  scholar  and  man  of  reading,  qjj!  ? S'®  !!?cessity  to 

to  a place  among  the  subi erf*  7 and  undisputed  claims 

«?  :5s r‘a" 

road  wi  the  prof  i t Sr  S^sSrSS^S  SJSKf?;  wlSh^S^"^  b® 
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the  scene  of  the  events  of  which  we  read,  and  always  feel  the 
strongest  interest  in  those  with  whose  locality  we  are  best  ac- 
quainted. In  truth,  there  is  an  indistinctness  and  obscurity  at- 
tending those  indidents  which  are  merely  represented  to  us  as 
having  taken  placesome  where  or  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
that  give  them  an  air  of  improbability  and  fiction,  and  we  actually 
experience  some  difficulty  in  bringing  ourselves  to  admit  and 
realize  the  existence  of  facts,  of  whose  "whereabout"  we  have 
no  distinct  and  definite  idea.  There  is  also  a restless  curiosity  in 
man,  an  irrepressible  desire  to  be  informed  of  what  is  passing  in 
distant  portions  of  the  globe.  Vie  wish  to  know  the  prevailing 
manners,  customs,  habits,  and  employments  of  the  men  of  other 
climes:  what  is  their  local  situation,  their  means  of  subsistence, 

the  facilities  they  enjoy  for  intercourse  with  other  nations,  their 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  their  forms  of  government,  their 
literature  and  arts,  and  even  their  personal  appearance  and  com- 
plexion. The  practical  utility  as  well  as  personal  gratification  to 
be  derived  from  these  particulars,  render  them  proper  subjects  of 
attention  and  investigation.  They  open  to  the  mind  a wide  field 
of  observation,  and  store  it  i^ith  a rich  variety  of  interesting  topics 
of  remark  and  conversation,  that  will  serve  the  valuable  purpose 
of  keeping  the  mental  powers  in  wholesome  exercise,  and  of  pre- 
venting that  stagnant  sluggishness  of  mind,  which  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  inaction.  An  additional  recommendation  to  this 
interesting  branch  of  study,  is  derived  from  the  enlarged  and  com- 
prehensive views  which  it  gives  us  Of  the  power  and  goodness  of 
the  Deity.  It  is  always  a profitable  exercise  to  contemplate 
the  works  of  nature,  and  to  look  through  nature,  up  to  nature's 
God,  with  exalted  and  adoring  views  of  his  greatness  and  m 'esty. 

A survey  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  eminently  calculated  to 
impress  the  reflecting  mind  with  a deep  sense  of  the  wisdom 
and  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  as  displayed  in  the  manifest 
adaptation  of  the  several  parts  of  its  surface  to  the  nature  and 
condition  of  their  respective  inhabitants;  and  an  observant  eye  can 
see,  in  these  dispositions  and  arrangements,  much  of  that  tender 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  creatures  which  has  been  beautifully 
represented  as  "tampering  the  wind  tb  the  shorn  lamb."  There 
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is  something,  likewise,  sublime  and  elevating  to  the  feelings,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  vast  oceans,  seas,  mountains,  and  rivers, 
that  diversify  and  checker  the  surface  of  our  world.  The  appara- 
tus used  in  the  prosecution  of  this  study,  places  the  pupil,  as  it 
were , uupon  the  summit  of  a lofty  mountain,  and  shows  him  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  at  a single  glance.  The  delineations 
of  his  maps  bring  the  remotest  portions  of  it  together,  and  give 
him  a much  clearer  comprehension  of  their  relative  situations, 
bearings,  and  connections,  than  he  could  possibly  obtain  by  actually 
traversing  those  regions.  The  wide  circumference  of  the  globe  is 
spread  out  befocebhim  in  a perfect  plain,  and  the  entire  whole  lies 
spell-bound  within  the  magic  circle  of  his  map,  and  subjected  to 
his  inspection*  in  the  most  complete  and  perfect  manner  of  which 
the  subject  is  capable.  And  with  the  world  thus  all  before  him, 
can  a youth  of  intelligence  fail  to  view  with  intense  interest,  even 
these  imperfect  outlines  of  the  grand  divisions  and  features  of  the 
earth?  Can  he  ascend,  without  emotion,  even  in  imaginat*  the 
lofty  summits  of  the  Alps,  the  Andes,  and  the  mountains  o. 

Himmaleh?  Can  he  look  unmoved  into  those  emblems  of  the  infernal 
pit,  the  burning  craters  of  Vesuvius,  of  AEtna,  and  of  Cotopaxi. 

Can  he  behold  them  unawed  when  in  their  "magnificent  wrath" 
they  vomit  forth  flames  and  smoke,  and  deluge  the  surrounding 
country  with  floods  of  liquid  fire?  Can  he  behold  the  everlasting 
rolling  of  the  ocean,  the  incessant  heaving  of  its  billows,  and 
listen  to  its  eternal  roar  — can  he  follow  with  his  eye  the 
innumerable  rivers,  as  th$y  course  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and,  like  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  human  frame,  convey  streams 
of  life  to  every  region,  and  impart  freshness,  and  vigor,  and 
beauty,  to  the;  face  of  nature?  Can  he  do  all  this,  and  not  feel 
his  soul  enl arged ,hh i s heart  expanded,  his  thoughts  elevated,  and 
his  mind  instructed  and  improved  by  the  exercise?  Impossible! 

The  warm,  the  generous  and  enthusiastic  character  of  the  youthful 
mind,  and  even  the  nature  of  man  itself,  must  be  sadly  changed, 
before  he  can  contemplate  all  these  wondrous  works  and  operations, 
without  raising  his  thoughts  to  their  Divine  Author;  and  without 
feeling  himself  more  closely  allied  to  the  great  family  of  man, 
and  consequently  more  sensible  of  his  social  duties.  Sure- 
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ly  a study  of  so  much  practical  utility,  and  of  such  moral  influence 
is  entitled  to  a place  among  the  subjects  of  pursuit  in  every  litera 

ry  institution.  . 

Upon  the  catalogue  of  studies  that  go  to  make  up  a polite  ana 
finished  education,  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  hold  a conspi- 
cuous place.  From  their  inherent  excellence,  they  have,  for  ages, 
been  regarded  as ? i ndi s pensably  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a 
sound  judgment  and  correct  taste  on  literary  subjects,  upon  tne 
same  principle  that  the  master  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  paint- 
ing and  architecture  are  still  appealed  to  as  standards  in  those, 
departments,  and  made  the  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  symmetry 
and  elegance  in  modern  works  of  the.  same  classes.  But  in  the 
indiscriminate  zeal  which  has  recently  prevailed  for  decrying 
every  thing  old  in  the  system  of  education,  these  languages  have 
been  assailed  with  a full  share  of  obloquy  and  virulence.  They 
have  been  represented  by  their  opponents  as  possessing  nothing  of 
a practical  nature  to  recommend  them,  and  as  being  confined  to 
the  humble  abecedarian  office  of  teaching  mere  words,  without 
any  practical  or  useful  application.  Compared  with  mathematical 
science,  they  have  been  depreciated,  as  having  no  applicability 
to  the  mechanical  arts  and  operations  of  life;  as  having  no  ten- 
dency to  teach  men  how  to  live,  or  how  to  conduct  in  the  various 
situations  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  The  press  has  groaned 
under  the  loads  ofllabored  phi! ippics  which  have  been  composed 
and  published  for  the  purpose  of  disparaging  them,  of  denying 
theft*  claim  to  constitute  a part  even  of  an  academical  and  colle- 
giate education,  and  as  meriting  perpetual  banishment  from  the 
halls  of  literature  and  science.  These  denunciations  have  gained 
a limited  and  temporary  currency,  and  it  is  believed  to  bi  only 
a temporary  one,  partly  from  the  influential  names  with  which 
they  have  been  in  some  instances  unhappily  and  unnaturally  as  - 
soriated,  partly  by  the  respectable  and  popular  character  of  the 
publications  through  which  they  havs  found  their  way  to  the 
public;  but  chiefly,  it  is  believed,  from  the  confident  air  with 
which  they  have  been  uttered*  and  from  that  rage  for  innovation 
which  has  spread  so  widely  over  our  country,  and  which,  under 
the  specious  name  of  improvement,  has  infected  so  large  a portion 
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of  the  community,  that  the  friends  of  classical  learning  have  been 
almost  afraid  to  avow  their  fondness  for  it,  or  to  insist  upon 
salutary  and  invigorating  influences  upon  the  mind.  But  is  all  tms 
censure  just?  Is  there  no  mixture  of  prejudice  and  partial  haste 
in  these  sweeping  condemnations?  Are  they  the  result  of  actual 
experiment?  Is  it  true,  in  point  of  fact,  that  we  can  attentively 
and  understanding^  peruse  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  or  its  younger  sister, 
the  Odyssey,  possessed  of  even  greater  interest,  of  milder  and 
more  attractive  charms,  and  learn  no  lessons  of  practical  wisdom 
from  the  experience  of  Nestor,  or  the  cautious  prudence  of  Ulysses. 
Can  we  drink  in  the  pure  and  limpid  stream  which  Virgil  drew  from 
the  Castalian  fountain,  without  feeling  our  intellectual  spirits 
refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  draught?  Can  we  follow  the  majestic 
march  of  Tully's  mind,  as  he  thunders  in  the  capitol,  making  even 
Caesar  tremble  by  the  impetuous  bursts  of  his  eloquence,  or  listen 
to  the  sound  and  deep-toned  morality  of  his  offices  ana  other 
ethical  works,  without  deriving  from  them  principles  of  action  whicn 
may  daily  and  almost  hourly  berreduced  to  practice?  we  feel  con- 
strained. to  say,  that  many  of  the  most  iaueterate  opposers  of  this 
department  of  learning  know,  by  their  own  experience,  ’J;  CJJJ”° 

be  so;  and  could  they  be  persudded  to  speak  dispassionately  on  the 
subject,  they  would  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  indebted  to  those 
very  languages  for  all  the  force  and  vigor  which  their  fulminating 
declamations  possess.  This  is  making  a most  ungrateful  and  unhal- 
lowed  use  of  the  gifts  of  learning.  It  is  sacrilegiously  setting 
fire  to  the  temple  qf  the  Muses  with  a torch  lighted  ai  their  own 
alt'^s.  But  the  truth  is  not  as  is  thus  represented,  to  the  inquiry 
of  classic  lore.  Its  pages  abound  in  the  soundest  maxims  of  prac- 
tical wisdom;  they  abound  in  the  most  valuable  lessons  *or  .‘•'[j®  ?°n“ 
duct  of  life;  they  furnish  an  exhaustless  store  of  just  and  noble 
sentiments;  of  sentiments  that  "give  ardor  to  virttie  and  c0|?jf '' 
to  truth;"  they  are  illuminated  with  elegant  and  sparkling  thought  , 
with  felicitous  and  finely  turned  expressions  which  form  an  invalu- 
able treasure  to  the  mind;  they  give  strength  and  vigor  to  the  judg- 
ment, vivacity  and  spri gh tl i ness  to  the  imagination,  correctness  .and 
purity  to  the  taste,  and  a polish,  refinement,  and  brilliancy  to  the 
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whole  intellectual  man,  which  are  seldom  if  ever  obtained  from  any 
other  source.  As  specimens  of  sublime  and  elevated  conceptions,  of 
graphic  and  natural  description,  and  of  refined  and  cultivated 
taste,  the . compos i tions  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  stand 
unrivaled  in  the  literary  history  of  th  world.  This  superiority, 
indeed,  might  naturally  be  expected  from  them.  They  wrote  fop 
fame  — they  lived  for  fame— and  they  died  for  fame.  Unacquainted 
with  the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel,  they 
labored  for  an  immortality  of  their  own  creation,  founded  upon 
individual,  'personal  distinction  and  aggrandizement,  a;ul  as  their 
characteristic  discernment  taught  them  that  the  achievements  of 
the  mind,  would  long  outlcst  the  most  durable  monuments  that 
physical  power  could  raise,  they  devoted  their  utmost  efforts  to 
the  perfecting  of  their  i ntel 1 ectual  labors,  and  spent  their  days 
and  nights  in  giving  them  all  the  precision,  spirit  and  energy 
of  which  they  were  capable,  and  the  highest  polish  they  could 
possibly  impart.  We  have,  therefore,  in  their  writings,  the 
best  thoughts  of  their  most  learned  men,  clothed  in  the  most  ap- 
propriate, expressive,  and  elegant  terms  which  their  language  af- 
forded; and  as  no  people  sver  excelled  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
genius  and  intellect,  they  have  left,  as  was  to  be  expected  from 
all  these  concurrent  causes,  specimens  in  every  species  of  writing, 
that  have  served  as  models  ■for  imitation  to  all  succeeding  ages, 
and  no  competitor  has  yet  been  found  who  has  ventured  to  claim  a 
decided  superiority  over  them.  They  are  still  invested  with  the 
authority  of  oracles  in  all  questions  of  elegant  literature.  They 
are  still  studied  and  read,  with  a view  to  train  the  mind  to  just 
conceptions,  and  correct  and  rational  conclusions,  and  the  testimo- 
ny of  all  experience  conclusively  proves  that  their  genuine  influence 
is,  to  enrich  the  understanding  with  a vein  of  correct  and  chastened 
thought;  to  give  its  conceptions  a ripe  and  mellow  consistency,  and 
to  impart  to  its  productions  a raciness  and  pungency  that  are 
not  fo  ;nd.  to  be  the  result  of  any  other  culture.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Latin  language  is  the  parent  of  all  the  living  languages 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  it  forms  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  the  acquisition  of  them;  and  as 
these  languages  are  becoming  more  and  more  important  every 
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day,  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  and  begin  to  be  regarded  as 
essential,  both  to  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  business,  a new  and 
powerful  argument  in  its  favor  is  derived  from  tms  circumstance. 

Our  own  language,  too,  claims  kindred  with  those  of  Greece  _ 

Rome.  They  are  both  so  largely  incorporated  into  it,  that  a com 
plete  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  principles  and.philoso 
Dhv  can  scarcely  be  attained  without  them.  The  Greek,  its 
meridian  glory,  was  doubtless  the  most  perfect  language  that  aver 
was  spoken.  Its.  flexibility  and  capacity  for  expressing  the 
shades  of  meaning  are  unparalleled,  and  its  character  for  simple 
dignity  is  so  strongly  marked  as  to  justify  the  apophth f5Iheh lods 
is  reported  to  have  been  uttered  respecting  it,  that  it  the  goas 
should  condescend  to  speak  to  men,  they  would  the  language 

nf  Plato  " We  regard  it  as  an  auspicious  circumstance,  tnat  a co 
pious  and  beauti ful  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  hasrecenty  been 

presented  to  the  American  public,  by  one  of  th:.  ^Stn^hilchpd  ir 
and  classical  scholars  of  the  country.  The  Lex  ^n,  publ 1 shed  in 
Boston  by  the  Hon.  Jjhn  Pickering,  to  which  we  refer,  is  with  great 
care  and  judgment  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges  i 
our  country,  and  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  high 
of  its  author,  and  of  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  liter  ^ 
public.  Its  copiousness  as  a vocabulary,  and  the  precision  ac- 
curacy of  its  definitions,  render  it  a most  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  Greek  student,  who  cannot  fail  to  give  it  a cordial  we'c^®’ 
affording  a direct  and  easy  access  to  that  rich  and  elegant  language, 
and  as  supplying  a desideratum  which  has  too  long  existed  in  that 
department  of  literature.  The  study  of  general  appears 

to  us  to  be  one  of  immense  advantage  to  the  youthful  understanding. 
When  judiciously  conducted,  it  brings  the  mental  faculties  into 
constant  and  highly  beneficial  exercise.  It  keeps  up  an  i ; v^gorating 
and  healthful  motion  in  the  mind,  without  tasking  it  beyond  its 
capabilities.  Its  demands  are  just  enough*.  toucal }. 1 ts  . P°”  s 
into  wholesome  action,  without  wearying  and  exhausti £9  them. 

In  selecting  from  che  various  shades  of  meaning  wnich  the  leading 
lords  of  a sentence  bear,  that  which  will  best  suit  the  general 
scope  and  design  of  the  passage  under  consideration,  the  discriminat 
ing  faculties,  the  judgment,  and  the  taste,  will  all  be  put 
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in  requisition;  and  thus  the  study  of  philology  will  combine  wi  th 
the  solid  advantage  of  mental  discipline,  the  gratifying  acquisition 
of  several  languages,  and  by  enabling  the  pupil  to  look  abroad  into 
the  fields  of  foreign  literature,  will  enlarge  his  sphere  of  intel- 
lectual vision,  and  raise  him  above  the  dead  level  of  a single  tongue. 
It  will  enable  him  also  to  breathe  the  literary  atmosphere  of  other 
lands  — tc  inhale  the  breezes  of  “delightful  France,"  and  the  soft 
and  classic  airs  of  Italy  and  Spain,  braced  and  strengthened  by 
the  cooler  and  more  invigorating  currents  of  central  and  northern 
Germany.  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  also  be  remarked 
that  the  absolute  necessity  thera  will  be,  of  comparing  the  several 
clauses  of  a sentence  with  each  other,  and  with  its  context,  of 
studying  the  words  merely  as  the  vehicles  of  thought,  and  of 
ascertaining  their  true  sense  and  meaning,  in  order  to  select  thre 
phrases  and  expressions  most  proper  to  convey  that  meaning  in  his 
own  language,  will  give  the  student  a clearer,  more  comprehensive, 
philosophical,  and  accuratfesknowl edge  of  the  idioms,  etymologies, 
and  general  principles  of  his  mother  tongue,  than  could  be  acquired 
by  studying  that  tongue  exfclusively  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

But  it  must  be  entirely  useless  and  unnecessary  to  insist  fur- 
ther upon  this  topic,  or  to  proceed  to  a direct  and  particular  recom- 
mendation of  such  branches  of  education  as  history,  rhetoric,  moral 
philosophy,  the  higher  parts  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  astro- 
nomy, the  cons tnuttion  of  maps  and  charts,  and  various  ottar 
branches,  which  are  intended  to  be  pursued  in  the  school,  as  soon 
as  the  several  classes  shall  have  reached  them,  through  a regular 
course  of  elementary  instruction  in  the  preparatory  studies.  These 
will  all  be  found  to  be  valuable  and  profitable  subjects  of  attention, 
both  from  their  intrinsic  importance,  and  as  means  of  disciplining 
the  mind,  and  of  contributing  to  the  increase  and  strengthening  of 
its  faculties;  but  we  are  fully  convinced  of  the  pernicious  con- 
sequences of  hurrying  pupils  forward  into  departments  with  high 
sounding  names,  without  a competent  knowledge  of  what  ought 
always  to  precede  those  studies.  It  Will  be  our  object  to  make 
correct  and  thorough  scholars  in  whatever  is  attended  to  in  the 
school,  rather  than  showy  proficients  in  a large  number  of  n^r^uits, 
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convinced  as  we  are,  that  it  is  much  better  to  understand  a few 
things  well,  than  a great  many  superficially.  In  order  to  secure 
the  desired  degree  of  thoroughness  on  the  part  of  the  scholar,  the 
co-operation  of  the  parent  or  guardian  is  necessary.  Indifference 
and  want  of  interest  on  their  part  respecting  the  proficiency  and 
standing  of  the  pupil,  is  always  understood  by  him  to  be  an  indi- 
cation that  the  subject  is  not  one  of  much  importance.  He  natu- 
rally infers,  that  if  his  father  and  his  mother  and  those  whom  he 
knows  to  be  most  interested  in  his  welfare  in  other  particulars, 
make  no  inquiries,  and  manifest  no  solicitude  to  know  how  he  is 
advancing  in  his  studies,  it  cannot  be  a matter  of  great  concernment 
—and  in  this  he  reasons  correctly — andccompari ng  this  indifference 
respecting  his  education,  with  the  deep  and  lively  interest  which 
he  sees  them  take  in  his  other  pursuits  and  accomplishments  of  a 
merely  personal  and  exterior  character,  he  is  strengthened  in  his 
opinion,  and  can  hardly  fail  eventually  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  of  all  acquisitions,  those  of  the  mind  and  understanding  are 
of  the  smallest  consequence.  Upon  a mind  thus  biased,  thus  pre- 
possessed, the  exhortations,  reproofs,  and  admonitions — and  even 
the  most  assiduous  efforts  of  the  most  faithful  and  conscientious 
instructor,  — can  make  but  little  if  any  impression.  After  his  best 
exertions  have  been  used  to  excite  in  his  pupil  an  ambition  to 
learn,  there  is  still  wanting  the  charm  of  a parent's  interest  and 
approbation  to  crown  his  labors,  and  to  incite  to  greater  vigor  and 
activity.  It  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  responsibi 
1 i ty  of  a parent  does  not  end  with  barely  sending  his  child  to  school 
and  furnishing  him  with  the  requisite  books  and  apparatus  to  enable 
him  to  pursre  his  studies  advantageously.  These  provisions, 
though  indispensably  necessary,  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  shift  the  burden  entirely  from  the  parent  to  the  instructor. 

An  important  agency  in  aid  of  the  instructor  is  still  due  from 
the  parent.  He  must  not  fail  to  make  direct  and  particular 
inquiries  into  the  pupil's  diligence  and  success  in  his  studies,  and 
to  award  him  a jjst  measure  of  applause  or  censure,  according  to 
his  merits  or  demerits.  We  apprehend  that  parents  are  not  gene- 
rally aware , how  much  influence,  and  how  salutary,  is  thus  ex- 
erted upon  the  scholar.  We  know,  from  observation  and  expefti- 
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ment,  that  it  is  very  great*  and  worth  vastly  more  than  all  the 
trouble  it  can  cost  to  make  the  requisite  investigations.  To 
assist  in  securing  the  benefits  of  this  course,  a record  of  every 
exercise  is  here  kept,  a^d  at  theclose  of  the  week  the  result  of  its 
operations  is  sent  home  with  the  scholar,  together  with  his  stand- 
ing in  his  class,  and  a memorandum  of  his  deficiencies  and  irre- 
gularities in  conduct  and  attendance;  and  thustthe  parent  is  ena- 
bled to  see,  at  a glance,  the  degree  of  success  which  has  attended 
his  efforts  during  that  time.  The  gratification  which  the  scholar 
feels  in  presenting  to  his  beloved  and  honored  parents,  whose  ap- 
proving smile  he  wished  to  secure,  the  welcome  and  expected  testi- 
monial of  his  good  conduct,  punctuality,  and  proficiency,  from  the 
hands  of  his  instructor,  must  and  does  stimulate  him  to  greater 
e rtion  than  he  would  otherwise  use,  to  attain  an  elevated  rank 
among  his  youthful  competitors.  For  these  reasons  it  is  particu- 
larly desired  that  all  those  parents  and  guardians  who  may  place 
their  respective  charges  at  this  school,  would  feel  and  manifest  a 
lively  interest  in  their  improvement,  ...at  they  would  always  exa- 
mine their  records,  and  inquire  into  the  station  they  occupy  among 
their  classmates;  that  they  would  especially  notice  the  columns  that 
mark  the  degree  of  punctuali ty  with  which  the  pupil  has  attended 
the  school  during  the  period  embraced  by  the  record.  This  item  of 
the  account  is  a very  important  one.  Much  greater  evil  results 
from  interrupted  attendance  on  school,  and  even  from  habitual  re- 
missness and  tardiness,  than  is  generally  supp  sed*  The  loss  of 
the  particular  exercises  attended  to  in  the  scholar's  absence,  is  by 
no  means  the  whole  extent  of  the  injury  sustained;  though  that,  of 
itself,  is  a serious  one;  for  it  breaks  the  connection  which  exists 
between  the  several  parts  of  a subject,  arid  which  should  always,  if 
possible,  be  kept  up  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil;  it  is  leaving  out 
one  of  the  links  of  the  chain  which  ought  to  be  preserved  entire, 
in  order  to  give  him  a clear  and  comprehensive  understanding  of. 
the  subject  of  his  1 essons  ; but  a s ti  11  more  injurious  influence  is 
felt  in  another  particular:  it  withdraws  the  attention  of  the  pupil 
from  his  studies,  and  fixes  it,  for  the  time,  upon  something  entirely 
foreign  from  them,  and  it  often  requires  much  effort  to  regain  the 
same  degree  of  interest  and  engagedness  in  them  which  was  pre- 
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viously  felt.  There  Is  something  also  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  a 
school  congenial  to  improvement.  Intelligence  seems  often  to 
dart  from  one  countenance  to  another,  like  rays  of  light,  while  a 
class  are  engagediin  an ' i nteres ti ng  recitation,  and  mind  appears 
to  impregnate  mind  with  ideas,  by  an  agency  similar  to  that 
which  is  Gierted  by  the  pollen  in  a field  of  corn,  which, though  it 
would  nave"  render  its  original  stalk  productive,  yet  by  passing 
through „ the  air  to  another,  it  communicates  by  its  mysterious 
operations  a prolific  influence  to  that  stalk,  and  causes  it  to  bear. 
All  the  «d vantages  which  these  causes  are  calculated  to  yield,  to- 
gether with  the  remarks,  explanations,  and  illustrations  of  the  in- 
structor which  accompany  each  exercise,  are  of  course  lost  to  the 
absent  pupil;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  his  mind  is  rendered  less 
susceptible  of  impressions  from  these  sources,  by  every  instance  of 
omission.  That  domestic  arrangements  will  render  an  occasional, 
and  in  some  cases  a stated,  aosence  or  tardiness,  unavoidable,  we 
are  fully  aware:  but  we  wish  to  impress  upon  parents  the  great 

importance  of  avoiding  them,  so  far  as  they  can  be  avoided,  and 
in  every  instance  when  they  occur,  to  certify  their  knowledge  of  the 
fact  by  a written  note.  Parents  may  also  materially  strengthen  the 
bands  of  the  instructor,  by  enjoining  upon  the*  pupil  a strict  regard 
to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school;  even  those  minute 
points  of  order  which  may  appear,  perhaps,  to  be  little  more  than 
mere  forms,  but  which  in  reality,  when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  pre- 
serve the  equilibrium  of  the  school,  and,  like  the  springs,  and 
wheels,  and  balances  of  a watch,  serve  to  regulate  its  movements,  and 
to  give  precision,  uniformity,  and  efficiency  to  all  its  operations. 
All  good  resolutions  in  the  pupil  ought  invariably  to  be  encouraged 
and  commended,  while  every  indication  of  a refractory  disposition, 
of  a disposition  to  infringe  or  evade  the  rules  of  wholesome  disci- 
pline, should  be  promptly  discountenanced,  and  decisively  repressed. 

A scho&l  without  a just  and  reasonable  system  of  discipline,  would 
resemblesa  commonwealth  without  laws.  Experience  shows  that  even 
men  cannot  be  trusted  to  live  in  a state  of  society  without  the 
restraints  of  laws  and  penal  statutes;  and  are  children  expected 
to  be  more  considerate,  more  discreet,  more  capable  of  self- 
government,  than  men?  Should  we  feel  our  persons  safe  from 
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9 9 9 ^6 s s 4 o n » and  our  proDGrtv  ^ pr w? 

anH6  aku  the  Penalties  against  assault"1  Plu^der  and  depredation, 

L?j;0bbe:;ies’  st Euck  from  the  stltStJ  hJ2??baitt?ries*  and  thefts, 
Salem  murder,  and  the  unexamDled  rnhh ~book?  Let  the  atrocious 
one  of  the  banks  in  the  neiqhborino  recently  committed  upon 

bP~®?hh°W  (jmPerative  and  slvere  the  term^H^fh  the  g“estion.  No 

be  Thou  shalt  not  strike11 "Thm.  u ?.ms  Pr°bibition  may 

recorded  in  letters  of  fire  uoon °!h!h#lt  not  steal ”-may  staSd 
and  may  be  uttered  in  a voice^n-F  + !?e  Pages  the  legal  code, 
still,  if  there  be  no  sanction  U from  the  Judgment-seat  — 

transgression;  instead  of  beina  AJJU  n?r  Pei?alty  annexed  to 
will  inevitably  become  an  nhio!?  + d terror  to  evil  doers,  the  law 
community,  ~i4it  could  ex?st  at  and deris ion? ’ ln  such  a 

w°uid  soon  become  the  supreme  law  nf’  + i,tbi  rigbt  of  the  strongest 
Wh1C?  Pr°Perty  and  even  life  -oiilH0^1^6-.]91111,  the  oniy  title^y 
who  have  arrived  at  the  a«  of  full  If  men  • therefore, 

frSmne-  ,faculties  in  unobs  true  ted1  exerr  i TI  ^ * and  w1*tR  aH  their 
om  violence  and  crime  bv  . cise,  cannot  be  restrained 

reasonable  to  expect  that  verbal  P^ohibi  tions , ias^ained 

perience,  and  often of  i?J  I r?n  of  tender  age,  of  little  ey- 
be  withheld  from  impropri eties  of6WS  ri*9ht  and  wrong,  should 

tSdt?s:r1-j,;T  u u EM .;j.Stn?tct,ity«2  ^\tra?"t «°  «.k 

to  trust  it  for  the  order  anH  ' it  would  be  ruinous 

very  nature  of  man  there  must  hpS?1P  106  of  any  school.  From  the 
whether  political  or e y a " fv?r*  "ell  regulated  community 
Punishments  for  wrona  Hnfrc.  * 2 JVd2cl0us  system  of  restraint?  Jr,;! 
the  necessity  of  or  n ^though  we  most  heartily  deJreca?e 

consent  to  announw  thJ  L Jhem  on  an^  occasion,  yet  we  ctnnnt 
fron,  this  Hall?“ansCeat^r^“tae»"d  unqualified  ba’nisbmSnt  oHhem 

rS?i,HPenSabU  condition,  thli  «e ^Ihal ? ’haJf ept  up?"  the  express  and 
£hh  ld:en  committed  to  our  care  2 h?ve  n0ne  but  faultless 
that  they  will  be  banished  from-xth-c  ,-.hoWever'>  indulge  a hope 
acceptable  and  gratifyino  than  am/hfS  pl?ce  by  an  agency  far  more 
from  us— we  mean,  by  the^manlv  aJ]y  announcement  of  the  fact 

deportment  of  th^  members  of  1ihe  s?hoo,,ed;  “"exceptionable  C‘ 
J“St  SSnSe  °f  the  importance  Pf^^r^nt3^^^^^:? 
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of  the  value  of  their  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  learning, 
and  from  a fixed  determination  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage from  both.  This  is  indeed  a consummation  most  devoutly  to 
be  wished;  and,  in  conclusion,  let  me  ask  you,  my  young  friends, 
on  whom  does  its  accomplishment  depend?  You  have  heard  much  of  the 
responsibilities  which  rest  upon  your  parents,  and  your  own  ob- 
servation; we  doubt  not,  has  already  convinced  you  that  responsibili- 
ties scarcely  less  solemn  and  momentous  devolve  upon  your  instructors. 
The  well  known  warmth  and  tenderness  of  parental  love  is  a suffici- 
ent guaranty  that  your  parents  will  fully  and  faithfully  meet  the 
responsibilities  which  rest  on  them,  and  you  have  daily  evidence  of 
the  manner  in  which  your  instructors  endeavor  to  meet  theirs.  But 
is  there  nothing  for  you  to  do?  Does  all  the  kind  and  affectionate 
solicitude  for  your  advancement  in  learning,  manifested  by  your 
parents  and  instructors,  lay  you  under  no  obligation?  And  all  the 
zeal  and  labor  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  your  minds,  do  they 
merit  no  return  of  gratitude?  no  correspondent  exertion  to  improve, 
on  your  part?  Can  you  witness  the  unremitting  efforts  that  are 
daily  making  to  impart  instruction  tc  your  understandings;  to  teach 
you  the  extent,  capacity,  and  proper  use  of  your  intellectual  powers; 
to  soften  and  refine  your  manners;  to  instill  into  your  young  and 
susceptible  minds,  just  and  noble  sentiments,  elevated,  and 
honorable,  and  generous  principles  of  action,  and  pure  and  irreproach- 
able morality?  Can  you  realize  that  all  this  effort  is  for  your 
good;  that  your  welfare  and  future  happiness  are  the  great  and  only 
objects  which  it  aims  to  accomplish*  and  not  feel  your  bosoms  expand 
with  grateful  emotions?  NOt  so.  We  believe  your  dispositions  are 
too  generous,  your  youthful  hearts  too  warm,  and  your  desire  of 
honorable  distinction  too  pure  and  elevated,  to  allow  you  to  be 
thus  reckless  and  i ndi f ferent . We  believe  that  you  are,  and  must 
be,  fully  sensible,  that,  in  a very  important  sense,  the  completion 
of  this?great  moral  and  literary  enterprise  depends  upon  yourselves; 
that  after  all  the  care  and  solicitude  of  your  parents,  and  the  most 
assiduous  and  faithful  labors  of  your  instructors,  it  still  remains 
for  you  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  work;  and  that  it  is  your 
duty,  and  ought  to  be  your  daily  study  and  endeavor,  to  make  the 
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most  acceptable  return  in  your  power  for  these  services,  by  striving 
to  profit  by  the  instructions  given  you;  by  endeavoring  to  grow 
wiser  and  better  each  day  of  your  lives,  and  by  endeavoring  to 
treasure  up  useful  1 knowl edge , and  to  fix  in  your  minds  principles 
of  action  which  will  make  you  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who 
know  you;  which  willnmake  you  ornaments  to  the  society  in  which 
you  may  reside,  and  blessings  to  the  world.  Such  is  our  belief — 
and  such  our  hopes  respecting  you.  It  is  honorable  to  you  that  we 
can  avow  such  sentiments  towards  you,  for  they  can  have  sprung 
only  from  a persuasion  that  the  general  course  of  your  conduct 
hitherto  has  been  intended  to  be  correct,  and  that  such  deviations 
from  correctness  as  have  been  noticed  in  it  are  capable  of  being 
explained  and  accounted  for,  without  essentially  derogating  from 
that  character  for  moral  rectitude,  and  strict  propriety  of  manners, 
which  it  ought  always  to  be  the  object  of  young  gentlemen  to  attain. 
Our  hearts  desire  and  most  earnest  wish  is,  that  we  may  be  in  some 
degree  instrumental  in  preparing  you  to  be  good  and  great,  as 
well  as  learned  men;  good,  by  the  virtuous  and  Christian  principles 
which  we  shall  labor  to  instill  into  your  minds  — great,  by  the 
magnanimity  and  superiority  over  low  and  groveling  pursuits,  which 
we  trust  you  will  manifest  in  all  your  conversation  and  deportment 
— and  learned,  by  the  acquisitions  you  will  here  make  in  all  those 
departments  of  literature  and  science,  which  will  enlighten  and 
enlarge  your  understandings,  and  fit  you  to  act  well  your  parts 
when  you  come  upon  the  stage  of  life.  Exerting  this  salutary 
influence  upon  you,  and  upon  those  who  may  hereafter  be  placed 
under  our  care,  and  witnessing  such  fruits  of  our  labors,  we  shall 
feel  as  if  we  had  not  lived  in  vain;  and  that  even  when  dead,  we 
shall  continue  to  live  and  speak  through  you,  and  through  those  who 
shall  be  influenced  by  your  conduct  and  example,  even  to  remote 
generations;  and  we  are  happy,  even  now,  in  thepp lea  sing  hope  and 
anticipation,  that  we  may  thus  be  communicating  the  electric  spark 
of  vital  piety,  intelligence,  and  virtue,  to  a circle  of  immortal 
beings  of  such  unlimited  extent;  and  may  God  grant,  that  when  our 
work  is  done,  when  our  heads  shall  lie  low  in  the  earth,  and  the 
grass  shall  be  waving  over  the  sods  that  cover  us,  you  may  long 
continue  to  be  profited 
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by  the  ins tructions  and 
happy  experience  of  thei 
cherish  with  sentiments 
those  who  imparted  them 


uuunseis  we  may  give 

r^SaIlitar^  influence  may  lead  you  to 
or  affectionate  regard,  the  memory  of 
to  you.  ■* 


Review.. .Subject  of  Schools... 

E . Bailey 

1828 

Bowles  & Dearborn:  Boston 

" a system,  which  has  been  advancing  towards  perfection,  under  the 
fostering  care  and  wisdom  of  successive  generations!  and  which  if  it  has  not 
produced  many  Franklins,  has,  at  least,  imperfect  as  it  would  seem  to  be, 
diffused  a good  share  of  useful  knowledge  among  all  classes  in  the  community, 
and  rendered  the  population  of  Boston  proverbial  for  their  love  of  order 
and  for  their  general  intelligence," 

"The  extent  to  which  instruction  should  be  carried,  at  the  public  expense,  is 
a question  fairly  open  for  discussion,  on  general  principles!  and  one 
on  which  intelligent  and  patriotic  men  may  very  honestly  entertain  different 
opinions . " 


Discusses  structure  and  finance  of  public  education  and  presents  a plan. 


1.  Can  eliminate  most  of  this. 

2.  Structure  of  educational  institutions  is  argued. 

3®  Basis  for  public  finance  of  education  is  discussed. 

4.  Discusses  the  success  and  advantages  of  liberal  high  school  education  for 
women. 

5.  A lot  of  extraneous  material,  however i 
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on  the 

SUBJECT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


BY  E.  BAILEY, 

Late  Master  of  that  School. 


Cette  belle  instttution  ne  peut  manquer  de  reussir,  et 
nous  verrons  bientot  qu'en  Amerique  du  molns,  les  femmes  sont 
elevees  pour  etre  les  compagnes  et  non  les  inferieures  de 
1 homme.  LA  REVUE  AMERICAINE. 


BOSTON; 

BOWLES  & DEARBORN,  72,  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
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The  Report  of  the  Mayor,  in  behalf  "of  a sub-committee  of 
the  School  Committee , recommending in  the  words  of  the  title- 
page,  "various  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  system  of  Instraction  in 
the  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools  of  this  City,"  which  has 
been  distributed  among  the  citizens,  by  order  of  the  Common 
Council,  is  very  generally  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  docu- 
ment;— extraordi nary  for  the  changes  proposed,  for  the  reasons 
assigned  for  those  changes,  and  for  the  circumstances  under 
wh»ch  they  are  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  is,  certainly,  a very  important  document;  for  it  recom- 
mends a radical  and  total  alteration  in  the  system  of  public 
instruction,  established  in  this  City;  it  expresses  the  views  of 
the  chairman  of  the  School  Committee,*  by  whom  it  was  writ- 
ten; and  it  comes  before  us  withi'the  sanction  of  that  board,  in 
which  the  accompanying  resolutions,  at  least,5  have  been  adopt- 
ed with  singular  unanimity.  The  proposed  alterations,  there- 

*Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  know,  that  Mr.  Quincy  annually 
assumes  this  office,  v.hich  he  retains  by  suff ranee;  although  the 
first  Article  in  the  Regulations  of  the  School  Committee  directs 
that,  "At  the  first  meeting  in  each  year,  the  board  shall  organize 
itself  by  appointing  a chairman , a secretary,  &C  . " It  is  true, 
the  Mayor  is  ex  officio  a member  of  the) board;  but  is  there  any 
provision  in  the  City  charter  which  makes  him,  ex  officio,  its 
chairman?  Who  can  doubt  that  the  School  Committee,  as  "a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  City  Government,"  are  by  law  "required  to  organize 
their  body"  in  the  manner  prescribed?  Whenever  this  has  been 
attempted,  however,  Mr.  Quincy  has  cut  the  matter  short  by  means 
of  his  "official  relations  to  the  City."  Common  courtesy  dictates 
that  the  Mayor  should  be  chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  while 
he  is  a member  of  the  board;  but  common  sense  requires  that  he 
should  hold  thei office  by  election. 
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fore,  recommended  by  such  a weight  of  -S^tc^be0 

be  candidly  and  thoroughly  examined.  They  °“9b * tb 

rejected  because  they  are  for  no  one  can  doubt  that 

many  improvements  might  be  introduced  into  our  schools, 
neither  ought  they  to  be  adopted  on  account  of  their  novelty, 
for  be  it  remembered,  all  innovation  is  not  reform. 

* The  people  of  Boston  have  been  accustomed  almost  to 
venerate  their  public  schools;  for  they:have  re9arded thev 
v»irhi  i nheri  tancG  bGQUGdthGcl  to  them  by  thGir  ancGSto  s»  y 

have  loved  these  * i ns ti tutions ; for  they  have  seen  them  exiting  a 

never  supposed  their  schools  perfect,  they  have  s u } ] , 5f®nhSnd 
nf  them-  for  they  have  paid  liberally,  and  dri th  s willing  hand, 
for  their  support » and  have  felt  that  they  are  noble  monuments 
of'an  enlightened  pol Icy.  Nor  has  this  foellngbeen  confined 
to  citizens  of  Boston.  Their  system  of  free  schools  has 
commanded  the  approbation  of  intelligent  strangers,  not  only 
from  different  parts  of  our  own  coun try , but  from  ^urop  , y 
whom  it  has  been  regarded  as  a model,  well  worthy  of  being 
attentively  studied.  It  is  not  generally  known,  except  to  their 

byapersonshfromf  abroad^  AS#.#" «£  s^e^/educati  on  . 
while  the  High  School  for  Girls  was  in  operation,  it  was  thus 
visited^almost  daily.  It  happened,  not  “"frequently,  that  many 
gentlemen  were  present,  at  the  same  time,  who  had  co 
different  and  often  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  tor  tne 
s ndle  purpSse  of  examining  the  methods  of  education  pursued 
in  this  city  Not  only  th?.  Northern , but  also  the  Middle, 
Southern°and  even  Wester n States,  were  thus  represen tedi^ 
and  often  by  the<  accred  1 ted  ?3e"ts  whiJh"may 

circumstance  is  named  as  a simple  matter  k school- 

serve  to  indicate  the  degree  of  reputation  which  theuscnooi 

system  of  Boston  has  acquired  abroad.  + < nn 

y Knowing  these  things,  it  was  with  a feeling  of  on  * 

of  astonishment , — that  we  read  the  report  of  Mr • ‘ , W 

were  not  prepared  to  hear,  from  the  chairman  of  the  -chool 

Committee!  that  our  whole  sys  tern  of  | Publ  i c edjjcat 1 resilct*  — and  y 
wrong,— that  we  are  vastly  behind  the  age  in  this  jesgect,  and 
that  our  schools  are  so  essentially  defective,  trrat  tneir  pres  < 

arrangements  must  be  torn  up,  r 00^  i^pS^that  thes^school s 
for  a new  organization.  No  one  will  deny  that  s are 

have  some  defects,  which  demand  a remedy; — the  houses  are 

*o ”2ll  .dSJUd  as  they  might  be,  to  the  purposes  for  which 
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they  were  intended,*  — they  are  too  much  crowded,  both  for  the 
health  and  the  improvement  of  the  pupils,— and  the  regulations 
of  the  Committee,  relating  to  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  in  the 
Grammar  schools  especially,  appear  to  be  very  injudicious.  But 
these  are  merely  accidental  faults,  which  can  be  rremoved 
without  destroying  the  integrity  of  the  whole  system,— a system, 
which  has  been  advancing  towards  perfection,  under  the  fos- 
tering care  and  wisdom  of  successive  generations;  and  which, 
if  it  has  not  produced  many  Franklins,  has,  at  least,  imperfect 
as  it  would  seem  to  be,  diffused  a good  share  of  useful  knowledae, 
among  all  classes  in  the  community,  and  rendered  the  popula- 
tion of  Boston  proverbial  for  their  love  of  order,  and  for  their 
general  intelligence. 

It  is  tcue,  tho  free  schools  of  Boston  are  very  liberally  sup- 
ported, and  the  people  wish  them  to  be  so:  they  do  not  com- 

plain of  the, expense;  for  they  do  not  want  a cheap  education 
for  their  children,  but  a good--. one.  No  doubt,  they  wish  their 
rulers,  by  a prudent  and  economical  course  of  policy,  to  husband 
v/el  1 the  resources  of  the  City,  and  not  to  squander  them  upon 
extravagant  schemes  and  doubtful  speculations;  but  they  have 
yet  demanded  no  retrenchment  in  the  expenses  incurred  for 
education.  I speak  now  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  upon 
whom  the  public  burdens  fall  with  the  heaviest  weight;  for  I 
am  not  ignorant  that  there  are  some  individuals,  who  think  too 
much  money  is  expended  for  the  schools.  I have  heard  such 
an  opinion  avowed  by  more  than  one  member  of  the  City  Gov- 
ernment, and  by  no  one  else.  jn  that  quarter,  it  has  been  said, 
that  the  public  schools  should  be  merely  eleemosynary  establish- 
ments, where  nothing  but  the  lowest  elements  of  learning  should 
be  doited  out  to  the  children  of  poverty.  The  municipal  officer, 
who  openly  avows  such  a sentiment  in  this  community,  must  be 
respected,  at  least,  for  his  fairness  and  candour.  From  Such  a 
man  the  friends  of  a liberal  system  of  education  have  nothing  to 
fear;  for  they  always  know  where  to  find  him.  But  it  is  from 
those  who  hold  the  same  opinion,  but  have  not  the  courage  to 
avow  it, — from  those  who  would  reduce  the  schools  from  their 
present  rank  by  indirection,  that  real  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. And  that  this  is  the  design  of  the  present  project  of  the 
Mayor,  however  it  may  be  disguised  and  glossed  over,  is  but  too 
evident.  He  talks,  indeed,  much  about  "raising  the  standard  of 

**Their  internal  arrangements  are  awkward  and  inconvenient 
beyond  example.  In  most  of  them,  none  of  the  teachers  can  command 
a general  view  of  the  pupils,  without  leaving  their  desks;  and 
in  the  Grammar  room  of  the  house  last  erected,  a man  of  ordinary 
stature  cannot  look  through  the  windows,  on  one  side,  without 
stooping,  as  his  head  is  above  the  highest  lights! 
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our  common  schools;11  but  how  does  he  propose  to  do  it?  Why, 
simply,  by  adding  a splendid  list  of  new  studies,  dismissing  half 
the  present  teache'/s,  and  making  them  like  the  monitorial  schools 
of  New  York!  Nothing  could  be  easier.  Did  our  "worthy 
Mayor"  ever  see  those  same  monitorial  schools,  which  he  is  hold- 
ing up  to  our  view  as  models?  or  did  he  suppose  no  person  in 
Boston  ever  had  seen  them?  They,  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  public  education  both  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
from  personal  observation3  will  comprehend  the  full  force  of 
these  questions  without  any  comment.* 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Quincy  is  very  prone  to 
speak  of  the  expenses  of  the  public  schools3  not  only  in  his  offi- 
cial papers,  but  on  all  occasions,  in  swelling  round  numbers,  cal- 
culated to  prepare  thte  community  for  a cheaper  system,  if  not 
to  alarmtthem  into  it.  In  his  late  address  to  the  City  Council, 
for  instance,  he  says  the  City  "already  expends  sixty  thousand 
dollars  annually  on  its  public  schools," — that  it  "has  a capital 
of  certainly  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  invested 
in  school -houses  alone>3" — and  that  i ts  "expens  es  , under  this 
head,  must,  from  the  increasing  nature  of  its  population,  una- 
voidably increase  everyyyear . " This  last  consideration  has 
often  been  presented;  as  if  the  means  of  supporting  new  schools 
v/ould  not  increase  in  a similar  ratio  with  a demand  for  them. 

If  thieiCity,  with  its  present  population,  wants  ten  schools  and 
can  support  them,  when  its  population  shall  be  doubled,  it  will 

want  twenty  schools,  of  course, and  will  then  be  equally  able 

to  support  them. 

Is  it  a fact  that  the  City  "expends  sixty  thousand  dollars 

*Since  ti#e<  above  remarks  were  written,  I have  seen  the  late 
able  "Address  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  in  the 
City  of  New  York,"  in  which  they  urge,  with  great  eloquence  and 
force,  the  importance  of  making  a radical  alteration  in  their 
system,  and  recommend  the  "noble  institutions"  of  Boston  as  the 
model  for  a new  organization  of  their  schools.  The  low  condition 
of  public  instruction  in  that  City,  compared  with  what  it  is 
here,  may  be  inferred  from  thsef  f ol  lowi ng  extracts  from  the 
Address  : — 

"There  is  no  part  of  our  state  which  has  the  means  of  more 
ample  endowments  for  public  instruction;  nor  is  there  any  part 
of  it  where  the  common  welfare,  not  to  say  the  common  safety,  so 
imperatively  demands  them — and  yet  we  are  compelled  to  confess, 
that  there  is  not  within  the  state  a single  district  of  any 
magnitude,  with  which  we  could  institute  a favorable  comparison." 
p . 3 . 

Again*  "The  removal  of  this  impediment,  by  receiving  compensa- 
tion from  such  as  choose  to  make  it,  has  doubtless  been  attended 
with  beneficial  consequences.  Public  instruction  has  been,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  freed  from  in  degrading  associations  with 
poverty  and  charity.  Still  these  consequences  have  not  been  so 
extensive  as  was  hoped."  p.  10. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  report,  however,  that  any  change 
in  the  method  of  teaching,  is  contemplated  in  New  York,  but  only 
in  the  arrangement  and  extension  of  the  public  schools. 
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.iw.sr’s  ss\sl.*:! 

^as 1 taken”? rom°theeAud1  tor^s  JSoks. -isolated  tVZlTfl"?  ' &c' 

of °that^report^Unornewaschoo^s nhave  bill'll iabimSd^Sl (h'TJ 

ssrca.  s .wttT«2s::»: a?? 

thousand  six  hundred  and  sixtyseven  dollars  inct„,j  6 

amount  „an,ed  by  the  Mayor.  Bft  ?rSm  this  Se  should  seJ- 
tract  four  thousand  one  hundred  dollars, — namely  the  sslariac 
and*!!?  thtlM  school  Ushers,  of  two  Grammar  School  Ushers 
hzi a ha  heH-aSter  °f  the  Hi9h  School  f°r  Gir Is °°whose  services 

len  there^wil  1 "remain tf?fr1nCe  date  0f  tha  abo''«  ”p^r"L 
slxtvseven  dillarf 212  ?;ftyone  thousand  five  hundred  and 

establishment  Here,  then/uTmls™!^!  ?5 P;5S*o?%K*.S S? 5° 1 
ates,  of  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirtythree  dollars 

?SoeSe?e9hwatntldU!P°rt  tW°  Hl'9h  SchoM^fl^l’l?  ’ 

^drefttM^d'S'n;;'  Invested3]  n°school -houses°<*ZonJa  "than  tw0 

S the"' necessary  55*5*“"?^  this  «“«tion?  as  I hive  not  acces's 
hn-jinf  !leCe^Sar^.duta'  There  are,  however,  but  ten  of  these 

;.ou* 

thinn1'lii?PPth^riated  for  th1s  Purpose;  but  have  they  cost  any 

fSavbew1  SUm  u5°£  a?  avera9e,  including  the  Eliot!  and 

f v>.  n Adams  and  Boylston,  and  South  Boston  houses’ 

we  wou  Id  *a<;  k ifa^77dfj^at  the  Mayor's  estimate  is  about  correct, 
f ?he  Schools  »a!one5*.S  n™  sh?“ld  be  charged  totthe  aceSunS  ’ 

buljS?R^°?sSap Hi  ^ate2n^ye^r?1^°^’oJSeiS:^pis^  To™ 

schools°m  !nHSmar°P^nSl^^  fxa99erate  the  expenses  of  the  public 
schools , —and  nan,  instances  like  the  above  might  be  adduced! 

MastP^nf a + hIanU1i:y4.0f  Jwo  dollars  granted  to  Mr.  Fox 

Mastei  of  the  Boylston  Grammar  School,  be  exceDted* a* 

little  gilding  for  the  monitorial  pil  1 , to  lender  iTTes?^ 
offensive  to  the  other  teachers:  that's  all?  ,ess 
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every  man  will  draw  the  legitimate  Inference  for  himself 
nl  +hVG  ? + * been  accustomed  to  see  the  general  disbursements 

p ihe  rme  r!ner> 

ofPmunieii^  h?2  a fe"  days  before  the  annual  election 

SLSr  aSnEalc  tf  h U may  &ere  be  remarked , that  the 

Mayor  appears  to  have  overrated  the  expense  of  the  "exnerl- 

ment,«-as  he  delights  to  call  1 1, -of  thi  HIgh  School Pfo^ 

Girls,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.  He  says  the  school 

d”d  dollars^*6!!  "^Th^/iT  iab°Ut  t°Ur  thousand  five  hun- 
° ,,ars»  P*  11.  The  school  was  in  actual  ooeratlon 

for  twenty  three  ’months 11  Th®  necassary  expenses  were  incurred 

? *tn»  dW:jsp:.;: 

expenses  one  hundred  and  twentyone  dollars,— a larae  Illow  1 
ande.-there  still  remains  an  excess  of  five  hundrSd  dluTrs 

?hlCJ41s  !]0t  accounted  for;  to  say  nothing  of  the  error  as  to 
the  time  during  which  the  school  was  kept. 

The  avowed  object  of  Mr.  Quincy *s  reoor t ic  f n imnmwo  + . u 
system  of  Instruction  In  the  Gramma?  and  5?Ui’ng  SchooTs™ 
its  real  object  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  The  h1sto?v  of  tho 

toCthenSchool "commlttP  t0  be  fol]ows-  After  I had  tendered 

School  for ?L?? ehTyuresi9naJion’  as  Master  of  the  High 
^cnooi  tor  uirls,  — of  which  more  will  be  said  herpaftpr  _aa 

sub-committee  was  raised,  to  take  into  consideration  the* exoe- 

report  ear^v0? nn^hn^  * Tb*s  committee  made  a 

thatrth»a?ihnli  ?S"Jh  of  December»  which  recommended 
!S«pti?q  thi?  rinSHi  sust?1ned*  Upon  the  question  for 
divided*  ^snH  w reP°rt*  th?  ’"sobers  of  the  board  were  equally 
official  duL ; shrunk  from  the  performance  of  hie 

official  duty,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee . and  declined  n4 ,» 
ing  his  casting  vote!  This  fact  is  worth  being  rem^mbered^ 

The  fate  of  the  school  was  then  thrown  wholly  into  hishhands  

U Ha-  ^?ed1iV,alaVec1S,10n-  8y  faislnghis^inger^he 

to  the  Institution*’  ?Jdu5e  woul?  not-  He  had  been  opposed 
to  me  institution,  — if  his  sentiments  may  be  inferred  from  hie 

had  bPei  ^htp°‘oitS  Vfry  comr?encement;  but  hitherto  he 

had  b^J  fathe?  feltrthan  «^Ue"Se  h0?t11e  t0  its  interests,  whicl 

°Pfn1y  a5d  decidedly,  and  he  s??^-  ,ack*  his 

Mm  i?  Mt!?11!?'  of  hostility  to  the  schoo’  ..  •?  not  permit 

him  to  sustain  it,  and  at  that  particular  -iu,"4"  he  miaht 
have  found  it  inconvenient  to  incur  the  responsi oleness  of  put- 
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month  of  ITclmblT thlrTl^s  no STa*!  1 tt’ t ' and  durin9  the 
ject.  It  was  finally  moJed  to  r?fl?  Jh®  excitement  on  the  sub- 
School  Committee.  On  this  question  *u®  reP®r^  the  next 
equally  divided,  and the  St1 °n’-*he  ambers 


- - m w . • v aaa  ^ m ^ | ^ ^ 0 p 0 3 Q 3 J p 

ponement . Soon  after  the^oraanf <iaa^,n9  vote  fop  post- 

was  again  ta  ken  p °a  nd  ^i-ef  erred  PreSent  board 

?:  M|--  Quiincy  was  the  chairman®  a 

tabors  , or  rather^ labors  .-Si,?'  be  found  the  report 


now 


present 

to  a sub-committee 
the  result  of  their 


_ chairman; 

_ of  hi 

before  the 

report, °isttoSd1scontinueWthe  H1ohelchthi  tr the„?oaZ  object  of 
accldental^^It^ha”*®  1n  ''the  «»"  s^ooU^  a£eSme™1ythat 

and  sufficient  realons”'nS0doSbtP— thiththrer ’~/°r  *00* 
stance  has  given  a name  to  a thatJ.the  accidental  clrcum- 

its  main  obje^and ^deslSn-  for'  *°  the  e^luS1on  of 

the  title  of  their  memor!Eie  n^’iH„?j!r  a!.we  “".Judge  from 
ed  to  examl  ne  into  ?he°exped1  committee  appoint- 

School  for  Girls  halp  y of  contmu1ng  the  High 

subject.  Mr.  Quincy,  however  dfia?  fH?nn?+  and  3u1te  a different 
nor  his  settled  determination’to  Lt  J ®n  n51!h®r  this  school 
venture  upon  this  measure oSenl/JiH^aJ!?"8*?11*  he  could  not 
he  had  secured  his  election  for  annthe? isti nctlyl — ewen  after 
ing  the  public  that  he  was  shn„+  ^far* — without  inform- 

1n  Its  place.  Hence  It  Is  that  ho  j*ubst1tute  something  better 
whole  system  of  Gramma?  WM^n?  ?®.has  .brought  in  review  the 
an  ominous  scowl,  by  wav  at  tn  ,PrJTary  schools , -with 
High  schools,  — all  of  which^he  ni-?nn  LatIn  ®nd  English 

t0  '"I  have  e°Lthhe  mon^orUl MKSffi'Sr'S'FfZtf  and  e^a*e 

monitorial  1nJtruSti§n?eCThatdth1sSmothmrfntS  2"  the  subJ«t  of 
tatlons,  possesses  some  areat  anHSn!rl'i?d’  under  judicious  limi- 
well  satisfied;  and  It  L!  aJd  Peculiar  excellencies,  I am 

into  the  public  schools?  adIfft?Le?uslJ  j?  Ih9ht  b®  Produced 
ter  fitted  for  its  receDtinn  if2®fus 'y *, lf. the  mouses  were  bet- 
doubt.  But  they  deceivett»^ems?lSe-Cawhn1^h?®1rad.!Iiatter  of  serious 
magic  In  It;  and  it  doe!  selm  to  th1nt  1tbere  is  a"* 

best,  but  a questionable  baraain  f-F  4*  make,  at 

abandon  that  principle  for  which *our %?hrtnitai n 1tS  benefits, 
nently  and  peculiarlv  Hie t-jn  s schools  are  so  emi- 

Zabor  1 n"th P6bus  1 nes s of%t;s??ucUon~1Tbm?r  the 
the  most  important  characterlsf ' 1 in ' thjh 1 


the 

the 


we 


may 
system 


division  of 

be  regarded  as 
ov  education 
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It  relate 


wh  ichLis  tlngulshes  1t^;om^lth|tl!|“v;|JJ11ir2  befutiful  future, 

to  «..T"5l,r|:P!S0.#f  for  ZVrl?  « Sfi.  parts,  as 

schools , — and  the  PrimsSlcSu  Grammar  and  Writing 

matter  for  copious  remark  DerhliU *7' each  of  whic!l  would  afford 
It  is  „0  part  of  Jiy  Ijr.!!vre  •J*»»«l»«rs1o»: 

*ar  asm  relates  to  what  he  calls’  ‘lu  21  1nS  "1s  Project,  so 
common  schools."  But  hav^«  calls,  by  way  of  emphasis,  "the 

Committee,  ?o  condS«  the "Ixll??mflE!!inied  bT  tlle  School 
for  Girls, -having  devotld  mmime  It  tfte  «19h  School 

energies  to  this  servirp  m11  ? a"d  s -rength  and  all  my 

intimately  acquainted  with  the^hole  h is tnr rS  ’ havin9  been 
the  institution,  I feel  myself  cSli.n  , tor£  and  pro9ress  of 
of  Mr.  Quincy's  arnnmonfe^k  * 5.  ;fcd  uP°n  toeexpose  the  fallacy 
BPbllc  that  “5«W  satisfy  the  * 

failure."  Very  ma  f f friends  EL  w *"  entire 

am  accustomed  to  respect  haL  iu?00*  whose  opinions  I 

which  I owe  the  commSni?;  Kr  m5?2iJhJS  measure  as  a duty 
I be  influenced  by  no  * inters H?1,?  * 4 nee<?  not  sa^»  that 
My  present  sltua  tlon  Is  «af»Sf;fJlMlbllVef.ir  this  matter; 

School  Committee  have  It  in  thpir  nn.»  than  any  which  the 

arrangements  are  of  a oeriJ3nlnrrh?3leE  t0  b«tow,  and  my 
Jave  any  personal  interest  In  th^EffEir^'f.^’  therefore,  I 

SCh°°The°sub Slit  shou3<J  »o  discontinued*/  * '*  that  tbe  Hi9» 

hot  I would  nit  wlf?“JSlE  forget  ;hTre9sr||£rP.!a,nness  of  tP*«h;'' 

“has  done  the  state  some  senM«  ”_m||fpect  d,?e,  ,t0  «"*.  who 
interests  by  his  fellow-cltlzeSsr^dL"^?^ 

would  LWfm|rllldU||dt|ll??tedtbvtEamo«e  cbaracter  of  the  schools 
this  principle;  and  the  exlerlmelt  mTIIE  « tensive  application  of 
are  now  four  teachers  in  til  rllll  ^?ILbe  efsi,y  tried.  There 
Reading,  Grammar,  and  Geoaranhv  ,,,  ]n  ?!?e  which  arestaught 

Arithmetic,  These  rooms  lEllELe  dL  3 Jhe-?Per-  Writ1"9  aid 

I"  one  mim  be  taught,  Read9i„g,  S ^ T ? t ^ , "1  ^™Slr ! "She HI? ? 2 ‘ 


Compos  i tl c;f, , &c.  In  the  second 
and  arawing  of  Haps  and  Chlltl  ’ 
Keeping , Linear  Drawing,  Sc.  in 
Geometry,  Mensuration,  &c  Each 
to  one  kindred  class  of  studies 
under  his  particul^f  instruction 
at  a time.  All  that  Is  Valuable 
be  Introduced  on  this  plan;  and 


Zr  9 9 ■ " i#  » 

Geography , with  the  projection 
l”' the  third  Writing,  slofc-  " 
the  fourth.  Arithmetic,  Practical 

and'al 1 ??Uld  Jh“s  be  confined  1 
in  rll!*-he  scholars  would  come 
In  rotation,— one  fourth  part 

In  monitorial  instruction,  miaht 
the  ushers, -who  are  now  respo?sibli 


Not  onlyytheWmechan1caia|3ts1nb3tmthl  ?!?9'b,e  and  useful  situation 

^c^^3e3ls<l393rt?:i  le  33ip?3’'?eira,ned 

of teducation?d*  -laT^lvlE^lf  }> 
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erful  influence  upon  the  institutions  of  the  City.  His  motives 
will  not  be  impugned,  unless  facts  shall  impugn  them-  and  for 
such  a censquence  the  writer  cannot  b^he  d responsible  while 

lesslyeuttered1CtThetejftBntttUthh  ,aJ  tf?ou9h  1*  fnd’fear 

ried  yat  ihl  n,’,hilh  extBnt  tB  wfnch  instruction  should  be  car- 
ried, at  the  public  expense,  is  a question  fairlv  ooert  for  discus 

Datr!n??r9eneral  PrinciPlesi  a"d  one  on  which  intelligent  and 

8h£h£  h?;est'y  ent®C“<1"  Afferent  opTSloS"? 

?ohhavef been' sustained  **“"•  * V 11  — ""siuuled^NS’^gi  t 

tisation- “St  “Sv SughTii mix11 »*:  i:;;e-inves- 

uous  manner.  I dS  not  co-plain Sf  H?.  qS'Sij’thSt  h2  h«J  * 
been  adverse  to  that  school,  from  the  very  day  when  it  wL 

Proposed;  he  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  be  oDoosed 

hL^ot  bLPnrament;,,"’-Sut  1 d0  c<”"Plain  Of  him?  became  hi 
has  not  been  an  open  and  a generous  enemy  to  it;  because  he 

has  not  pursued  a course  worthy  of  the  iSstltJtioS!""?  him- 
self,---°,  the  city  over  which  he  presides. 

perlmeUt"”  1 t“w1  r l e„!3i9E.SSh0<?  V?[  T1  s was  "othlng  but  an  "ex- 

S»..imej  * ’5  will  not  be  denied  that  it  was  a verv  imnortant 

experiment,  and  one  peculiarly  calculated,  both  on  account 
wh^hS-+°Vel  character  and  the  imposing  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  commenced,  to  excite  a li?ely  interest  in  Jhfpub- 

lels  +Ih+h -JnC“r®S^4.was  .not  confined  to  our  own  country,  much 

Europe  the  establishment  nJ9IS *d  ,caSd  ?ven  on  the  Continent  of 
* establishment  of  this  School  was  honorably  noticed 

some  of  the  public  journals.  It  was  the  first instiJJtion 

tucVs  *Tt  iseeMl?fab]1ShS?  0p  are  contemplated^  in  different 

, highly  important,  therefore,  to  the  general  inte- 

ment"  should9!!6  aducati0?l  that  the  true  result  of  this  "experi- 
ment  should  be  known.  If  it  were,  indeed,  a "failure  " that 

is,  if  our  own  experience  Ii as  made  it  certain  that  it*ic  »itho»* 

of Pi ns truction°r  4JSXfSd,?”t  t0  extBnd  to  females  a liberal  bourse 
alt  ?!  +hft20n*”~~1 1 s£oula  warn  others  not  to  make  the  attempt 
I;*1!  theCe  were  any  fallacy,  either  in  conducting  the  "expeM^ 
ment,"  or  in  drawing  the  conclusion,  it  should  be  exposed  thlt 

wrongf ulfyCaUfn  th  JSnu3^e,1Sca*l0n  mJy  suffer  n0  detriment 
aree9of  i + P°int  °f  view,  the  subject  assum&s  a de- 

derive  from  thlVltl  ^Jport?ncf»  vastly  greater  than  it  could 
!-h^?  Tr2u  r T fate  of  a single  school;  and  it  is  in  this  liaht 
^1*VCU  that  1 re9^d  it.  Now  I would  ask  any  fair-mindld  aid  * 
dispassionate  man,  who  has  read  the  ^ate  r-enort  if  fhat  rinr- 

ument  seems  to  conteln  a full  and  candid  iSjSIltlJl  of  al?  ?h‘e 
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circumstances  connected  with  this  "experiment , " whether  fa- 
vorable or  the  reverse?  Does  it  not  rather  seem  a tissue  of 
ex  parte  testimony,  industriously  collected  and  artfully  arranged 
to  justify  the  conclusion  finally  drawn,  that  "the  experiment 
was  an  entire  failure?"  * 

Mr.  Quincy  remarks,  that  when  the  High  School  for  Girls 
was  Instituted,  "serious  doubts  were  entertained,  whether  the 
tendency  would  not  be  essentially  to  injure  the  other  schools, 
and  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  introducing  into  them  the 
monitorial  system,  by  taking  away  annually  the  class  of  females, 
out  of  which  monitors  must  be  selected."  p.  4.  By  whom 

entertained?  By  whom  were  they  express- 
ed* I have  been  assured  that  no  one  breathed  them  in  the 
School  Committee;  and,  to  the  present  day,  I have  never  heard 
them  started  by  any  person,  but  the  Mayor  himself,— not  even  by 
the  public  teachers,  with  most  of  whom  I am  well  acquainted, 
if  two  or  three  be  excepted  who  responded  to  his  dictation. 

Whoever  ight  have  entertained  such  doubts,  when  the  school 
was  pro0  ;ted , no  one  thought  of  expressing  them,  in  either 
department  of  the  City  government.  So  far  was  this  from  the 
fact,  that  one  of  the  leading  arguments  for  establishing  the 
schoo! ,— aniargument  dwelt  upon  by  the  School  Committee, 
the  Common  Council,  and  the  City  Council  in  the  report  of  a 
joint  committee,— was,  that  the  Institution  would  facilitate  the 
°J  the  monitorial  system  Into  the  Grammar  and 
Writing  schools.  The  following  extract,  in  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion,  is  from  a report  which  was  unanimously  adopted  in  the 
School  Committee,  June  22,  1825:  — 

"Your  Committee  think  a school  such  as  is 
ticularly  expedient  to  this  City,  in  regard  to 
might  be  made  in  i t.»  of  the  practicability  and 
tona l oy  mutual  Instruction ,•  or,  at  least,  of 
system  as,  on  experiment , would  be  found  to  accord  with  thie 

genius  and  habits  of  our  community." "Your  committee 

are  persuaded  that,  under  the  control  of  a master  of  judgment 
and  genius,  so  much  of  that  system  might  be  profitably  intro- 
duced  into  a female  High  School,  as  would  prove  to  the  public, 

!n  that  .the  same  might  be  carried  into  the  Grammar 

and  Reading  schools,  at  least,  with  great  advantage." 

A joint  committee  of  the  City  Council,  in  a report  which 
was  accepted  in  the  board  of  Aldermen,  Aug.  22,  1825,  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  the  High  School,  to  be  conducted 
on  the  plan  of  monitorial  instruction,  acfcdted  that  "if  the 
female  school,  now  sea,  should  be  successful,  t'he  other 

schools  would  gradually,  and  very  naturally,  fall  into  this  system. 


proposed,  par- 
the  experiment  that 
usefulness  of  monl- 
so  much  of  that 
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if 


found  , 
ments  are 


on  experiment,  to  be  the  best."  And  similar  senti- 
found  in  a report,  which  was  accepted  in  the  Com- 
mon Council,  Sept.  26,  when  the  appropriation  for  establishing 
the  school  was  granted. 

Now,  when  this  "very  unanimous  opinion  was  expressed," 
in  every  department  uf  the  City  government,  that  the  High 
School  would  be  the  means  of  introducing  the  monitorial  sys- 
tem into  the  other  schools,  can  it  be  supposed  that  "serious 
doubts  were  entertained,"  whether  it  might  not  produce  a result 
directly  the  reverse?  Such  a supposition  would  place  the  gen- 
tlemen concerned  in  an  awkward  attitude  before  the  public  eye, 
to  say  the  least.  That  the  High  School  might  have  the  ten- 
dency annually,  to  take  away  from  "the  common  schools"  the 
most  advanced  class  of  girls,  could  not  be  a matter  of  "serious 
doubt;  for  it  was  instituted  for  that  very  purpose.  It  was, 
however,  no  part  of  the  original  plan,  to  take  them  away  before 
they  had  accomplished  all  the  studies  taught  in  those  schools; 
and  is  it  the  policy  of  the  School  Committee  to  keep  them 
there,  after  they  can  learn  nothing  more  themselves,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  services  in  teaching  others?  Have  there  never 
been  any  serious  doubts"  whether  the  Latin  School  and  the 
other  High  school  would  not,  in  the  same  manner,  prevent 
the  introduction  of  the  monitorial  system  Into  the  boys' 
ments  of  "the  commoneschoold?"  or  is  this  system  to  be 
reserved,  as  a special  luxury,  for  the  use  of  the  ladies  only? 

Mr.  Quincy  proposes  to  introduce  this  system  Into  all  the 
Primary  school  Si  Will  he  not  soon  begin  to  "entertain  serious 

fe  Grammar  schools  ace  not  also  pernicious, 

as  they  take  away,  monthly , the  class  of  pupils,  out  of 

which  monitors  must  be  selected?"  Or  has  he  ascertained  that 
the  best  scholars  left  in  the  Primary  schools,  although  not 
than  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  may  make  very  good  and 
efficient  monitors,  while  those  left  In  the  Grammar  schools , 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  are  not  to  be  trusted?  The  sober 
truth  Is,  the  Influence  of  the  High  School  for  Girls  was  precisely 
such  as  was  expected  by  every  department  of  the  61 ty  govern- 
ment, maugre  all  these  "serious  doubts;"  and  the  amou.it  of 

i’i"  he  common  schools,"  Instead  of  being 
/nstiiuted,  has  been  vastly  increased. 

The  Mayor  remarks,  that  “the  actual  result  of  that 
scnool,  considered  as  an  experiment,  has  not  been  generally 
understood;  nor  the  predicament,  in  which  the  School  Com- 
mlttee  found  itself,  in  relatiic^n  to  It,  realized.  It  seems  proper 
therefore  that  no  obscurity  sfaGyld  be  left  upoo  the  subject, 
p.  3.  From  this  fair  beginning,  one  might  reasonably  expect 


depart- 


more 


monitorial  instruction 
diminished.  s1,.ce  it 
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a full  and  candid  exposition  of  all  the  circumstances, — whether 
favorable'  or  "adverse, " — necessary  to  a correct  understand- 
ing of  the  "experiment."  Cut  how  stands  the  fact?  The 
benefits  of  the  school  are  pithily  summed  up  in  a single  line,— 
it  effectually  proved  the  advantage  of  the  system  of  monitorial 
and  mutual  instruction;  "—while  its  mischievous  tendency  Is 
dwelt  upon  through  an  elaborate  argument  of  many  pages! 

Truly  this  is  quite  an  original  method  of  clearing  away  the 
obscurity"  of  a subject,— and  one  "ne'er  dreamt  of  in  phi- 
losophy." 

Can  an  "experiment"  be  said  to  have  "failed,"  in  any  cor- 
rect acceptation  of  the  term,  when  it  has  fully  answered  all  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted?  That  this  has  been  the 
fact,  with  respect  to  the  High  School. for  Girls,  may  be  easily 
shown.  The  views  and  motives  of  the  School  Committee,  in 
undertaking  the  "experiment,"  were  long  since  presented  to  the 
public,  both  in  the  newspapers  and  In  a pamphlet;  and  a brief 
abstract  of  them  will  be  found  on  the  fifth  page  of  the  report 
before  us. 

1.  On  principles  of  general  expediency  it  was  intended  to 
make  more  liberal  provisions  for  female  education  in  the  City, 

by  furnishing  the  girls  with  a school,  "similar  to  the  High  School 
for  boys,  as  an  object  of  ambition,  and  profitable  employment 
of  three  years  of  life,  now  inadequately  occupied." 

As  to  the  success  of  the  school  , so  far  as  the  proficiency  of 
the  scholars  should  be  t&ken  into  the  account,  it  Is  not  for  me 
to  express  an  opinion.  This  point  is  left  willingly  for  the 
«201?, t,1e  Pukl*c  voice.  Even  Mr.  Quincy  has  attribtued 
the  failureoof  the  experiment,"  neither  to  the  mismanagement 
of  the  master,  nor  the  negligence  of  the  pupils;  for  he  has 
graciously  allowed  that  ,fthe  conduct  of  the  school  was  very 
satisfactory  both  to  the  parents  of  the  children  and  to  the  School 
Committee."  And  that,  as  an  "object  •* r 3.*"bition,"  its  ^flu- 
ence  was  even  greater  than  had  been  an  pated,  is  evi^ev,*; 
enough  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Mayor's  report.  In  these 
respects,  then,  the  expectations  of  the  School  Committee  were 
iully  realized:  there  was  no  "failure"  here. 

2.  The  Committee  thought  "it  would  have  a happy  effect 
in  qualifying  females,  to  become  instructers  in  our  public 
schools." 

That  it  had  this  "happy  effect"  is  manifest  from  the  fact, 
that  several  of  the  young  ladies,  educated  in  the  High  School, 
are  now  successfully  teaching  Primary  schools.  Many  others, 
thoroughly  qualified  for  the  business,  would  gladly  be  thus 
employed;  and  others  are  doing  much  good,  in  different  parts 
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of  the  City,  where  they  have  opened  cheap  private  schools  for 
small  children.  In  this  respect,  also,  it  seems  that  the  expec- 
tations of  the  School  Committee  were  fully  realized:  there  was 

no  "failure"  here.  ! 

3.  The  Committee  supposed  "it  would  put  to  test  the  use- 
fulness of  monitorial  or  mutual  instruction,  and  the  practica- 
bility of  introducing  it  into  our  public  schools." 

Mr.  Quincy  himself  s$ys » "it  effectually  proved  the  advantage 
of  the  .system  of  monitorial  and  mutual  instruction;"  and  that  it 
also  proved  "the  practicability  of  introducing  it  into  our  public 
schools,"  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  strenuous  efforts  he 
Is  now  making  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  Were  not  the 
expectations  of  the  School  Committee  fully  realized  in  this 
respect?  Surely  there  was  no  "failure"  here. 

It  is  thus  proved  by  testimony,  whose  weight  and  authority 
Mr.  Quincy  will  not  gainsay,  that  the  predictions  of  the  School 
Committee,  relative  to  the  influence  of  the  High  School  for 
Girls,  have  now  become  matters  of  sober  history;  and  that  their 
expectations  have  been  realized  to  the  full.  To  what,  then, 
is  the  "failure  of  the  experiment"  to  be  attributed?  In  what 
did  It  consist?  The  report  states  several  circumstances, — all 
connected  with,  the  necessary,,  accommodations  for  the  School , — 

In  respect  to  which  the  project  of  the  Committee  is  supposed 
to  have  failed;  all  of  which  shall  be  examined  in  their  order. 

A few  preliminary  observations  will  be  necessary. 

The  High  School  for  Girls  was  instituted  with  the  view  of 
extending  "to  females  all  the  advantages  of  the  higher  branches 
of  English  education,  which  are  derived  to  male  scholars  in  the 
English  High  School."  It  was  determined  that  the  course 
of  studies  should  occupy  three  years,  that  candidates  for 
admission  should  be  eleven  and  not  more  than  fifteen  years  of 
age , — -"al  1 owance , in  particular  cases,  to  be  made  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  School  Committee."  Of  course,  it  was 
supposed  that  a house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school, 
would  eventually  be  wanted;  though,  as  stated  in  the  original 
report,  not  "for  fti&a first  year  of  its  operation."  For  one  year , — 

one  class, an  unoccupied  story  in  the  Bowdoin  school-house 

would  be  sufficient.  There  the  "experiment"  might  be  tried; 
and,  if  successful,  further  provisions  for  the  other  two  classes 
would  be  made,  as  they  were  needed.  Who  for  a moment 
dreamed,  that  the  incapacity  of  that  one  room  to  accommodate 
the  three  annual  classes,  would  be  construed  into  a "failure” 
of  the  project?  Yet  this  circumstance,  amplified  and  presented 
in  various  forms  by  means  of  time-serving  votes  in  the  School 
Committee, votes  which  a neglect  to  make  seasonable  and 
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proper  provisions  for  the  school  had  rendered  necessary, 

forms  the  basis  of  Mr.  Quincy's  arguments,  by  which  he  would 
prove  that  the  "experiment  has  been  an  entire  failure." 

As  it  was  desirable,  on  all  accounts,  that  there  should  not 
be  any  vacant  seats  the  first  year,  no  degree  of  proficiency  in 
their  studies  was  prescribed  to  the  candidates , to  entitle  them  to 
an  examination . The  consequence  was,  that  286  offered  them- 
selves t of  whom  135  were  admitted  and  151  rejected. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  were  rejected,  Mr.  Quincy 
observes  "that  the  anticipations  of  the  School  Committee  had 
completely  failed,  in  this  respect,  that  so  far  from  one  school- 
room being  sufficient  for  those  entitled  to  admission  the  first  year3 
probably  two  rooms  of  the  same  size  with  that  prepared,  would 
have  been  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  had  the  principles  of  ad- 
mission  been  regulated  by  other  considerations  than  those^of 
the  accommodations  provided . ” And  just  below  is  added.  An 
arbitrary  principle,  unavoidable  in  the  case,  was  adopted 
whereby  many  were  excluded,  who  were  entitled  to  admis- 
sion, "p. 7.  . . , 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Quincy  has  taken  it  for  granted, 
that  all  or  nearly  all  the  candidates  were  qualified  for  admis- 
sions whereas  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.-  It  is 
evident  that  a High  School  is  not  wanted  for  the  same  branches 

of  education  which  are  taught  in  "the  common  schools," 

it  should  begin  where  they  end*  This  idea  is  distinctly  pre- 
sented in  the  original  regulations  of  the  school.  Now  in  the 
Grammar  and  Writing  schools  may  be  acquired  a thorough 
knowledge  of  Reading,  Writing,  English  Grammar,  Geography, 
and  Arithmetic;  and  it  is  no  hardship  to  a parent  that  his 
daughter  cannot  be  taught  these  things  in  a High  School,  so 
long  as  the  City  furnishes  other  schools  in  which  she  may  be 
well  instructed  in  them.  No  reasonable  man  would  think  of 
complaining  for  such  a cause. 

The  candidates  for  admission  into  the  High  School  for  Girls, 
were  examined  patiently  and  thoroughly  in  these  five  branches. 

The  sub-committee  devoted  three  and  the  master  four  entire 
days  to  this  service.  She  who  appeared  to  be  perfect  in  any 
one  study,  was  marked  fours  if  she  were  perfect  in  all  the 
branches,  of  course  her  aggregate  would  be  20.  If,  on  the 
other  hand;  she  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  some  one  of  the 
studies,  under  that  head  she  was  marked  0.  Intermediate  de- 
grees of  proficiency  were  indicated  by  the  numbers  1,2,  &c. 

Strict.**  speaking,  therefore,  no  candidate  whose  aggregate 
was  less  than  20,  was  entitled  to  admission;  for  she  had  not 
perfected  herself  in  the  studies  of  the  Grammar  and  Writing 
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schools.  But,  in  order  to  fill  the  room s the  Committee  admit- 
ted all  who  had  13  1/2  and  upwards!  And  now,  for  the  sake  of 
popular  effect.  It  Is  represented  that  the  151  excluded,  were 
entitled  to  admission!  I am  well  aware  that  equal  justice 
could  not  have  been  done  to  all  the  candidates  in  their  exam 
nation.  There  cars  be  no  doubt  that  many  were  rejected, 
who  were  better  qualified  than  some  who  were  received, ---ma- 
ny who  would  have  been  ornaments  to  the  school.  But  these  . 
were  exceptions,  arising  from  mistakes,  which  should  not  affect 
the  general  result. 


themselves  from  the  lowest  classes  of  the 


can- 


’Females  offered  ---  — , . - - . „ 

public  schools ; and  one  girl  presented  herself  for  examination, 
who  could  not  even  read  a word , and  another,  who  could  not 
read  without  spelling  many  of  the  words . Fifty  eight  of  the 
didates  were  marked  0,  in  one  or  more  of  the  s tudi es , having 
never  attended  to  them;  and  there  were  about  eighty  whose 
aggregates  were  less  than  10.  One  scholar,  if  no  more,  was 
admitted  from  the  second  class  of  one  of  the  Grammar  Schools; 
and  in  the  High  School,  there  were  nearly  forty  below  her  in 
rank  If  none  but  those  candidates  who  were  properly  qualified, 
had  been  received,  the  first  year,  there  would  have  been  ma- 
ny, very  many  vacant  seats  in  the  room;  but,  to  fill  them  ^tl* 
some  pupils  were  admitted  who  were  wholly  unacquainted  with 
English  Grammar,  and' others  who  were  equally  deficient  in 
Arithmetic  and  Geography.  And  now,  after  all  this,  it  is  , 

dally  communicated  to  thne;  public,  that  151  candidates,  qualifiec 
for  admission , were  excluded,  because,  forsooth,  the  princi- 
ples of  admission  were  regulated  by  the  accommodations  pro- 
vided!" And  this  has  been  done  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
School  Committee*  who  ought  to  know  the  tacts,— and  who 
does  know  them,  unless  his  memory  is  either  very  treacherous , 
or  very  convenient;  for  they  have  been  communicated  to  him, 
and,  on  a former  occasion,  he  saw  fit  to  use  them  in  his  official 

c 3 p a c i ty  * , , , ' ’ 4,  _ j 

The  result  of  the  examination  Ci  candidates,  was  reported 

the  School  Committee,  in  a tabular  form,  at  a meeting  held  on 

the  28th  of  February;  when,  to  obviate  some  difficulty  ,n  de- 

termining who  should  be  admitted,  it  was  voted*  " That  all  be- 
tween  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age  be  stricken  from  the  list 
applicants  * ,r  With  reference  to  this  fact,  Mr.  Qui  ncy  ^ remarks 
that  the  “project  of  the  School  Committee  had  also  failed  in 
another  respect,  all  who  were  above  eleven  and  not  more  than 
fifteen > who  were  candidates  and  qualified , were  not  admit- 

t e d # ^ p • 7 * ••»(  . »-  • j • 4. 

Has  Mr.  Quincy  forgotten  the  fact,  or  did  he  not  find  it 


to 
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"thorough  examination  of  the  Rechrds.of  Yn°oWer  ^ 

vestigation^ould  probably^convl nee  him  that  It  was^soj^and^the 

twelve  years  of  age  were . «*  r instance,  therefore, 

that  class,  "who  ^ qualified.  n th.s  ™stan  • t of 

fjts  ii:icfKar"fl?lSede^a^aSolt4Shethproieyct  of  the  School 

Committee.^  ^ meet1ng  of  the  School  Committee,  which ^had 
adopted  the  retr?3c^lJ® -«Uthat*1t  was'never  reduced  to  practice, 

s:Bttiy..a8u.«.iia  u.ie,tii:*nJ  itJ-UtU  .3 ^ 

poi ntment  in  the  anticipations  of  the  School  Conan  ttee  .on 

ShiCVhuZ  were° on e^of'the^ prominent^ objects  itTu  ttStlt-Clon. 

Sfre  exifuded"  and  the  time'  and,  opportunity  for  admission,  of 

courSy3SPthe°H1  gh° School ^institu ted ^for^the^especi^al ^benefit  of 

equal Sforce^and”fa1r ness?  o?  has  he  seized  upon  an  accidental one 
«reUiStennm!;  be  IddS^tHls*  list’Sf^ftnureS?^  The’original 

absurd,  and  this  vote  made  the  matter  wo  might  not  be 

a^  candidate  ^admiSsio^  ’ '«“•  res  trie  ti Ion  should  have  been 

Sra-.'SSKm  ^ISamii  t O n an  the 

branches  of  education,  taught  In  the  grammar  and  1 

Latin  School  i1!lUfl  hnow  -^00 t^jnei Jle  jh^rule^ln^^ 
fo?  IdmlsSion "nlo  We  higher  schools,-and  their  influence 
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would  be  more  strongly  felt  in  every  part  of  the  system;  espe- 
cially, if  children  were  permitted  to  remain  in  these  schools 
until  a given  age,  and  not  for  a definite  period.  From  Col9 
eges  and  other  institutions,  in  which  the  pupils  are  withdrawn 
from  the  watchful  care  of  their  parents,  and  exposed  to  various 
temptations  and  pernicious  influences,  all  recommended  by  the 
charm  of  novelty,  those  who  are  very  young  should  unques- 
tionably be  excluded.  But  no  such  objections  can  be  urged 
against  the  schools  in  this  City,  since  the  scholars  are  subject  to 
the  daily  inspection  and  control  of  their  parents  and  friends. 
Besides,  a child  would  incur  less  danger  of  contamination  from 
the  vicious  examples  of  his  companions,  in  the  higher  schools, 
than  in  those  of  a lower  order;  and  for  very  obvious  reasons. 

But,  besides  these  three  Instances,  in  which  the  project  of 
the  School  Committee  is  supposed  to  have  failed,  it  seems 
there  were  "others  of  similar  character."  What  these  "others" 
were,  it  Is  difficult  to  conjecture.  We  may  guess*  however, 
that  they  were  circumstances  of  little  consequence,  otherwise 
they  would  have  been  marshalled  forth  in  due  order;  for  Mr. 

Quincy  is  too  skilful  a logician  to  specify  all  hSS  weak  argu- 
ments, while  his  more  weighty  considerations  are  masked  under 
the  mere  make-weight  expression, — "others."  Besides,  these 
nameless  instances  of  disappointment  and  failure,  being  "simi- 
lar" to  those  which  have  been  adduced,  the  public  will  judge 
correctly  enough  of  their  importance., 

In  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  I have  purposely 
abstained  from  raising  any  formal  objections  to  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Quincy  has  used  the  word  "experiment,"  in  relation 
to  the  High  School  for  Girls.  I have  been  willing  that  he  should 
have  all  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  Ris  kpecullar  and  novel 
construction.  I will  now  ask  what  would  have  constituted  a 
successful  "experiment,"  according  to  his  ideas  upon  the  sub- 
ject? An  answer  to  this  question  will  be  found  in  the  whole  scope 
and  bearing  of  his  report,  to  which  Iwill  refer  the  reader.  If 
the  school  had  excited  little  public  interest, — if  few  parents  had 
wished  to  send  their  daughters  there,— if  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment and  instruction  had  beenuunpopular,  — if  those  who  entered 
the  school  had  left  it  in  disgust  "before  their  time," — in  a 
word,  if  its  members,  from  any  cause,  had  been  so  few,  that  a 
single  room  would  have  furnished  the  necessary  accommo- 
dations for  the  three  annual  classes, — he  would  have  regarded 
the  "experiment"  as  completely  successful!  Should  any  one 
think  this  a distorted  picture  of  Mr.  Quincy's  sentiments,  I beg 
him  to  read  the  report  again,  and  judge  for  himself  of  its  truth. 
But  as  the  school  happened  to  be  the  reverse  of  all  this,  — as 
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fr!I  I!!fmpu?1]?.1V0.u]f.n?t.vacate  tjeir  seats,  until  they  werelriven 

time,  in  violation  of  an  official 

V*  #\1  AiJ.i.  1 ...  1 . • 
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pUdge,*™;  an ‘ar bitr ary ^act ‘of ‘retroactive  II egtsll??onf  an.off1cia’ 
of  the  ‘est,*°"*  possib‘e°wa ‘'heard9] n'every  "section  ' 

such  a JjiSil^srSStJj-SU  demanded^  the  ""ex  peri  men" '‘Is  ‘ha‘ 
be"annihil ateda""as ‘hodio31  'Ur^*h  ii*  *"•  ••SClUhSJt  is'  to 

men  who,  from  thei?‘iM?e ^cSnoe^on^with^tte's^M6  2f"t,e' 
the  school  ?n  Jh f°;mJ}n1f«;ion  made  by  the  sub-committee  of 

a-Si  k«  J&1  state  of 

enl argement *and  ac?ommodI?iJr^°LyUel!aM  1*1  t\ormllV°thef°r  US 
wants  and  fulfil  the  expectations  of  th!  plblfc?0  * * the 

**  is  known  at  this  board,  and  by  the  communitv  +u,*  +ll_ 

MENT  ?heJ°f!:iati0n.”aS  a!ked  for  this  school  !J  Sittir  Jf  EXPERI- 

«?i « : *- *2 eh 2s?: *i5n j: ? 2E **?:: " 

£ e d5;"-  and!°  though' the  re 

this  board,  a general  confidence  in  its  succlss  it  still’  JL, 

the  co^on  property^o^th^ci ty "should ‘be^et0*! par t**f or" tins**0  °f 

citizens  would  so  fir  <11  ”f?l  l"°,"e°ver,  uncertain  whether  the 

rage  It  by  fllliSo  it  lit?  ?li-the“elVM.,n  1ts  favor  as  t0  encou- 
..y  y T 1 1 1 ng  it  with  their  own  dauohters*  anH  e tin  -f  ^ +u  ^ M 

1?s' 

, as  we  Deneve,  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  who  has  made 
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the  subject  a matter  of  close,  personal  observation.  For,  so 
general  was  the  feeling  of?  the  community  in  its  favor,  that  more 
than  twice  as  many  misses  presented  themselves  for  examina- 
tion as  could  possibly  be  received.  Of  those  who  were  ad- 
mitted, the  interest  has  been  so  much  excited,  and  the  attend- 
ance so  constant,  and  the  desire  of  continuing  in  the  school  so 
strong,  as  to  lead  them  often  to  a great  personal  sacrifice  of 
ease  or  pleasure,  rather  than  forego  the  benefits  of  the  school: 
and,  as  to  their  progress  in  their  studies,  no  one,  who  will  spend 
a day  in  the  school,  and  personally  witness  the  order,  the  uni- 
versal air  of  business,  the  general  1 styl e of  their  reading,  their 
nice  discriminations  in  grammar,  their  accuracy  in  geography, 
and  the  rapidity  and  correctness  of  their  mathematical  opera- 
tions,—can  leave  it  with  a doubt. 

"So  far  the  experiment  has  succeeded.  It  has  not  only 
met,  it  has  gone  beyond,  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
those  to  whose  particular  care  it  has  been  entrusted.  The 
school  has  not  only  established  itself  in  the  confidence  and  af- 
fections of  our  fellow-ci tizens ; it  has  excited  an  interest  abroad. 
It  has  been  visited  by  teachers  of  schools,  either  open  or  about 

to  be  opened,  not  only  in  various  parts  of  ©ur  own  Commonweal  tfi , 

but  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  New  Work; 
and  scarcely  a day  passes  that  it  is  not  vtsited  by  some  one, 
or  BKPTre,  ^desirous  of  carrying  away  something  of  its  spirit  and 
details,  for  the  benefit  o-f  some  other  part  of  our  country. 

"Ira  this  state  of  thiaigs,  the  question.-  occurs, — What  is  to 

be  done?  It  cannot  be  supposed  that,  after  an  experiment  of  the 

monitorial  system  of  instruction  in  the  higher  departments  of 
education  has  been  made  with  such  signal  success,  the  school 
in  which  it  has  been  made,  and  with  it  the  system  itself,  is  to  be 
abandoned  by  the  very  community  by  whose  encouragement,  and  for 
whose  benefit  the  experiment  has  been  made.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  city  of  Boston  will  permit  a school  to 
go  down,  or  even  to  be  so  restricted  in  its  operations  as  to  con- 
fine its  advantages  to  a very  small  proportion  of  those  citizens 
who  are  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  fur- 
nished by  it  in  favor  of  their  own  daughters; — and  that,  too, 
when  a considerable  number  of  the  members  of  the  school  are 
desirous,  and,  when  their  course  shall  be  finished,  will  be 
thoroughly  qualified,  to  enter  the  service  of  the  city  as  teachers 
of  the  Primary  Schools. 

"The  school  will,  undoubtedly,  be  sustained;  and  sustained 
with  that  enlightened  liberality  which  will  give  it  still  further 
ppportuni ty  to  unfold,  by  continued  experiment,  the  capabilities 
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?Lthu  systsm  on  which  it  is  conducted,  in 
the  character,  and  reducing  the  expense  of 

it  annexe1!  the  sch°o1  1S  to  be  continued 
it  appears  to  your  committee  indispensable 

taken  t0  that  effect  The 
and  the  time  is  approaching  when  another 


is  no  room  for 
the  first  year ' 
presents  itself 


regard  both  to  raising 
public  education, 
after  the  present  year, 
that  measures  should 
year  is  passing  away, 
class  must  be  admit- 


to  the  mind  of 


another  scholar  in  the  room  appro- 
s operation  of  the  school.  A single 

your  committee;  either 

to  be 


ted.  There 
priated  for 
alternative 

of  the  two  c*  asses  which  10n  ^or  accommoda  tion 

Plate  the  school  USt  yet  COme  1n’  in  order  to  com- 

the  Higher  th”kdeny  tXolS  ^3  "e  exclude 

who  have  best  *mirproved  the  advantaqes  thev  hae«I'hr,iadV*nta9es 
nothing  of  thus  Sanyioai  the  citv  h k f ♦ S a VS  Jad»~to  say 

by  stopping  in  tb*lr  cx-urse  those twSobarefnL’°LItS  IT  Prov1dence» 
ing  themselves  f or  its  servi ce?  %ha?i  a,Sf  now  earnestly  prepar- 

thi rd , — and  thus  .shut  -a I doSrs  of  tie  ! h S 1 Ude • th?  \lWest 

iJ'thiJ'thiJd  llde8t  tJJjJt  who 

ch^9rof  th^1r  aJa^"‘s  “°“^  ^y  reaS0"  °f  the1r 

2fwthe  Pirraiary  schools.  Shall 

where  * durin?"!*1  their  parents  to  find 

course?  sh^ii  yers  which  wil1  thus  be  cut 

moral  ionclH  T take  0ut  a third  by  lot?  We 
moral  sense  of  the  community  has  been  too 


Is  it 


fluence  of 


— out? 

reason  of  their  age,  as 
soonest  qualified  to  take 
we  dismiss  the  youngest 
instruction  for  them  else- 
off  from  their 
trust  that  the 
long  under  the  in- 


literary  an^ora^h?Cnure0o?, Us  11  3akeS  for  the 

suffer  the  9e„erous%£p’sV!^ 


chance , 
blasted , 


take^froa'them!  b^the’*  ill  l.*?!!1?  confetred  upon  them  to  be 
the  presen  t^cl  as  s^theru  shbll^vacate  ?hJ?rtt^tal?h,'h  th,rd  of 

that  isUof  aUpract1ca jSnatureCUI^d  rem0!'e<i;  another  presents  itself 
two  parts  of  the  school,  constf ta c.d “ i B SSl^JiSei "SSC*< ^ JSi-  T"e 
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other1 In'thelr  sLd1e!"e;!n31,^?U'!!!,ersi  50  d1ffera"t  from  each 
. ,e.  in  -**eir  studies,  and  so  distant  from  each  othpr  in  i-hofi* 

even  on  the  system  of  monitorial  Instruction 
o^rteacher-^nS  ??bJL!f«hthe^C?Uld  be  Insisted  bj’ 

...  ij  LCne.’  and  they  should  have  more  than  one  teacher  it 
would  be  utterly.  Impossible  to  carry  on  their  oSSS.tlwili  oSe 

school , even  zf  zt  should  continue  a feeble  ex- 
would  be  so  entirely  prostrate , the 
nurm  I'Lat'ion  for  any  man  of  ohc zr~ 
have  any  share  in  the  ins  true  t ion  of  it. 

ic  +ft  , ..  y°“r  committee,  that  If  the  High 

is  to  be  continued,  no? course  remains  open  for 
make  fur^er  provision  for  Its  accommodation. 


room:  so  that  the 

istence  during  the  second  year 3 
thzrdy  as  to  make  it  too  deep  a 
acter,  or  of  a manly  spirit 3 to 

_ • af5It  appears,  therefore,  to 
School  for  Girls 
the  city,  but  to 


and 


re^ulaC  an<1  systematic  operations. 

f Idence  1n^thpCAni,]^h?e  °t  *5e  sch°01  in  question  have  that  con- 
brethren  at thl?  Solid*"?  *1??S  andJiberal  sentiments  of  their 

mon  Counci  1* , 1ch°does  po./suffti  t^mel1"' 

s;trrissrid!tw^fdtretir^e^Prsje5?h^j- 

? dr  p £ *H  jyrsj-apras  s-:;  isjjra  :&*• 

l h«,e?S  PP°  1 trom  the  city  as  the  Institution  would  reaulre 
should  the  experiment  prove  successful.  require, 

suKiPrt  Tny..hf  r*eijembered  that,  in  the  original  Report  on  this 
SUSmflii’rj1  *uh1  h the‘  establ  Ishment  of  this  school  was  first  re - 
i?nh+£de5*  Same  conf^dence  was  expressed  In  an  en- 
lightened policy  towards  the  school,  should  the  experiment  be 
found  to  succeed,  as  we  express  and  feel  now;  and  that  ?he 

uDqa?SJ*+h?lnh<We  n0W  make»  was  then  contemplated,  and  held 
that  ReniSI  9"lh  prosPect.  To  this  room"  — Is  thel  language  of 
voireRfhai?T  the  exPer1ment  may  be  confined,  till  the  public 
voice  shall  have  pronounced  upon  Its  success.  If  that  decision 


iSa3i  kG  ac*vers®  to  the  school.  It  will  be  dropped  of  courser 

In  1tsbfavor°rSll? ’ doub ti occ6nl i9htened  community  that  decides 

accommodation.  Your  committee  do  not  feel, therefSJe that 

diansaof  thS’ E.?h?  idd?nly  ’ °r  unexPec ted ly , before  the ’guar- 
the?r  °fi?he4?ibJ1c  treasury;  rtor  will  they  readily  believe  that 
i 5 ""J”  be  unwelcome  We  are  not  unaware  of  the  wn- 

— and,  o*y  that  ^pofnt  J ^e  Vhoul dVe  "sorry  X?onseeUar  f°r  P^-1^- objects  : 
in  the  community.  We  are  aware,  however,  tha?,wi 


> <=  i ui  puu iic  uu 

tn  insensibility 
with  this  sen- 
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sibility,  there  has  hitherto  been,  and  we  believe  that  there  stilil  is, 
in  this  community,  that  prudent  forecast  by  which  an  broach- 
ing evil  may  be  avoided,  or  a prospective  good  secured. *■  though 
it  be  done  by  assuming  a temporary  burden,  or  making  a Present 
sacrifice. 

"Your  Committee  would,  therefore,  ask  the  ati^ntienn  of  this 
Board,  as  well  as  Oiliethe  immediate  guardians  of  thi?  public 
wealth  in  the  Common  Council,  to  the  small  expense-  at  wftnch 
a high  education  may  be  given  to  the  daughters  of  the  e* tv,  in 
the  High  School  for  Girls,  when  placed  upor?  the  ground 
proposed,  compared  with  that  for  which  a similar,  or  an 
inferior  education  ccould  be  given  them  in  private  schools,  or 
compared  with  what  is  paid  in  New  York  for  instruction  in  the 
"Female  High  School"  there,  or  with  what  is  paid  evert  by  this 
city  for  the  highest  public  education  that  is  given  tro  its  sons. 

"In  those  private  sbbools  where  glfls  are  taught  the  same 
branches  which  are  taught,  and  to  be  taught,  in  the  High  School 
for  Girls,  tuition  ranges  from  twelve  to  twenty  five  dollars  a 
quarter,  for  each  scholar.  But  we  will  place  the  average 
instruction  at  sixty  dollars  a year, —the  same  as  it  is  even  in  the 
"Monitorial  School"  in  this  city.  In  the  Female  High  School 
"in  New  York , ^there  are,  in  three  departments,  six  teachers; 
and,  in  the  highest  department,  in  which  the  studies  do  not  range 
so  high  as  In  our  High  School  for  Girls,  tuition  is,  for  all  the 
branches  taught  In  It,  ten  dollars  a quarter,  or  forty  dollars  a 
year.  Our  "English  High  School"  has  three  teachers,  at  an 
avergge  expense  of  three  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  and  con- 
tains now*  one  hundred  and  twenty  scholars.  Our  Eatin 
School  Is  supported  at  an  average  annual  expense,  for  teachers, 
of  five  thousand  three  hundred  dollars,  and  contains,  this  year, 
an  average  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  scholars; — making  tuition, 
in  the  former,  twenty  eight,  and,  in  the  latter,  thirtjr  one 
dollars  a year  for  each  sbholar. 

"Now,  for  the  current  year,  tuition,  in  our  High  School  for 
Girls,  is  but  a fraction  over  eleven  dollars  each  per  year;  and, 
supposing  the  provision  that  we  ask  for  made,  and  the  school 
furnished  with  a master  and  two  sub-masters,  and  suppose  the 
classes  full,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  each  class,  the  annual 
expense  of  tuition  for  each  scholar  will  sink  below  ten  dollars; — 
one  third  of  the  average  expense  In  our  Latin  and  English  High 
Schools, — one  quarter  of  the  expense  of  similar  instruction  in 
the  Female  High  School  in  New  York,  — and  one  sixth  part,  only, 
of  the  price  paid  for  the  instruction  of  Girls  in  similar 
branches,  in  the  private  schools  of  this  city."  1 

* * * * * * * * * * 

*July , 1 826 . 
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"These  considerations  seem  to  your  committee  to  show 
that  money,  appropriated  by  the  £id:y  to  the  continued  support 
and  the  better  accommodation  of  tthe  High  School  for  Girls, 
would  be  prudently  and  profitably  invested.  They  would, 
therefore,  beg  leave,  in  * losing  this  exposition  of  their  views*  in 
relation  to  the  school  entrusted  t.q  their  particular  charge,  to 
offer  the  following  resolution  fcv'  the  consideration  of  the 
board . 

"Resolved,  that  a committee  a raised  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  subject  of  making  further  prowision  for  the  support  and 
enlargement  of  the  High  School  f > Girls, — to  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  this  Board." 

Signed,  JNO.  PI^RPONT,-) 

J.  BELLOWS,  l St  o-eonzmittee  of  the 

B.  B.  W.1ISNER,  f !Hig/-  Sahool  for1  Girts. 

GEO.  HAYWARD.  J 

This  communication, — which  proves  that  the  committee  of 
the  school,  for  the  first  year,  rcasre  fejtnful  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  them,— was  referred  to  a suib-ccsnrai ttae , of  which  Mr. 

Quincy  was  the  chairman.  And.,  aUtHiough  the  exigencies  of 
the  school  were  pressing,  as  the  time  was  drawing  nigh  when 
a new  class  was  to  be  received,  forr  which  no  provisions  had 
been  made,  he  deferred  taking  any  measures  on  the  subject 
until  the  3d  of  October,  when  he  lEacJe  a report  to  the  board 
in  his  own  hand  writing . This  is  tine  document  quoted  on  the 
9th  and  10th  pages  of  his  late  report-  Of  course,  the  sugges- 
tions there  made  and  the  measures  t&iere  recommended,  are 
rather  those  of  Mr.  Quincy  himself  ,,  than  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. His  design  was  apparently  to  delay  making  any  pre- 
parations for  the  new  class,  untiT  so  late  a period  that  nothing 
could  be  done;  and  thus  another  instance  of  "failure"  would 
occur.  After  starting  various  "doubts,"  as  to  the  influence  of 
the  High  School  for  Girls  upon  the  Interests  of  the  Grammar 
and  Writing  schools  of  the  City,  he  recommends  the  follow- 
ing ingenious  scheme,  which  deserves  to  be  made  public. 

"Touching  future  provisions  for  the  support  and  enlargement 
of  the  High  School  for  Girls,  your  sub-committee  are  of  opin- 
ion that  a decision  whoutd  he  postponed  until  after  the  result  of 
the  next  examination  of  candidates  shall  be  known! " In  other 
words,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  young  ladies  would  leave 
their  several  schools, — submit  to  the  trouble  and  anxiety  of 
an  examination,— risk  the  mortification  of  being  found  defi- 
cient i rj  their  qualifications,  — and  all,  with  the  certainty  before 

4 
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them,  that  under  no  circumstances  whatever,  could  any  of  them 
be  admitted  into  the  school! 

This  report  was  referred  to  another  committee,  — nearly  the 
some  as  the  last, — with  instructions  to  make  the  inquiries  sug- 
gested in  it,  as  to  the  influence  of  the  High  School  for  Girls 
upon  the  other  schools.  Of  this  committee,  also,  Mr.  Quincy 
was  the  chairman;  in  which  capacity  he  addressed  the  follow- 
ing circular  to  the  several  Grammar  and  Writing  masters  of  the 
City.  The  letter  from  which  I took  my  copy,  was  in  his  own 
hand  writing . 


Mayor's  Office , 16th  October , 1826. 

GENTLEMEN,— Suggestions  having  been  made  that  the  effect 
of  the  High  School  for  Girls  has  been  disadvantagedossupon 
the  character  and  prospects  of  the  other  schools  in  this  metro- 
polis:* 

1.  By  diminishing  the  zeal  of  the  generality  of  the  other 
females,  in  those  schools:** 

2.  By  taking  away  from  them  their  most  exemplary  scho- 
1 ars :*** 

3.  By  disqualifying  the  masters  from  a gradual  introduction 

into  those  schools,  of  the  monitorial  system,  by  thus  removing 

from  them  the  class  of  females  best  qualified  to  become  moni- 

tors :**** 

4.  By  reducing  the  other  schools  from  the  highest  to  a secon- 

dary grade,  by  early  deprl viogathem  of  those  scholars,  in  whom 
they  have  the  greatest  pride,  and  who  are  of  the  highest  promise. 

I am  directed  by  the  School  Committee  to  inquire  whether,  as  far 

as  your  experience  extends,  there  is  any  foundation  for  these  sug- 

*By  whom  had  these  "suggestions"  been  made?  Who  was  the 
author  of  them?  They  certainly  were  not  a matter  of  general 
notoriety.  I had  never  heard  of  them  before, — not  even  from 
the  public  teachers,  many  of  whom  were  among  my  familiar  friends. 
Why  was  not  the  same  alarm  sounded  with  respect  to  the  Latin  School 
and  English  High  School,  which  must  produce  a similar  "effect?" 

**0n  what  "known  principle  of  human  nature"  could  this  "effect 
be  produced?  Would  "the  zeal"  of  the  best  scholars  be  diminished, 
by  the  prospqcrt  of  an  admission  Into  the  High  School,  as  a reward 
for  their  exertions?  Would  "the  zeal"  of  the  "offeherrf emal es " be 
diminished,  when  the  honors  of  their  respective  schools  were 
placed  within  their  reach,  by  the  removal  of  those  with  whom  they 
could  not  hope  to  struggle  successfully? 

***Was  not  the  High  School  established,  expressly,  for  this 
purpose?  If  it  had  not  taken  away  "the  most  exemplary  scholars" 
from  the  Grammar  schools,  the  "experiment"  would  have  been  regarded 
and  justly,  as  a "failure." 

****Did  not  the  chairman  of  the  School  Committee  know  that 
the  High  School  for  Girls,  so  far  from  preventing  the  Introduction 
of  Monitorial  instruction  into  the  other  schools,  had  given  it  an 
unusual  currency  there,  either  directly  or  Indirectly? 
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gestions,  amd 
been  produced 
Girls,  on  the 
An  early 
cation,  accomp 
you  would  stat 
are  qualified, 
dates  for  admi 
year . 


ll  JhJ ki • Sether  any*  and  what  effect  had 
by  th<r  establishment  of  the  High  School  for 

cnaracter  and  prospects  of  your  school  . 

anvino  wh i ^hSP?C HUl  ]y  r®?uested  to  this  ccrnmuni 
anying  which,  I am  also  directed  to  request  that 

e the  number  of  females  In  your  school?  who 
and  who  intend  to  offer  themselves,  as  candl- 
ssion  to  the  High  School  for  Girls^he  present 
si.„noj  Respectfully  your  humble  servant, 

S%9nsd>  JOSIAH  QUINCY. 


leading 


had 


of  this  remarkable" circular5  ^e^it^e’ohsor'"'^!^  the  obJect 

sachoroenedt*°  was 

effect  nf  soggestions  were  communicated,  "that  the 

to  the  schools  «Sde?'!lhSlr 

abf?at?  this  fn°srt?t"ute?oP!:at1TC^enXPfraf,S,0n  °f  °P1n1°Ps"  2nfa«r- 
questions,  which  ie  sioSid  IS*  hlSl'SHS.;? J'KSl  !ei;1eS  °f 
and  a magistrate,  and  which  every  intelligent  member  Kh 

th^mas  ters^ar^remi  nded?~aH  6? n \l  ~ « Sll 

reduced  tte??^  odiouSn%%U?a%  1 ?shml^ 

-isSiir  is  ujxkw}  i !h EF las5 

such  representations  nf  i+c  «,<■»*. ”'9n  3cno9'  tor  Girls,  and 
seal  its  fate!  tfii^purDOSe  woufd  df  h.?c  60US  eff,e?t»"  as  should 

measure?”*  ’ aw^e^  Tot^  ".JMiifcViilJ' 

irie  facts  are  not  of  my  making;  — I find 

with  more  certai nty?U]f  th^Mavo^had^ ’f forJa^0n  demanded, 
by  telling  them  what  wLld  be  ?ejui?ed  A^St  * 

means  of  forming  a correct  onin?2n?  ??I  As  was»  they  had  no 

rational  guess  -L  IIL  hSS  2"  the^  could  not  even  give  a 
be  furnished!  th  y d d not  know  how  many  seats  were  to 
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iSwar^niedt^they^n^b^^recred  S^cSlSr  ’Teto^  ^ f 

an  hu^le  jjdlvldual  will  not  give  Jhe^^rency  f °Pini°n  °f 
_ _ B“J»  lf  Mr*  Qumcy  wrote  with  these  views,  he  mistook  his 
S";  The  answers  of  two  or  three  were.  Indeed  such  as  he 

Xith.%r<ti7AAli  k r* 

grade."  The  writprs  nP  < , n'Lgnest  to  a Secondary 

sentiments  in  much  stronger  terms  thin  the^lherXIlIrs . th6ir 


Mayhew  School , Oct.  Z3,  isgff. 

°!:dfr  to  afford  an  answer  to  the  Inquiries  in 
of  the  16th  Instant,  we  first  submit  the  fol- 


It 


of  the  ten,  express 
and  the  remaining 
returning  by  having 


if 

an 


DEAR  SIR,  — In 
your  communication 
lowing  facts: 

t0f^hesfe°?he^r“e‘:Jbo»ei?hl,,ageeof1n9 
design8  t^offer  Aherns  el\es"f  or"  the^lgh^choo?”  KS/IrTS; 

intention  to  return  to  the  Mayhew  school; 
pastS?hl  Tgt  oJaJlf?Selbe  prevented  fr°™ 

The  High  School*]!"!  ]"  y?^’etJer  therefore  true, 

of  S thos^lef  t°behi  nd ta'rd  * th  Their  r!moval °dampsS  the'ardo? 

fSj-^ssK*515  ss.25*?.s5s;?i,;s?- 

branches  JSWt!^  Ja^^lM  V.?t" 

Dubl ic^maQfprc connexion,  I would  ask  Mr.  Quincy  how  many  of  the 
asGtoWtheSexS^d?  ^ ”^f *a”dnp®r^^^®^^r®*P®ct”-- 

To  how  mlny  S?  Jhemyhar  Ji#f StlwtllPthlE  M9*  Sc!001  for  Gir’s?  * 

salaries  would  be  raitld?  intimated  that’  *"  such  an  event,  their 

fnr  rliV!®  !c50lars  from  the  Mayhew  School  entered  the  Hiqh  School 
J?r  and  "°  more-  These  were  girls  of  excellent  talent? 

account°of S thel^def ir^  in  *5®  lower  Sections  of  the  school,  on 
seldom4  if  deficiency  in  the  preparatory  studies,  they  were 

nlve?  it  i?  h?ii?Jli  kU?°2  t0  Perform  the  duties  of  teachers,- 
» believed,  but  to  answer  some  temporary  purpose. 
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of "gef  VneaulhSbrllchU 1 "I ‘Jh^1  Sre'abl  elS  V"^- 

Schoo^i s “conducted e*,*Ztth as °been 6 ”1th  "^ch  the  Hugh 

«,?:2  sS  rJ}rs“?e-"“-u  Of 

schools.*  Some  of  t^e  airl^  tho!?frS  came-from  the  public 
in  ours,  although,  unintentional  lv’  'IfS  f?tted  for  that  school 

reporJrv^e the ^hs.ome  of  th™ 

but  we  dS  ?0?  pl«e?;i  ul  ““LaeiJ  'V ' .£onducte'<  Institution; 
profess  to  be  able  lo  te^ch  an  th^h^  tJe  Pi!blic  interest.  We 
their  system  or  upon  any  -other  s v? b6u  taU9ht  there,  upon 
pupils  are  capable  of  Ssing  SyStem’  which  our  last  year'SH 

sidering  the  general ^cne* of PvournrnthUS< fr®?^y » because,  con* 
as  rather  inviting  a free  andyiHrfpnomIJUr'+Cat1 0n*  we  re9arded  it 
opinions,  on  the  subiect  ??!Pend!nt  exPress1on  of  our 

schools,  may  be  compensated  bv  «nmor^Hd°n+  t0  the  comn,on 
are  ignorant.  O^oDinion^  L ^ advantage,  of  which  we 

on  what  falls  within  the  snhpco  n-e  Ve  exP'"?SSe<:l»  are  founded 
haps  they  may  be  outweiahed  bv  mnc?!fr  d?1^  observation.  Per- 
to  you,  who  have  the  ad2ant*n«  federations  apparent  only 
of  free  instruction  from  a^fgher  gr^nd™9  th®  whole  system 

Signed j C JOHN  FROST 

l BENJAMIN  holt. 

Hon.  Josiah  Quincv  — Sir^Jl^Sn  Soho°l>  °ot • 23,  1826. 

*a:«  i"t  "?H*,Ss*2? ilsi  *5  J® 

expressed  my  regret  for  the  ci^,,^??  done  ’5  U t0  his  school.  I 
point  out  the  errors,  that  thlv  m?nh?  f®'  and  requested  him  to 
the  catalogue  and  found  one  shhoT^ab^  corrected.  He  examined 
reported  f?om  a private  school  *" d "VS1"6’  ^at  he  claimed, 

once  attended  the  Mayhew  school  h!l+  +£U  + 9 uad£  said  she  had 
of  her  education  at  private  schools*  hud  ac9uired  "lost 

school,  when  she"  entered  the  Hloh^rhnln  J5atrfh®  left  a Private 

WaS  rra?lLr0?oTr.M?j:Sse:  «foo,Se5n00ih:°i:extrai„^eerer’  she 

be  stated  that  he  had  been  absent  ^1ter.of  this  letter.  It  should 
having  taken  a foreign  voyaae  fSJ  thfmhhl S4?^ho21  several  months, 
a gentleman  of  amiabfe  ma^nlrs  ^ JSlf1*  °I  h1s  health.  As 

ments  and  correct  taste,  he  1s’apnpr!iiSh°  !'  of  extensive  attain- 
and  by  no  one  more  hfghiy  than  ** 9nd  rfisPect®d;  " 
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of  the  general i ty  of  the  other  females  in  our  school  in  increased 
of  diminished  by  the  removal  of  those  scholars,  who  are  of  a 
high  grade.* 

As  it  respects  the  second  suggestion,  I have  no  doubt  that 
the  removal  of  the  most  exemplary  scholars  is  prejucicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  school.  These  scholars  are  regarded  as  supe- 
riors by  theoother  pupils.  They  are  the  scholars,  among  whom 
a laudable  competition  for  th.e  honors  of  the  school  principally 
exists.  Their  example  is  imitated  by  the  ambitious;  and  when 
they  are  removed,  the  benefit  and  influence  of  their  example, 
of  course,  go  With  them. 

Of  the  lamentable  effects  of  the  third  suggestion  we  have 
abundant  evidence.  After  the  fatigue  and  exertion  of  a sum- 
mer's term,  we  anticipate  some  little  relaxation  in  our  labors 
by  the  aid  we  expect  to  receive  from  our  elder  scholars  the 
ensuing  year,  exercised  in  a way  that  contributed  to  their  own 
improvement,  as  well  as  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  school.- 
As  it  respects  our  own  school,  we  teach  upon  the  monitorial 
plan  as  far  as  we  think  it  practicable  anduuseful :**  and  when,  by 
the  exercise  of  much  patience  and  labor,  we  have  qualified 
scholars  to  take  an  active  part  in  this  syttem  of  instruction,  we 
find  ourselves  deprived,  by  the  sudden  removal  of  these  scholars, 
of  the  means  for  carrying  this  system  into  operation.  To 
require  us  to  teach  upon  the  monitorial  plan,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  take  away  the  materials  of  which  our  monitors  are  to  be 
made,  places  us  in  a situation  similar  to  that  of  the  Israelites, 
who  were  ordered  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  Allow  me. 

Sir,  to  say,  that  the  Injurious  tendency  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment, If  not  visible  at  the  next  examination,  will,  I am  confident, 

*How  could  Mr.  Fox  be  certain  of  this  or  any  other  "effect"  of 
the  High  School  for  Girls,  as  he  had  been  a teacher  In  the  City 
but  a few  months,  when  It  was  established?  This  letter  is  inserted 
for  various  reasons, — for  1 ts?:pa theti c appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  School  Committee, — for  the  manly  and  Independent  spirit  It 
breathes, — and  for  the  notoriety  which  the  writer  has  acquired,  by 
his  famous  monitorial  experiment  on  Fort  Hill;  in  which,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  his  "Honor"  the  Mayor,  "his  success  has  been 
complete,  satisfactory  to  the  committee  of  that  school;  to  his 
pupils;  and  to  himself!" 


**Th1s  letter  was  written 
according  to  the  old  system,  wi 
infer  from  this  testimony  of  hi 
and  a ndw  order  of  things  Instl 
on  the  monitorial  plan  farther 
useful?"  It  may  be  noticed,  as 
the  only  Grammar  masters, — who, 
for  Girls, — were  deprived  of  th 
the  monitorial  method  Into  thel 
extra-services  Mr.  Fox  has  been 
same  sum  must,  of  course,  be  gr 


while  Mr.  Fox 
th  the  help  of 
s , tha t , since 
tuted,  he  has 
than  he  thinks 
a "remarkable 
in  1826,  deno 
el r ushers  , 1 n 
r respective  s 
allowed  two  h 
anted  to  Mr.  F 


conducted  his  school 
an  usher;  are  we  to 
his  usher  was  removed 
conducted  his  school 
it  "practicable  and 
coincidence,"  that 
unced  the  High  School 
1827,  and  introduced 
chools.  For  consequent 
undred  dollars;  and  the 
ros  t . 
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be  seen,  in  the  course  of  a year  or  two,  in  all  the  public  schools 
of  the  city. 

The  fourth  suggestion,  in  your  Honor's  letter,  is  well  ground- 
ed; it  contains  too  much  truth  to  be  denied.  Well  may  it  be 
said  that  our  schools  "are  reduced  from  the  highest  to  a secon- 
dary grade,"  when  we  are  annually  "deprived  of  those  scholars 
in  whom  we  have  the  greatest  pride."  Well  may  we  complain 
of  the  misery  of  famine,  when  the  richest  part  of  our  sustenance 
is  borne  away,  as  often  as  it  is  presented  to  our  views.  We 
have  ten  femil es , who  consider  themselves  as  candidates  for 
the  High  School,  and  are  considered  qualified  to?  admission. 

Your  Honor  will  excuse  me  from  offering  any  further  suggestions; 

and  permit  me  to  subscribe  the  name  of  your  humble 

servant. 

Signed , CHARLES  FOX. 

Hancock  School , Oat.  30,  1826. 

DEAR  SIR; In  answer  to  the  suggestions  made  to  the  gen- 

tlemen of  the  SchooJ  Committee  of  this  City  intimating  “that 
the  effect  of  the  High  School  for  Girls  has  been  disadvantageous 
upon  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  other  schools  of  this 
metropolis:" — 

We  have  the  honor  to  state,  that  by  said  establishment  the 
zeal  of  the  females  in  our  school,  is  very  greatly  increased;  that 
the  High  School  for  Girls  has  precisely  the  same  effect  upon  the 
females  of  the  Hancock  school,  as  is  produced  in  our  school 
upon  the  boys  by  the  High  School  for  Boys: — 

That,  as  it  respects  the  second  particular  mentioned  in  your 
communication,  though  we  lose  our  most  exemplary  scholars, 
when  they  are  promoted  to  the  High  School  for  Girls,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  their  places  will  be  supplied  by  others, 
who  may  enter  from  time  to  time  from  private  schools,  and  by 
those  females  already  members,  who,  by  taking  the  highest  seats 
left  vacant  by  such  promotion,  will  feel  themselves  compelled 
to  set  a good  example  to  those,  who  may  be  below  them.  One 
reason  for  this  opinion  is,  that  promotion  of  boys  to  their  High 
School  has  never  yet  occasioned  any  such  injury  to  the  male 
department,  as  is  referred  to  in  this  particular  in  relation  to 
the  females: — 

That  we  expect  always  to  be  lable  to  continue  so  much  of  the 
monitorial  system,  as  may  be  found  useful,  notwithstanding  the 
annual  removal  of  those,  who,  at  the  time  of  their  promotion, 
are  best  qualified  to  act  as  monitors.  Last  year's  removal  of 
someoof  our  best  scholars  has  not  prevented  us  from  having  very 
excellent  teaching  monitors  the  present  Summer  term.  The 
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promotion  to  the  High  School  for  Boys  of  nine  of  our  best 
scholars,  has  not  compiled  us  to  abandon  any  part  of  the  mo« 
nitorial  system,  as  far  as  that  systera> has  been  adopted.  And  in 
relation  to  the  females,  if  there  is  any  difference,  the  teaching 
monitors  of  this  season,  are  better  than  those  of  the  last,  whom 
we  lost  by  the  promotion  of  the  last  year.  Besides,  we  consi- 
der the  best  scholar  of  any  class  perf ectly 4 wel 1 qualified  to  in- 
struct those  of  the  same  class,  or  who  are,, in  any  degree,  infe- 
rior in  acquirements. 

Our  school  sis?*  of  course,  reduced  from  the  highest  to  a se- 
condary grade,  by  the  establishment  of  the  High  School  for 
Girls,  and  the  High  School  for  Boys  has  reduced  the  male  de- 
partment of  our  school  to  the  same  grade.  But  our  being  early 
deprived  of  those  scholars,  "in  whom  we  have  the  greatest  pride, 
and  who  are  of  the  highest  promise,"  is  a consequence,  per- 
haps, not  so  much  of  the  existence  of  itach  High  Schools,  as 
that  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  same,  are,  compared 
with  what  they  may  be,  quite  too  low — And,  if  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  School  Committee  to  continue  to  us  girls  of  the  highest  pro- 
mise, it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  the  qualifications,  and  add  to 
the  present  age  for  admission  of  the  candidates,  and  it  will  pro- 
bably elevate  the  character  and  cheer  the  prospects,  not  only 
of  the  High  Schools,  but  of  those  of  a secondary  grade. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  sugges- 
tions referred  to  in  your  Honor's  letter  of  the  16th  instant;  but 
that  the  effect  produced  or.  the  character  and  prospects  of  our 
school,  by  the  establishment  of  the  High  School  for  Girls,  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  that  produced  by  the  establishment  of  the 
High  School  for  Boys; — that  this  effect  has  been  great  and 
good,*and  that  thistis  evident  in  the  greater  zeal  evinced  by 
the  females  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies,  in  their  improved  be- 
haviour, and  in  their  reciting  longer  lessons,  and  in  a prompter 
manner,  than  ever  before. 

In  reply  to  the  last  Inquiry,  by  which  we  have  been  honored, 
we  have  ascertained  that  six  females  intend  offering  themselves 
as  candidates  for  admission  into  the  High  School,  and  we  think, 
that,  according  to  the  requisitions  of  last  year,  the  same  number 
are  qualified  for  admission. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by. 

Signed , N.  K.  G.  OLIVER, 

Gram.  Mast.  Hancock  School . 

Hon.  Josiah  Quincy. 

The  result  of  this  correspondence  was  the  famous  report  of 
17th  Nov.  1826,  which  is  now  quoted  by  the  Mayor  with  no 
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small  degree  of  emphasis  and  evident  satisfaction,  as  having 
given,  in  effect,  a death-blow  to  the  High  School  for  Girls.  It  is 
unquestionable  authority;  for  Mr.  Quincy,  wrote  it  himself.  The 
report  first  gives  the  opinions  of  the  several  masters  as  to  the 
influence  of  that  institution  uponftheir  own  schools;  it  then  al- 
ludes to  the  melancholy  and  unexpected  fact,  $hat£aftotherre]b3S££-r 
would  demand  admission  in  a few  days,  whereat  the  reporter 

seems  not  a little  puzzled, as  he  cannot  readily  contrive  how 

to  bestow  130  girls  in  130  seats  already  occupied. 

The  report  then  proceeds,  "Your  sub-committee  are  not 
prepared  to  recommend  that  it  [the  High  School]  should  be 
abandoned,  considering  its  apparent  past  success  and  the  general 
satisfaction  of  those3  who  have  enjoyed  its  benefits ."  Mr. 

Qu-incy!,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  author  of  the 
report,  after  this  declaration,  recommended  certain  measures, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  board,  and  for  a commentary  upon 
which  I must  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Quincy  Jn’mself. 

"So  far  as  it  respects  all  the  great  features,  which  constituted 
the  character  of  the  original  plan,  the  resultofif  the  experiment 
has  been  an  entire  failure.  The  operation  of  the  last  vote  of  the 
School  Committee , [adopting  the  measures  he  had  recommended 
in  the  above  report,]  was  to  change  every  one  of  those  fea- 
tures. Instead  of  a High  School,  as  originally  projected,  for  the 
admission  of  girls  between  eleven  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  who 
were  to  continue  three  years,  it  was  changed  into  a scrhool,  into 
which  none  should  be  admitted  until  they  were  fourteen,  and 
in  which  none  were  to  continue  for  more  than  one  year.  Instead 
of  a school  embracing  the  whole  possible  circle  of  female  instruc- 
tion, open  to  all,  and  giving  all  time  to  take  advantage  of  it,  it 
is  reduced  to  a mere  one  year's  instruction,  dependent  for  its  at- 
tainment on  being  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  branches  now 
taught  in  the  schools."  p.  11,  12. 

Now  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts  and  many  others  like  them, 
some  of  which  will  be  given,  and  all  of  which  shally  if  neces-, 

sary, after  all  these  contrivances  by  which  the  "failure"  of  the 

High  School  was  compassed,  "et  quorum  pars  magna  fui3"  Mr. 

Quincy  may  well  say, ---in  the  very  next  paragraph,  he  talks 
about  the  "perfect  fairness"  with  which  "the  experiment  was 

conducted!" "for  the  most  part  under  the  same  auspices"  of  Mr. 

Quincy  himself,  and  they  have  been  effected  by  his  influence 

and  authority  and  management, yes,  management ; for  he  has, 

in  every  instance , it  is  believed,  when  a committee  was  to  be 
raised  on  the  subject  of  the  High  School,  or  on  any  thing  relat- 
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lug-, to  it,  eitheer  assumed  time  office  of  chairman  himself,  or  ap- 
pointed as  chairman  a person  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  insti- 
tution. If  there,  be  any  exception  to  this  remark,  it  has  not  come 
to  my  knowledoa*  familiar  as  I am  with  the  history  of  the  school. 

At  any  rate,  the  assertion  is  confidently  and  fearlessly  maue. 

If  injustice  is  done  to  him,  it  can  easily  be  shown,  and  it  will 
give  me  pleasure  to  be  convinced  of  my  error. 

I have  already  intimated  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  plan,  to  dis 
cuss  the  question  whether  it  is  or  is  not  expedient  for  the  City 
to  support  a High  School  for  Girls.  Mine  has  been  a very  dif- 

ferent  object, namely,  to  wipe  off  the  imputation  of  'failure 

from  the! 1 ate  "experiment."  But  it  may  be  remarked  that 
Mr.  Quincy's  apprehensions,  relative  to  the  expense  of  such  an 
establishment,  are  quite  groundless.  In  another  community  it 
might  prove  a convenient  and  effectual  way,  to  bring  a valuable 
literary  institution  into  disrepute,  to  magnify  its  expense.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Mayor's  report;  for  tha 
number  of  girls,  that  would  probably  claim  admission  into  a 
High  School,  is  augmented  almost  as  often  as  it  is  named.  Thus 
in  the  original  report  of  Nov.  1826,  Mr.  Quincy  .says,  'the  ad- 
ditional number  to  be  provided  for,  this  year,  will,  be  one  hund 
dred  and  thirty  at  least.  So  that,  as  not  one  seat  will  be  va- 
cated this  year,  and  as  the  school  now  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  scholars.,,  it  follows  that  there  nnust  provision  be  made 
the  present  year,  f'SST  two  hundred  and  sixty  scholars  at  least. 

In  his  . printed  versdkon  of  tha  same  report,  he  represents  the 
Committee  as  say  i hut,  "that  "the  new  candidates  would  be  one 
hundred  and  eighty l which  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  now  i n 
the  school  , all  of  (Vtiom  were:  expected  to  continue.,  would  leave 
the  number  to  be  pifsvided  fo’T  the  next  year,  upwards  of  three 
hundred p.  10.  in  page  13,  the  number  becomes  "from 

three  to  four  hundred!"  [" men  in  buckram.!"] 

Again.  Havings  -referred  to  the  comparative  number  of  pu- 
pils then  in  the  Bicah  School  from  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  the  City,  the  ^ayror  syas,  "It  was  understood  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  number  about  to  offer  for  the  second  examina- 
tion had  the  original  principles  of  admission  continued,  would 
have  been  far  greater  from  the  private  schools."  p.  14.  What 
facts  could  Mr.  Quincy  have,  as  data  upon  which  to  found  such  a 
supposition?  The  pvobab'itit'Les  in  the  case  were  all  opposed  to 
it.  Those  candidates  who  were  not  successful  at  the  first  ex- 
amination, with  many  of  their  friends  and  companions  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  City,  left  their  private  and  entered  the  public 
schools  in  such  crowds,  that  the  number  of  girls  in  the  Grammar 
and  Writing  schools  was  probably  twenty  per  cent  greater,  last 
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masters^  in  ^their 

^Tr.^merloSl^^ter  .f  th, , Boylston  «r1  tlng^scho.1  says, 

pres  en  t^eear^  received"?9  in  to°  the  BoylstSm  school,  a greater  num- 
Ce“of  ffmil4s  ??om  the  more  cultivated  and  better  cl  ass  es  of 

population,  than  has^been^received  ^ ilidetntal  ‘credit  given 

and^thel^measures  respecting^the"199  tabl  ishment^of^  the*Hi  gh 
Scho°lf°r  Girls. of  ^ E11ot  school  "mention  as  an  evidence  of 

private  schools. 


Bowdoin  school  write,  "We 


The  masters  of  the 
that  the  institutiom  of  the  High 

had  no  injurious  effect  on  ?ur  1 j£i  no  * hereafter 
to  believe  that  many  parents,  washing  hereafter 


School  for 
** 


are  cotnfident. 
Girls,  hafi,  as  yet, 
are  i reduced 
to  avail  them- 

selves  of  the  privileges  of  that  school ^ind^sup^stn^thel^daugh- 

“SIS?  s^Ti^the^ 'letter? ‘“The 
numbel  of Te^les  admitted  i"»»  ^‘hi'ShSlt  ISJS!  wl  have 

3i2?5rsSf 

expense  of  private  i ns  cr^ctiom  • 

♦Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  this  circumstance  goes  to  show 
the  inexpediency  of  sustaining  the  Hlg  c °°  f ,-h^dren,  from 
would  "bring  back  to  our  common  scho° } * * tzl  ^redirections , 

the  education  of  whom  they  are  now  relieve  y JJ if  sound 

or  pecuniary  ability,  of  parents.  p.  16.  Be  1 t so, 
policy  would  deprecate  such  a result  as  an  evil. 

**The  Bowdoin  school  furnished  nineteen  l’®*'  *5?  ”19h 

school  for  6irls,-a_greater  Justly 

ranks  “among  our  most  efficient  Instructers.^^campUin^o^  no^^ 

s’l^n^rthos^geitleL^.^ho  were  so  -iserably  lmpoverished 

KSrSl:".??.?  r;f°?SeaS^S"i4h^lt 5;,  nL;^.n  ,0001.  "ungues 
tionably  1 n jurious , *— “posi ti vely  injurious? 
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matter***  Mn^hfs^UeSlSrit*^^^ 

SSIbe^of _3l?l$!ClS"our"present  GMBMr  and  ^^tS'^|Jshundretl , 


be 


eat 


education  within  tne  city,  1 » P'  '*a^  t„  Ih'i  th«  mimhpr  of 

««««<  fsU^V^r^t*\^er*eh%l"  r e^fr; 

total  of  fourteen  ^fbenerl tfot^Su  collegiate 

r—  ira9S??-ss 

Part3Assu redly*' the^school’ whi clh  produces  such  an  excitement 

ssSmtSHlSia*?  „“sji.e5ii^  :Ts*;?"5nS!ii  s^ts^-si  *s  s^»» » 

happens0 i t3th a t^  th^Mayor^di no trcompre^ndntMs  direct°infl u- 
ence6of  Jhe*!llg*  Schoo?  for  Girls  which  ’cannot  be  ques- 
tioned,"  before  he  "questioned"  the  public  teachers,  to 
tain  whether  ft  did  not  produce  theoopposn te  effect 
schools?  It  was  almost  unkind  in  him  to  animadvert 
udofi  the  testimony  of  those  gehtlemen,  wtoo  declared 
influence,  in  “damping  the  ardor**  or  their  scholars, 

ti vely  1 n jurl ous 5 “ t^e  1n  a1)  ttoe  Mayor’s  estimates ,---»hich 

paratl ons » “ ^d'K^S WrS'  e , 

Shat  the  numbers  and  expense  must  *™!“J’*rlSSSdtSat  everj 
gir?“iho  makes *an  applications  Is  entitled  to  an  admission  into 
V Hifh  schoojj  whSShethrtShSereSttS  ?aacnt"  Sou?S  not  thS  exami- 

nSSlo^f  oandidates  be  ammere  mockery?  ib- 

*!SUl2uteuT.Sld!'not  be  a «gh  sSSool?  Nothing  is  more,  certain 


in  their 
so  severely 
that  its 
was  "pos i - 
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house*  "for  all  coming  time."  They  have  only  to  keep  the 

required  qualifications  sufficiently  high, always  regarding  fcfevs 

fundamental  principle,  that  the  course  of  studies  should  begin 
there,  where  it  ends  in  the  Grammar  and  Writing  schools. 

But  Mr.  Quincy  replies,  "In  'proportion  as  the  qua!  if  icatiroms 
for  admission  are  raised,  the  school  becomes  exclusive.  Though 
nominally  open  to  all,  it  will  be  in  fact  open  only  to  the  few, 
and  shut  to  the  many."  pp.  16.  T*iiis  is  an  Idea  upon  which 
he  has  dwelt,  with  greet  apparent  complacency,  in  his  late 
communications  to  the  public.  It  is  distinctly  presented  in  his  last 
speech  to  the  City  Council,  and  is  brought  to  view  several  times, 
in  the  course  of  the  present  report,,,  That  public  school  must 
have  a strong  hold  upon  the  public  ^otnfidence,  which  does  not 
become  unpopular  and  odious,  when  tiie  chaiman  of  the  School 
Committee,  in  his  official  capacity,  proclaims  openly  the  favour- 
itism" and  " selection " and  "exclusion"  of  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  establ  i sheid  .*  Ought  such  epithets  as  these  to  be 
applied  to  the  High  School , because  it  was  not  designed  that 
all  the  girls  in  Boston  should  acquire  all  their  education  ini  it? 

Is  there  either  "selection,"  or  "exclius ion , " or  "favoritism,"  in 
furnishing  to  every  girl  in  the  City  .exactly  that  kind  and  degree 
of  instruction,  which  she  needs  most?  She,  who  has  perfected 
herself  in  all  the  studies  taught  in  the  Grammar  schools,  can 
enter  the  High  Schoolsof  course;  if  she  has  not  thus  perfected 
herself,  the  Grammar  schools  are  or  pert  to  her,  and  are  precisely 
fitted  to  supply  her  deficiencies,,  In  this  view  of  the  subject, 
and  I know  of  no  other,  our  whole  sclwool -system  is  one  of  "se- 
lection" and  "exclusion."  Children  tender  four  and  over 

seven  years  of  age  are  excluded  fromt  the  Primary  schools, 

under  seven  and  over  fifteen,  from  the  Grammar  schools, 

under  nine,  from  the  Latin,  and  under  twelve,  from  the  English 
High  School.  So,  too,  the  best  scholars  in  the  Primary  are 

*In  his  report  of  Oct.  3,  1826,  as  made  to  the  board,  Mr. 

Quincy  remarks  "that  if  it  be  the  intention  of  the  School  Committee 
to  carry  the  present  High  School  for  Girls  into  full  operation 
according  to  its  original  scheme,  it  is  their  duty  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  shall  preclude  the  examining  officers  from  all  temptation, 
or  suspicion  of  temptation,  to  regulate  their  admissions  by  con- 
siderations relative  to  the  capactiy  of  the  school,  rather  than  by 
the  real  qualifications  of  the  candidates.  It  is  not  So  be 
concealed  that  such  suggestions,  although  wholly  groundless,"  is 
omitted!  In  the  former  instance,  Mr.  Quincy  was  expressing  his  own 
sentiments  to  the  School  Committee,  in  the  latter,  the  sentiment 
is  given  to  the  public,  not  as  nis  own,  but  as  the  deliberate 
and  settled  opinion  of  that  board. 
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takpf+hofJr  ihe  ur?mmar  schools;  and  an  annual  "selection" 

J5e  best  scholars  from  these  schools.  In  their  turn  into 

be°caenedaah;?S^a?aa"S;»Jh1S  ^sument.-lf  j?  JhS^d  XJt’rithSr 
rannl  a P?  Pu  1 a ^ a P pea  1 , - - - p ro  ve  s too  much;  it  would  de- 
range the  whole  policy  of  society.  The  office  of  Mavor  fnr 

I^t?nc®’  being  in  the  words  of  the  Mayor,  "provided^for  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  whole  community,  should  be  rec^vld  bS  the 

" Bu*  as  °nly  one  man  can  hold  ?hfs  office  — 
ahni1^theIi  h2W  useful  -it  may  be  in  other  respects, it  should  be 

and’  favoritism! " iS  a"  °ffice  °f  and  b* 

extend°*hisi^onte^a?lffiCuUy  f "a"  exclusive  character,-  and 
proposes  "to  -JrJnoI  !?iCOUrSc  0f  studles"  to  all,  the  Mayor 
Ss  that  the  ni1  2Ur  Srammar  a"d  Writing  schools  so 

fact^l ah  SKJK  m-n1n2-t!!em  311  ’ as  ^ res^ecls  fimales/in 
to  its^tta^Seltc  Jn  j£1ch  eact  chiId  ma^  Advance  according 
s^ho^.-^p  * the  Same  branches  recently  taught  in  that 

This  is  a summary  process  for  manuf actur 1 no 
?ure;  and  Is  not  very  unlike  the  ingenious 
dSllar^hf?^  rlc  i^ad!r  declared  be  had  made  a 

lJlCn.,™EJ^m^Tkins  UP  his  9°°ds-  The  imount  of  Instructlon^--- 

a?l  ?o  be  ratlidah^Th":1s  t0  b?  and  the  schools 

are  to  be  called  by  a higher  name!  Much  may  be  aalned  I am 

but  ifWthi;  nian  fr*6"8*1??1  use  of  the  assistance  of  monitors; 
females*-  whJ1*?  3?  nnEraCtl ??bl ! an?  900d  one»  "as  ft  respects 
The  ibiert  ?s  'to  !?lth  respect  to  males? 

freely  to  all’  nnfwS  h a knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  more 
i 311  * 0ne  would  like  to  know  how  the  children  in  the 

^^r^Mh?ej^?nrsoSitentio" 

comprehension?^  ?!  irh!!1arS,.1  VJud1es  who11J'  beyond  their 

wnht0ReaCd1^°Try  a"d  *1*1*™'  b°ef0^  th^’af^rcJS^o^r11  ,Sar" 

sspll&vsrw 

all  the  s tud 1 esd taonh i"9  *12*  ? thorough  acquaintance  with 
}a  .studles  taught  in  the  Grammar  and  Writlna  schools 
should  be  required  for  admission  Into  the  High  "diMl?,^  Girls 

h this  system.  It  caSSotSr  dolled 

that  the  High  School  will,  in  one  or  two  years, after  those 

who  were,  wUhout  sufficient  anticipation  of  ?he  e^s!  admitted 


High  Schools 
method  by- 
thousand 
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.??•  I*!4  lear’  sha11  have  been  dismissed ,*---become , what  it 
ZZght  tZ  be*  a scho0^  for  the  instruction  in  parts  of  science,  to 
oon^t-ftuf-,'00”1™0'*  G/ammav  and  Writing  schools , are  from  their 

lh\l  writer ilnZi?AT  * and  for  which  they  were  not  intended . " 
"n,^!  ^ k’o  V0"  ^ seem , thought  that  the  High  School 

and9that0,,the  ?Lmnh  1 9hh an?  "select"  and  "exclusive"  character; 
and  that  the  common  schools  ware  not  intended"  to  furnish 

instruction  in  the  higher  branches , ---nay , that  they,  from 

To  lehr  + C0n^thlU^'10ns  * were  " inadequate " to  this  purpose. 

To  what  weight  tnese  opinions  are  entitled,  and  to  what  extent 

a^D0?n«df5nthrn  :esS«ted.by  the  "rlter  °f  the  late  report, 
are  points  for  others  to  determine.  I will  merely  remark  that 

the  author  of  the  communication  was  Mr.  Quincy  himself'* 

So  far,  my  remarks  have  been  principally  confined  to  topics 
suggested  in  the  report;  though  the  order  in  which  they  are 
chere  presented,  has  not  been  followed  in  all  instances.  What 

mnr o "* h < r wh1ch  1 haVe  assigned  to  myself,  Will  be 
more  difficult,  because  the  facts  to  be  used  have  a personal  bear- 
ingj  9nd  it  is  ever  difficult  for  a man  to  speak  of  ^is  own  griev- 
wn+eL’  wlthout  being  tedious,  or  even  without  exciting  distrust. 
But  the  same  motive  which  induced  me  to  undertake  this 

a^?^it-?J’areqVir®S  that  U should  be  fully  and  thoroughly 

fh!d*  •JIt,1s  an  ungracious  and  a thankless  office  for  a 
^dIu1dua1  * Under  any  circumstances,  to  point  out  the 
errors  and  the  mismanagement  of  men  in  power;  but  if  it  hap- 

pens,  in  any  way,  that  he  has  been  personally  interested  in  their 
measures,  his  moti ves  , however  conscientious,  may  and  will  be 
misconstrued  by  many.  But  I shall  not  shrink  from  the  per- 
ormance  of  what  I regard  as  a duty,  for  these  or  any  other 

^1!  rfh^°nS1Jeratl0ns;  and  u is  right  and  proper  that  the  public 
wnuiJd  f and  the  whole  truth , on  this  subject. 

can1rfi?ta^lnI1th«eiJhe+task  t0  °ther  handsi  but  no  other  hands 
will  onlv  add  that  Tacts  ?nd  *5®  documents  1 n "iy  possession.  I. 
eJoLi!  L-dfn?  V Can  hopl  f0r  nothin9 » f rom  the  result  of  this 
m.^h  U+h  * f2  1 h?ve  no  wr«>ngs  to  be  redressed:  I may  lose 

much,— the  esteem  of  many  friends.  Against  Mr.  Quincy,, as 

a man , I,  as  a man , make  no  complaint.  In  all  our  versonal 
in  ercourse,  he  has  treated  me  with  marked  politeness  and  at- 

*Ref erence  is  here  had  to  another  passage  in  the  same  com- 
munication, which  is  as  foil ows : — "On  inquiry  it  has  be™  foSnd 
YJJ*  |?any  admitted  the  last  year,  were  very  deficient  both 
throet i c an«  Geography;  and  that  many  now  in  the  High  School, 

anH^UH  tfro  crh™?ab!y  Jo  thems  el  ves , be  returned  to  the  Grammar 
and  Writing  schools.  This  statement,  made  by  Mr.  Quincy,  durinq 

UluVt?Jdnal°n\?f  ith:  SCh0ol's  existence,  m£y  serve  afan  api  9 
cim*  f£nU  ,.*2  51S  la?e  account,— from  which  it  would  seem  that 

fo?  the  want  ofaJoom?  ('ua,if,ed  f<”-  admission,  were  excluded 
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tention;  perhaps  even  more  might  be  said.  Regarding  self- 
interest  only,  I ought  to  thank  him  heartily  for  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken,  under  his  "auspices,"  in  relation  to  the 
High  School  for  Girls.  But  all  private  considerations  are 
thrown  aside;  and,  in  behalf  of  a public  institution , I speak  of 

him  as  a public  man.  . ....  . 

The  High  School  for  Girls,  though  not  in  operation,  is  still  m 
existence.  Having  been  established  by  the  City  Council,  of 
course  it  cannot  be  discontinued  but  by  the  same  authority.  It 
is  true,  "the  omission  to  fill  the  vacancy,  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  the  former  master,"  has  rendered  the  intentions 
and  vote  of  the  City  Council  nugatory.  How  far  the  School 
Committee  may  be  justified  for  this  "omission,"  is  a very  grave 
question.  Is  that  board  competent  to  dismiss  all  the  public 
teachers,  neglect  to  appoint  others,  and  thus  shut  up  all  the 
school  houses  in  the  city?  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  Mr. 
Quincy  alone  is  responsible  for  this  "omission; " for  it  was 
occasioned  by  his  easting  vote. 

The  School  Committee  will  not  complain  that  they  hadnnot 
abundant  time,  to  make  a seasonable  provision  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  school.  My  intention  to  resign  at  the  end  of  the 
then  current  year,  had  been  known  for  manyoimonths ; and  the 
letter,  which  will  be  found  on  a subsequent  page,  shows  that  my 
purpose  was  officially  communicated  to  the  board,  early  in 
November.  Besides,  I informed  Mr.  Quincy  and  some  other 
gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  that  they  might  command  the  best 
services  I could  render,  until  the  first  of  January,  if  a suitable 
master  could  not  sooner  be  procured. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  weary  the  public  with  a minute  de- 
tail of  all  the  grievances  and  alllthe  chases  of  chagrin,  which  I 
experienced  while  in  the  High  School  for  Girls;  but  a state- 
ment of  some  additional  reasons  which  compelled  me,  from  mo- 
tives of  a proper  self-respect*  to  abandon  that  interesting  "ex- 
periment," at  so  early  a;.period,  is  due  both  to  the  community 
and  to  myself.  A few  facts  will  be  stated,  therefore,  without 
much  regard  to  order,  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  spirit  manifested 
towards  that  sbbool , and  the  kind  of  mortifications  to  which  the 
master  was  required  to  submit.  The  teachers  of  large  public, 
schools,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  meet  with 
so  many  trials  and  vexations,  that  they  may  feelingly  say,  "suf- 
ferance is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe;"  but  when  to  these  is 
added  the  marked  hostility  or  the  almost  contemptuous  neglect 
of  their  employers,  their  duties  must  become  all  too  irksome 
to  be  endured,  unless  they  are  either  more  or  less  than  men. 

In  a former  part  of  these  remarks,  I have  referred  to  the  offi- 
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cial  influence  which  Mr.  Quincy  has  exercised,  in  the  selection 
of  committees  on  matters  relating  to  this  school . . >A  few  addi- 
tional examples  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  "perfect  fainness," 
with  which,  as  he  says,  "the  experiaent  was  conducted,"  by 
faithful  and  intelligent  public  agents;"  but  one  instance,  how- 
ever9  will  be  given  at  present*  Many  others  are  reserved  for  a 
future  occasion*  should  they  be  needed . It  may  be  remarked 9 

by  the  way , that  Mr.  T.  Welsh,  j r. the  same  gentleman  that 

uttered  the  courteous  exclamation,  "what  a farae! "*  on  enter- 
ing the  room  to  witness  the  late  exhibition, was  chairman  of 

the  sub-committee  for  that  school,  the  last  year,  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Quincy;  and  many  of  the  communications  which  I 
have  made  to  the  board,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  honored 
so  far,  as  to  be  transferred  Into  the  hands  of  the  same  gentleman. 

It  was  at  first  determined  that,  from  April  to  October,  the 
High  School  should  be  kept  frdm  8 to  12  A.  M.,  and  from  3 to 
6 P.  M.  But  this  arrangement  was  soon  found  very  incon- 
venient, not  oftly  to  those  pupils  who  lived  in  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  City,  but  *6  many  others,  who  wished  to  take  les- 
sons, during  the  afternoons,  in  branches  of  appolite  education  not 
taught  in  that  school;  to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble  it  occasioned 
the  teacher,  in  assigning  the  exercises  for  different  days  in  a 
systematical  manner.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the 
frequent  complaints  of  parents  and  the  habitual  absence  of  many 
pupils,  from  the  afternoon  school,  induced  me  to  request  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  subject.  The  plan  of  having 
but  one  session, namely,  from  8 A.  M.  to  2 P.  M.  was  there- 

fore suggested;  by  which  all  these  difficulties  would  be  obviated, 
and  the  school  be  kept  the  same  number  of  hours  in  a week  as 
before.  Before  this  alteration  was  proposed  to  the  Committee, 
the  scholars  were  directed  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  their  pa- 
rents on  the  subject,  and  communicate  them  in  writing.  The 
change  was  desired  by  one  hundred  and  seven. 

As  soon  as  my  letter,  giving  a minute  account  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances and  requesting  an  alteration  in  the  hours,  had  been 
read  at  the  board,  Mr.  Quincy  hastily  forestalled  the  remarks  of 
other  gentlemen,  by  expressing  his  decided  disapprobation  of  my 
very  extraordinary  proposition,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it. 

*This  speech  came  with  peculiar  propriety  from  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  the  High  School,  and  was  the  only  one  delivered 
on  that  occasion!  There  was  a slight  mistake,  however,  in  making 
it  before  the  exercises  commenced.  If  Mr.  Quincy  regarded  the 
experiment  as  an  "entire  failure,"  why  did  he  not  say  so  at 
that  time,— -at  its  closing  scene,— -when  the  attentive  and  crowded 
assembly , —numerous  beyond  all  precedent,  in  this  City,  on  a 
similar  occasion, — could  have  borne  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and 
correctness  of  his  decision? 
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One  other  member  of  ther Comml ttee  was  equally  opposed-  to  thp 
change,  and  two  others  were  doubtful  as  to  its  exnprHpL.-  ? + 

determined  to  refer  the  JSbjHt  t§  S JSSSittM 

Qui  ocy°nomi  na  ted  "a*!  elect  9commi  tteeUf or*theWpurpose  f“tS  = tMK 

ing  of  those  three  gentlemen  who  were  not  friendlu  to  0ASVSt~ 

Sr?S*  k The  tW°  Wh°  were  doubtful  as  to  thelxpedlenc  WeaSMre 
SlcXlaS^SSj  On^he  ITeltVofftTl  U W" 

goes  to  cnange  the  usage  established  in  ^77  , - . 0n*  which 

you  will  please  to  manifest  it  " ^ *lt  ouv  Pub^a  schools , 

for  accepting  the  repSrt  Vote  WaS  nearly  unanimous 

rannninKth^  wf?°]e°f  this  affair  the  merit  of  consistency  at  least 
to  him  tha  +6;i 1 rh  t0  thf  t!ayor;  for  when  1 1 was  first  intimated* 

pi  ated , *he*emphatical  ?y  TeTlrel  IT  sllliaTT  t T*  T"^ 
and  thet  before  he  knew  any  Sf  the  ?«Sln."‘,5hlSh*r§53Si— 

sSaJed  it  thesf  t^tcums tances  be  corr^ly 

?rihiM ?o ^^?tc9:??]e2isid:hs^ther 

sss- 

Seer?n“«Jld?eie?e%?e?tJ?^1a!rHF!ttrF'“^r“^r^  ^ 

Mr^Wel  sh^the^cha  1 rmanf  a.*,:*ai-r^*s"H5rST,'s^S"*-iSrS* 


*Th i s inti 
contemplated  ch 
remain  so  long 
daughter  and  th 
objection  to  th 
been  conducted 
of  the  scholars 
ways,  and  parti 
and  recreation, 
s pi ri ts , were  s 


!«^°n#Was  given  by  a gentleman  opposed  toethe 

iS9srhnn?m  theiw®ry  ?a1rural  apprehension  that,  to 
I «Jhl201,  "?uld  . 1 nJori ous  to  the  health  of  his 
e other  pupils.  This  would  have  been  a most  serious 
e measure,  had  not  all  the  exercises  of  the  school 
with  an  especial  reference  to  the  comfort  and  health 
\.iThiS  ”as  d0ne  with  so  much  success,  in  various 
by-Lre9u]ar  accession  of  exercise,  study 
piHnm  y 1 ddl cati ons  of  fatigue  or  of  exhausted  y 
eldom  seen  in  the  school-room. 


**  j 


sub-commit?pldnf°JhoecUhderst0od  as  eastl‘"g  any  censure  upon  the 

? °UUeedS?  e°°  Cho.?  „°  ^9  iK^’r^bJS'tHJIr- 

chairman  would  not  call  them  to3ether?9U  was  nSi  thllr  f aH?^ 
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when  he  introduced  some  meinbers  of  the  Legislature;  and 
again  when  he  came  to  witness  the  "farce!"  How  many 
times  did  he  call  together  the  sub-committee  during  the  year 
of  his  administwation?  When  Mr.  Quincy  wrote  to  the  mas- 
ters of  all  the  other  public  schools 3 demanding  of  them  how  often 
they  had  been  visited  by  their  respective  sub-committees,  was 
it  merely  accidental  that  he  omitted  the  master  of  the  High 
School  for  Girls?  "I  pause  for  a reply." 

One  more  instance  shall  suffice  on  the  subject  of  neglect. 

When  the  High  School cwas  instituted,  a course  of  studies  for 
three  years  was  preserflied;  but  the  text-books,  for  the  first 
year  only,  were  determined.  The  higher  sections  of  the 
school,  having  read  and  reviewed  all  these,  several  times,  even 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  they  became  impatient  to  com- 
mence the  next  studies  in  order,  as  the  lower  sections  were 
pressing  close  upon  them.  All  verbal  applications  to  the  pro- 
per officer  having  proved  of  no  avail,  a letter-  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Qui ncy  ,uurgi ng , in  strong  terms,  the  necessity  of  an  imme- 
diate attention  to  this  subject.  The  letter  was  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Welsh,  and  nothing  more  was  done  in  the  matter. 

After  pressing  my  request  and  waiting  in  vain,  for  a long  time, 

I took  upon  myself  the  res  pons ibi 1 i ty  of  introducing  such  text- 
books, as  seemed  best  adapted  to  the  course  of  studies  marked 
out  by  the  Committee;  otherwise  the  girls  in  the  High  School 
would  not  have  had  a book  to  study 3 during  the  whole  of  the  last 
year!  The  amount  of  the  responsibility,  which  I was  thus 
obliged  to  assume,  may  be  learnt  from  the  printed  Regulations 
of  the  School  Committee,  which  are  put  into  the  hands  of  all 

the  public  teachers  for  their  government: 

The  books  used , the  studies  pursued,  and  the  general  class- 
ification established,  in  all  the  public  schools,  shall  be  such  and 
such  only  as  shall  have  met  the  approbation  of  their  respective 
sub-committees,  or  have  been  introduced  by  a special  com- 
mittee, and  in  due  form  authorized  by  the  board."  Sect.  ii. 

Chap,  i . Art . 5 . 

"Any  instructer3  who  shall  intentionally  violate  any  of  the 
regulations  of  this  board,  made  for  his  observance,  or  shall 
counteract  any  of  their  orders,  duly  promulgated  to  him,  shall 
immediately 3 on  proof  of  the  factj  be  dismissed  from  his  office. " 
Sec.  ii.  Chap.  i.  Art.  13. 

The  High  School  for  Girls,  in  the  significant  language  of  the 
report,  "being  considered  on  all  sides  to  be  an  experiment 3 if 
favorable  to  be  continued 3 if  adverse , to  be  dropped  of  course 3 " 

was  it  not  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  institution  would  be  an 
object  of  peculiar  interest  and  care  with  the  School  Committee? 
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was 
the  Mayor, 


pi  1ed|— and  °?ts  influence6  no^SJ “ ’ ’ ed ' "r 1 ts  wants-  «»P- 

"experiment"  be  fairly  conduJS'  S 6 ’ how  could  the 

tained?  How  far  the  school UHiHdch°r  resu]t  correctly  ascer- 
care  of  the  Committee,  may  be  inf errod ^nd^lh9,e2t  attention  and 

a t*? eas  t , * "1  i he  I l* 

*;*:  x.M;  nzj:-*,.  youns 

whetfeer-^th ^concerns ”of ethe~school 3h 6 U , 

which  they  deserved.  Thofol 1 ow i nJ  lPttJ!eCei ve?L tha * attention 
Mr.  Quincy,  personally^ it  iVeVrVy  n^iod  SS^ddre5s^ t0 
tence,  as  is  indicated  by  its  date^  tbe. spool's  exis- 

cownicatiJn  h xtr  H a 0U^  was  tntended 

with  rasDPrt  L I?  extraordinary  course  which  has 
arrangements  p^o^led^"  1 1 were  LVsulh'as"  f°  the 
munity  requires;  fo^thly^e^e  nSTsuffi  ''nt®res.t  of  the  com- 

sub.^nui  .rthf:t:.si„r\:!i,LsT;isJi:f ft  «-*•"*  ^ 1 

in  the  government  of  the  Citv  thatch66?  J?3d  by  gentlemen 
a measure  not  to  be  thought  of  ?L  5?  buJldln9  of  a house  was 
the  next  best  way.-the  2nlv  lih-?,®  pla!?  I Pr°P°sed  seemed 

the  High  School  from  dissolution  P Th^ ’din^ed  Preserve 

apprehended,  has  fallon  ,,J„  !J?’  Ihe  destiny  which  was 

in  the  success  of  the  "exper l'ment*"^  hoopn%deep1y  1nterested 
ed  again,  unless  it  be  established  ™ J never  be  open- 

foundation  which  was  orlaina  i ^*1  broad  and  liberal 
Interest  and  the  character  of  ?he  2l™Pdemlnd.and  Wh1°h  the 


as  a private 

been  pursued 
public.  The 
then  wished. 


TO 


THE  HON.  JOSIAH  QUINCY. 

a ..  Dear  siv>  — 1 rely  on  the  i 
crtions  you  make,  in  tl.e  cause 
cuse  the  liberty  I take  in  SUgg 
tiona  some  alterations  in  the  d 
street  school -house . I say  for 
cause  I would  not  be  understood 
official  communication  on  the  s 
City  government.  If,  however 
apprdV®  Itself  to  you,  as  an  ex 
not  say  it  would  gratify  me,  to 


ton,  Dea . 2,  1826. 


nterest  y°u  manifest,  and  the  ex- 
ot  public  improvements,  to  ex- 

f0r  your  Private  considera 
resent  arrangements  of  the  Derne 
your  private  consideration,  be- 
as  making,  through  you,  an 
upject,  to  any  department  of  the 
tne  measure  suggested  should 
pedient  and  a good  one,  I need 
see  it  carried  into  effect. 
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SrSJKiB  is id S &?; 

*'»*«.-:»< 

sS?"* 

jessing  rooms.  My  leading  object  is,  ?o  obviate  ?’  a"d 
and  aheap  manner , the  difficulties  L h ,h  VDV  , ’ in  an  eas^ 

continue  to  be,  encountered rilStiJS  SJ  5nVe  been»  and  must 
the  High  School  for  Girls-  h«t  *,.l  *°  ‘he.  accomodation  of 
stances,  of  great ImDortJieS  tnI»hEP£?he,,d  ‘‘“other  circum- 
the  City,  might  result  from  the  £hangesSsuggested!C  education  in 

to  (how  thedpracticab?l i tydandPadvant°"S  m°Se  1nte1 ’ igible , and 
posed,  I have  sketched  tJe  »^dVant?9es  7 the  alterations  pro- 

that  they  are  formed  with  a parti  cula^reoard  Ito°Ul  d rema,'k’ 
portion,  in  the  several  parts:—  ra9ard  to  accuracy  of  pro- 

1 onging  * to  U.*  9r°U,,d  VleW  °f  the  Sch001  hoU5e-  «*  “ the  land  be- 

are  "o^ a^ranged^hir^lnSemenJ^wh  • ^ Sch0°'  rooms’  as  “of 
best  of  which  the.  housl  will  Idmit  ’n^\Jh  appear?  to  be  the 

accommodations  for  one^undred'and  * twentytwc^schol ars?P  * aff°rdS 

alteration. *S  9r°“nd  VleW  °f  the  h°use  «“»  the  proposed 

one°hundredSandns  ixtyei gh tPr°~ 

b^necessary0 to'appropria te  17777*7  7 tha  ‘“"‘Ht  would 
second  story  of  the  building.  th  School>  the  third  instead  of  the 

2Hrerations”Sindi?atedSinWthespin7U?e  t0  recomr"end  the 
important;  and  I tru^t  vou  will"  to  2e  seem  weighty  and 

of  them  more  partSalrly“  6XCUSe  me  f°r  referri"3  to  some 

use  a common  entry  .thBymestimat?ona^f”omei-wnll+h1S  * aDd^‘-5f  sexes, 

thoroughf are^dai ly^th^pas t^season SaVfhPdSS®dS^rou^efeh1s 

hack  staircase  might  be  convert  i'n/o^i/i 

are  theyP«ces0L^?Sf ndeed' " "H  9Uen  nor 

‘hem,  may  be  ottJneiT/J del^i^3„eSst^i?^Ua^otvee!dea  °f 
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ries.  Each  instructer  would  thus  be  furnished  wiith  a small 
private  room,— an  appendage  of  such  use  and  value  in  the 

operations  of  a school,  that  no  house  should  be  constructed 
without  it. 

..  r,1*,1?  underload  that  the  Grammar  and  Writing  masters  of 

the  Jowdoin  school,  are  ready  and  willing  to  introduce  the 
Monitortal  system , whenever  the  School  Committee  shall  make 
such  arrangements  for  that  purpose,  as  are  necessary  and  pro- 
per. Now,  it  is  well  known  that  monitorial  schools  require 

peculiar  arrangements; they  could  not  be  conducted  with 

any  reasonable  chance  of  success,  in  rooms  fitted  up  as  the 
school  rooms  in  Boston  generally  are.  Among  other  things, 
more  space  ror  each  scholar  is  required,  that  the  operations  mav 
proceed  without  disorder  and  confusion.  As,  in  the  applicationy 
of  the  mechanical  powers,  we  lose  In  time  what  we  gain  in 
f"? I9y  ’ so’  in,  the  use  ?f  mutual  instruction,  we,  in  a measure 
1'?.^oon,,  what  we  gain  in  power  and  despatch.  By  the 

flp?rw™?3  Z:°POAei\mo:t  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  square 
I®}*  added  to  the  Grammar  school  room;  and,  with 

this  addition,  I suppose  that  school  might  be  made  to  accom- 

contai ns°n  thC  monitorial  Plan’  about  as  many  pupils  as  it  now 

-4-?!I-0?P?rti!nity  .would  thus  be  fu^nished  of  makinq  trial  of 

^nstruction , in  the  Grammar  and  Writing  schools  under 
circumstances  peculiarly  favorable;  and,  under  such  circfcm- 
stances,  I am  as  sure  the  experiment  would  be  crowned  with 
al 1 the  success  the  Committee  could  require,  as  I am  that  it 
pared  fai1,  lf  attempted  prematurely  in  rooms  not  properly  pre- 

As  the  ushers  would  no  longer  be  wanted  in  the  Bowdoin 
school,  the  whole  expense  of  the  alteration  would  be  saved  to 
the  City,  in  two  years,  in  their  salaries,  X will  here  take  the 

Ihn»ir5yh°f1raddin3*  that,  wi.en  the  the  steps  in  Derne  street 
should  be  removed,  a large  room  might  be  finished  In  the 

basement,  on  the  corner  of  Temple  and  Derne  streets,  which, 

not  wanted  for  any  pub  . ic  purpose,  would  make  a very 
commodious  grocery  shop  with  a cellar  annexed,  and  command, 
as  such,  a valuable  rent. 

rPflarJL^niS  views  are  correct,  the  alteration  recommended,  when 

1 S?5ar*!ig  0n  the  Bowdoin  school  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  City,  would  seem  to  be  both  expedient 
and  proper.  But  it  is  principally  in  reference  to  the  school 

sUbjecrbefSre’yJC,03^*  th&t  1 haVe  ventured  to  bring  this 

If  I understands  views  of  the  School  Committee,  they 
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wish  to  continue  the  advantages  of  the  High  School  for  Girls 
to  all  qualified  to  receive  them,  without  so  enlarging  the  sphere 
of  i ts  operations,  as  to  render  a new  house  and  a system  of 
sub-masters  and  ushers  necessary.  I have  supposed,  I know 
not  how  correctly,  that  the  late  regulation,  limiting  the  attend- 
PUP^S  one  year,  instead  of  three  years,  was,  in 
part  at  least,  a measure  of  necessity,  adopted  to  prevent  the 
number* of  scholars  becoming  so  great,  as  to  require  a new 
house  or  an  additional  school  for  their  accommodation.  Re- 
garding  ft  in  this  light, ---as  the  choice  of  two  evils, ---I 
not  that  it  will  be  indecorous  to  remark,  that 
liable  to  many  serious  objections.  I will 
following: — 

of  this  regulation,  is  to  make  a new 
commencement  of  every  season*  (the  mas- 
to  perform  the  same  irksome  and  laborious 
scholars  will  come  to  this  hands,  wholly 

regulations  of  his  school,  destitute  of  the 

ignorant  of  the  princi- 
under  the  restraints  of 
that,  from 
faithfi-1  in  self 


evils, 1 know 

the  measure  seems 
merely  allude  to  the 


school 


1 . The  resu  1 1 
every  year.  At  the 
ter  will  be  obliged 
task.  A new  set  of 
unacquainted  with  the 

spirit  with  which  they  are  administered. 

Pi es  of  mutual  i ns t ruction,  and  restless 
monitorial  discipline.  It  will  readily  be  conceived 
such  materials , to  organize  a school  that  shall  be 
government  and  skilful  in  self-instruction,  cannot  be  an  easy 
4+u  i.11  1S!  1n,Tact,  a long  and  a laborious  undertaking;  but 

with  the  assistance  and  example  of  a class  already  instructed, 
the  labor  would  be  comparatively  light.  Besides,  if  I 
be  permitted  to  use  a personal  argument,  a man 
through  the  year  with  but  a sorry  spirit,  when 
the  reward  of  his  labors.  I am 
the  drudgery  long. 

. . 2*  The  course  of  studies,  which  could  be  effectually  accom- 

plished  in  a single  year,  would  be  very  limited, much  too 

limited  for  those,  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  instruction;  and  many  of  my  present  scholars 
have  that  object  in  view. 

3.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  so  short  a term  will  satisfy 
the  wishes  of  the  public. 

4.  The  girls,  who  enter  at  the  youngest  age,  will  be  obliged 

^*2  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen;  whereas  the  regulations 

of  the  Committee  allow  that  they  may  spend  another  year,  at 
least,  profitably  at  school.  I have  now  among  my  pupils  two 
girls,  who  have  been  educated  at  the  public  schools,  and,  although 
they  are  but  little  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  who  would 

pass  a thorough  and  strict  examination  in  all  the  studies 
required  for  admission  into  the  High  School,  and  in  some 


sure  no  master 


may 
would  toil 
such  was  to  be 
could  endure 


now 
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worS?dhbe  ££„*  prese"?  ^ulation  these  girls 

mar  sfebools,  where,  by  the  «nsti ?r?io!!n2S,\.!n  the  P“fc!i=  Gram- 

s:^?rasi  m & 7; 

the^en terras tsoon^as 

ination  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  tha^th^  cr*ti?al  exam- 

specifying  any  age  under  which  they  shall  n^hr  SCh°2-i!  * wlthout 
5.  Another  weiahtv  * ^Z1  not  be  candidates? 

ls.t!?e  fact  that  the  master  will  be  depr 1 vp^Uf a^on  ln  question* 
scholars  already  taught,  in  teirh?nn??« 1 vecLof  the  assistance  of 

younger  class.  I could  name  indivirf,,??c  f Wh°  sba11  be  1n  tfcfe 
members  of  the  Hlah  naividual^  among  the  present 

as  good  service"  ir  Si  wh°  wou,d  render  the  City  gu?£e 

that  could  be  given  me.  9 3 younser  tlass,  as  any  assistants 

sidera'”ont?e|ut°noeeto?nSthlme”in  SLn°  b?  *ntit,ad  t0  s°m®  ton- 

vision,  which  shall  permit  thP  1 wei9ht  against  a pro- 

High  School;  and  this  can\e  effected^with*1^6  *Wo  y<:ars  in  the 
expense  to  the  City,  by  the  alter^tfon  ^ltb°ut  any  additional 

which  I have  ventured  to  proposl  the  SCh°01  house> 

fifteen  s ect  i ons  Cof  °el°venZ seats  ’ each 1 * h-*h  bs.seen  there  are 
desks,  make  one  hundred  and  smyliSht  l?!’  wJth  three  monitor’s 

bT^.^tio"„sa  " 1 ^ ?-r.^,^‘;;9w.uld 

bsr*:.^  :?£*H?£F>Ts  • 

?n  „‘hh?cr?tte?sn 

same  time;  and  I have  found  hv^2v^e*SCbo°^  should  engage  at  the 

fifty  mindtes  maybbe  saved  everv  dav^h1106*  that  from  forty  to 
this  purpose.  ea  every  day,  by  accommodations  for 

scholars  ,^0111  d1  accomodate  tw^clSsses  Sfneid?ta?d  ^^f^lit 
But  as  scholars  would  ipSufl  ^.Qc  a,ssef  eigntyfour  each, 
various  causes  it  is  saf#»  fnne  sc.ioo,  from  time  to  time,  for 

could  be  admitted  every  yea?  int^su£h  3 ClfS^  ?f  one  hundred 

think  a greater  number'  nf  rL^-5  i uch  3 room*  And  I do  not 
will  ever  present  themsel vesndi-?a?fS  ’ <^ua7:'ified  for  admission 

as  they  ought  to  be.  This  cone  i deration1*  ’b^Ih”8  3r6  kGpt  aS  higb 
another  difficulty  relatiuu  + ^ . £wratl0n » hy  the  way,  suggests 
the  first  year  there'win  the  present  arrangement;  for  after 

seats  in  the  room,  unless  a seViat**  ShmS  t!?enJy  or  thinty  vacant 
scholars,  to  fill  them  selection  be  made  from  the  old 
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By  the  arrangements  proposed,  it  is  believed  the  school 
would  be  of  a higher  and  more  useful  character,  and  that 
the  wishes  of  the  public  respecting  it  would  be  more  fully  real- 

^Ze?j  -^s  Id  need  no  hired  assistance,  the  City 

would  incur  no  additional  expense,  excepting  the  small  sum 
necessary  to  make  the  alterations  in  the  building.  While  these 
were  going  on,  the  masters  of  the  Bowdoin  school , could  take 
their  scholars  to  the  old  house  in  Common  street;  and  as  my 
seats  are  not  fixtures^  they  might  be  removed  to  any  hall,  which 
the  Committee  could  procure. 

I am  sorry  and  mortified  to  trouble  you  with  so  long  and  so 
badly  written  a communication;  but  haste  must  be  my  apology 
for  the  one,  and  a desire  fully  to  explain  my  views,  for  the 
other,  fault.  I am  aware,  too,  sir,  that  I presume  much  upon 
your  kindness,  in  writing  my  sentiments  so  freely.  Had  I been 
writing  /or  the  public 3 instead  of  your  own  private  eye,  I suppose 
I should  have  chosen  my  expressions  with  more  care.  But  con- 
scious that  my  motives  are  good, ---that  I aim  only  to  promote 
the  public  interest,  so  far  as  the  school  under  my  care  is  con- 
nected with  it, *--and  that  this  same  interest,  in  all  its  departments 
lies  near  your  heart,  I trust  you  will  excuse  whatever  is  informal 
or  unusual  in  this  communication. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect,  your  friend,  &c. 

EBENR.  BAILEY. 

“ -*11  2uS*rre^4 ^at  this  was  a private  letter  addressed  to 
Mr  Quincy,  and  that  I distinctly  declared,  ", 1 would  not  be 
understood  as  making 9 through  him3  an  official  communication 
to  any  department  of  the  City  government."  It  .;as  addressed 

rr,JLVt*Pev8onaJ''L]LL  not  as  Mayor  or  as  chairman  of  the  School 
Committee,  and,  chat  there  might  be  no  mistake,  it  was  left, 

not  at  his  office,  but  at  his  house.  For  adopting  this  course, 
instead  of  presenting  my  suggestions  directly  to  the  board,  I had 
what  I then  thought,  find  still  think,  good  and  sufficient  reasons; 
but  if  I had  been  influenced  by  caprice  only,  the  communica- 
tion would  have  been  none  the  less  confidential . But,  notwith- 
standing  these  explicit  declarations  of  my  intention  and  wishes, 

Mr.  Quincy  took  it  upon  himself  to  convert  my  private  letter 
into  an  official  document,  by  bringing  it  before  the  School 
Committee.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  it  had  been  submit- 
ted to  the  board  in  the  usual  manner,  I should  have  had  just 
grounds  of  complaint;  although  he  might  have  thus  indicated  a 
disposition  to  make  the  plan  known,  and  to  have  it  maturely 
considered.  But  this  could  not  have  been  his  object;  for  it  was 
introduced  as  "a  long  communication  from  the  Master  of  the 
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High  School  for  Girls,"  and  was  not  even  read . It  was  referred 
to  the  sub-committee,  of  which  Mr.  Welsh  was  ^Kalrmfcrt » 

and  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter.  No  report  was  ever  de- 
manded, or  rendered . The  gentlemen  composing  the  com- 
mittee, were  never  called  together,  to  deliberate  upon  the  sub- 
ject referred  to  them;  nor  was  the  board  ever  made  acquainted, 
in  any  way,  with  the  nature  of  the  plan  proposed!  The  com- 
munication remained  thethe  hands  of  Mr.  Welsh  from  January 
12th  to  October  23d,  1827,  when  it  was  returned  to  me  at  my 
own  request.  No  reason  has  ever  been  assigned  either  by  Mr. 

Quincy  or  Mr.  Welsh,  so  far  as  I know,  for  this  very  unusual 
procedure.  If  the  letter  was  worth  being  communicated  to  the 
board,  in  violation  of  the  expressed  injunctions  of  the  writer, 
one  would  think  it  was  worth  being  read,  at  least,  if  it  were  not 
worth  a passing  notice  from  the  gentleman  into  whose  hands  it 
had  been  put. 

While  the  Mayor  was  making  an  array  of  instances,  in  respect 
to  which  the  original  intention  of  the  Committee,  relative  to  thd 
High  School  for  Girls,  "had  failed,"  he  might  have  added  to 
his  list  one  case  of  real  "failure,"  which  was  of  some  impor- 
tance to  the  master,  at  least; he  might  have  said  that  the 

board  "failed"  to  pay  the  salary,  which  had  been  virtually 
promised,  and  which  I had  a right  to  expect.  I would  not  be 
understood,  however,  to  cast  any  censure  upon  Mr.  Quincy  in 
this  matter;  for  whatever  might  have  been  his  Individual  wishes 
and  opinions,  they  are  wholly  unknown, to  me:  unless,  indeed, 

they  may  be  gathered  from  the  sentiments  of  those  gentlemen,  ' 
to  whom,  as  chairmen  of  committees,  the  subject  was  referred, 
at  different  times. 

In  the  report  of  the  sub-committee,  whichlled  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  High  School  for  Girls,  and  which  was  unani- 
mously accepted  by  the  full  board,  the  intention  was  distinctly 
expressed,  that  the  master  should  be  placed  "in  respect  to 
his  salary,  upon  a level  with  the  respective  masters  of  the 
Latin  and  English  High  Schools; " who,  it  is  well  known, 
receive  two  thousand  dollars  a year.  This  report  formed 
the  basis  of  all  the  proceedings  in  the  other  departments 
of  the  City  government,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  this 
school;  and  an  appropriation  of  the  specific  sum  requested  in 
it,  was  promptly  made  by  the  City  Council.  This  document 
was  published  in  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day;  and  when 
I became  a candidate  for  the  situation,  it  was  in  the  full  assur- 
ance, thus  given,  that  the  master  of  the  school  was  to  receive 
two  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  his  services.  The  vote, 
fixing  the  salary  at  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  was  passed 
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and  I wa  honored  with  an  election  to  that  office,  at  the  same 
meeting  of  the  board.  The  arguments  urged  by  those  gentle- 
men, who  were  in  favor  of  beginning  with  a less  salary  than 

had  been  contemplated,  were  understood  to  be., that  the  school 

was  a novel  experiment , --that  it  might  not  meet  the  public 

approbation, and  that  the  ?;umber  of  scholars  might  be  small. 

In  addition  to  these  suggestions  of  common  prudence,  they 
urged  that  it  would  be  much  safer  to  begin  with  a salary  too 
small,  than  with  one  too  large;  since,  should  the  circumstances 
of  the  school,  after  it  was  opened,  require  any  alteration,  it 
would  be  easier  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the  compensation 
of  the  master.  These  considerations  were  so  plausible  that 
they  prevailed  at  the  board;  and  I was  satisfied  to  accept 
the  appointment,  with  the  expectations  which  they  fairly  pre- 
sented.* 

After  the  school  had  been  in  operation  a few  months,  and 
when  the  usual  tiiwie  for  fixing  the  annual  stipends  of  the  pub- 
lic instructors  approached,  I requested  the  Committee  to  place 
my  salary  on  the  basis  originally  proposed.  I thought  the  re- 
quest would  be  granted,  aloost  of  course;  as  the  doubts ,wwh i ch 
occasioned  its  reduction,  no  longer  existed.  My  letter  was  re- 
ferred to  a s ub-commi ttee ; and , after  a mature  deliberation,  on 
their  part,  of  two  or  three  months, — during  which  period  I con- 
tinued my  labors,  without  knowing  whether  I was  to  have  any 
compensation,  as  mine  had  beer;  excepted  when  the  other  sala- 
ries were  voted, --it  was  returned  to  the  board,  with  a very  la- 
conic endorsement  upon  It,  signifying  that  the  request  should 
not  be  granted!  No  reason  was  given  for  this  very  flattening 
and  satisfactory  decision.  Indeed,  I have  never  yet  heard  a 
reason  assigned,  why  the  master  of  the  Higi<  School  for  Girls 
should  have  been  allowed  one  quarter  less,  or  any  less,  salary, 
than  is  paid  to  the  principals  the  Latin  and  English  High 
Schools.  Valuable  as  are  their  services,  his  cares  and  labors 
were,  at  least,  equal  in  degree  to  theirs.  Excellent  as  are  their 
talents  and  acquirements,  his  attainments  should  have  been  as 
diversified,  and  of  as  high  a character,  as  theirs.  The  school, 
undeniably,  deserved  as  valuable  a master  as  any  other  in  the 
City.  If  the  Incumbent  was  not  competent  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  his  office,  it  was  a misfortune  that  might  have  been  easily 
remedi ed . 

*Th§se  arguments  were  communicated  to  me,  at  the  time,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  PIERPONT,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee; and  who,  having  first  proposed  the  High  School  for  Girls 
to  that  board,  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  render  the 
institution  what  it  ought  to  have  been — liberal  and  permanent. 
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I am  unwilling  to  speak  of  my  services  in  the  High  School; 
and  yet  I may  be  excused  for  doing  so,  as  I shall  refer  only  to 
their  amount  and  not  to  their  value.  The  masters  of  the  Katin 
and  English  High  Schools  have  under  their  immediate  care, 
respectively,  but  about  thirty  or  forty  pupils;  and  each  of  them 
has  several  ushers,  to  share  with  him  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  school  and  lighten  the  weight  of  responsibleness.  I 

had,  under  my  sole  care,  more  than  a hundred  and  thirty  pu- 
pils; and  in  all  circumstances  of  sickness  or  health,  I was 
obliged  to  depend  upon  my  individual  resources  for  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  institution.  Shall  I be  told  that  I had  the  as- 
sistance of  scholars?  So  may  every  master  have.  But  if  the 
school  had  been  badly  donducted,  would  the  scholars  have  been 
held  responsible?  If  there  had  been  no  improvement,  would  the 
odium  have  been  divided  between  the  master  and  his  monitors? 

I am  well  aware  how  commonly  the  erroneous  notion  is  Enter- 
tained, that  the  teacher  of  a monitorial  school  has  little  to  do, 
but  to  stand  like  a guidepost  in  the  highway  of  instruction,  and 
point  out  paths  to  his  pupils,  in  which  he  never  leads  them.; 
Theysystem,  when  properly  administered,  can  do  much;  but 
np  system  can  be  profitably  substituted  for  the  active  instruction 
of  a Waster.*  At  least,  if  there  be  a "royal  road  to  learning," 
which  requires  neither  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  nor  ex- 
ertions on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  I have  not  yet  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  discover  it. 

But  all  these  considerations  were  of  so  little  weight  in  the 
minds  of  the  committee,  to  whom  my  petition  was  referred,  that 
they  did  not  even  think  a reason  necessary  for  withholding  five 
hundred  dollars  of  the  salary. which  had  been  virtually  promised! 

And  when  I again  brought  my  claims  before  the  board,  last 
year,  the  subject  was  referred,  as  usual,  to  a.  committee,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  placed  a gentleman-  universally  respected, 
but  avowedly  opposed  to  the  school.  This  committee  had  the 
grace  to  make  a report;  but,  instead  of  examinijhgq  into  the  me- 

*1  regard  thef  method  of  monitorial  instruction  as  profitable, 
so  far  as  the. services  of  intelligent  scholars, — whose  manners  are 
correct,  and  whose  minds  and  dispositions  are  well  disciplined,— 
are  uded  to  assist  the  master,  under  his  personal  inspection  and 
control.  But  I have  no  faith  in  the  system,  which  delegates  the 
authority  of  the  master  to  mere  childred  with  untamed  passions, 
and  substitutes  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  such  monitors 
for  his  personal  services.  An  instructer  ought  to  be  exactly 
acquainted  with  the  difficulties  and  progress  and  dispositions 
of  all  his  pupils;  and  they,  on  their  part,  ought  to  be  conscious 
that  he  has  this  intimate  acquaintance  with  them.  How  is  all  this 
practicable  in  a school,  where  a single  master  has  the  superi ntendance 
of  many  hundreds?  It  would  seem  to  be  little  better  than  sheer 
quackery  and  an  outrage  upon  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  to 
pretend  that  such  a school  can  be  a good  one. 
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case,  they  were  governed  by  the  decision 
precedent,— supposing  the  former  committee 
right  and  proper,— and  they  rejected 


rits  of 
year  as  a 
did  what  was 
of  course. 

n-e  4r  ^12  wb? ii3Ve  bac*  tbe  patience  attentively  to  read  this  recital 
of  facts,  will  agree,  I think,  that  but  one  course  remained  fo? 
to  pursue, ---the  course  indicated  ‘ ine  TO‘ 


my 


of  the  last 
knew  and 
petition. 


in  the  following  letter 


me 


Hon  JOSTAH  nil Tnrv  . Boston,  Nov . 6 , 1827. 

Hen.  JOSIAH  QUINCY,  chairman  of  the  School  Committee . 

+ _ Jl'**3  h^S  become  duty,— and  a painful  duty  it  is  — 

tLn?ilf.y  y°U  of  ™y  intention  to  withdraw  froS  the  seriice  of 

day  of  next  December.  I say  painful,  because  ij ’affeXfoU 
and  professional  ambition  have  been,  and  still  are!  stninjly  en- 
listed in  favor  of  that  institutions  and  I had  hoped  to°remain  in 
Ij*  ?n+l0n9+®S  I.sh0uld  be  ab,e  and  willing  faithfully  to  perform 

thlt  thl^Ias'Jns  whichb°ri0tJ|  dUtieS  ?f  my  off1ce*  ^ ™ presumed 
tnai  ine  reasons  which  compel  me,  most  unwill inqlv  to  rPti>P 

from  the  situation,  with  which  the  School  Committee  Save  Ig- 
nored me,  are  already  well  known  to  that  board;  as  thev  have 
been  suggested  in  former  communications  to  you.  Sir  and  to 
then,.  They  need  not,  therefore,  be  repeated  oS  thli  evasion. 

I have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 
Respectfully,  &c. 

EBENR.  BAILEY. 


. . Jn  concluding  this  review,  which  ha 
detached  moments,  as  could  be  commanded 
cations,  which  require  all  my  time  and  a 
duty  to  repeat  that  I was  not  moved  to  u 
persona1  interest  or' private  feeling.  I 
ed  that  the  hostility  to  the  High  School 
by  some  of  the  most  influential  members 
mittee,  on  all  occasions,  must  have  been 
«.i f i cation  and  regret,  to  a man,  whose  h 
the  success  of  the  institution,  and  who 
fatigue  and  health  and  the  pleasures  of 
wishes  and  expectations  of  Its  friends, 
ties  would  permit.  But  all  these  things 
borne,  if  It  had  not  been  proclaimed,  wi 
authority,  that  "the  experiment  was  an  e 
attempt  had  not  been  made  to  satisfy  the 
an  institution  Is,  from  its  very  nature. 
It  then  became  a solemn  duty  to  disabuse 


s been  written  at  such 
amid  pressing  avo- 
ttentlon.  It  becomes  my 
ndertake  it,  either  by 
t will  be  readily  conceiv- 
for  Girls,  manifested 
of  the  School  Com- 
a source  of  deep  mor- 
opes  were  all  centred  in 
laboured,  regardless  of 
society,  to  satisfy  the 
so  far  as  his  limited  abili 
would  have  been  silently 
th  the  sanction  of  official 
ntire  fail  ure, " — if  an 
community,  that  such 
impracticable  in  this  City 
the  publ 1c,  by  show- 
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ing  the  other  side  of  the  picture;  and  to  let  them  know  that 
th»e' "experiment"  had  been  conducted  with  a determination,  on 
the  part  of  some  leading  men,  that  it  should  not  succeed . They 
may  be  right  in  their  views,  — it  may  not  be  expedient  to  sup- 
port a High  School  for  Girls;  but  it  is  expedient  that  the  citi- 
zens be  correctly  informed  on  the  s ub^eet , — and  it  is  not  right, 
that  the  institution  should  be  put  down  by  "indirection." 

Facts  have  been  produced  to  prove  that  Mr.  Quincy  had  been 
uniformly  opposed  to  the  High  School.  In  some  circumstances, 
not  of  personal  knowledge,  it  is  possible  I may  be  mistaken; 
but  I confidently  believe  that  every  thing  which  has  been  stated, 
can  be  substantiated  either  by  official  documents,  or  by  the  tes- 
timony of  responsible  men.  The  fact  of  his  hostility  to  the 
school  is  manifest,  and  his  unfavorable  account  of  the  experi- 
ment will  be  respected  accordingly.  The  integrity  of  his  mo- 
tives has  not  been  questioned.  Doubtless,  they  have  been  pure 
and  conscientious; — a difference  in  opinion  is  no  proof  of  dis- 
honesty. But  while  it  is  granted  that  his  opposition  to  the 
school  may  have  been  founded  in  a sincere  belief,  that  the  inte- 
rests of  the  city  do  not  require  such  an  institution;  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that,  in  his  zeal  to  put  it  down,  he  has  suffered  himself 
to  pursue  a course  of  measures,  which  we  should  not  have  expected 
from  an  intelligent  and  high-minded  magistrate. 
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\T)  Edgar  ¥.  Knight.  A DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH  ' 

BEFORE  i860.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 

19U9.  I,  pp.  571-661}  „ ; 

Philip  Vickers  Fithian  Tells  John  Peck  How  to  Behave  as  a Tutor  in  Virginia, 

(I)  John  Rogers  Williams  (ed.)-;  PHILIP  VICKERS  FITHIAN,  JOURNAL  AMD  LETTERS 
1767-177U.  Princeton,  N.  J.:  The  University  Librarv  by  the 

Princeton  Historical  Association,  1900. 

(■Zj  John  Rogers  Williams  ( ed .) . THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW.  Januarv 

v 1900.  pp.  290-319.  03 

■ (to  Hunter  Dickinson  Farish.  JOURNAL  & LETTERS  OF  PHILIP  VICKERS  FITHIAN 
1773-1771+:  A PLANTATION  TUTOR  OF  THE  OLD  DOMINION.  Colonial 

Williamsburg,  Inc.,  19U3.  ' 

Also  Edgar  W.  Knight.  A DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 
BEFORE  i860.  ..Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 

, 19^9.  I,  pp.  573-623.  ' , , 
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Samuel  Blodget 1 s Account  of  a Conversation  with  General  Washington  on  a 

National  University,  1775* 

(/>  Sanrael  Blodget.  ECOKCMICA:  A STATISTICAL  MANUAL  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES.  Washington;  No  publ  given,  1806.  pp.  22-2 3;  Appendix, 
i,  iii-x. 

Also  G.  Brown  Goode.  "The  Origin  of  the  Rational  Scientific  and 
Educational  Institutions  of  the  United  States."  PAPERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION,  IV,  April,  1890.  p.  19,  footnote. 

-> 

Hew  Jersey  Requires  Schoolmasters  to  Take  Oaths  of  Abjuration  and  Allegiance, 
1777. 

ACTS  PASSED  II  INDEPENDENCE,  A.D.  1777.  pp.  28,  29. 

Constitutional  Provisions  in  North  Carolina,  1776. 

\ ’ Article  19,  Declaration  of  Rights  of  North  Carolina,  1776. 

( ZJ  Also  Henry  G.  Connor  and  Joseph  B.  Cheshire,  Jr.  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  ANNOTATED,  p.  Ixviii. 

( Pnilip  Schaff.  "Church  and  State  in  the  United  States."  PAPERS  OF 

' THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION,  II,  No.  U.  New  York:  G. 

P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1888. 

To  Peter  Collinson  (Philadelphia,  August  25,  1775). 

Albert  Henry  Srryth  (ed.)  THE  WRITINGS  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1905-1907.  3:  273-275. 

The  Whistle  (To  Madame  Brillon,  Passy,  November  10,  1779). 

Ibid*  7:  iaU-Ul6. 

Jefferson’s  Plan  for  Education  in  Virginia. 

Thomas  Jefferson.  NOTE  ON  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA,  pp.  2U3-U9. 

Also  BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF,  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  OF 
VIRGINIA,  1900-01.  pp.  IXK-LXXV . ' ' f 

Thomas  Jefferson's  "Bill'  for  the  More  General  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,"  1779. 

Thomas  Jefferson.  NOTES  ON  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Pennsylvania  Requires  Loyalty  Oath  for  Preachers,  1778. 

THE  ACTS  . OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ,1  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
1775-1780.  p.  232.' 

An  Early  Protest  A. gainst  a Loyalty  Oath  for  Teachers,  1779. 

Isaac  Sharpless.-  A HISTORY  OF  THE  QUAKER  GOVERNMENT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia:  T.  S.  Leach  and  Co.,  1899.  II,  pp.  I8U-I87. 

Joshua  Bennett’s  Fine  Is  Remitted,  1779. 

COLONIAL  RECORDS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  (1776-1779).  II,. p.  652. 

Donald  F.  Shaughnessy.  "Teachers’  Loyalty-Oath  Laws  and  Joshua 

Bennett."  . SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY,  Vol.  71,  April  8,  1950.  pp.  2 09-11 0 

Jqffhnrsionas~BilH;j'Afoir*Ew't^xbli-shing”ReYd:ginus-'Fnwe'dtnTrvtyr^YN^ifiI'a7-':r77l'9. 
^P»'^ja^Frond'^-*>.-.THE^,TRI2INGS'^0F^THCStJfAS'“'’JETi,F^S<DI'j;^H— EP; — ^’^ppT",2^*7ci’2'39 . 

t 

-x- James  W.  Hill,  THE  MOVEMENT  TO  ESTABLISH  A NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 
PRIOR  TO'  i860:  A DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY.  University  of  North 

■ Carolina,  19I+60  pp.  2,  3*  (Master's  thesis.) 
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Jefferson's  Bill  for  Establishing  Religious  Freedom  in  Virginia.  1779. 

Paul  Leicester  Ford.  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  II. 
pp.  237-239. 

In  South  Carolina,  1779.-  • 

Constitution  of  South  Carolina,  1779 j Article  2QQCVIII. 

F.  K.  Thorpe.  FEDERAL  AID  STATE  CONSTITUTIONS.  Washington:  Government 

Printing  Office,  1909. 

A Bill  for  Amending  the  constitution  of  William  and  Mary,  and  substituting 
more  certain  revenues  for  its  support;  proposed  by  the  committee  of  revisors 
of  the  laws  of  Virginia,  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  the  year,  1776. 

( .p  SUNDRY  DOCUMENTS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  A SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  FOP, 

' THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA.  Richmond;  No  publ  given,  1817.  pp.  53- 

6o. 

Paul  Leicester  Ford..  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  II. 

pp.  229-235. 

For  history  of  higher  education  or  of  graduate  work  in  the  United  . bates 
see  also 

rfj  Charles  F.  Thwing.  A HISTORY  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IK  AMERICA . New  ' 

' York:  D.  A.ppleton-Century  Co.,  1906. 

/JV  Donald  C-.  Tewksbury.  THE  FOUNDING  OF  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  A?tt)  UNIVERSITIES 
\ < BEFORE  THE  CIVIL  WAR.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  Bureau  of  Rib li cations,  1932. 

U)  R.  F.  Butts.'  THE  COLLEGE  CHARTS  ITS  COURSE.  New  York:  McC-raw-Hill 

Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1939. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  Bill  "For  the  More  General  Diffusion  of  Knowledge," 
Introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  1779. 

See  "previous  page. 

f Also* Philip  S.  Foner  (ed.)  . BASIC  WRITINGS  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON.  New 
^ York:  Willey  Book  Co.,  19hU«  pp.  U0-U6. 

Paul  Leicester  Ford.  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  II. 

V . pp.  220-229. 

Extracts  from  the  Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights,  1780. 

B.  F.  Poore  (ed. ) THE  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  CONSTITUTIONS.  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1877.  Part  I,  956, 

Copyright  Law  of  Mas s achus e tt s , 1783.  . 

THE  LAWS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MAS SA.CHUSETTS , FROM  NOVEMBER  28,  17~0, 

TO  FEBRUARY  28,  1807,  I,  pp.  9U-95. 

The  Legislature  of  Georgia  Expresses  Opposition  to  the  Education  of  American 
Youth  Abroad,  January  27,  1785. 

Robert  and  Georgia  Watkins.  A DIGEST  OF  TBS  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
GEORGIA,  p.  299.  • 5 .. 

Jefferson  on  Bis  Plan  for  Diffusing  "Knowledge  More  Generally  Through  the 
Mass  of  the  People,"  1782. 

Thomas  Jefferson.  NOTES  ON  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA.  1782.  pp  . 153-156. 

To  Sir  Josenh  Banks  (Passy,  July  27,  0.783). 

Albert  Henry  Smyth  (cd.)  THE  WRITINGS  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.  New 
Yc’dc:  The  Piacrnillan  Co.,  1905-1907^  9:  73-75. 
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6 To  J ohn  Priestley  (Passy,  February/  8,  1?80). 

/ Albert  Henry  Snyth  (ed.)  THE  WRITINGS  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN . Now 

York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1909-1907.  8:  9-10. 

To  2-jTs  . Sarah  Bache  (Passy,  January  26,  1784). 

Ibid.  9:  161-168. 

<¥/  The  First  State  University  Is  Chartered,  1789. 

Watkins.  A DIGEST  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA,  pp.  299-302. 

A Rational  Leader  Writes  on  Education  (2  letters). 

Saul  K.  Padover.  A JEFFERSON  PROFILE.  The  John  Dav  Company.  Ire. 

PP.  33-35,  237-243,  271-279. 

General  Assembly  of  Georgia:  Charter  of  the  S.,-ato  University,  1789.  ' 

Richard  i-Iof stadter  and  Wilson  Smith.  AMERICAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  A 

DOC iGjJiNTAKY  HISTORY.  1961.  ' Vol.  1,  pp.  190— 192.  (University 
of  Chicago  Press . ) 

Tne  jjegj_slature  of  ueorgaa  Makes  Aliens  out  of  Georgians  Sent  Abroad  for 
Education,  February  7 , 1789* 

Allen  D.  Candler-  (comp.)  THE  COLONIAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA 
XU,  Part  II,  P.  378.  * 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  J.  Bannister,  Jr.,  on  Education  in  Europe,  1789. 

Philip  S.  Foner.  BASIC  WRITINGS  OF  JEFFERSON.  pp.  932-33. 

4//  Virginia !s  Act  for  Religious  Freedom,  1789® 

Kening.  STATUTES  AT  LARGE,  XII.  pp.  84-86. 

Benjamin  Franklin  to  '‘Messrs.  Weems  and  Gant,  Citizens  of  the  United  States 
' in  Loncion,'1  July  18,  1784.  ' 

'•  Jared  Sparks  (ed.)  THE  WORKS.  OF  BENJAMIN  -FRANKLIN,  X.  pp.  109-11. 

^ ^ Connecticut  Enacts  First  American  Law  on  Copyright , 1783 . 

(>>  ACTS  AMD  LAWS.  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT  IN  AMERICA.  Kew-London • 
Timothy  Green,  1784.  pp.  133-134. 

(V  i0-so  R°  R*  Bowker.  COPYRIGHT:  ITS  HISTORY  AND  ITS  LAW.  Bosto*  * 

' 1 Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1912. 

No*b  Webster..  A COLLECTION  OF  PAPERS  ON  POLITICAL,  LITERARY  AND  MORAL 
SUBJECTS.  New  Yorks  Webster  and  Clark,  1843.  up.  173-178 
(W  Ervin  C.  Shoemaker.  NOAH  WEBSTER:  PIONEER  OF  LEARNING.  New  York* 

v Columbia  University  Press , 1936. 

(f?  Harrs'-  R.  Warfel.  NOAH. WEBSTER:  ; SCHOOLMASTER  TO  AMERICA . New  York* 

■ The  Macmillan  Co.,  1936.  ' ’ , 

^ N A National  University.  . 

\ i ) Edgar^B.  Wesley.-  'PROPOSED:  THE ‘UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  TOUTED  STATES 

i-iinneapolis : University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1936.  .* 

{2?  JaJries  ^The  'Movement  to  Establish  a National  University  Prior 

•00  I80O:  A Documentary  History."  (Master's  thesis  at  the 

University  of  North,  Carolina,  1946 . ) 

““  '’a"eS  MadiS°n  in  Convention 

Hunt  and  Scott  (eds.)  DEBATES  IN  THE  FEDERAL  CONVENTION  OF  178? 

REPORTED  BY  JAMES  MADISON..  Washington:  Publications  of, the 
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Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1918.  -no.  26-28, 

U20,  56U-565.  "* 

r/ 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  James  Madison,  December  20,  1787. 

Paul  Leicester-  Ford.  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  IV.  p.  1>80. 

trt 

Agricultural  and  Manual  Labor  Schools  Are  PLecoimnended,  1787. 

THE  COLUMBIA  MAGAZINE,  or  MONTHLY  MISCELLANY,  April,  1787.  pp.  3 56-359. 

srs 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  on  a System  of  Public 
Education,  1786. 

D.  D.  Runes.  THE  SELECTED  WRITINGS  OF  BENJAMIN  RUSH.  New  York: 
Philosophical  Library,  Inc.,  19^-7 • PP.  98-100. 

Benjamin  Rush  on  Education. 

Benjainin  Rush.  Essay.  Philadelphia:  Thomas  Dobson*  1736. 

. Essay.  Philadelphia:  Prichard  and  Hall„  1787 ; Boston: 

Samel  Hall,  1787. 

s~*r 

Speech  in  the  Convention,  at  the  Conclusion  of  its • Deliberations  (September 
17,  1787). 

Albert  Henry  Smyth  (ed.)  THE  WRITINGS  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN . New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  ,1905-1907.  9 s 60 7-609. 

fc 

tl0n  the  Education  of  Youth  in  America.” 

Noah  YJebster . Essay.  A COLLECTION  OF  ESSAYS  AMD  FUGITIVE  WRITINGS . 
ON  MORAL,  HISTORICAL,  POLITICAL  AND  LITERARY  SUBJECTS.  Boston: 
I.  Thomas  and  E.  T.  Andrews,  1790.  pp.  1-37. 

sy 

Boston  School  Law  of  1789. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  CENTINEL.  September  19,  1789. 

$-? 

Boston’s  System  of  Public  Education. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  CENTINEL.  January  9,  1790. 

rj 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  on  the  Occupation  of  the  Teacher,  1790* 

' D*  D.  Runes  (ed.)  THE  SELECTED  WRITINGS  OF  BENJAMIN  RUSH.  New  York: 
Philosophical  Library,  I^c.,  19h7  • P»  Hi+. 

6* 

Jedidiah  Morse,  Pioneer  American  Geographer,  on  Imperfections  in  Geographies 
Dealing  with  America,  1789. 

Jedidiah  Morse.  Preface  to  THE  AMERICAN  GEOGRAPHY  % OR,  A VIEW  OF  THE 
PRESENT  STATE  OF  ALL  THE  EMPIRES,  KINGDOMS,  STATES,  AMD  REPUBLICS 
OF  THE  KNOWN  WORLD,  AND  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  IN 
PARTICULAR.  Second  edition.  London:  Printed  for  John  Stockdale, 

Piccadilly,  1792. 

! &/ 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  on  Proper  Amusements  and  Punishments  for  Schools,  1790. 

D.  D.  Runes  .(ed.),  THE  SELECTED  WRITINGS  OF  BENJAMIN  RUSH.  New  York:- 
Philosophical  Library,  Inc.,  1957 • pp.  IO6-HI1.. 

£ Z* 

Act  Providing  for  the  Support  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1789. 
Walter  Clark  (ed. ) THE  STATE  RECORDS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  XXV. 

pp.  2)4-25. 
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George  Washington  on  National  University , in  His  J?irst  Message  to  congress , 

January  8,  1790. 

ANNALS  OF  CONGRESS,  1st  Congress,  I.,  p.  970. 

President  Janes  Uadis  on  of  the  College  of  William  and  Many  Recommends 

Williams  "burg  as  Site  for  National  Univers  i ty , January,  1790.  ^ 

Letter  from  Madison  to  Edmund  Randolph,  c.  January  31,  1790.  WILLxAH 
AI:D  MARY  COLLEGE  QUARTERLY  HISTORICAL  MAGAZINE,  First  Series,  IX, 
pp.  133-13U.  (Not  to  he  confused  with  the  James  Madison  who 
later  became  President  of  the  United  States.) 

Extracts  from  Washington’s  First  Message  to  Congress,  January  8,  1790. 

THE  SPEECHES,  ADDRESSES  AMD  MESSAGES , OF  THE  SEVERAL  PRESIDENTS  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES.  Pliiladelphia : R.  Desilver,  1023.  pp.  36-37. 

Noah  Webster  Criticizes  the  Education  of  Americans  in  Europe,  1788. 

THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE,  May,  1786.  pp.  370-373. 

First  Copyright  Law  Enacted  by  Congress,  May  31,  1790. 

Richard  Peters  (ed.)  THE  PUBLIC  SCATHES  AT  LARGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA - Boston:  Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown,  1850. 

Vol.  I,  pp.  12U-126. 


To  David  Hartley  (Fniladelphia,  December  U,  1789). 

Albert  Henry  Srryth  (ed.)  THE  WRITINGS  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1905^1907*  IPs  72. 


New  York: 


Observations  Relative  to  the  Intentions  of  the  Original  Founders  of  the 
Academy  in  Philadelphia  (1789). 

Smyth.  10:  28-32. 

To  Ezra  Stiles  (Philadelphia,  March  9,  1790). 

Smyth . 10:  83-85. 

On  the  Slave-Trade  (To  the  Editor  of  the  Federal  Gazette,  March  23,  1790). 
Smyth.  10:  87-91. 

Some  Rules  of  Cokesbury  College,  Abingdon,  Maryland,  1792. 

THE  DOCTRINES  AMD  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN 
AMERICA.  Philadelphia:  Parry  Hall,  1792.  pp.  60-69,  passim. 

Mary  Wollstonecraft  on  Education  and  Other  Rights  of  Women,  1792. 

Mary  Wollstonecraft.  A VINDICATION  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN.  Intro- 
duction by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  London:  Walter  Scott, 

Paternoster  Row,  1891. 

. , 1 

’ I 

•‘Political  Inquiries:  to  Which  Is  Added,  a Plan  for  the  General  Establis lament 

of  Schools  throughout  the  United  States 

Robert  Coram.  Essay.  Wilmington;  Andrews  and  Brynberg,  1791. 

Report  of  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania  on  a 
School  System,  17 9k»  ■ f , 

J.  P.  Wickersham.  A, HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  Lancaster: 
Inquirer  Publishing  Co.,  1886.  pp.  262-263. 
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*7/  Washington  to  Edmund  Randolph,  December  15,  179k. 

John  C.  Fitzpatrick  ^ed.)  Tt±ii>  WRITINGS  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON . Washington : 
Government  Printing  Office , 19k0 . NXXxV,  pp.  59-60  j 


Washington  to  John  Adams  on  the  Removal  of  the  College  of  Geneva  to  Virginia, 
November  27  , 179k» 

Jared  Sparks.  THE  WRITINGS  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  XI.  pp.  1-C. 


George  Washington  to  Jedidiah  Morse,  1793. 

John  C.  Fitzgerald  (ed.)  WRITINGS  OF  WASHINGTON  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL 
MANUSCRIPT  SOURCFiS  17U5-1799.  Washington:  United  States 

Government  Printing  Office,  19U0.  XXXIII,  p.  12. 

William  B.  Sprague.  THE  LIFE  OF  JEDIDIAH  MORSE,  D.D.  (187U)-  p.  212. 


Creation  of  the  Connecticut  School  Fund. 

Act  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  179U. 


George,~13a^dngiK)n*to^UphxrnAdsms^^w'^thetoRemova3^pf'i'th:e?«Gollege^qf;vG,aneva-^tcr 
Virginia  j—17'9h . 

Jared-tlparks^«d-«^--^®AtRI2INfiS^‘GFy-GE^R&E"WASiiIi^GTON^XI-i,^-i''-'piri*3=l-2. 


The  Importance  of  the  Rising  Generation. 

Forbes,  Eli,  A.  M.  A Sermon,  Preached  at  the  Desire  of  the  Selectmen, 
and  the  Commi’r.  e for  Inspecting  the  Town  Schools,  ^ewburyport : 
Blunt  and  Marc.  ".7 95* 


V The  Importance  of  the  Early  and  Proper  Education  of  Children,  Both  as.  it 
Respects  Themselves  and  Mankind  in  General. 

Clark  Brown . A Sermon,  preached  at  Wareham,  Massachusetts,  March  31, 
1795.  Newbedford:  John  Spooner,  1795* 

r 

Resolution  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  on  Education  in  Europe, 
December  1,  1795*  ’ 

j)j  JOURNAL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES,  OF  THE  C GMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 

' 1795.  pp.  63-6U. 

ftj  Jared  Sparks  (ed.)  ’THE  WRITINGS  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  XI.  pp.  2U-25, 
*■  note. 
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George  Washington  on  Education  in  Europe,  1795* 

John  C.  Fitzpatrick  (ed.)  THE  WRITINGS  OF  G AGE  WASHINGTON.  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  .190h.  Vol.  pp.  1U9-150. 

George  Washington  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Federal  District  on  the  National 
University,  1795*  . 

Jared  Sparks  (ed.)  THE  WRITINGS' OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  XI.  pp.  Ik~l6. 

George  Washington  to  Congress  on  a National  University,  1796. 

Sparks.  XII,  pp.  71-72. 

The  New  York  Law  of  1795*  fcr  the  Encouragement  of  Schools. 

Robert  Francis  Seybolt  (ed.)  New  York  State  Local  History  Source 
1 Leaflets,  1919*  ' • ■ ' , 
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Organizing  a School  under  the  Mew  York  law  ox  1795- 

Robert  Francis  Seybolt  (transcriber).  Records  transcribed  from  A BOOK 

FOR  THE  KHTRSY  OF  SCHCOIS  II\T  THE  TOWN  OF  WES CHESTER , NEW  YORK. 

♦ 

The  Beginning  of  Public  Education  in  Albany. 

Reproduction  of  an  article  in  the  NEW  YORK  SUIT.,  1926. 


&<?  Jefferson  to  H.  D’lvernols.  con  Removal  of  College  of  Geneva  to  Virginia, 

" / February  6,  17 95* 

Paul  Leicester  Ford.'  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  VII.  pp.  2-6. 

^ Jefferson  to  Washington  on  Geneva  College,  February  23,  1795- 
^ Ibid. , Appendix:,  pp.  l*73-U7o. 
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Washington  to  Jefferson  on  Geneva  College,  ITarch  15,  1795* 
Ibid. , pp.  19-22. 
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An  Act  to  Establish  Public  Schools  in  Virginia,  1796. 


ACTS  PASSED  AT  A GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF. THE  C0M70NWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 
begun  November  8,  1796.  Chapter  I. 

Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address,  September  17,  1796. 

THE  SPEECHES,  ADDRESSES  AND  MESSAGES,  OF  THE  SEVERAL  PRESIDENTS  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES.  Philadelphia:  R.  Desilver,  1825.  pp.  36-37- 

George  Washington  Comments  on  Charlotte  and  Queen’s  College  (Museum) , 1795- 
John  C.  Fitzpatrick  (ed.)  THE  WRITINGS  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
Washington:  Government ' Printing  Office,  1901+.  IV,  p.  185.  ' 


^ k Jefferson  to  Mann  Page,  August  30,  1795* 

Paul  Leicester  Ford.  THE  WAITINGS  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  VII.  pp.  2U-25. 


General  Francis  Marion  on  Education,  About  1795- 

P.  Horror  and  M.  L.  Weems.  THE  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  FRANCIS  MARION.  . . 
. Philadelphia:  • J.  B,  Lippincott  & Company,  1856.  pp.  236-J|0, 
2).|6-2U7. 


& J St.  George  Tucker  on  Morse’s  Geography,  1795- 

WILLIAM  Ai-,D  MARY  QUARTERLY  HISTORICAL  PAPEPI  . II,  No.  I,  July,  If 
pp.  182-97- 

Judge  John  Tyler  to  Judge  St.  George  Tucker,  1795. 

' Ibid. , pp.  200-202. 


93. 


Jedidiah  Morse  Replies  to  St.  George  Tucker’  atter  on  Morse's  Geography,  1795- 
Original,  New  York  Public  Library. 

Photocopy,  Southern  Historical  Collection,  the  Library  of  the.  University 
of  North  Carolina.  ■ 

George- Washington  Regrets  the  Practice,  March  16,  1795- 

John  C.  Fitzpatrick  (ed.)  THE  WRITINGS  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON . 

Washington:  The  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  19I4.O. 

XXXIV,  p ll*9. 
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on  to  Governor  Robert  Brooke  of  Virginia,  March  16,  1795. 

■hn  C.  Fitzpatrick  (ed.)  THE  WRITINGS  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
Washington:  The  United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 

291*0.  XXXIV.  pp.  Il*9-l5l. 


A>i,  Washington  *bo  Alexander  Iiaird.it on ^ September  oy  1796. 

John  C.  Hamilton  (ed.)  THE  WORKS  OF  ALEXAKDER  HAYXiTOh «.  ITew  York: 
Francis  and  Company,  18^1,  VI.  pp.  lU9-l£0* 


/g  Washington  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Federal  City,  October  21,  1796. 
Fitzpatrick.  XXXV,  pp.  2l*8--2f?G. 


/*? 


Reply  of  the  Senate  on  national  University,  December  10,  1796. 
ANNALS  OF  CONGRESS,  l*th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  p.  1520. 


Commissioners  of  the  Federal  City  Memorialize  Congress, 
AMERICAN  STATE  PAPERS,  I'HSCELIMNEOUS,  l*th  Congress 
No.  91.  pp.  153-151*. 


December  21,  1796. 
, 2nd  Session, 


/ OC  Provisions  for  Religious  Freedom  in  Tennessee,  1796. 

Constitution  of  Tennessee,  1796,  Art.  XI,  Sec.  3 • '->r- > -riu-~i- , aij  ,r  , ,x  r, ,/ 

F.  if*  Thorpe.  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  CONSTITUTIONS.  Washington:  Government 

Printing  Office,  1909,  II.  p3  781*. 

■>  3 <i  3-  P-  '$<-)  <7  _ 

/dJ  New  York's  Act  for  the  “'Encouragement  of  Schools,  1795 • 

Thomas  E.  Finegan.  FREE  SCHOOLS:  A DOCIFGLMTARX  HISTORY  OF  THE  FREE 

SCHOOL  MOVEMENT  IN  HEW  YORE  STATE.  Albany:  University  of  the 

State  of  New  York.-  1921.  pp.  26-32. 

/>?  Connecticut  Establishes  the  First  Permanent  Public  School  Fund  in  the  United 
States,  1795. 

CONNECTICUT  ACTS  AND  LAWS,  1795.  P’S,  1*87-8 9. 

Also  F.  H.  Swift.  A HISTORY  OF'pITBLIC  PERMANENT  COMMON  SCHOOL  FUNDS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1795-1905.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & Co., 

Inc.,  1911. 


Mrr-Begtjettie-BiBeeursey- B&livered-at-the-EedieatieH-ef-Bristel 


Incorporating  Act  for  Hartford  Grammar  School. 

TI-IE  CONNECTICUT  C0URANT,  August  13,  1798. 


//* 

/// 


Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  on  the  Education  of  Women,  1798. 

D.  D.  Runes  (ed.)  ,cQn  the  Mode  of  Education  Proper  in  A Republic. u 

THE  SELECTED  WRITINGS  OF  BENJAMIN  RUSH.  New  York:  Philosophical. 

Library,  Inc.,  19l*7.  pp.  95-96.  ‘ , 

Provisions  for  Religious  Freedom  in  Georgia,  1777,  1789,  1793. 

Constitution  of  Georgia,  1777,  Art.  LVI. 

(V  1789,  Art.  IV,  Sec.  5.  - 

(VS  1798,  Art.  IV,  Sec.  10. 

F.  N«  Thorpe..  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  CONSTITUTIONS.  Wa  hington:  Government 

Printing  Office,  1909-  II,  p,.  781*. 

•• ; : p.  789.' 

' ' ’ ' . , pp.  800-1.  ! 
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The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  Repeals  the  Act  That  Erected  Liberty  Kail 
Academv  into  a College,  1798. 

ACT  PASSED  AT  A GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  CJrKOiA'ffiALTI-I  OF  VIRGINIA, 

1797.  P*  26. 

Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe  to  Ferdinand  Fairfax  of  Shannon  Hall,  Virginia, 

Hay  28,.  1798. 

Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe*  THE  JOURNAL  OF  LATROBE,  "with,  an  introduction 
by  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company , 1905* 

pp-;  65-82. 

John  Davis,  Tutor  from  England,  Has  a Lively  Interview  with  a South  Carolina 
Planter  and  His  Wife , 1797 • 

John  Davis.  TRAVELS  OF  FOUR.  YEARS  AND  A HALF  IK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OF  AMERICA.  England,  1805.  Mew  York:  Henry  Kolt  and  Co.,  inc., 

with  an  introduction  by  A.  J.  Morrison,  1909*  pp.  51-58. 

Proposal  to  Demonstrate  the  Necessity  of  a National  Institution  in  the 
United  States  of  America^,  for  the  Education  of  Children  of  Both  Sexes.  To 
Which  Is  Joined,  a Project  of  Organization,  etc.  (Philadelphia,  1797) 

Amiable -Louis -Ruse  de  Lafitte  du  CourteiX.  Essay.  Philadelphia: 

G.  Becombaz,  1797* 

An  Essay  on  the  Best  System  of  Liberal  Education,  Adapted  to  the  Genius  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Comprehending  also,  an  Uniform  General 
Plan  for  Instituting  and  Conducting  Public  Schools,  In  This  Country,  on 
Principles  of  the  Most  Extensive  Utility.  To  Which  Is  Prefixed,  an  Address 
to  the  Legi.  ' Riu'e  of  Maryland  on  That  Subject  (Philadelphia,  1799)* 

Samuel  Knox.  Essay.  Baltimore:  Warner  and  Hanna,  1799. 

Remarks  on  Education:  Illustrating  the  Close  Connection  Between  Virtue  and 

Wisdom.  To  Which  Is  Annexed,  A System  of  Liberal  Education. 

Samuel  Harrison  Smith,  A.  M*  Essay.  Philadelphia:  Printed  for 

John  Ormrod.  1798. 

George  Washington  Gives  His  Share's  in  the  Potomac  Company  for  the  National 
University,  1799* 

Jared  Sparks  (ed.).  THE  WRITINGS  OF  GEORGS  WASHINGTON,  ^1,  p.  570v573* 
From  the  will  of  George  Washington. 

Eugene  E.  Fnussing.  THE  ESTATE  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  DECEASED.' 

Boston:  Little,  Brown,  and  Company,  1927*  PP*  U7-5l* 

Petition  for  Free  Schools  in  Rhode  Island. 

Petition  of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers  Association,  of  Providence,  1799* 
Charles  Carroll.  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  RHODE  ISLAND.  Providence,  1918. 
pp.  77-70.  . - 

How  the  Day  in  School  in  Middlesex  County,  Connecticut,  Was  Spent,-  1799. 

Visitors  and  Overseers  of  Schools,  CODE  OF  REGULATIONS,  May  7,  1799. 
AMERICAN  ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION,  VII,  January,  1837.  pp.  17-20. 

uPeter  Parley,r  (Samuel  G , Goodrich)  Describes  a Typical  Rural  School  in 
New  England.  Around  1800.  11 

Clifton  Johnson.  OLD-TIME.  SCHOOLS  AMD  SCHOOL-BOOKS.  New  York:  The 

1/Ia.cmillan  Co.,  1901*.  pp*  116-117 . 
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The  Les3.sls.ture  of  North  Carolina  Repeals  the  Law  Appropriating  Escheats 
for  the  Suooort  of  the  University,  18 00. 

Iredell.  THE  PUBLIC  ACTS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  If 

p.  150.  1800. 

Pierre  Samuel  Bu  Pont  de  Nemours  on  Natrona!  University,  1800. 

B.  G.  Bu  Pont  (trans.)  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA.  University  of  Delaware,  1923 . pp 

Joel  Barlow  to  Jefferson,  September  If?,  l800. 

())  Leon  Howard.  THE  CONNECTICUT  WITS.  Chicago:  The  University  of 

^ Chicago  Press,  1943*  p.  327. 

/>  } James  W.  Kill.  THE  MOVEMENT  TO  ESTABLISH  A NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  PRIOR 
' TO  i860:  A DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY.  (lister's  thesis.  University  of 

North  Carolina,  19ix6.)  pp.  78ff. 

Correspondence  Between  Jefferson  and  du  Pont  on  National  Education,  1800. 
Dumas  ITalone  (ed.)  COPJEESPOITDKNCE  BETWEEN  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  Ax-3)  ' 
PIERPuE  SAMUEL  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 

Company,  1930.  pp.  8-26. 

Reverend  James  Madison,  President  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
Comments  to  Jefferson  on  Jedidiah  Morse,  February  1,  1800. 

WTT.T.-T flF-'AMT)  MARY  COLLEGE  QUARTERLY  HISTORICAL  MAGAZINE,  Series  2, 

Vol.  Vj',  p.  lUo. 

Notes  on  Education  in  the  United  States  in  the  Year  1800. 

Peter  Oliver.  Essay.  New  York:  The' New  York  Public  library,  19UU. 

John  Chavis,  Negro,  Is  Engaged  as  Missionary  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbj'terian  Church,  1801. 

ACTS  AND  PROCEEDINGS,  1801,  p.  7. 

Pennsylvania  Makes  Provision,  for  uThe  Education  of  the  Poor  C-ratIs,n  1802. 

J.  P.  Wicker  sham.  A HISTORY OF  EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  Lancaster: 
Inquirer  Publishing  Co.,  1886.  pp.  2o3-26U. 

The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia,  Certifies 
to  the  Freedom  of  John  Chavis,  1802. 

Order  Book  No*  6,  p.  10. 

J.  0.  Ballach . A HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY  IN  VIRGINIA,  p.  110. 

The  Senatus  Academicus  Reports  a Plan  of  Education  for  the  University  of 
Georgia,  November  27,  1800. 

()J  Minutes  of  the  SENATUS  ACADEMICUS  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 
/^Verified  typescript  copy  in  the  Library  of  that  institution,  Vol.  1, 

V . 1799-1803,  pp.  16-19.  - ' 

Typescript  copy  of  that  copy  is  in  the  Southern  Historical  Collection, 
University  of  North  Carolina, 

Collegiate  Degrees  Conferred  at  Commencement,  1802 , 

MINERVA;  OR  ANTI-JACOBIN.  Raleigh,  N.C.,  August  29,  1803. 
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An  Address,  from  an  Instructor  to  His  Scholars. 

Samuel  Pettis.  • Address.  Windham:  John  Byrne,  1804. 

Essay  on  the  Subject  of  Education^  Together  with  a Few  Propositions,  of  a 
Practical  Nature,  to  he  Adopted  by  Our  Respective  Churches,  for  tne  Purpose 
of  Promoting  Moral  and  Religious  Knowledge  among  the  Rising  Generation. 

Anon..  Essay.  Litchfield:  T.  Collier  & Son,  (lB05?). 

The  Beginnings  of  Public  Education  in  New  York  City . 

“Address'*  published . in  Hew  York  City  papers  of  May,  1805. 

Reproduced  in  Bourne,  Win.  0.  HISTORY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SOCIETY  CF 
THE  CITY  OF  HEW  YORK.  New  York,  1870. 

Joseph  Caldwell,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,to  Jedidiah 
Morse,  1805* 

The  original  of  this  letter  is  in  the  Princeton  University  Library. 

Copy  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Provisions  for  Pv.eligious  Freedom  in  Louisiana,  1804. 

Act  of  Congress  erecting  the  territories  of  Louisiana  and  Orleans,  1804. 
F.  N.  Thorpe.  FEDERAL  AND  STATE . CONSTITUTIONS . Washington:  Government 

Printing  Office,  1909*  III.  p.  1365 « 

Proposal  for  Establishing  a University  in  Virginia  by  Subscriptions,  Lottery 
and  a Luxury  Tax,  1805« 

THE  RICHMOND  ENQUIRER,  December  6,  l80£. 

North  Carolina's  “Dartmouth  College  Case,'1  1805. 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  V.  FOY  AND  BISHDP,  in 

. NORTH  CAROLINA  REPORTS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CONFERENCE,  Vol.  5.  PP-  57ff < 
Edgar  W.  Knight.  “North  Carolina's ‘Dartmouth  College  Case'. 11  JOURNAL 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  XIX,  March,  19U8.  pp.  116-122. 

The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  RoUnacts  the  Law  Providing  for  the  Support 
of  the  University  of  that  State  by  Escheats , l0o5« 

LAWS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1805,  p.  2. 

SHpe*'taHee-e#rBdueatieny-511uetrated-iH-an~©5?atieHy-Bela¥e3Ped-''6e*:et»e-th© 

President  Jefferson  to  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  November 

lit,  1806. 

Paul  Leicester  Ford.  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  VIII.  p.  482, 
note. 

Albert  Gallatin  to  President  Jefferson,  November  16,  1806. 

Henry  Adams.  THE  WRITINGS  OF  ALBERT  GALLATIN.  Philadelphia-:  J.  B. 

Lippincott  and  Company,  1879.  p.  319. 

National  University  in  Jefferson's  Message  to  Congress,  December  2,  1806. 
ANNALS  OF  CONGRESS,  yth  Congress,  2nd  Session,  pp.  14-15. 

Character  of  the  Boston  Schools  of  1803-07. 

Edward  Everett.  COLLECTED  ORATIONS.  Boston;  1850-59. 
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The.  Inroortation  of  Slaves  Is  Prohibited,  1808. 

. U.  S.  STATUTES  AT  LARGE,  II,  p.  h26. 

Sermon,  delivered  at  Trinity  Church,  September  22p.d,  1809,  before  the 
Members  of  the  Boston  Female  Asylum,  Being  Their  Minth  Anniversary. 

J.  S.  J.  Gardiner,  A.  M.  Sermon.  Boston:  Munroe,  Francis  & Parker, 

1809. 

Virginia  Establishes  a Literary  Fund  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,  1810. 

ACTS  OF  TEE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  VIRGINIA,  1809-1810,  p.  15. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Declines  to  Sell  Lottery  Tickets  for  the  Benefit  of  East 
Tennessee  College  and  Gives  Its  Trustees  Some  Counsel,  1810.  . ■ 

f/J  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,'  Memorial  Edition,  XI,  pp.  386-88. 
rjj  Also  in  Jefferson's  "Thoughts  on  Lotteries,"  given  in  Thomas  Jefferson 
' Randolph's  MEMOIR,  C ORRES PONDENCE , AND  MISCELLANIES,  FROM  THE 

PAPERS  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  IV,  pp.  U28-U37. 

James  Madison  to  Congress  on  National  University,  December  5,  1810. 

ANNALS  OF  CONGRESS’,  9th— S©Hg5?©BGy— 2nd— SeseieHy— ppv— l5v 

11th  Congress,  3rd  Session,  p.  llu 

The  Pennsylvania  Pauper  School .Laws  of  18 02-18 09. 

Act  copied  from  J.  P.  Wickersham.  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 
Lancaster,  1886.  pp.  263-66. 

A School  of  about  1810. 

As  described  by  a teacher,  in  a letter  to  the  ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION, 

October,  1831.  pp.  U68-U72-. 

The  South  Carolina  Orphan  and  Indigent  School  Law  of  l8ll. 

GENERAL  STATUTES  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  Vol.  V,  . p.  6U0. 

Stoddard.  BACKGROUND  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  . 

University  of  South  Carolina  Bulletin  No.  l£0.  l82lt. 

Report  of  Select  Committee  on  President  Madison's  Message,  February  18,  1811. 
ANNALS  OF  CONGRESS,  11th  Congress,  3rd  Session,  pp.  976-977. 

South  Carolina's  First  State-Wide  Public  School  Legislation,  1811. 

Cooper.  STATUTES  AT  LARGE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  V,  pp.  639-6U 1. 

The  State  of  New  York  Provides  for  Common  Schools  and  for  a State  Superintendent, 

1812.  • 

LAWS  OF  NEW  YORK,  for  1812,  chapter  CCXLII  (Passed  June  19,  1812. 

Thomas  E.  Finegan.  FREE  SCHOOLS:'  A DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  FREE 

SCHOOL  MOVEMENT  IN , NEW-  YORK  STATE . Albany:  University  of  the  State 

of  New  York,  1921.  pp.1  1*3-51.  - 

The  Importance  of  Education,. 

Report  of  a Special  Committee  to  . the  New  York  Legislature,  Februarv 
lU,  1812.  '•  ’ • ' . ’>  ..  . 

R^andall.  COMMON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  Troy,  1851, 

•'  / pp.  10-11.  • Giv,-.. 
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i Thomas  Jefferson  to  John  Adams  on  '‘Natural  Aristocracy, " October  28,  1813o 

A.  E.  Bergh.  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  XIII,  pp.  396-L03. 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  Peter  Car r,  September  7*  l8llu 
' * ( / J Saul  K.  Padover.  A JEFFERSON  PROFILE.  The  John  Bay  Company,  Inc., 

po.  237-2U3. 

'(tJ  Philip  S.  Foner.  BASIC  WRITINGS  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  pp.  730-735. 
EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA,  AS  CONTAINED  IN  THE. 
LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  AND  JOSEPH  C.  CABELL.  Richraond: 

J.  W.  Randolph,  1856. 


/r? 


History-  of  the  United  States,  from  Their  First  Settlement  as  Colonies,  to 
the  Close  of  the  War  with  Great  Britain  in  1815.  To  Which  Are  Added 
Questions,  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools. 

New  York:  Collins,  Keese  & Co.,  1838.  1 , 
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President  Madison  Again  Recommends  National  University,  December  I5j  1815* 
ANNALS  OF  CONGRESS,  lUt-h  Congress,  1st  Session,  p.  18. 

The  Schools  of  Boston  about  1790-1815* 

Wm.  B.  Fowle,  Memoir  of  Caleb  Bingham.  Barnard's  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF 
EDUCATION,  Vol.  V,  pp.  325-33U* 

Jefferson's  Reply  to  Governor  Plumer  on  the  Dartmouth  College  Case,  1816. 

A.  E.  Bergh  (ed.)  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  XV,  pp.  U6-U? . 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  Dupont  de  Nemours,  April  2ht  1816. 

Saul  K.  Padover.  A JEFFERSON  PROFILE.  The  John  Day  Company,  Inc. 

pp.  271-275.  ' V 

A Bill  for  National  University,  February'"  20,  1816. 

ANNAIS  OF  CONGRESS,  ll+th  Congress,  1st  Session,  pp.  1031-1032. 

President  Madison  Again  Recommends  National  University,  December  3,  I8l6. 
ANNALS  OF- CONGRESS,  lUth  Congress,  2nd  Session,  p.  lU«  • 

The  Committee  Makes  Favorable  Report  on  National  University,  December  11,  1816. 
AIR'JALS  OF  CONGRESS,  lUth  Congress,  2nd  Session,  pp.  257-260. 

1 t 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  Colonel  Charles  Yancey,  January  6,  1816.  ’ 

Paul  Leicester  Ford.  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  X,  p.  b° 

Observations  oh  the  Education  of  Childrenj  and  Hints  to  Young  People  on  the 
Duties  of  Civil  Life.  . . • , 

James  Mott.  Essay.  New-York:  Samuel  Wood  <k  Sons.,  1816. 

Early  Lancasterian  Schools . in  Philadelphia,  1817. 

AURORA  GENERAL  ADVERTISER.  Philadelphia,  August  21,  1817.  ' 

Circular  Letter  from  Governor  Wilson  G.  Nichols  of  Virginia  on  a System  of 
Education  for  That  State,  l8l6— and  five  replies. 

’ SUNDRY  DOCUMENTS,.  ON  THE' SUBJECT  OF,  A SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  FOR 
. THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA.  Richmond,  1817.  ■'  , . 
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Bill  for,  a System  of  Primary  Schools,  Academies,  Colleges  and  a University 
for  Virginia,  1817. 

SUNDRY  DOCUMENTS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  A' SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  FOR 
THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA.  Richmond,  1817.  pp»  35-U9. 

Bill  Tor  National  University,  1817. 

ANNALS  OF  CONGRESS,  llith  Congress,  2nd  Session,  pp.  257-260. 

Richard  H.  Wilde  of  Georgia  Moves  That  the  Committee  Be  Discharged  and  Makes 
Speech  on  National  University,  March  3,  1817. 

ANNALS  OF  CONGRESS,  llj.th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  pp.  1063—  IO6I4.. 

Provisions  for  Religious  Freedom  in  Mississippi,  1817. 

Mississippi’s  Declaration  of  Rights,  1817- 

F.  M.  Thorpe.  FEDERAL  AMD  STATE  CONSTITUTIONS.  Washington: 

Government  Printing  Office,  1 909.  IV,  p.  2033. 

Thomas  Jefferson  on  the  Education  of  Women,  1818. 

Paul  Leicester  Ford.  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  X,  pp.  10ij.-106, 

The  Establishment  of  Primary  Schools  in  Boston-. 

Jos.  M.  Wightman.  ANNAIS  OF  THE  BOSTON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CCIMITTEE. 
Boston:  i860,  pp.  33-3b» 

Report  of  the  Rockfish  Gap  Commission  (Thomas ' Jefferson,  Chairman)  to 
Locate  the  Site  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  I8l8. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA  AS  CONTAINED  IN  THE 

LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  AND  JOSEPH  C.  CABELL.  Richmond:  J. 

W.  Randolph,  1856.  pp.  U32~li.7 . 

Report  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey  to  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  1817. 

C P SENATE  JOURNAL,  1817-18.  pp.  30-Ii2,  h9. 

(LJ  Charles  L.  Coon.  'THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA: 
' DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY,  1790— I81i0.  Raleigh:  Edwards  and  Broughton 

Printing  Company,  1908.  I,  pp.  123-Ilj.6. 

( (Preceding  preliminary  report)  Coon,  pp.  105-11. 

(C/J  (Plans  for  internal  improvements  for  North  Carolina)  NORTH  AMERICAN 
REVIEW,  XXX,  January,  1821.  pp.  16-37. 

Provisions  for  Religious  Freedom  in  Alabama  819. 

Alabama’s  Declaration  of  Rights,  181^ 

N.  Thorpe t.  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  CONS  JUTIONS . ' Washington: 

Government  Printing  Office,  .1909-  I.  p.  97. 

The  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  v.  Wo odwf  d,  181$?;* 

1+  Wneaton  U.  S.,  lj.63ff.  . 

tP  Walter  F.  Dodd.  .GASES  AND  OTHER  .AUTHORITIES  OH  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 
n St.  Paul,  Minn.:  .West  Publishing  Co.,  1937.  pp.  1306-16. 

( "IJ  Also  Albert  Frank  Gegenheimer . WILLIAM  SMITH:  EDUCATOR  AND  CHURCflMAJ  . 

Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  19li3. 

Congressional  Objections  to  the  Proposal  to  Grant  Public  Lands  for  the 
Endowment  of  State  Universities,  1819.  1 

• AMERICAN  STATE . PAPERS,  : PUBLIC . LAl’JpS , III,  p.  363. 
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J.  Marion  Sims,  Fame. ^ , .erican-  Surgeon  and  Gynecologist,  Tells  of  His 

Early  Education  in  South  Carolina,  1819 . 

J.  Marion  Sims.  THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE.  Edited  by  H.  Marion-Sims. 
Hew  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1885 • pp.  5U-63. 

/ZV 

Regulations  for  the  Schools  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  1820. 

Report  of  a committee  appointed  to  revise  the  regulations  for  the  schools. 
Given  in  CENTENNIAL  REPORT  OF  UBS  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE,  1899-1900.  pp.  U2-h3. 

/gr 

Rules  and  Contract  for  Governing  a School  in  South  Carolina,  1820. 

Typescript  copy  furnished  'by  Superintendent  J.  G.  Richards,  Jr., 

Camden  City  Schools,  and  verified  by  Mr.  H.  L.  "Watson,  Greenwood. 
The  rules  were  found  among  the  papers  of  Mr , Wats  on 1 s great- 
grandfather, EljLhu  Watson.  The  document  forms  a sort  of  contract 
between  G.  S.  Warren  and  John  M.  Golding  and  Elihu  Watson  on  the 
management  of  the  school. 

/ZC 

Horace'  Greeley  on  ’'Turning  ©ut"  the  Teacher  in  Hew  England  About  1820, 
Clifton  Johnson.  ' OLD-TIME  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-BOOKS.  New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901;.  pp.  123-126. 

For  an  account  of  the  "turn  out1'  'af  a teacher  in  Georgia  about  1800, 
see  A.  B.  Longstreet's  GEORGIA  SCENES.  New  York:  Harper  & 

Bros.,  1850.  pp.  73-81. 

/%7 

Early  American  State  School  Legislation. 

Digest  of  legislation,  compiled  from  state  histories. 

/ Pi?  A Comparison  of  Collegiate  Rules  at  Harvard,  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  1820's.  " 


Roy  J.  Honeywell . THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON.  Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1931.  pp.  279-280. 

Sight  Letters  to  and  from  Joseph  Lancaster,  1819-20. 

Letters  used  by  permission  of  the  American’  Antiquarian  Society, 
.Worcester,  Mass. 

/9e> 

Schools  in  Wyoming  Valley  Before  the  Awakening. 

Aletter  printed  in  THE  WILKES -3ARRE  (PA.)  RECORD,  in  18 93,  and  written 
by  Mrs.  M.  L.  T.  Hartman..; 

/!/ 

Report  of  a Lancastrian  School  Visiting  Committee. 

' C»  C.  Ellis.  IAN C AS-TRIAN  SCHOOLS  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  Philadelphia,  1907. 

p.  57.  - 

/ft 

Address  to  the  Graduates  of  the  South-Carolina  College,  December,  1021. 
. Thomas  Cooper,  M.  D.  Address.  Colupibia:  D.  Faust.  1821. 

/93 

An  Address  Delivered  before  the  Maine  Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Apprentices  Library,  Thursday  Evening,  8th  Nov.  1821. 
Grenville  Me  lien.  Address.  Portland:  Argus  Office  bv  T.  Todd  &’ 

Co.,  1821. 

Board  of  Regents  of  Hew  York  May  Charter  Lancaster ian  Schools.,  1821.  , 

STATUTES  AT- LARGE  OF  THE  STATE  OF;  NEW  YORK,  I,  p.  I4.H.  ‘ 

'fS 

The  Establishment  of  theFirst  American  High  School.  . 

REPORT  OF, THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  TO, JTPE  T0WH  MEETING  OF  BOSTON,  January,  1821. 
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Provisions  for  Religious  Freedom,. in  Florida. 

Constitution  of  Florida,  1838,  Art,.  X,  Sec.  3. 

F.  N.  Thorpe.  FEDERAL  AND  STATS  CONSTITUTIONS.  Washington: 

Government  Printing  Office,  1909.  I,  p.  66U. 

James  Madison  to  W.  T.  Barry,  August  J4,  1822. 

Gaillard  Hunt.  WRITINGS  OF  JAMES  MADISON,  IX,  p.  103. 

A Private  Lancastrian  School  in  North  Carolina.  , 

An  advertisement  in  the  WESTERN  CMiOLINIAN,  Centre,  Iredell  County, 

North  Carolina,  November  8,  1822. 

Daniel  Webster  on  Education. 

Barnard.  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,  Vol.  I,  1856,  pp.  591-592. 

An  Address  to  Men  of  Science:  Calling  upon  Them  to  Stand  Forward  and  Vindicate 

the  Truth  from  the  Foul  Grasp  and  Persecution  of  Superstition ; and  Obtain  for 
the  Island  of  Great  .Britain  the  Noble  Applelation  of  the  Focus  of  Truth  j 
Whence  Mankind  Shall  Be  Illuminated,  and  the  Black  .and  Pestiferous  Clouds 
of  Persecution  and  Superstition  Be.  Banished  from  the  Face  of  the  Earthy 
as  the  Only  Sure  Prelude  to  Universal  Peace  and  Harmony  among  the  Human 
Race.  In  Which  a Sketch  of  a Proper  System  for  the  Education  of  Youth,  Is 
Submitted  to  Their  Judgment . 

Richard  Carlile.  Address.  Second  Edition.  London:  R.  Carlile,  1822. 

Observations  on  the  Principles  of  Correct  Education. 

J.  Heyworth . Essay.  Second  Edition.  Buff aloe : Published  by  the 

Author,  1823. 

Address  of  the  President  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  to  the  Graduates, 
at  the  Commencement,  December  1,  1823. N 

Columbia,  S.  C.:  Printed  at  the  Gazette  Office,  1823. 

The  Boston  School  System  in  1823. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  PURSUED  AT  THE  FREE  SCHOOLS  IN  BOSTON,  Boston, 

182 3 j 56pp. 

A Methodist  Minister  of  Charleston  Is  "Pumped11  for  Teaching  Negroes,  1823. 

THE  raSLBTAH  REPOSITORY,  Vol.  Ill,  182 3.  pp.  162-163. 

Addle  Grace  Wardle . HISTORY'  BF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  MOVEMENT  IK  THE 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  p5  ljB. 

James  G.  Carter  on  "This  Wretched  Mockery11  of  Education  in  Massachusetts, 

18214..  • 

"Essays  on  Popular  Education." 

CLD  SOUTH  LEAFLETS,  VI,  No.  135,  PP*  201,  220,  2ll;-2l6. 

Advertisement  for  the  Opening  of  Indiana  State  Seminary  Which  Developed 
into  Indiana  University,  102 14. 

■ THE  INDIANA  REPUBLICAN  (Madison),  January  7,  I82I4. 

"Why  the  District  System  Displaced  the  Township . 

W.  A.  Rawles . . CENTRALIZING.  TENDENCIES  IN  THE  ADMINSTRATI ON  OF  INDIANA. 

• New  York,  1903.  pp.  29,-30. 
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Decline  ox'  Free  Schools  in  Massachusetts. 

Janes  G.  Carter.'  LETTERS  TO  THE  HON.  TOXLIAM  PRESCOTT , L.L.D.,  ON  • 

' the  FREE  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  ’WITH  REMARKS  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  . 

OF  INSTRUCTION ♦ Boston,  l82iw . 123  PP- 

Triumphs  of  Intellect*  A Lecture,  Delivered.  October,  l82!j..  In  the  Chapel 
of  Waterville  College. 

Stephen  Chapin,  D.  D.  Waterville William  Hastings,  Kov.,  1824. 

An  Oration,  Pronounced  at  New— Haven , before  the  Connecticut  Alpha  oi  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  September  13,?  1825* 

James  Gould.  Oration.  Hew— Haven:  T.  G.  Woodward  and  Co»,  1825 • 

A New  York  Rate  Bill  of  1825. 

Copied  verbatim  et  punctuatim  from  a written  document  of  the  period, 
obtained  by  Reisner. 

An  Institution  to  Prepare  Teachers. 

James  G.  Carter.  Essay  VI  of  ESSAYS  ON  POPULAR  EDUCATION,  published 
in  the  Boston  Patriot,  with  the  signature  of  Franklin,  In  the  winter 
of  I82ii-182£.  This  essay,  February  10  and  l£,  1825- 

Captain  Alden  Partridge1  s Arguments  for  Military  Education,  c.  1825* 
1CCSCELLA1IIES,  Vol.  g,  No.  17. 

A Teacher’s  Contract’ in  Texas,  1825* 

Frederick  Eby.  EDUCATION  IN  TEXAS-:  SOURCE  MATERIALS.  University  of 

Texas  Bulletin,  No.  18214.,?  April-  2 5,  1918a  p.  9b o 

An  Early  Educational  “Survey,*  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College  (Now  University) 
of  South  Carolina,  1825.  . • 

Original,  lost. 

(V  Copy  by  Dr.  Yates  Snowden,  in  the  South  Caroliniana  Library  (the 
University  of  South  Carolina). 

/>>  Later  surveys  in  Setphen  Elliott  and  James  H.  Thornwell,  REPORTS  OR 
1 ■ ' THE  FREE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  TO  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBIff  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

18U0. 

A Discourse  on  Popular  Educate. on,  1826. 

Char3.es  Fenton  Mercer.  Discourse.  Princeton,  N.  J.  : D.  A.  Barren- 

stein,  1026. 

Microcopy  in  Southern  Historical  Collection,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Difficulties  Beset  the  Monitorial  Schools. 

Report  of  a Special  Committee,  Philadelphia,  December  20,  1826. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS 'OF  THE  CONTROLLERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF.  THE 
FIRST  DISTRICT  OF ’THE  STATS  OF  PE1©ISYLVANIA,  1026. 

Observations  on  the  Growth  of  the  Mind . 

Sampson  Reed.  Essay.  Boston:  Cummings,  Hilliard  and  Company,  1826. 
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Address,  Delivered  before  the  Philological  Society  of  Middlebuxy  College, 
on  the  Evening  of  the  IJrth  August. 

Jonathan  C.  Southmayd.  Address.  Montpelier:  E.  P.  Walton,  1826. 


y y / An  Address  Delivered  at  Pembroke,  in- Presence  of  the  School  Committee, 
the  Ins  true  ters,  the  Parents  ,■  and  the  Children  of  the  Several  Schools  i 
That  Town,  January  6,  1827. 

Morrill  Allen.  Address.  Plymouth:  Allen  Danfcrth,  1827. 


m 


£ ) Prospectus  of  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  COGRANT,  March  $3  182 7 < 


222-  The  Massachusetts  High-School  Law  of  1827. 

LAWS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS , January  Session,  1827,  Chapter  CXLIII. 


) o *2  Superintendent  A.  G.  Flagg  of  the  Common  Schools  of  New  York  on  Lack  of 
' Good  Salaries  of  Teachers,  1828. 

’‘Improvement  of  Common  Education.11  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION, 
III,  p.  ii36. 


52  V The  Pennsylvadan  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Schools  Declares  Its 
Purposes,  1828. 

J.,P.  Wickersham.  A HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  Lancaster: 
Inquirer  Publishing  Co.,  1886.  pp.  296-298. 


2,^^  Josiah  Holbrook  Proposed  a Constitution  for  the  Lvceum,  1828. 
, AMERICAN  J OTJRNAL  OF  EDUCATION,  III.  p.  $03. 


De  Witt  Clinton  and  the  Work  of  the  New  York  Public  School  Society. 

E.  A.  Fitzpatrick.  THE  EDUCATIONAL  VIEWS  AND  WORK  OF  DE  WITT  CLINTON . 

pp.  101-102. 


Report  on  the  New  York  Lancastrian  Schools. 

_ Report  on  Monitorial  Instruction  to  the  Boston  School  Committee, 

•'  _ Boston,  1828.  ' , 


ySi/ft  Review  of  the  Mayor's  Report,  on  the  Subject  of  Schools,  , so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  High  School  for  Girls.  • , 

■ E.  Bailey.  Essay.  Boston:  Bowles  & Dearborn,  1828. 


The  Effects  of  Education  upon  a Country  Village. 

G.  W.  Blagden.  Address.  Boston:  T.  R.  Marvin,  1828, 


Report  of  a Sub— Committee  of  the  School  Committee  Recommending  Various 
Improvements  in  the  System  of  Instruction  in  the  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools 
of  This  City.  Boston:  Press  of  Nathan  Hale,  1828. 


The  Large  Extent  of  the  Subjects  of  Knowledge,  a Motive  to  Diffidence  ' 

! and  Humility. 

f c-  Wellbeioved.  Address.  , York:  Hargrove,  Gawthorp,  and  Hargrove,  1828, 

& 9 'r- 

System  of  Education’ Proposed  for  the  Improvement  of  Common  Schools. 

Amos  Eaton,  A.  . M.  Address.  Albany:  Webs  ters  and  Skinners,  1829, 


'&30  Suggestions  Respecting  Improvements  in  Education,,  Presented  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  and  Published  at  Their  Request. 

Catharine  E.  Beecher.  Hartford:  .Packard  & Butler,  1829. 
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2~  *?*/  Catalogue  of  the  Officers,  Teachers,  and  Pupils,  of  the  Hartford  Female 
Seminary,  for  the  Tito  Terms  of  1829. 


Work  of  the  Infant  Schools  Described. 

William  Russell.  AH  ADDRESS  ON  INFANT  SCHOOLS.  Boston,  1829. 


Z.5JL  Questions  Addressed  by  the  Working  Men  of  Philadelphia  to  Candidates  for 
the  Legislature,  1829. 

HEW  YORK  FREE  ENQUIRER,  October  7,  1829. 

Commons  and  others  (eds.)  A D0CLP3RHTARY  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY,  V.  pp.  93,  9k* 


2-~3?  Samuel  Read  Hall  on  "The  Requisite  Qualifications  of  an  Instructor, " 1829, 
Arthur  D.  Wright  and  George  E.  Gardner  (eds.)  HALL'S - LECTURES  OH 
SCHOOL-KEEPING . Hanover,  N.  H. : Dartmouth  Press,  1929.  pp. 

63-68.  ■* 


2^? 


An  Open  Letter  Against  Schools  and  internal  Imorovements , 1829. 

in  THE  RALEIGH  (NORTH  CAROLINA)  REGISTER,  November  9,  1829. 


Arkansas  Provides  for  Leasing  Lands  for  the  Support  of  Schools  within  Each 

f -rvs  Vi  -w  a 4-  Vn  rH  ^ <L  ^ - — - - n O A o 


Township  of  the  Territory,  1829. 

ACTS  PASSED  AT  THE  SIXTH  SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 
TERRITORY  OF  ARKANSAS,  1829,,  pp.  127-131. 


Z.t/0 


Tennessee  Established  a System  of  Common  Schools,  1830. 

ACTS  PASSED  AT  THE  STATED  SESSION  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLE 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE,  1829,  po.  ll|.0-lL>7 . 


Report  of  the  Working-Men 1 s Committee  of  Philadelphia. 

. WORKING-MAN'S  ADVOCATE,  of  New  York,  March  6,  1830. 
MECHANICS'  FREE  PRESS,  of  Philadelphia . 


2-yz.  Messages  of  Governors  of  States  on  Education,  1831. 
AMERICAN  ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION,  I,  p.  131. 


The  Origin  and  Early  Years  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  1830. 

Albert  E.  Winship.  . "The  American  Institute  of  Instruction . 11  .National 
Education  Association,  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  VOLUME,  1837-1906. 
pp.  2+57-61.  • ' 


Pestalozzian  Department  in  a Kentuclcv  School,  1830. 

PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  REV . MR.  PEERS 'S  SCHOOL....  Lexington;  Joseph  G. 
Norwood,  1830.  p.  l5. 


Joseph  Gales,  Whig  Editor  of  a Raleigh  Newspaper,  Fraises  Chavis  and  His 
School,  1830. 

THE  RALEIGH' -REGISTER,  April  22,  1830. 


Stephen  Girard  Provides  for  a College  in  Philadelphia  for  "Poor  Male  White 
Orphans,  1830.  . ' 

Items  XX-XXII  of  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard,  Feb.  16,  1830.  Cop^r  . 
provided  by  Gir ary  College.  c/- 


^ Platform  of  the  Boston  Working  Men's  Party,  1830. 

M BOSTON  COURIER,  August'  28,  1830. 

Commons  and  others  (eds.)  A DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY,  V,  pp.  168-189.  - * 
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Public  Schools  Hot  a Province  of  Government,  1830. 

PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  GAZETTE,  July  12,  1830. 

Commons  and  others  (eds.)  A DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  .AMERICAN' INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY,  V,  pp.  108-10?. 

G An  Argument  Against  Public  Schools,  l830„ 

Ibid.,  July  10,  1830. 

Ibid. , V,  pp.  107-103. 

Economic  Status  in  Ohio  in  1830. 

Routledge,  R.  M.  EVERYDAY  BCCKCMICS,  pp.  22-23.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  Boston,  1929. 


The  American  Change  in  Social  Philosophy. 

*"  william  F.  Russell.  B:  ALIHUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  . 

Columbia  University,  1931,  p.  12. 

zrz,  Children  in  the  Philadelphia  Factories , 1830. 

Communication,  signed  "'Many  Operatives,}/-  to  the  MECHANICS  FREE 
PRESS,  August  21,  1830. 

2*0  "Address"  to  Workingmen  on  Education. 

MECHANICS ' FREE  PRESS,  Philadelphia,  July  10,  1830. 

Report  of  the  Working-Men’s  Committee  of  Philadelphia. 

* . WORKING-MAN'S  ADVOCATE,  of  New  York,  March  6,  1830. 

. MECHANICS ' FREE  PRESS,  of  Fniladelphia. 

Early  Expectations  as  to  School  Support. 

Philadelphia  NATIONAL  GAZETTE,  August  19,  1830. 

* + * 1 

Education  Demands  a Leisure  Class. 

**  Editorial  in  the  PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  GAZETTE,  July  10,  1830.. 

r ' 

9 O Government  Cannot  Provide  General  Education. 

' Editorial  in  the , PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  GAZETTE,  July  12,  1830. 

Status  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania  by  1830. 

Memorial'  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Public  Schools,  1830. 

ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION,  August,  1831. 

The  Columbian  Monitor:  Showing  the  Influence  of  Education  and  Its  Importance, 

Particularly  in  the  United  States. 

Thomas  Pratt.  Harrisburg:  Montgomery  and  Dexter,  1830. 

Six  Essays  on  Public  Education.  ' 

HEW-YQRK  DAILY  SENTINEL.  .1830.  •'  " 

HC/  The  Pursuit  of  Literature  and  Science  Compatible  with  Habits  of  Business. 

David  Alphonso  Talboys.  Essay.’ 

%£%  Address.,  Delivered  at  Ipswich,  before  the  Essex  County  Lyceum,  at  Their 
First  Annual  Meeting,  May, 5,  1830. 

Daniel  Appleton  White.  Salem:  Foote  & Brown,  1830. 
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An  Address,  Delivered  before  the  Peithessophian  and  Philoclean  Societies  of 
Rutgers  College. 

William  Wirt*  N e w-3r  un swi ck,  N.  J.:  Rutgers  Press,  1830. 
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lecture  on  Moral  Education,  Delivered  in  Boston,  before  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  August  26,  1831.  • 

Jacob  Abbott.  Boston:  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little  and  Wilkins,  18 31. 


Discourse  on  Education,  Delivered  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Broome 
Street,  on  Sabbath  Evening  the  30th  of  January,  18 31,  for  the  Benefit'  of 
the  Sunday  Schools  Connected  with  Said  Church, 
v Jacob  Brodhead.  Hew  York:  William  A.  Mercein,  18 31. 
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An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Op sing  of  Eames  and  Putnam's  English  and  Classical 
Hall,  Bx-ooklyn,  Long  Island,  March  2l|.th,  1831. 

Theodore  Eames.  Hew  York:  Sleight  & Robinson,  1831. 


Inaugural  Address  . 

William  C.  Larrabee,  A.  M.  Cazenovia,  M.  Y. : J.  F.  Fairchild  and 

Son,  (1832?) 


An  Address,  Delivered  before  the  Charleston  Infant  School  Society. 
Thomas  House  Taylor.  Charleston:  J.  S.  Burges,  1831# 
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The  Science  of  Education:  an  Inaugural  Address . 

Rev.  Wilbur  Fislc,'  D.  D.  New  York:  M'Elrath  & Bangs,  1832. 


Messages  of  Governors,  of 'States  on  Education,  I83I.  • 
AMERICAN  ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION,  I,  p.  131©r  125. 


Evidence  of  Interest  in  Manual  Labor  Schools,  1831.  . 

Editorial,  AMERICAN- Al'WAIS  OF  EDUCATION,  I,  January'-,  1831,  p.  37, 


A Meeting  Is  Held  in  Washington  to  Promote  Interest  in  Sunday  Schools,  1831. 
AMERICAN  ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION,  I,  p.  178. 


The  Ajnerican  Lyceum  Is  Organized,  1831. 

Ibid.,  pp..  373-376.  (pp.  273-76  according  to  another  source.) 

Also  Cecil  B.  Hayes ."THE  AMERICAN  LYCEUM:  ITS  HISTORY  AMD  CONTRIBUTION 

if  ION,  Bulletin  12,  ,1932,  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
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1'7  u as  Applied  in  New  York  M ty. 

OF  THE  COMMON  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORE,  178U-1831,  . Vol . II, 
as  transcribed  by  H.F.  Seybolt. 


A Resolution  Favoring  a Public  School  Law. 

AMERICAN  ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION,  January,  1832,  p.  85.  Quoted  from,  THE 
UNITED-  STATES  GAZETTE,  Philadelphia,  December,  1931. 
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The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Establishment  and, Support  of  Charity  Schools. 
• ; ^AMERICAN  ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION,  Vol.  II,;  June,  1832,  pp.  285-286. 

Wages  of  Teachers  in  Connecticut^' 1832.'  : 

Ibid.,  II,vp«M202  • v;-V  * -:k  ' uv;' 
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North  Carolina  Forbids  Slaves  or  Eree  Negroes  to  Preach,  1831, 

LAWS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1831-1832,  Chapter  IV. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  Prohibits  the  Teaching  of  Slaves,  Free 
Negroes,  or  Mulattoes  to  Read  or  Write,  1831. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  REVISED  CODE  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  VIRGINIA,  RICHMOND  1833 
chapter  186 . J 

Alabama  Forbids  the  Teaching  of  Slaves  to  Read  or  Writs,  1832. 

ACTS  PASSED  AT  THE  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
OF  THE  STATE.  OF  ALABAMA,  1831-1832,  p.  16. 

Extracts  from  the  Message  of  Governor- Wolf  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
1833 « 3 

J.  P.  Wickersham.  A HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA'.  Lancaster: 
Inquirer  Publishing  Co.-,  1886,  pp. 262 -263. 

How  to  Prevent  the  Evils  of  Whispertfing  Among  Pupils  and  Their  Leaving 
Their  Seats,  1833. 

Jacob  Abbott,  THE  TEACHER,*  OR  MORAL  INFLUENCES  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INSTRUCTION ' ' 
AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  YOUNG.  Boston:  Peirce  and  Parker,  1833. 

PP.  3U-38.  • 


Massachusetts  Establishes  Complete  Religious  Freedom,  1833. 

Constitution  of  Massachusetts.  • 

' THE  GENERAL  LAWS  OF  THE  COSMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  , ' 1921,  I,  p.  xc 

Real  Purpose  of  the  Infant  Schools . 

REPORT  OF  THE  BOSTON  INFANT  SCHOOjl  SOCIETY,  1833 j as  reported  In 
AMERICAN  ANNALS-  OF  EDUCATION,  Vol , III,  pp.  296-298. 


The  Religious  Instruction  of  Slavas  in  South  Carolina,  183)4. 

AMERICAN  ANNALS  OF.  EDUCATION  AID ;INSTMCTIOM,  August,  183)4,  p.  306. 


The  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  Prohibits  Slaves  from  Being  Taught 
to  Read  or  Write,  I83I4. 

ACTS  MU)  RESOLUTIONS  OF.  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  PASSED 
IN-  DECEMBER,  18 3U, , Chapter  3* 


Mary  Lyon  on  the  Purposes  of  Mount  Holvoke  Seminary  1833. 
'OLD  SOUTH  LEAFLETS,  VI,  No.  lU3,‘pp.  1+23-U28. 


The  Catholepistemiad  or  University  of  Michigania  Is  Established,  1817. 

/ U LAWS  OF  TI-IE  TERRITORY  OF  MICHIGAN,  II,  pp.  103-106.  ‘ Given  in  EBu  -F, 

V OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF,  MICHIGAN,  1817-1837.  Ann  Arbor:  Publdslieu 

by  tne  University,  1935.  pp.  3-3. 

(l>  Andrew.  Ten-Broolc.  AMERICAN  STATE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  nm 

V MICHIGAN . Cincinnati,  1873.  ' ' 

( E*  Brown.  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STATE  UNIVERSITIES.  Uni  vers-'  tv 

V of  California  Press,.  1903.  • ■ " 

An  Appeal  for  Tax— Supported  S cho o 1 s t -Th adde us  Stevens,  . 

- ^Printed  from  HAZARD.'.S  REGISTER'  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  Vol.  13  No  18 

, May  2,  1833.:;::  pp.  283-287.  • . . • ' J 


£ ?£>  Some  Questions  Proposed  for  Discussion  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Lyceum,  1835. 

AFRICAN  ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION,  V,  p.  26?. 

2 & / The  Ground  of  the  Free -school  System. 

/ Horace  Mann.  TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 

State  Board  of  Education.  Boston,l8i;6. 

'Lit  First  Steps  of  a Practical  Education— -Benjamin  Franklin. 

William  Kent  Gilbert.  HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  & ACADEMY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
. . ....  Philadelphia,  I863,  f irst . printed  in  January,  175l. 

^ f 5 Two  Letters,  1865 — Schools  As  They  Were  in  She  United  States  Sixty  and 
Seventy  Years  Ago. 

Undenominationalism  as  a Principle  of  Primary  Education. 
y Robert  Campbell  Moberly,  D.  D.  Essay.  London:  John  Murray,  1902. 

•g,  Education  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the  Republic. 

James  J.  Walsh.  For dham.  University  Press  (New  York),  1935. 

tU  3 limps e of  Colonial  Schools. 

•-  Agnes  E.  Benedict.  PROGRESS  TO  FREEDOM.  19l£.  ' pp.  3-8,  21-2.7. 

Z*9J  A Plan  of  Education  for  a Republic v-3enjamin  Rush. 

//  Dagobert  Runes.  , SELECTED  WRITINGS  OF  BENJAMIN  RUSH.  19k7 . 

pp.  97-100.  • 

Z&X  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  on  the  Shares 
oi  Stock  Which  Washington  Left  for  the  National  University,  1905* 

SENATE  DOCUMENTS  (Serial  .No.  U7 86 ) , Vol.  Li,  58th  Congress,  3rd  Session, 
190^-1905,  Document  16U,  pp.  1-2. 

2*9$  Antebellum  educational  leaders  and  influencing  forces . 

(J)  Edgar  W.  Knight.  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Third  revised  . 

edition.  Boston:  Ginn  & Co.,  1951.  Chapters  VII  and  VIII. 

/})  Newton  Edwards  and  Hermann.  Richey.  THE  SCHOOL  IN  THE  AMERICAN  'SOCIAL 
v.  ORDER.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  19U7.  P 


Part  Tito. 

Interest  in  the  South  in  Lancasterian  Methods. 

Edgar  W.  Knight.  THE 'NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW,  XXV  Julv 
19U8,  pp.  377-U02.  ' •>  ■ ' '/ 


*%>  C } Higher  Education. 

nj  Charles  F.  Thwing.,  ' A HISTORY  OF-  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ’T  AMERICA.  New 
York:  D.  Apple ton-Century  Co.,  190£ 

1 1 1 Donald  G.  Tewksbury. ••  THE  F 0111® INC-  OF  AMin-x o-hW  CObLEGES  AT®  UNIVERSITIES 
• BEFORE  THE, CIVIL  WAR.'  ' New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia1 

University,  Bureau  of  Publications,  1932. 

J?  Some  Fly-Leaf  Scribblings  of  ■ Children  in 'the  School-Books  in  the  Early  Days. 

Clifton  Johnson.  . OLD-TIME  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-BOOKS.  New  YorkT  . 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  19 0U.  pp.  153-157.  * . . 

The  College  Slowly  Changes.  v) 'L.I  y:y  ' 

Rxchard,  Hof stadter-  and  C.  DeWitt  Hardy.  DEVELOPMENT  AI®  SCOPE  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1952*.  pp.  9-23.  ■ A/ 
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The  American  Bibliography  of  Charles  Evans, 

Roger  Pattrell  Bristol.  Worcester,  Mass.;  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  1 9$9»  (Vol.  ll; — Index.) 

Chi-onological  List  of  Titles  & Dates  of  Laws  Relative  to  Education  1777- 

18^0. 

In  New  York  State  830  laws  pertaining  to  education  were  passed 
between  1781  and  1850.  Of  these  laws  i|.03  Were  passed  during  the  first 
pO  years  or  from  1781  to  1831,  and  U33  were  passed  between  1831  (end 
of  1831)  and  to  the  beginning  of  l85l. ' These  laws  were  exclusive 
of  acts  for  incorporation  of  academies.  26k  Acts  of  Incorporation  of 
academies  were  passed  between  1787  and  1850,  and  70  Acts  granting 
means  of  support  to  individual  academies,  between  1797  and  1850. 

, Total  educational  legislation  for  'the  period  1781-1850-  came  to  116]+. 

Proposals  Relating  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in.  Pennsylvania  by  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Benjamin  Franklin.  THE  PAPERS  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN . Edited  by  Leonard 
W.  Labaree.  U vols.  Mew  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  lp6l, 

Vol.  3,  pp.  397 -lap . \ •'  ' ' 
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ON  ACADEMIES 


Academv  Life  As  Described  in  Newspapers.. 

CiJ  Dummer  Acader%r#  . 

^ Boston  -Letter s March  10*.  1763* 

( Phillips 1 Academy,  Andover. 

^ Salem  Gazette,  July,  30,  1793. 

( V Plainfield  Academy, 

New  London  Gazette,  September  21,  1787. 

f New  Milford  Academy. 

' Richmond  Enquirer,  January  6,  1825. 

(S')  Ellington  Academy. 

V ’ Connecticut  Courant,  July,  2U,  1829. 

/ C?  Lumberton  Academy. 

* Fayetteville  Observer,  May  8,  I8J4.80 


0 ^ Subjects  and  Dates  "When  Added  to  the  Curriculum  of  New  York  Academies 
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Georgs  F.  Miller.  THE  ACADEMY  SYSTEM  OF  THE  STATE  OF  KEW  YOBIC. 

Albany:  J*  B.  Lyon*  1922.  . 

A Discourse  on  Education*  Delivered  at  the  Dedication  and  Opening  of  Bristol 
Academy. 

Simeon  Doggett.  Kewbedford:  J.  Spooner*  1797  • • 

A Discourse  on  Education*  Delivered  before  the  Trustees  of  the  .Derby 
Academy.  ; * 

David  Barnes,  D.  D.’  Boston:  Manning  & Loring*  1803. 

• I ; / • , '» 

Importance  of  Education,  Illustrated  in  an  Oration,  Delivered  before  the 
Trustees,  Preceptors  & Students  of  Leicester  Academy. 

Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft.  Worcester: ; Thomas  & Sturtevant,  1806. 

A Discourse  on  Religious:  Education j Delivered  at  Hingham,  May  20,  l8l8. 
Before  the  Trustees  of  the  Derby  Academy. 

Andrews  Norton,  A.  M.  Boston:  Wells  and  Lilly,  1818. 

An  Oration,  on  Education ; Delivered  at  Norwich,  Vt.  Sept.  5,  1831,  on  the 
Eleventh  Anniversary  of  the  American’  Literary,  Scientific  and  Military 
Academy . 

■T.  H.  Seymour . Norwich, Vermont,-  1832  . 


Act  to  Establish  Wade sb or o (North  Carolina)  Academy,  1791. ■ 
Chapter  DQCXHI,  Laws  1791.  ■ }.*:■:  , ' • 

Wadesb or ough  Academy  Opened  1803 . ' 1 . 

Raleigh  Register,  May  9,  l803. 

Wadesborough  Fourth  of  July  Celebration.  A 

Raleigh  Register,  December  17,-  I819.  ::  ■'  f • v 
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"WadesTDorough  Superintendents. 

• RALEIGH  REGISTER,  December  17,  1819. 


Assistant  at  Anson  Academy. 

RALEIGH  REGISTER,  May  26,  1820. 


S/«5  Union  Hill  Academy  Fourth  of  July  Celebration. 
7 . RALBIGH  STAR,  July  29,  1809, 


Hyoo  Academy. 

THE  STAR,  Raleigh,  June  19,  I83U. 


Springfield  Acadeimy'. 

, RALEIGH  REGISTER,  September  2l+,  180U. 

Thursday,  July  7,  1831 . 


*3>£2-  Miss  Prendergast 1 s School. 

RALEIGH  REGISTER,  October  2,  1818. 


Milton  Female  Acadeiry,  1819. 

RALEIGH  REGISTER,,  Dece.  .. or  31,  1819. 


Pickard’s  School.  • ■ ' 

* ' RALEIGH  REGISTER, ' December  3,  182  U, 


%2S  Miss  Ballantine‘s  Seminary.  , 

* ' , RALEIGH  REGISTER,  June  10,  l800. 


2 Pitt sb or ough  Academy.  :■ 

**  - . RALEIGH  REGISTER,  July  28-  l801. 


June  8 , 1802 . 
February  23,  l80£. 
' April  7,'  I806. 


<2  *nj  Death  of  Principal  of  Hagerstown  Acadeny. 
/ ' ■ RALEIGH  REGISTER,  February  6,  I8I8. 


New  Bern  Acadeiry  Plan  of  Education,  1823 • 

**  Pamphlet:  Laws  for  the  Government  of  Hex'!  Bern  Academy,  with 


the 


Plan  of  Education  Annexed.  ;Mex\r  Bern:.  S.  Hall,  182 3c 

*2?  9 Salem.  Male  Acadeiry  Opens,  1826. 

' RALEIGH  REGISTER,  May  19,  1826. 


Q Olemmonsville  Acadeny  in  1837.  / 
y ^ RALIEGH  STAR,  January  26,  1837. 


y Louisburg  Acadeny  Legislabicn,  1802. 
f ' ' / (North  Carolina)  Laws  1802,  chapter  XXXVIII. 


Matthew'  Dickinson  Opens  Franklin  Acadeny  in.  1805. 

^ . v>  a t 'iTTntr  TDtpn.^anrrr'D  , ' v*  17'  1 An)* 


RALEIGH  REGISTER,  December  17,  l8o4. 

Franklin  Acadeiry  Announcement  for  1806 . 

RALEIC-K  REGISTER,  December  30,  ,1803.  • ...  / 

V., '?•  :’•••  :;;:-vVV, ' v* V.^‘ \ » ?>. i* ■ '^VS': f " s ‘ • ' Vv'*'V'  ' 
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Vine  Kill  Academy  Seeds  an  English  Teacher. 
TEE  STAR,  April  3,  1812.  . 

Vine  Kill  Academy  Has  New  Principal. 

THE  STAR,  May  17,  1837 . 

Farmwell  Grove  Academy  in  1837.' 

THE  STAR,  June  21,  1837. 

Enfield  Academy,  1823. 

RALEIGH  REGISTER,  December  30,  1823. 
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Enfield  Academy  under  Thomas  Ragsdale,  1828. 

THE  STAR,  December  U,  1828. 

Hyde  Park  Academy,  1828. 

THE  STAR,  December  23,  1828. 

Scotland  Neck  Female  Seminary.  . ' 

THE  STAR,  January  12,  1837. 

..Charlotte  Academy  under  the  Cottrells,  1823. 
CATAWBA  JOURNAL,  December  .13,  1823. 

Charlotte  Male  Academy,  1826. 

CATAWBA  JOURNAL,  January  17,  1826. 

Gharlotte  Female  Academy  Examinations , 1826 . 
CATAWBA  JOURNAL,  June  6,  1826.  • : 

Northampton  Academy,  1833. 

THE  STAR,  June  23,  I833. 

The  Northampton  School.  ■ 

THE  STAR,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  December  17,  1833« 

Northampton  Academy. 

THE  RALEIGH  STAR,  June  28,  1337 » 

October  30,  1837. 

Hillsborough  Academy. 

THE  REGISTER,  June  13,  1839- 

183?. 

August  10,  1839. 

November  23,  1839 •. 

Gregory’s  Boarding  School,  1808. 

RALEIGH  REGISTER,  January  7,  l808l. : 

HamTield  Academy 9 1808. 

RALEIGH  REGISTER,  November.  2U , 1808.  . 

Tfciiui;  Pleas  ant  Academy . \ •' 

RALEIGH  RE1GISTSR, ; December;  18,  183.7.  . 
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Junto  Academy. 

HAIEIGH  REGISTER,  December  17, 
RALEIGH  STAR,  X-larch  20,  1839. 


L838. 


Euphronian  Academy,  1812 . 


Edenton  Academy,  1805. 

HALIFAX  J OURNAL,  Hay  13,  l8o5. 


THE  STAR,  April- 17,  1812. 


Asheborough  Female  Academy* 

^ SOUTHERN  CITIZEN,  June  ll|.,  1839. 

November  1,  1839- 
1 November  15,  1839. 
November  29,  1839,. 


3-^" y Salisbury  Acadery. 

■WESTERN  CAROLINIAN,  March  13,  1821. 

...  April  17,  1821. 
May  8,  1821. 

...  . , May  15,  1821. 

4..v  • ; . June.  25,  1822. 

:-:V-  , ■ \ April  1,  1823. 


Warrenton  Academy. 

'THE  HALIFAX  (K.  C.)  JOURNAL,  May -6,  1805. 
RALEIGH  REGISTER,  November  2 h,  I8O6. 

■ ■ July  19,  1810  . ' 

' •.  : .'.‘LJ  July  10,  1812. 

: December  11,  1812 . 

A . Ad. . July  16,'  1813..'  . 

' . June  3,  lOlU. 

- • November  25,  I8ll| .. 

December  26,  1818. 

’ . : December  11,  1818, 

December  3,  1819 • 

■ June  23,  IL820, 
September  22,  1820. 

THE  STAR,  October'  6,  1820. 

RAJ Sl'GH  REGISTER,  • October  26,  1821. 

' . . May  2l|.,  1822. 

June  6,  1823.  ■ • 

. December  12,  1823. 

' , June  18,  182 U. 

December  31,  1821+ . 
December  6,  1825. 

. November  28,  1826 .; 

: January  ia  1828.  ' 

December  28,  1832 . 

May  7,  1833. 

THE  STAR,  January  10,  183U.  : ' 
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^ Falkener 1 s Young  Ladies  * School . 

RALEIC-H  REGISTER,  January  19,  18 02 . . 

December  17,  l80i|.. 
January  lU,  1803. 
April  8,  l8o3«, 

■ December  30,  1805. 
January  6,  1806. 
February  2,  1807. 
December  17,  1807 « 
June  2,  1808. 
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tt sb er eugfe -As a y Teachers  Wanted. 
RALEIGH  REGISTER,  April  Hi,  1801. 
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RALEIGH  STAR, 
RALEIGH  REGISTER, 

THE  STAR,  January 
RALEIGH  STAR,  . 


THE  STAR, 


January  21,  1808. 

September  29,  1808. 

November  2h,  1808 . 

March  9,  1809. 

March  lit,  1811. 

December  27,  1811. 

January  3,  1812. 

3,  1812.  • 

March  6,  1812. 

THE  RALEIGH  MINERVA,  Friday,  August  7,  1818'. 
RALEIGH  REGISTER,  August  lU,  1812 . 

RALExGH  STAR,  September  23,  1812.  ■ 

. . October  12,  1812. 

December' ,11,  1812.  ' 

RALEIGH  REGISTER,  July  23,  1813. 

RALEIGH  STAR,  . September  17,  1813, 

RALEIGH  REGISTER,  December  9,  181U. 

•'  , December  9,  I8lij.. 

■ .»'<•.  June  18,  1819.  . 

September  8,  1820. 

December  13,  .18,20. 

November  2ii_,  1820. 

' . ' November  10,  1820. 

• ' October  27,  1820. 

September  ‘8,  1820. 

August  23,  1820. 

June  23,  1820. 

May  19,  1820.  ■ 

• February  1|.,  1820. 

RALEIGH  REGISTER,  RALEISH-SEGISTERy  June  8,  1821 , 
■ . November  13,  1822. 

WESTERN  CAROLINIAN,  October  28,  1823. 

THE  STAR,  Raleigh,  February  7,  I83I1. 

THE  STANDARD,  January  30,  1833.  ’’  ■ 

, March  13,  1833. 

WILMINGTON  ADVERTISER,  January  29,1836. 

RAIEIGH  REGISTER,  September  3,  1837, 

October  23,  1837. 
y December  4,  1837. 
v,.'T  December  23,  1837-.  .;•  ••■ 

•>  ;.  V:,  .July  30,  '1838.  - ' • . 

• St  : October  13,  1838.  : 

June  22,  1839.  • • : 

. ■’ ' , •; ' , • v. Vv' ’ December  28,  1839  . 
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Chevalier  Quesnay  do  Beaurepaire's  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts  in  Richmond 
Statutes  and  Prospectus.  Paris,  1788. 

Copy  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Microcopy  in  Southern  Historical  Collection,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

English  translation  from  FIFTEENTH  ANNHAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY  BOARD 
OF  THE  VIRGINIA  STATE  LIBRARY,  1917-1918,  pp.  12ff. 

Early  Academies  in  North  Carolina. 

Coon,  Charles  L. ' NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES,  1790-lSUO. 
Raleigh,  l?l5.  . 

Character  of  the  Early  Academies. 

W.  S.  Faught.  '‘Early  Academies ; their  Rise  and  Influence, 11  1930. 

The  Lancastrian  Flan  in  a North  Carolina  Academy. 

RALEIGH  REGISTER,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  l8li*,  l8l£. 

The  Opening  of  Newark  Academy  in  New  Jersey  Is  Announced,  177£?. 

RIVINC-TON'S  NEW  YORK  GAZETTEER,  March  23,  1775  o 

Charter  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  North  Carolina,  1777. 

Walter  Clark  (ed.)  ■ THE  STATE  RECORDS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  XXIV,  pp.  JO 

Phillips  Andover  Academy,  Massachusetts,  Is  Chratered.  1780. 

ACTS  AND  LAW'S  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,’  1780,  pp.  327-329. 

An  Account  o.f  School  Life  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  1780. 

' A letter  from  the  first'  principal,  Eliphalet  Pearson,  to  the  trustees 
in  1780.  Given  in  M.  E.  Brown  and  H.  G.  Brown,  THE  STORY  OF 
JOHN  ADAMS,  A NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOLMASTER,  New  York:  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  1900,  pp.  1*7, i*8. 

Sara  Bacho  to  Benjamin  Franklin1 on  Queonay ' 3 Academy,  1783. 

H.  B.  Adams.  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 
Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1888,  p.  2iu 

Announcement  of  Quesnay's  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1786. 

VIRGINIA  INDEPENDENT  CHRONICLE,  August  30,  1786. 

An  Academy  on  the  lancasterian  Plan  Is  Established  in  North  Carolina,  I8IJ4. 
.Editorial  in  THE  RALEIGH  ••REGISTER,  April  1,  I8llu 
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EUROPEAN  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT 
INFLUENTIAL  m AMERICA : 177^-1831 


The  SMILE  of  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau. 

Jean- Jacques  Rousseau.  EMILE.  Paris,  1762. 

Trans,  in  Barnard,  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,  Vol.  V. 


55  Y 


The  Ins-traction  in  Basedow's  '‘Philanthropinum. u 

Karl  von  Raumer.  GSSCHICHTE  DER  PjUDAGOGIK. 

Trans,  in  Barnard,  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,  Vol.  V,  pp.  3l>>-20. 
A Visit  to  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdon. 

John  Gris  com.  . A YEAR  IN  EUROPE,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1+13-20.  New  York,  1823, 
2 VOlS.  U . 

Hofwyl  as  Seen  by  an  American.  . 

Ibid.,  I,  382-398. 

Doctor  Mayo  on  Pestalozzi. 

From  a pamphlet  issued  by  the  Reverend  Charles  Mayo,  London,  1826. 
Pestalozzi  Explains  His  Work. 

THE  METHOD;  a report  by  Pestalozzi.,  Aix-la-Chapelle , 1828. 

An  Estimate  of  Pestalozzi* s Work. 

Wm.  C.  Woodbridge.,  AMERICA:-!  ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  INSTRUCTION, 

Vol.  VII;,  p.  ll+.  January,  1837. 

#•  i ' 

Work  of  Pestalozzi  and  Basedow  Compared. 

Ibid.,  VII,  8-11. 
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Remarks  on  Education A System  of'  Liberal  Education 

Samuel  H.  Smith,  A.H, 

1798 

John  Qrmrod:  Philadelphia 


. "The  two  great  objects  of  correct  education  are  to  make 


men  virtuous  and  wise 


II 


"It  only  requires  a zealous  disposition  to  embrace  wha,t  ought  to  be,  instead 
of  clinging  to  wha.t  is,  to  disarm  this  objection  of  all  its  force." 


"Let  “us,  then,  condider  a moderate  increase  of  the  hours  of  reflection,  and 
a small  decrease  of  those  of  labour,  as  a leading  feature  in  a system  of 
republician  education.  He,  who  thinks  frequently,  imbibes  a habit  of 
independence,  and  of  self-esteem,  which  are  perhaps  the  great  and  the  only 
preservatives  of  virtue. ■ Let  us  consider  this  feature  as  new,  and  as  one  which 
would  be  happily  distinctive." 


11  Philosophy  which  is  but  another  word  for  experience..." 


"It  is  a question  with  any  man  whether  our  liberties  are  secure?  Let  him  know 
that  they  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  and  that  this  knowledge  depends 
upon  a comprehensive  and  energetic  system  of  education.  It  is  true  that ’some’ 
nations  have  been  free  without  possessing  a large  portion  of  illmminationj 
but  their  freedom  has  been  precarious  and  accidental,  and  it  has  fallen  as  it  rose." 

r 


This  is  a remarkable  overview  of  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  public  edu- 
cation viewing  both  individuals  and  society.  Contains  a summary  statement 
of  many  issues  in  education. 


2.  Includes : 

V V a.  Staten?  ents  of  philosophy  of  education. 

.b.  Political,  social,  moral  basis  for  universal  education. 
;•££.  0 • Proposals  for  structure  and  function  of  public  education. 

d.  Presents  a pragmatic  position  on  the  role  of  education. 

e.  Includes  curriculum  advice. 

3.  One  of  the  best  in  the  selections.  ‘ : 
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REMARKS  ON  EDUCATION: 
illustrating  the  close  connection  between 
VIRTUE  AND  WISDOM 


to  which  is  annexed. 


A SYSTEM  of  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 


which,  having  received  the  premium  awarded  by  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  December  15th, 
1797,  is  now  published  by  their  order. 


By  SAMUEL  HARRISON  SMITH,  A.  M. 
member  of  the  Am.  Phil.  Society. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
PRINTED  for  JOHN  ORMROD . 

M , DCC  , XCV  1 1 1 . 
ADVERTISEMENT  . 


i ,|E  American  Philosophical  Society  offered. last 
year,  among  other  premiums,  one  of  an  hundred  dollars 
"for  the  best  System  of  liberal  Education  and  literary 
instruction,  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  Government 

of  the  United  States;  comprehending  also  a plan  for 

instituting  and  conducting  public  schools  in  this 
country,  on  principles  of  the  most  ex  tens  ive  utility'1 
They  reserved  to  themselves,  however  the  right  of 
giving,  in  all  cases,  such  part  only  of? any  premium 
proposed,  as  the  performance  should  be  adjudged  to 
deserve;  or  of  withholding  the  whole,  if  it  should 
appear  to  have  no  merit  above  what  may  have  been  be- 
fore published  on  the  subject.  But  candidates  were 
O ' assured., that  the  Society  would  always  judge  liberally 
of  thei  r several  claims 
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VARIOUS  communications  having,  in  consequence, 
been  received,  the  Society,  at  a stated  meeting  held 
on  the  15th  of  December  1797,  proceeded  to  the  adjudi- 
cation of  the  premium.  Although  none  of  the  Systems 
of  Education  then  under  review  appeared  to  them  so 
well  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  Society  in  this 
Country,  as  could  be  wished;  yet  considering  the  superior 
merit  of  two  of  the  performances,  the  one  entitled  "An 
Essay  on  Education;"  the  other,  "Remarks  on  Education: 
Illustrating  the  close  connection  between  Virtue  and 
Wisdom:  To  which  is  annexed,  a System  of  liberal  Edu- 

cation;" the  Society  adjudged  to  each  of  the  authors 
a premium  of  50  dollars,  and  ordered  the  Essays  to  be 
published.  On  opening  the  sealed  letters  accompanying 
these  performances,  it  appeared  that  the  former  was 
written  by  the  Revd.  SAMUEL  KNOX  of  Bladensburg , Mary- 
land; and  the  latter  by  SAMUEL  H.  SMITH  '.of  Phil  ad  el-phi  a . 

Extract  from  the  minutes . 

JONATHAN  WILLIAMS. 

One  of  the  secretaries. 
Philadelphia,  December  15th,  17 97 . 


PREFACE. 


THE  following  pages  were  written  in  the  summer  of 
1796.  They  are  presented  to  the  pu./fc  with  only  a 
few  verbal  alterations,  as  they  were  then  written. 

New  ideas  have  since  occurred  to  the  author,  and  those 
which  are  contained  in  the  essay  might,  in  many  in- 
stances, have  been  better  expressed.  But  as  the 
production,  as  it  now  appears  received  the,  prsmi urn , 
it  was  thought  improper  to  make  any  substantial 
addi tions  . 

AS  this  performance  may  be  read  by  some  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  author,  it  may  be  proper  to 
state  that  he  neither  claims  the  reverence  due  to 
age,  nor  the  respect  attached  to  established  reputation  — 
The  fewness  of  his  years  preclude  the  former,  while 
his  moderate  attainments  withhold  the  latter.  If  the 
efforts  which  he  has  made  shall  excite  the  genius  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  he  shall  prove,  in  a degree 
however  limited,  the  instrument  of  attracting  the  public 
attention  to  a subject  of  all  others  the  most  momentous, 
he  will  be  rewarded  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes. 
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REMARKS  ON  EDUCATION 


THE  man,  who  aspires  to  the  honour  of  forming  a 
system  of  education  adapted  to  a republic,  should 
either  possess  the  capacity  of  original  reflection, 
or  that  of  improving,  without  adopting,  the  ideas  of 
others.  His  hatred  to  vice,  and  aversion  to  error, 
should  be  as  strong,  as  his  attachment  to  virtue,  and 
love  of  truth.  He  should  look  upon  the  sentiments  of 
the  dead  with  distrust,  and  oppose  with  intrepidity 
the  prejudices  of  the  living.  As  the  tribuna  to  which 
he  appeals  may  be  shrouded  in  delusion,  he  must  have 
the  courage  to  rend  the  veil  that  intercepts  the  light 
of  truth.  He  must  consider  the  first  suggestions  of 
his  own  mind  as  treacherous;  nor  suffer  them  to  form 
a link  in  his  chain  of  reasoning,  till  they  shall  have 
passed  the  ordeal  of  reiterated  investigation.  Having 
undergone  this  trial  unimpaired,  he  will  dare  to  hold 
them  forth  to  truth,  as  her  1 egi timate  offspring,  and 
to  prejudice,  as  her 
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merited  scourge.  No  motive  can  bear  him  through  this 
arduous  performance,  but  a supreme  sense  of  duty,  which, 
feeling  ample  retribtuion  from  the  consciousness  of 
dong  good,  neither  solicits  nor  despises  general  a p - 
pi  ause . 

THE  two  great  objects  of  a correct  education  are  to 
make  men  virtuous  and  wise. 

THE  terms  virtuous  and  wise,  do  not  seem  susceptible 
of  absolute  definition.  Accordingly,  as  applied  to  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  varying  circumstances,  they  present 
different  aspects;  though  it  be  possible,  nay  probable, 
that  the  elements  or  first  principles  of  each,  however 
modified  by  endless  combination,  a the  same.  This 
hypothesis  derives  some  confirmat  n from  the  great 
affinity  of  one  virtue  to  another,  and  the  close  alliance 
between  the  several  departments  of  science  and  literature, 

WITHOUT  attempting  precise  definition,  it  may  be 
sufficiently  correct,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  objects  of 
this  essay,  to  style  VIRTUE  that  active  exertion  of  our 
faculties,  which,  in  the  highest  degree  promotes  our  own 
happiness  and  that  of  our  fellow-men;  and  WISDOM,  that 
intelligent  principle,  which  improves  our  faculties,  af- 
fords them  the  means  of  useful  exertion,  and  determines 
the  objects  on  which  they  a^e  exercised. 

WHILE  wisdom  and  virtue  have  united,  time  immemorial, 
to  panegyrise  each  other  in  reference  to  the  general  good 
they  produce  in  the  world,  two 
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questions  of  great  importance  have  remained  undecided;  viz. 

I.  WHETHER  wisdom  and  virtue  are  in  any  degree 
necessarily  connected;  and  if  they  are,  whether  universally, 
or  partially? 


WHETHER  wisdom 


i n 


its  greatest  practical  ex- 

pro  dur^  thp 


II 

tension,  would,  if  universally  diffused 
greatest  portion  of  general  happiness? 

IT  will  be  acknowledged  that  these  points  deserve  a 
patient  discussion,  as  their  decision  will  determine  the 
definite  objects  of  education;  and  as  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  man  should  know  the  objects  he  desires  to 
accomplish,  before  he  can  apply,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
successful  result,  the  means  adapted  to  secure  them. 

I.  THE  first  enquiry  is,  “Whether  v/isdom  and  virtue 
are,  in  any  degree,  necessarily  connected;  and  if  they 
are,  whether  universally,  or  partially?" 

IT  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  distinguished  phil- 
osophers that  virtue  and  instinct  are  the  same;  and  that 
a wise  providence  has  not  left  the  direction  of  the  moral 
principle  under  the  capricious  and  feeble  influence  of 
reason : wh i le  others  have  contended  , that  al though  man 

be  by  nature  ignorant  and  entirely  destitute  of  moral 
principle,  yet  that  he  possesses  faculties  capable  of 
high  improvement,  if  not  of  perfection  ifself . Both 
these  systems,  notwi ths  tanding  their  numerous  votari es , 
are  probably  founded  in  error. 
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IF  instinct  and  virtue  be  synonimous,  it  is  clear, 
that  where  there  is  most  instinct,  there  should  be  most 
virtue,  and  that,  as  the  brute  creation  possess  instinct 
in  a much  higher  degree  than  man,  they  must  likewise 
possess  virtue  in  a higher  degree.  This  result  will 
not  be  seriously  contended  for  by  any  one.  For,  however 
ferocious  and  ignorant  man  may  be,  he  is  infinitely 
surpassed  in  these  qualities  by  every  animal  that  has 
the  capaci ty  of  being  ferocious.  In  this  contrast  too, 
it  is  proper  to  observe,  that,  however  the  instinct  of 
the  brute  may  withhold  him  from  doing  injury,  it  seldom, 
if  ever,  inspires  him  with  the  ardour  of  doing  good. 

WERE  instinct  and  virtue  the  same,  it  would  be. 
clear  that  the  infant  would  be  more  virtuous  than  his 
sire,  and  the  savage  inhabitant  of  the  forest  more  vir- 
tuous than  the  offspring  of  civilization  and  science.  For 
the  ears  of  the  infant  are  open  to  the  voice  of  nature 
alone,  while  those  of  its  parent  are  not  altogether  re- 
gardless of  the  dictates  of  reason.  A precise  analogy 
exists  between  the  infant  and  its  parent,  and  the-  savage 
and  civilized  man;  the  mind  of  the  savage  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  while  civilization,  if  the  expression  be 
allowed,  imparts  manhood  to  the  mind. — If  this  point 
remain  still  undecided  in  the  mind  of  any,  let  it  be 
asked,  if  the  ideot  or  the  lunatic  are  ever  esteemed 
virtuous?  It  will  then  be  seen  that  virtue  without 
reason  is  a phantom  which  never  existed. 

THOSE,  who  would  ascribe  every  thing  to  reason  and 
nothing  to  nature,  probably  adopted  their  ideas. 
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more  from  a conviction,  that  the  rival  system  was  false, 
than  from  any  distinct  conviction  of  the  truth  of  their 
own;  and  from  that  disposition  of  the  mind,  which  nr  Ices 
us  readily,  if  not  eagerly,  embrace  Iht  reverse  > . that 
which  we  have  fot>.l’  iu  l, a „ roneous. 

TO  affirm  that  because  education  does  much,  it  can 
therefore  accomplish  every  thing,  is  to  pronounce  a 
maxim  refuted  by  universal  experience.  Every  circum- 
stance in  this  life  partakes  of  a finite  nature;  and  tfii* 
power  of  education,  however  great,  has  doubtless  its  Ifhtii  cs 

HO.WEVFR  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it  might  be  to 
gain  time  assent  of  some  philosophers  to  the  system  of 
natural  inequality  in  reference  to  virtue  or  capacity; 
they  will,  Jithout  hesitation,  agree,  that  the  physica^ 
part  of  man  is  infinitely  modified  by  nature;  they  will, 
also  grant,  that  an  infinite  variety  seems  to  be  del  i. ghro-ed 
in  by  the  author  of  nature;  and  that  this  va(  i e ty  is  mctef 
displayed  in  those  works,  which  abound,  in  the  highest 
degree,  jjn.tla  qualities  that  excite  our  admiration  or  re- 
gard. Hoth  these  Instances,  borrowed  from  material  objects 
furnish  striking  analogies,  illustrative  of  tne  existence 
of  variety  of  morality  and  intellect  in  different  minds 
uninfluenced  by  education.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  fan 
object  so  important,  as  variety  appears  to  be  in  the 
estimation  of  the  author  of  nature,  should  be  left  to 
the  coritroiaiTf  of  causes,  operating  so  unequal  ly , and  i n 
so  contracted  a sphere,  as  rea- 


son  and  civilization?  Were  it  to  depend  entirely  on 
these  accidental  circumstance,  might  it  not  be  highly 
endangered?  Might  it  not  be  lost? 

THERE  are  some  things,  which,  however  controverted 
by  the  refinements  of  philosophy,  will  always  continue 
to  De  held  in  secure  belief  by  the  good  sense  of  mankind. 
Such  is  the  conviction  of  natural  biass;  of  one  person 
possessing  genius;  another,  fancy;  a third,  memory;  &c. 

THE  deductions  from  this  concise  and  necessarily 
superficial  view  of  a subject,  in  some  respects  intricate, 
are,  that  nature  is  neither  so  liberal,  nor  education  so 
omnipotent,  as  the  rival  systems  affirm;  that  man  is  in- 
debted to  both;  that  certain  passions  are  born  with  him, 
which  he  cannot  exterminate,  but  may  control;  that  a 
varied  capacity  is  imparted  to  him,  which,  by  education 
he  can  weaken  or  improve.  But,  that  still  the  traces  of 
nature  are  visible  in  his  thoughts  and  actions  and  that 
her  voice  never  ceases  ;to  be  heard  amidst  all  trie  refine- 
ments of  art. 

BUT  even  granting,  what  is  far  from  being  the  truth, 
that  man,  unenlightened  by  education,  has  engraven  upon 
his  heart  certain  great  principles  of  duty,  and  is  possessed 
of  the  means  necessary  for  their  discharge,  it  yet  remains 
uncontested,  that  these  principles  are  few  and  undefined; 
and  that  they  do  not  comprehend  half  the  relations  in 
which  men  stand  towards  each  other.  It  follows,  of  course. 
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that  they  must  be  extended  and  improved,  before  they  can 
answer  the  great  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally 
implanted  in  man,  and  submitted  to  his  guidance,  modifi- 
cation and  extension. 

BESIDES,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  in  discussions 
similar  to  this,  that  man  is  already  in  a great  degree 
civilized;  and  that  though  it  may  be  possible  for  the  savage 
to  resist  the  force  of  improvement,  and  remain  unshaken 
in  his  attachment  to  his  original  state,  yet  that  man, 
once  civilized,  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  return  to  his 
natural  condition.  He  may  overturn  all  the  trophies  of 
the  arts, he  may  consign  to  the  flames  every  vestige  of 
science,  he  may  extinguish  every  spark  of  genius;  but  he 
is  still  unable  to  reduce  himself  to  the  savage  state. 

We  behold  him  more  debased,  perhaps,  than  the  barbarian, 
but  without  his  ferocity.  The  world  abounds  with  scenes 
in  which  the  triumphs  of  science  have  been  succeeded  by 
the  most  brutal  ignorance;  over  which  f ear  , meanness  , and 
indolence  have  spread  their  gloomy  features;  features  the 
very  opposite  of  those  which  characterize  the  savage  life. 

WE  cannot,  therefore,  err  in  assuming  it  as  a fact 
that  virtue  and  wisdom  are  in  some  degree  necessarily  con- 
nected; that  the  crude  wisdom  which  nature  best'  fs  is  un- 
equal to  the  production  and  government  of  virtue,  such  as 

man  in  his  pursuit  of  happiness  discovers  it  to  be  his  inter 

est  to  practice;  and  that  to  insure  this  desirable  object, 
it  is  necessary 
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that  the  original  faculties  of  the  mind  should  be  vi- 
gorously exercised,  extended,  and  strengthened. 

IT  still  remains  to  be  considered  whether  wisdom 
and  virtue  are  partially  or  universally  connected. 

IT  is  generally  agreed  that  no  being  can  be  per- 
fectly good  without  being  perfectly  wise.  Such  is  the 
sublime  idea  we  form  of  deity.  It  will  be  observed  that 
perfect  goodness  is  not  here  made  to  depend  solely  on 
the  intentions  of  the  agent,  but  also  on  the  good  effected ; 
as  we  now  consider  virtue  an  .efficient  principle  exerting 
all  the  energies  of  its  nature. 

THE  assertion  that  the  man,  who,  without  equalling 
this  character,  approaches  it  the  nearest,  would  partake 
in  the  highest  degree  of  the  divine  excellence,  might  be 
deemed  correct,  were  not  the  world  full  of  examples  of 
men,  who,  though  possessed  of  comprehensive  powers  of  minci, 
are  not  only  deficient  in  the  exercise  of  virtue,  but 
actually  famed  for  the  most  profligate  indulgence  in  vice. 
This  enigma,  however,  admits  of  easy  solution.  Great  en- 
dowments of  mind  are  so  rare,  that  they  are  seldom  displayed 
without  exciting  more  envy  than  attachment.  He,  who  not 
only  admires  but  esteems  another  for  his  talents,  must 
possess  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  talent. himself;  just 
as  the  best  evidence  of  a supreme  love  of  virtue  is  a high 
regard  for  the  source  of  all  virtue.  The  class  of  men 
possessed  of  these  qualities  being  small,  and  that  pos- 
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sessed  of  different,  if  not  hostile  qualities,  being  very 
numerous,  it  is  not  surprising  that  resentment  and  malice 
should  be  active  in  their  efforts  to  crush  so  formidable 
an  adversary.  Thus  the  most  unworthy  means  are  unfed  to^ 
nip  in  the  bud  talents  qualified  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
human  happi ness . 

HUMAN  virtue  has  its  limits.  To  be  the  object  of 
unceasing  calumny  and  detraction,  without  sighing  for  ven- 
geance, would  argue  an  apathy  of  heart  by  no  means  mortal . 
The  subject  of  oppression,  has  now,  in  his  turn,  recourse 
to  those  means,  which  had  been  so  successfully  applied  to 
his  ruin;  and  finding  them  successful  , he  throws  away  the 
crutch  of  truth  for  the  staff  of  deception.  Ceasing  to 
feel  an  interest  in  that  virtue  which  he  had  just  seen  so 
much  despi sed , his  ambition  grasps  objects  which  bring 
with  them  immediate  gratification,  and  lull  the  conscience 
to  a dangerous  repose.  Wealth,  power,  and  pleasure,  throw 
out  their  gay  and  splendid  solicitations,  and  virtue  is 
exiled  from  the  heart  in  which  it  lately  del i gh ted  to  dwel 1 . 

THIS  would  not  be  the  case,  if  virtue  and  talents 
were  as  common  as  Vice  and  ignorance.  The  moment  a majority 
enlist  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  former  marks  the  aera 
of  their  eternal  reign.  This  aera  is  that  which  all  good 
and  great  men  should  unite  to  hasten. 

FROM  a review  of  history,  it  will  appear,  that  just 
in  proportion  to  the  cultivation  of  science  and  the 
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arts  has  the  happiness  of  man  advanced  in  the  nation 
which  cultivated  them.  And  this  arose  in  a great 
measure  from  this  consideration.  The  wants  of  nature 
are  f ew  in  i ts- unimproved  state.  Man  of  course  is 
exempt  from  the  necessity  of  making  any  great  efforts 
for  his  support.  He  is  therefore  indoient.  Mot  de- 
pendent on  another,  for  any  thing  which  his  heart 
holds  dear,  he  is  reserved,  distant,  unaccommodating 
in  his  deportment.  He  scarcely  merits  the  epithet  of 
a social  being.  Of  course,  if  his  vices  are  not 
numerous,  his  virtues  are  still  less  so. 

THE  very  reverse  of  this  takes  place  as  society 
improves.  The  dearest  part  of  man's  happiness,  in  this 
stage  of  his  existence,  is  connected  with  a supply  of 
articles,  which  depend  on  the  industry  of  one,  who  is 
alike  dependent  on  him.  Hence  a reciprocity  of  wants! 
Hence  the  origin  of  new  and  permanent  regards,  the 
parents  of  a thousand  new  virtues!  From  what  source 
do  these  proceed,  but  from  the  devel opement  of  reason, 
suggesting  ito:  man:  the  improvement  of  his  situation? 

This  improvement  seems  sus cepti bl e of  endless  extention. 
Hence  the  conclusion,  that  reason  in  alliance  with  vir- 
tue admits  of  progression  without  termination,  and  that 
the  purity  of  the  last  is  best  secured  by  the  strength 
of  the  first. 

WE  proceed  to  consider, 

II.  WHETHER  wisdom  itself,  in  its  greatest  exten- 
sion, would,  if  universally  diffused,  produce  the  greatest 
portion  of  general  happiness. 
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THE  affirmative  side  of  this  question  will  be  il- 
lustrated by  considering; 

THAT  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  actually  produces 
some  virtues,  which  without  it  would  have  no  existence, 
and  that  it  strengthens  and  extends  all  such  virtues  as 
are  generally  deemed  to  have,  in  a limited  degree,  an 
existence  independent  of  uncommon  attainments.  And  that, 

THE  exercise  of  these  virtues  is  the  only  certain 
means  of  securing  real  happiness. 

THE  virtues,  which  are  the  exclusive  and  appropriate 
offspring  of  an  enlightened  understanding,  are  those  which 
are  disconnected  with  any  particular  time,  person,  or 
place.  Existing  without  reference  to  these,  a spirit  of 
universal  philanthropy  is  inspired,  that  views  the  whole 
world  as  a single  family,  and  transfers  to  it  the  feelings 
of  regard  which  are  indulged  towards  the  most  amiable  of 
our  acquaintance.  This  sentiment,  free  from  the  alloy  of 
personal  consideration,  or  national  attachment,  lifts  the 
mind  to  an  elevation  infinitely  superior  to  the  sensation 
of  individual  regard,  superior  to  the  ardent  feel i ngssof 
patriotism,  and  J r i V al s , in  a meas  ure  , the  enjoyment  of  the 
su bl ime' ideas  we  connect  with  the  apprehension  of  the 
divine  mind.  This  tone  of  mind  must  acknowledge  congeniality 
with  the  noblest  virtues.  The  mind  is  full  and  yet  tranquil  . 
The  turbulence  of  passion  is  subdued  into  a reverence  of 
reason.  Man  feels  himself  too  en- 
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nobled  to  do  a base  or  a mean  thing.  He  yields  to  an 
irresistible  enthusiasm  to  atchieve  whatever  unites 
the  highest  portion  of  greatness  with  the  largest  portion 
of  goodness.  Language  is  inadequate  to  the  description 
of  the  feelings  of  a man  thus  inspired;  it  hastens  to 
his  actions,  which  can  receive  only  a feeole  delineation.. 

IT  will  be  found  still  more  unequivocally,  that  a 
diffusion  of  knowledge  strengthens  and  extends  all  sucn 
virtues  as  have  in  a limited  degree  an  existence,  inde- 
pendent of  uncommon  attainments.  This  class  of  virtues 
comprehends  those  which  are  created  by  the'reTation  in 
whic.i  one  man  stands  to  another,  and  which  are  the  basis 
of  what  may  be  denominated  common  duty.  ' 

THE  discretion  with  which  man  is  vested  implies  the 
necessity  of  some  knowledge.  Were  it  not  for  this  pos- 
session, he  would  be  the  sport  of  casualty  and  accident. 

He  would  nominally  be  his  own  master,  but  really  a slave 
to  some  unknown  power. 

NATURE  appears  to  have  been  liberal  in  its  endow- 
ments to  most  of  her  offspring,  as  far  as  respects  the 
preservation  of  each  species;  but  to  have  been  least  lib- 
eral in  this  respect  to  man;  doubtless  because  she  has 
lavished  her  bounty  in  imparting  to  him  alone  the  capacity 
of  gradual  and  Targe  improvement. 

THE  doctrine  of  original  depravity  here  affords  a 
forcible  illustration.  It  is  not  material  to  decide 
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whether  this  belief  be  correctly  true  in  the  extent  to 
which  some  writers  have  carried  it;  or  whether  the  alleged 
depravity  be  a crime,  or  only  a defect.  It  is  sufficient 
that  such  a belief  almost  universally  prevails,  and  that 
all  mankind  acknowledge  the  vast  intermediate  space  that 
lies’  between  the  barrenness  of  the  state  of  nature,  and 
the  improvement  effected  by  a liberal  education.  This 
general  opinion  of  mankind  is  alike  authoritative  in  re- 
gard to  virtue  as  well  as  reason.  If  it  has  any  superior 
application,  it  tends  more  tc  establish,  in  the  natural 
state,  the  absence  of  virtue  than  of  intellect. 

ALL  agree  that  virtue  can  never  be  carried  too  far. 

But  does  not  the  truth  of  this  remark  depend  entirely 
upon  the  manner  Tri  which  virtue  is  directed,  or  more  prop- 
erly, perhaps,  on  an  accurate  definition  of  it?  If  this 
be  true,  will  not  the  greatest  portion  of  virtue  be  ascribed 
to  the  man,  who,  with  given  means,  accomplishes  the  most 
good?  And  is  not  this  the  same  with  saying  that  virtue  in 
its  highest  exercise  requires  the  greatest  attainments.? 

If  it  be  enquired  what  these  attainments  should  be,  it  may 
be  replied  that,  as  all  knowledge  is  susceptible  of  prac- 
tical application,  and  is  abused  when  it  does  not  receive 
such  application,  it  is  improper  to  fix  any  limits  to  the 
improvement  of  the  mind,  which  i n proportion , to  its  ex- 
tension is  qualified  to  effect  general  good. 


"IN  general  and  in  sum,  says  lord  Bacon*,  cer- 
"tain  it  is,  that  veritas  and  bonitas  differ,  but  as  the 
"seal  and  the  print;  for  truth  prints  goodness,  and 
"they  be  the  clouds  of  error,  which  descend  in  the 
"storms  of  passion  and  perturbation." 

THE  duties  of  men  are  precisely  co-extensive  with 
their  knowledge.  If  that  be  granted,  which  cannot  be 
denied,  that  every  man  is  bound  to  do  all  the  good  he  can, 
then  follows  clearly  the  obligation  of  every  one  to  enlarge 
the  powers  of  his  mind,  as  the  only  means  of  extending  the 
sphere  of  his  usefulness. 

IT  has  been  observed,  in  refutation  of  these  remarks 3 
that  half  the  knowledge  of  which  philosophy  boasts,  with- 
draws the  mind  from  useful  employment,  by  occupying  it  with 
considerations  of  idle  curiosity  and  unproductive  specula- 
tion. But  if  it  be  enquired  by  whom  this  observation  has 
been  made,  it  will  appear  that  literature  and  science 
disclaim  it;  that  it  has  generally  arisen  from  the  indolence 
and  envy  of  ignorance,  or  sprung  from  the  malice  of  blasted 
pretensions.  It  is  true  that  he  whose  years  revolve  in 
acquiring, Without  using,  learning,  is  even  more  selfish  and 
criminal  than  the  miser,  as  he  hoards  from  society  a greater 
good;  and,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  what  Bacon  says  is 
strictly  just; 
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"AS  for  the  philosophers,  they  make  imaginary 
"laws  for  imaginary  commonwealths,  and  their 
"discoveries  are  as  the  stars,  which  give  little  light, 
"because  they  are  so  high."* 

BUT  has  that  science  been  ever  named,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  which  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  general 
good?  Has  not  astronomy,  now  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  sublime  of  studies,  which  unites  whatever  is  great 
and  astonishing  both  cn  the  moral  and  physical  scale, 
been  the  theme  of  unconscious  ignorance  and  folly?  Has 
not  chemistry  been  assailed  by  the  too  successful  satire 
of  illiterate  wit?  That  satire  which  now  fastens  on  the 
departments  of  Natural  History  and  Botany?  Has  not 
superstition  attempted  to  identify  astronomy  and  profanity; 
and  for  a time  succeeded?  And  yet  astronomy  [Note  A.J  now 
holds,  by  an  undissenting  voice,  an  elevated  rank  among 
the  sciences;  and  chemistry,  notwithstanding  the  phil- 
osopher's s tone  , isunf ol ds , every  day,  its  high  practical 
importance;  and  discoveries,  which,  at  first,  promised 
only  cold  speculative  truth , have  produced  the  greatest 
practical  good.  [Note  B . ] 

IT  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  kinds  of  knowledge 
are  intimately,  allied,  and  that  the  perfection  of  one 
department  if  science  depends  as  much  on  the  advancement 
of  other  departments , as  it  does  on  the  accurate  devel- 
opement  of  its  own  peculiar  principles  [Note  C . •]  An  ex- 
clusive devotedness  of 

*Bacon,  vol . 2 . p . 537 . 
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the  mind  to  one  brance  of  knowledge,  instead  of  enlarging, 
will  impair  it.  Instead  of  furnishing  it  with  truth,  it 
will  burthen  it  with  error.  Of  this  tendency  Locke  re- 
lates several  whimsical  instances. 

" A METAPHYSICIAN,"  he  says,  "will  bring  plow- 
ing and  gardening  immediately  to  abstract  notions; 

"an  alchymist  will  reduce  divinity  to  the  maxims  of 
"his  laboratory,  and  allegorise  the  scriptures  into 
"the  philosopher's  stone.  And  I heard  once  a man, 

"who  had  more  than  ordinary  excellence  in  music, 

"seriously  accommodate  Moses's  seven  days  of  the 
"first  week,  to  the  seven  notes  of  music,  as  thence 
"had  been  taken  the  measure  and  method  of  creati- 
"on."  He,  therefore,  who  grants  it  to  be  necessary  that 
one  science  should  be  deeply  explored,  yields  more  than 
the  superficial  observer  imagines.  He  acknowledges  the 
propriety  of  applying  all  the  necessary  means,  and  these 
will  be  found  to  embrace  a considerable  acquaintance  with 
almost  every  branch  of  knowledge. 

WERE  a specification  to  be  made  of  those  circumstances 
most  closely  connected  with  the  happiness  of  man,  it  would 
appear  in  how  eminent  a degree  they  are  promoted  by  a cul- 
tivated understanding. 

UNDER  the  head  of  morals,  it  would  appear,  that  the 
virtues  appropriate  to  a family  would  be  secured  as  well 
as  rendered  more  captivating;  secured  by  'the.  enlightened 
conviction  of  the  intimate  convecti- 
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on  between  duty  and  interest:  rendered  more  captivating, 

by  their  borrowing  a new  character  from  the  liberal  spirit 
inspired  by  reason.  To  the  natural  tie  of  parental  regard 
would  be  added  the  grateful  sensation  excited  in  the  mind 
of  a child  from  the  communication  of  new  ideas,  and  the 
production,  of  course,  of  new  pleasures.  To  the  magic  of 
instinct  would  be  superadded  the  charm  of  reflection. 

THE  sense  of  justice  and  honesty  would  be  confirmed 
by  the  folly  of  injustice  and  dishonesty.  Supposing  a 
general  i 1 1 umi nati on  of  mi nd  to,  prevai 1 , the  means  of 
detecting,  and  the  consequences  of  exposing,  dishonesty, 
would  be  to  easy  and  serious,  that  every  rational  being 
would  see  his  interest  inseparably  connected  with  justice 

and  honesty . , - . 

PATRIOTISM,  a virtue  which  has  fertilized  the  barren 
rock  and  given  the  greatest  expansion  to  the  mind. and  the 
heart,  would  become  a steady  and  a rational  principle. 
Founded  on  ant unprej  udi  ced  attachment  to.  country , we  shoul  d 
cease?  to  glory  in  error,  solely  because  it  proceeded  from 
our  ancestors  . Love  of  country,  would  impel  us  to  transfuse 
i n to  our  own  system  of  economy  every  improvement  offered 
by  other  countries.  In  this  case,  we  should  not  be  at- 
tached so  much  to  the  soil.,  as  to  the  institutions  and 
manners  , of .our ‘country . ' . 

IN  physics,  it  would  appear,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
extension  of  philosophical  research,  new  connections  and 
O . relations  are  discovered  between  natu- 
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ral  objects,  which  result  in  discoveries  of  high  practical 
use-  promoting  whatever  tends  to  the  convenience  and  com- 
fit Sf  social  life,  enlarging  the  sphere  of  harmless 
gratification,  and  giving  birth  to  new,  and  irequently 

ingeniou  ^occupations,  consigned,  whether  the  exercise  of 

the  enumerated  virtues,  be  not  the  only  mean  of  securing 

real  NO^necess i ty  is  believed  to  exist,  to  prove,  that  a 
svstem  of  Dure  selfishness  is  hostile  in  the  highest  de- 
aree  to  happiness  If  this  system  should  find  any  advocates 
but  those  whose  object  it  is  to  dazzle  1 i ty  and  w 1 1 , 

instead  of  convincing  by  argument,  I would  appeal  to  the 
;SUJ?sal  odlSS  attached  to  an  indulgence  of  those  passions 

which  centre  entirely  in  selfish  the  objects  of 

drunkenness,  monastic  seclusion,  are  a1^  n°^  these  selfish 
imnartial  execration,  while  the  practiser  of  these  seirisn 
indulqencies  holds  in  as  great  contempt  the  worl d wh i ch 
despises  him,  and  feels  himself  independent  only  in 

wretchedness. „ot  dwell  longer  on  this  subject,  but  assume, 

from  what  has  been  already  said,  and  from -Hieh  .u.t 
obviously  suggest  itself  to  every  mind  that  the 
of  feelings  which  lead  to  beneficent  actions  is  the 
pledge  of  internal  happiness. 
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WHETHER,  reason  itself  would  be  fertile  in  the  pro- 
duction of  virtue  need  not  be  def!d®d-  It  ^ Pr< 
that  reason  is  only  that  power  which  directs  the  passions 
fba«e1r  f?t  objecL,  and'determi  nes  the  force  with  which 
thev  ouaht  to  be  applied.  Rousseau  says.  It  is  by . t 
"activity  of  our  passions,  that  our  reason  .improves,  we 
"covet1 knowledge  Merely  because  we  court  enjoyment,  and 
"it  '’s  impossible  to  conceive,  why  a man  exempt  from 
"fears  ln5  desires  should  take  the  trouble  to  reason. 

"^I  passionl!  in  their  turn,  owe  their  origin  to  our 

Watl  THE  passions,  as  imparted  by  nature,  are  few,  but 
impetuous.  The  whole  energy  of  the  soul  here  speaks  in 
every  word  and  action.  The  conduct  of  one  individual  to 
another,  in  proportion  as  man  obtains  a more  correc 
knowledge  of  duty,  becomes  the  subject  of  a certain  por- 
tionl  often  a moderate  one,  of  praise  or  blame  of  reward 

or  punishment.  And,  accordingly,  ‘ c 1'  J ’ 5 cQ  nd  u c t of  the 
cautious  in  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  ^he,  conduet _of ^ the 
person  who  invites  his  strictures „ as  Mnbri4ljd _ pass i on 
is  impetuous  and  rash.  The  last  knows  no  gradations  oe 
tween  virtue  and  vice,,  and  of  course  loves  or  hates  in 

the  extreme st  degree.  The  CQnsequenCe.ls , _t  directed 
miserable  perhaps  from  the  consciousness  of  1 11 ^ai rected 
vengeance  or  misapplied  regard,  as  from  the  sense  o. 
u nd e served  r e s e n tme n t . 
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IN  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  passions  are  increased  in  number,  an 
abridged  i n fofce . by  the  diversity  of ^ob jects  which 
solicit  their  exercise.  Man,  reduced  .rom  a 
state  of  independence,  becomes  the  subject  of  . 

able  wants,  the  centre  of  innumeraole  pleasures.  Avarice, 
so  congenial  to  ignorance  and  i ndol  ence , is  0 d 

more  than  half  its  violence  by  the  love  of  piea^ure,  and 
a reaard  to  popular  opinion.  It  never  fails  ..o  be  as 
much^eakened  in  the  5/ortex  of  activity,  as  it  is  cherished 
in  the  listlessness  of  seclusion.  In  large  commercial 
towns  there  are  few  misers.  In  monasteries  they  abound. 
Besides 1 the  ambition  of  acquiring  more  keeps  ef  oat  immense 
richest  which  circulate  till  they  become  the  inheritance  of 
an  hpir  who  seldom  feels  a disposition  to  hoard  them. 

PITY  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  the  strongest  passion 
of  nature.  But  how  does  it  operate?— Upon  every  object 
it  meets.  Accident  accomplishes  every  thing.  Entir rJfieves 
mechanical,  it  as  frequently  encourages  vice,  as  it  relieves 
virtue.  Whereas  knowledge  produces  discernment  and  dis- 
crimination . The  benevolence  or  an  J-Prove^.ind  t .virtue, . 

because  it  aids  merit  in  distress;  natural  pity often 
vice,  becauuse  it  is  blind,  at  as  frequently  assists  the 
wicked  as  the  good;  perhaps  oftener,  as  virtue  i^  more 
a v p r s e to  solicitation  than  vuce.  , 

LET  us  consider  the  different  effects  of  pi  uy  and 
benevolence,  ias  here  di s ti ngui shed  , on  the  person 
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who  exercises  them.  Pity  is  a mere  natural  i in  P u 1 se ; there 
is  no  merit  in  obeying  its  voice;  the  Qood  which  it  o 
is  forootten  as  soon  as  accomplished,  all  the  happin 
affords°is  confined  to  a moment,  and  this  is  an  unreflect- 
ing happiness;  it  is  the  happiness  of  an  i nf an t . — Be ne vo- 
1 ence , on  the  contrary,  is  never  practised  without  re- 
flection. It  chooses  its  objects  with  care,  which  when 
rhnqpn  it  is  liberal  in  rewarding-  It  does  not  give  to 
depravity  the  debt  due  to  virtue,  and  thereby . generate 
self-reproach.  Virtue  and  merit  are  its  creditors,  to 
whom  it  ever  struggles  to  be  just.  Gratitude,  almost  un- 
known to  the  dispenser  of  pity,  is  the  offspring  of  benev- 
olence. Remembrance  recal s , perhaps  heightens,  the  plea- 
sures excited  by  the  good  effected;  and  he,  who  is  actuated 
by  enlightened  benevolence,  is  amply  rewarded  by  hi s own 
feelings  independently  of  the  treatment  he  may  receive 
..from The  objec? Sf • his- bounty,  or  the  propitious  influence 
nf  his  actions  on  his  future  peace.;  , ^ 

- - THE  same  remarks,  illustrating  the  difference  between 
the  passion  s':  of  the  ignorant  and  t he  w i ^ e , : m i-g  h t b e ^ ex  *.e  n 
sively  applied  with  but*! ittle  variation.  Suffice  it  rn 
addition  to  say  that  with  the  Wise,  inclination  _P, 

D Tan ted  by  duty  , caprice  by  cons i s tepey . Emulation  and 
competition  too  come  in  with  all  their  forces,  and,  perhaps 
produce  more  virtue  in  the  World  than  tney  found  in  l . 

CNOteUE,who  has  been  accustomed  to  feel  within  himself  the 
resource  of  reflection,  and  the  capacity  of 
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improvement,  delights  in  abstracting  his  attention  from 

hovelling  pursuits,  and  in  disengaging  himself  from  the 
sordid  cares  of  1 ow  occupation.  However  impossible  it. 
be  for  him  entirely  to  withdraw  himself  from  tnese  en- 

gagen,ents!  yet  he  always  possesses  ?hem 

lure,  on  which  he  may  draw,  when  oppressed  with  them. 

Neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  seem  designed  for  one 
uniform  employment.  The  more  extensive  the  objects, 
thprpfore  within  the  reach  of  man 5 the  larger  is  \ . * 

’enjoyment.  History  enforces  the  truth  of  tni s 
remark . Who  more  happy  as  well  as  distinguisl led  than 
thpv  who  alternately  eachanged  the  piougn  tor  , 5 

wh-o^now0  pro  cured  food  for  the  body  and  "°wsoug  t food 
for  the  mind?  Who  more-  unrivalled  in  c.  q.ui  I piea^ur  , 
i°r unambitious  retirement,  in  splendid  consideration, 

than  •that'*  man^seems , ' on  the  whole,  to  be  ^he  mostjappy, 
who  possessed  of  a large  stock  of  ideas  ts s jn*  t ^constant 
habit  of  encreasing  them,  and  whom  every  ejudj-^  " • j 

istence  renders  mol-e  informed.  The  energy  of  such -a  mind 
is  almost  without  limits;  it  admits  of  eOTOSCTrt  activity . 
fnr  when  fatigued  with  one  train  of  ideas,  1 > r i rans  repjse 
■ In  anolSer  AUrich  variety  of  enjoyment  *s  w jrtofo  i t . 
the  bare  consciousness  of  possessing  which  os  su  • • 

of  itself  to  make  it  happy.  ' . . p . ,thp  r-^nnection 

SOME'  notice  is  due  to  the  objections  t»  th  - f. 
between  knowledge  and  happiness.  It  i*  sa.a  that,  a 
merit  of  -ideas  di  si  nclines  the  mind 
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to  an  attention  to  common  objects,  to  which  a very 
dearee  of  reflection  i s’  equal'.  This  objection,  if  it  h 
a-nv  present : force- -at  all  , would  be  wholly  removed  oy  that 
knowledge  becoming-  common  which  is _ now  rare.  We  now  in 

. ..  ■. i „t.  .4-1  am*  H-inn- -I- hat"''nrnsDi 


knowledge  becomi  ng-  common  wm  cn  i » iiuw  > u ■ ^ 

it  to  be-  the  general  exclamation  that  prosperity  is  aVto 
gether  owing-  to  accident . and  this  remark  is, sanctioned. 


is  sanctioned, 

t h eS  uni  n f 0 r m e d^  *•  Tfi  i s ^ a r i s e s U f r om ° t h e ^ 1 mp  e r f e c t i o n o f ■*  h u m a n 
knowl  edge,  whereby  men  obtain  a‘  9°^  desired,  -not  ^r^ugh 
the  f it  means  as  1 discovered  by  reason,  but  as  suggeste  y 
accident?  Hence  the  i ncl  i nati at  - i" s ,• so  of  ten  • ^ 

avair-Jria  itself  of  the  means  of  acquiring  a des-r-r.aD.ie  op 
. . i *,Ha  +.  ,•  4-  -i  c-  ■ f reaue n 1 1 v coe r ced  • i n t o t hem  , con t r ary  to 
“ wishi . lilnce line flails  of  the  world  a. 

Tottery-  where  fortune  presides,  and  reason  is_,Mhd. 

a'I  however,  every  effect  is  inseparable  from  its 

AS,  J°wev  » - L f.  this  life,  which  men  most  covet. 
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ONE  philosopher  of  great  distinction,  it  is  granted, 
has  said  that  were  man  to  consult  his  real  happiness,  he 
would  never  reflect;  intimating  that  the  act  of  reflection 
is  injurious  to  health.  This  aspersion  on  science  can  be 
traced,  as  it  regards  Rousseau,  to  no  better  origin,  than 
that  of  a mind,  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  discontented 
with  every  present  enjoyment.  The  mind  of  Rousseau  was, 
without  doubt,  a great  one;  it  emitted,  as  copiously  as 
genius  or  fancy  could  desire,  the  sparks  of  a noble  intel- 
lect, which  dared  to  disdain  the  shackles  of  prejudice,  and 
break  the  chains  of  ignorance.  But  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
in  those  cases  which  admitted  of  personal  application,  he 
grosly  erred,  and  generally  suffered  his  strong  sense  to 
be  overruled  by  his  inexplicable  feelings.  Complete  refu- 
tation ,; however, wi 1 1 be  the  portion  of  this  injur  in  s re- 
mark, by  considering  the  persevering  zeal,  which  has  cha- 
racterized the  conduct  of  the  cultivators  of  science;  by 
considering  their  unanimous  opinion  that  the  moment  which 
gives  birth  to  a new  thought  is  a period  of  unrival  led  an- 
joyment,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  feelings  of  deity 
at  the  creation;  [Note  E.]  and  lastly,  by  considering  that 
longevity  has,  in  a remarkable  degree,  been  the  reward  of 
those,  who  have  cultivated  science.  Let  any  one,  who 
doubts  this  fact,  consult  a biographical  dictionary,  and 
all  the  prejudices  he  ever  possessed  on  the  subject  must 
vanish;  he  will  grant  that  as  the  mind  depends  on  the 
exercise  of  the  body  for  its  vigor,  so  the  health  of  the 
body,  in  its  turn,  is  promoted 
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by  the  active  employment  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

ONE  great  objection  cannot  be  here  overlooked;  its 
discussion  is  highly  important  from  its  connection  with 
numerous  prejudices,  and  particularly  with  the  passion 
of  avarice.  It  will  be  said  that  though  refined  happi- 
ness be  intimately  connected  with  virtue  and  knowledge, 
yet  that  this  kind  of  happiness  was  never  designed  for 
the  mass  of  any  nation,  as  their  subsistence  depends  en- 
tirely on  labour,  and  the  productiveness  of  labour  de- 
pends on  the  time  devoted  to  it. 

IT  only  requires  a zealous  disposition  to  embrace 
what  ought  to  h e 3 instead  of  clinging  to  what  -us , to  dis- 
arm this  objection  of  all  its  force.  It  is  granted  that 
a small  portion  of  that  time,  which  is  at  present  occupied 
by  the  labour  of  the  body,  will  , should  these  ideas  be 
adopted,  be  absorbed  in  the  exercise  of  the  mind.  But  it 
should  be  observed; 

1.  THAT  it  is  not  true,  as  implied  in  the  objection, 
that  the. \mi nd  and  body  are  incapable  of  contemporaneous 
employment.  So  far  is  this  from  being  a fact,  that  some 
activity  of  body  is  absolutely  necessary  to  vigorous  re- 
flection. The  more  severe  the  reflection,  the  more  likely 
is  the  student  to  be  involved  in  even  involuntary  exercise. 
Viewing  this  objection  with  the  greatest  partiality,  it 
can  only  apply  to  those  studies’  that  require  the  highest 
abstraction  of  mind,  which  will  forever  be  confined 
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to  a few.  Those  trains  of  thought,  whicn  are  connected 
with  practical  improvement,  will  be  aided  ra. her  tl 
impaired  by  labour,  if  it  be  not  uncommonly  severe. 

2 THE  actual  labour  necessary  to  subsist  man  i 
much  l°ss  than  that  which  occupies  the  whole  of  his  t1 ime . 
The  hours  at  present  devoted  to  labour  are  J"® 1 ve  • 

let  i 1 s suppose  these  to  be  abridged  oy  bringing  them 
down" to  ten.  A question  occurs  whether  this  diminution 
n-f  timo  ‘Jill  lessen  the  mass  of  articles  of  necessity 
°oJ  convenience  f abri  ca  ted? -The  solution  of 

f romr the^  f i rst°suggestions^ofSthe  Vr«?a“* 

!h  !9  It  is  not  probable  it  would  produce  the 

diminution  supposed;  because  0 as^there  is^^ 

•c  so  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  slaves,  com- 
pared -with  freemen,  that  the  fact  needs  °nly  to  be  men- 
tioned to  be  decisive;  but  yielding  for  a moment  that 
manual  labour  will  not  produce  so  much  as 
not  more  be  gained  by  improved  modes  of 
is  lost  by  this  dereliction  of  two  hours, 
habit  of  reflection  and  progressive  im- 
provement 'continual  ly  devise  new  mean%°;T  already 

a aiven  obiect?  Have  not  the  powers  of  machinery  a>rea  j 
given  a new  creation  to  manufactures?  And  is  no  ag  i 
culture  equally  susceptible  of  improvement. 


ten  hours  of 
twelve,  will 
1 abour  , than 
Will  not  the 
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BUT  granting  that  this  abridgment  of  labour  would 
diminish  the  articles  of  use,  is  it  unequivocal  that 
this  effect  would  be  an  evil?  The  necessaries  of  life 
would  still  be  produced  in  abundance.  The  convenien 
of  life  produced  would  be  fully  equal  to  a moderate  in- 
dulgence of  its  pleasures.  The  only  deficiency  exi^c  9 
would  apply  to  articles  of  luxury  And  whether  these 
ought  to  be  encouraged  or  repressed  cannot  be  ® question 

for%qual  "happiness^  in  iSdlftgl^lHulSrJ  i ["t  £ J.h 

dSijy"eTh;  less'!  thereforei"  i t°preva  i 1 s^the  Setter  for 

virtue3  »"?H|'«^;1t15;P5jKiS-of  individuals  under  this 
arrangement , would  remain  the  that  under  the 

old  one  as  far  as  it  applied  to  the  citizens  • 

SiiteS  States.  Some  small  difference  might  be  produced 
between  the  relative  wealth  the  United  States  and 

that  of  foreign  nations;  but  its  effects  seem  too  un 

important  to  J»elt  on  moderate  increase  of  the 

hours J ref 1 ection,  and  a small  decrease  ofoseof 
labour  as  a leading  feature  in  a system  of  republican 
education  He,  who  thinks  frequently,  imbibes  a habit 
of  independence,  and  of  self-esteem,  which  are  perhaps 
the  great  and  the  only  preservatives  of  ^p^hich^ould 
us  consider  this  feature  as  new,  and  as  0 i would 

be  happily  distinctive.  Let  us  consider  it  as  the 
prerogative  of  political  virtue  to  enno- 
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ble.man*  as  much:  as  iit  is  the  assumption  of  political 
vice  to  degrade  ftim. 

A A.EVIEW  of  wha\  1 have  written  convinces  me  that 
I have  £wtered  a field  '/rnich  seems  to  acknowledge  no 
limits  Points  of  morality  and  expedience  occur  in  pro- 
fusion. whose  elucidation  still  demands  the  highest  tal- 
ents, after  having  employed,  for  ages,  the  deepest  powers 
of  research. 

IN  the  subsequent  part  of  my  remarks,  I shall,  to 
avoid  prolixity,  aim  at  the  most  rigid  conciseness,  and 
trust  almost  entirely  to  the  reader  for  an  examination 
of  what  I state. 

THE  diffusion  of  knowledge,  co-axtensive  w.ith  that 
of  virtue,  would  seem  to  apply  with  close  precision  to 
a republican  system  of  education,  because; 

1.  AN  enlightened  nation  is  always  most  tenacious 
of  its  rights. 

2.  IT  is  not  the  interest  of  such  a society  to  per- 
petuate error;  as  it  undoubtedly  is  the  interest  of  many 
societies  differently  organized. 

3.  IN  a republic,  the  sources  of  happiness  are  open 
to  all  without  injuring  any. 

4.  IF  happiness  be  made  at  all  to  depend  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind,  and  the  collision  of  mind  with 
mind,  the  happiness  of  an  individual  will  greatly  depend 
upon  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  a capacity 

to  think  and  speak  correctly. 
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5.  UNDER  a Republic,  duly  constructed,  man  feels 
as  strong  a biass  to  improvement,  as  under  a despotism 
he  feels  an  impulse  to  ignorance  and  depression. 

WE  have  now  reached  the  goal  of  the  preceding 
speculations.  The  necessary  limits  to  an  essay  of  this 
nature  have  prohibited  minute  illustration;  but  it  has, 
we  hope,  been  made  to  appear,  with  sufficient  perspicuity, 
that  human  happiness  depends  upon  the  possession  of  vir- 
tue and  wisdom;  that  virtue  cannot  be  too  highly  culti- 
vated; that  it  is  only  secure  when  allied  with  knowledge; 
and  of  consequence  that  knowledge  itself  cannot  possibly 
be  too  extensively  diffused.  It  follows  that  the  great 
object  of  a liberal  plan  of  education  should  be  the 
almost  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

BUT  as  knowledge  is  infinite,  and  as  its  complete 
attainment  requires  more  time  than  man  has  at  his  com- 
mand, it  becomes  interesting  to  assign; 

I.  THE.  time  fit  to  be  devoted  to  education. 

I I . j.;:T  H E objects  proper  to  be  accomplished;  and 

III.  THE  manner  of  accomplishing  them. 

vl.  TEE  time  fit  to  he  devoted  to  education. 

M PHILOSOPHY;  which  is  but  another  word  for  experience* 
;; has  decided  the  happiness  of  man  to  depend  upon  the  labour 
of  the  body  and  the  exercise 
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of  the  mind.  It  had  been  well  for  mankind,  had  the  human 
race  in  its  earliest  age  been  under  the  control  of  prin- 
ciples of  1 egi  s 1 ati  on  , which  by  a judicious  apportionment 
of  the  hours  of  reflection  to  those  of  labour,  had  pro- 
duced in  infancy  and  youth  habits  destined  from  their 
strength  to  remain  unimpaired  in  advanced  age.  JJ®?.11.® 
voice  of  philosophy  dictated  such  a system,  it  would  have 
be-n  established  on  these  principles.  Bare  subsistence 
?Squi?es  certain  articles,  which  are  the  product  of  labour. 
These  are  necessaries  of  life,  and  must  be  obtained  by 
1 a;bour . Convenience  demands  a further  supply,  the  labour 
i n:g  of  which  would  occupy  an  additional  period  of  labour. 

This  convenience  is  essentially  connected  with  happiness, 
meitalSs  Sell  as  corporeal.  Labour  would,  therefore  have 
been  called  upon  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  necessity  and 
convenience;  it  would  have  been  unseduced  by 

ments  of  luxury.  ...  ^ 

UNFORTUNATELY  for  mankind  no  such  system 
adopted.  It  has  scarcely  even  been  thought 
of  the  plan  forms  no  objection  to  its 
decided  advantages,  let  us  dare  to 
equal  to  its  accomplishment.  . . . hnurs  of 

WE  have  seen  that  in  a nation,  in  which  the  hours  or 
labour  should  be  abridged,  and  those  of  refl ecti on  in  eas ed , 
no  injury  would  be  sustained  by  individuals,  and  little 
any,  by  the  nation  itself. 


the  allure- 
has  been 


of  . 

truth.  If 
believe  human 


The  novelty 
it  possess 
virtue 


if 
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IT  were  a vain  attempt,  however,  instantaneously  to 
insDire  with  a love  of  science  men  from  whose  minds  re- 
flection has  long  been  alienated.  The  improvement  pro- 
posed  must  be  the  effect  of  a system  of  education  gradually 

and  cautiously  developed.  . Hnlp 

PREVIOUSLY  to  any  prospect  of  success,  one  principle 
must  prevail.  Society  must  es  tab!  i s h the  ngh  i to  edu- 
rafp  and  acknowledge  the  duty  of  having  educated,  all 
children.  A circumstance,  so  momentously  important,  must 
not  be  left  to  the  negligence  of  individuals.  It  is  be 
lieved,  that  this  principle  is  recognised  in  almost  al 
our  state  constitutions.  If  so,  the  exercise  of  it  would 

not  be  contested.  Indeed,  "(>ether  at  present  acknowledged 

or  not,  it  would  produce  such  Beneficial  eff ects , as  wel 
in  reference  to  the  parent  as  the  child,  that  a general 
amin’p^rence  miqht  be  relied  on  [.Note  c . J 

q HAVING  contemplated  in  reference  to  man  an  abatement 
of  two  hours  of  labour,  the_next  object  of  enquiry  is  wh  t 
time  should  be  devoted  to  the  education  of  youth,  _ ^should 
unquestionably  be  much  larger;  as  d.u ri ng.this  .period  the 

mind  is  unimproved;  as'impressions  of  the  greatest  stre^g 

are  'rapidly  made;  and  as  the  future  biass  of  the  mind  en- 
tirelyPdepends  upon  the  improvement  of  these  impressions.  _ 
The  period,  however,  should  have  its  limits.  Study  sou 
never  be  continued  after  it  becomes  oppressive.  The  pre- 
ceptor should  be  as  cautious  in  using  every  mean  necessary 

to  prevent  dis- 
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oust  as  he  ought  ot  be  zealous  in  exciting  a thirst  of 
knowledge.  Without  aiming  at  r 1 9 1 d I preci  ] ? t 

Widening  the  claims  of  labour  and  study,  we  shall  not, 
perhaps!  mater i ally  err  in  assigning  four  hours  each 

day  proper  to  be  accomplished . 

tt  i <?  necessary  that  the  principle  of  an  universal 
diffusion  of  knowledge  should  be  in  the  highest  degree 
energU?".  TMs  is  l principle  which  cannot  be  too  ex- 

efforts1ofeanrenl' ightenec^zeal  wil/never  make  a who^e 

nJt%;?r^piior?oce 

fJJ!  tension  of  it.  We  shall  be  furnished  with 

^ f raaabl  e evidence  of  its  beneficial  tendency,  on 

eff ects^when^i^  ft!" ItT T*h- 

efforts  of  ignorance  to  oppress  . surDriSed 

<-  • v* i + nf  retaliation,  which  we  must  not  be  surprise 

1 ldi  il  its  turn,  its  own  avenger.  The  moment, 

however,  which  marks  the  universal  diffusion  of 
by  withdrawing  the  temptation  to,  as  wel  purity 

nf  iniurv,  will  restore  knowledge  to  1V?uorigin a'+[“' 
and  lustre.  It  is  with  knowledge,  as  wit  preci s el y 

fhina  which  influences  the  human  mind.  It  acts  precisely 
proportion  to  the  force  of  the  object  acted  upon.  As 
the  beggar  cannot  cor- 
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rupt  by  gold  the  beggar;  so  neither  can  opul pJtua^ 

. _ii  i once  In  the  same  manner,  equality  of  intellectual 

attainments ^s^^foe  to  oppression;  and  just  as  mankind 

shall  advance  in  its  possession,  the  me  we  re 

correct^0  therefore°Pinedec'laringeaadiffus  ion  of  know- 
ledge,  the  best » perhaps  the  only  pledge  of  virtue,  of 
equality,  and  of  independence. infie^^i,  believe 

that  though  * a 1 1 men  will  neve^b?,  Ph' ’oUv  uni  ess  arsing 

f rommphysi  cal  6oHgi  n^tmaydbea  banished  froS’th.  society  of 

[Note  G.]  _ expressed,  and  those  which  succeed, 

applicable  to  a system  of  general 
prescribe  what  it  is  necessary  every 
do  not  attempt  to  limit  his  acquisi 


men  . 

THE  ideas  already 
must  be  understood  as 
education.  They  only 
man  should  know.  They 


tions.  Wealth  an d 
vantages . It  will 
directed,  to  carry 
IN  forming  a 
necess ary  to  avoi d 


qenius  will  always  possess  great  ad- 
be  their  prerogatives,  if  properly 
improvement  to  its  highest  eminences 
ystem  of  liberal  education,  it  is 
ideas  of  too  general  a character,  as 


well  as  “those  which  involve  too  minute  a specification^ 

principles  wh  ich'pos^ ^sels5  proper  tils'  common  to  every  mind, 
and  which  will  , of  course. 
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in  their  application,  admit  of  few, 'if  any,  exceptions. 

THE  first  great  object  of  a liberal  system  of  edu- 
cation should  be,  the  admission  into  the  young  .mind  of 
such  ideas  only  as  are  either  aosolutely  true,  or  in 
the  highest  degree  probable;  and  the  cautious  exclusion 

°f  ^WERlTman  able  to  trace  every  effect  to  its  cause, 
he  would  probably  find  that  the  virtue  or  the  vice  of 
an  individual,  the  happiness  or  the  misery  of  a 
the  glory  or  the  infamy  of  a nation,  have  had  their 
sources  in  the  cradle,  over  which  the  prejudices  of  a 
nurse  or  a mother  have  presided.  The  years  of  infancy 
are  those  in  which  the  chains  of  virtue  or  °f  re 

apnerallv  forqed.  First  impressions  are  almost  omm- 
potent  ^ Their 8 reign  is  silent,  but  not. on  that  account 
the  less  secure.  The  mind  no  sooner  begins  to  unfold 
itself  than  it  grasps  with  eagerness  every  new  idea. 
Tntnvirated  s it  were,  with  pleasure  at  its  reception, 
it  surrenders  itself  more  to  enjoyment  than  reflection. 
Indeed,  it  has  now  the  capacity  to  enjoy,  ou-  not 
reflect.  In  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  any  idea 
occupies  the  mind,  does  it  acquire  strength  and  produce 
convi ct i on . And  no  sooner  have  these  ends  been  accom- 
plished, than  it  constitutes  itself  the  ju ^ge  o f ev e ry 
other  resembling  or  opposing  idea.  Hence  it  tyranmz 

w1th  t?StMsCv1eihSe1  correct,  should  it  not  be  thought 
treason  against  truth  and  virtue,  to  instil  prejudice 
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and  error  into  the  young  mind?  If  th.s  be  t^a!P" 
against  truth  and  virtue,  what  snail  we  say  of  those 
who  inculcate  principles  which  they  know  to  fal^en’ 
and  attempt  in  this  way  to  establish  systems  that  only 
exist  in  the  midst  of  human  carnage  and  destruction. 

WHETHER  we  consider  man's  existence  as  terminated 
bv  the  qrave,  or  view  him,  as  he  doubtless  is,  the 
heir  of  a future  life,  we  must  consider  his  happines 
as  altogether  dependent  on  the  observance  or  <-e!ftain 
moral  principles.  The  universality  with  which  these 

have  been  received  may  be  considered  as  the  test  ot 
their  truth.  These  principles  are  few  and  simple. 

As  the  mind  expands  they  should  on  ’ TheY 

require  no  other  aid  than  clear  illustration.  The 
unperverted  understanding  acknowledges  their  truths 
as  it  were  by  intuition.  [Note  H.J 

LET  then  those  truths  in  which  all  men ,?9rfe 
firmlv  impressed;  let  those  which  are  probable  be  in- 
culcated with  caution  , and  let  doubt  always  hang  over 
those  respecting  which  the  good  and  the  wise  disagree. 
Above  all  things  let  the  infant  mind  be  protected 

from  conviction  without  proof.  ■ ■ . . . t. 

BUT  it  will  be  said  that  in, almost  all  the  depart 
merits  of  a general  plan  of  education,  the  perusal  of 
approved  books  must  be  chiefly  relied  on.  The  indis- 
pensable economy  of  arrangements  which  are  to  pervade 

a whole  society,  will  prohibit  the  em- 
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plovment  of  preceptors  of  either  great  or  original  tal- 
ents. It  will  therefore  be. fit  that  the  preceptor, 
instead  of  inculcating  his  own  immature  i d®as » s h ou ™ 
be  guided  by  prescribed  works.  It  is  asked,  whereper- 
formances  explaining  and  enforcing  plain  and  undeniable 

truths,  and  avoiding  prejudices  or . f 9 1 ? el]00J.s  ? aTa  !° 
be  found?  Such  productions  are  acknowledged  to  be  rare. 

It  is  also  granted  that  this  difficulty  presents  one  of 
the  most  serious  obstacles  to  successful  educatio  . 
it  is  now  insurmountable.  It  is  attempted  to  be  removed, 
as  will  appear  hereafter,  by  offering  large  rewa!Hdhx,f 
books  of  this  nature,  and  by  inciting  the  learned  by 
other  inducements  to  embark  in  so  noble  a service.  At 
present  we  must  be  satisfied  in  giving  the  preference  to 
those  works  which  abound  most  with  truth  and  are  the 

most  exempt  from  error.  . . 

THE  elements  of  education,  viz.  reading  and  writing, 
are  so  obviously  necessary,  that  it  is  useless  to  do  more 
than  enumerate  them. 

OF  nearly  equal  importance  are  the  first  principles 
of  mathematics,  as  at  present  almost  universally  taught. 

A TOLERABLY  correct  idea  of  Geography  would  s-em, 
in  a Republic  especially,  to  involve  great  advantages. 

The  interest  of  the  mercantile  part  of  the  community  is 
close lyconnected  with  correct  geographica  knowledge. 
Many  important  departments  of  science  include  an  accurate 
knowledge  of 
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it  But  the  most  important  consideration  is  that  which 
contemplates  the  United  States  as  either  allied  in 
f r f ericfsh  i p , or  arrayed  in  hostility,  with  the  other 
nations  of  th e earth.  In  both  which  cases,  Jt  eco.es 
the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  have  just  ideas  of  the  position, 
size,  and  strength,  of  nations,  that  he  may  as  much  as 
possible,  confide  in  his  own  judgment,  in  forming  an 
opinion  of  our  foreign  relations,  instead  of  yielding  his 
mind  to  a dangerous  credulity.  A most  interesting  part 
of  Geoqraphy  relates  to  a knowledge  of  our  own  country. 
Cor?«t  iKfSrmatlon  on  this  Subject  W1 1 1 

to  strengthen,  the  bands  of  friendship , and  to  dissipate 
the  m i s re p re s e n t a t i o n s of  party  prejudice. 

THE  cultivation  of  natural  philosophy,  particularly 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  agriculture  and  "JanUJ 
been  heretofore  almost  entirely  neglected.  Jhe  henefits, 
however,  which  it  would  produce,  are  great,  both  as  they 
reqard  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  and  as  they  regar 
national  wealth.  Many  of  the  labours  of  the . farmer  and 
the  mechanic,  so  far  from  forbidding  reflection,  invite 
it.  Thus  the  constant  developement  of  new  beauties  in 
nature,  and  the  almost  as  constant  production  of  new 
wonders  in  art,  extort  admiration  from  the  t ignorant , 

and  even  impress  their  minds  with  considerable  delight. 

And  yet  how  little  do  they  know  of  the  energies  of  nature 
or- art?  Lost  .i  n the  .'.con-tempi  ati  on  of  effects,  the  tribute 
of  a grateful  mind  finds  vent  in  simple  wonder. 
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IF  we  reverse  the  scene,  and  behold  the  farmer  en- 
lightened by  the  knowledge  of  chemistry,  how  wide  a 
field  of  reflection  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  profit, 

would  acknowledge  his  empire?  . Ballia. 

THE  -ingenuity  of  the  mechanic  would  not  long  remain 
passive.  Repeated  efforts  at  improvement  would  often 
nrove  successful,  and  be  the  source  of  new  and  rapid 
pr0-.  At  any  rate  in  all  these  cases,  whether  prospered 
expected  success  or  not,  an  adequate  compensation 
conferred  on  the  mind  thus  employed,  whose 
generally  bring  with  them  their  own  reward, 
circumscribed  advantages,  attending  Geographical 

knowledge,  'will  be  greatly  enlarged  by  ? -^h^nrh^f^d-- 
tance  with  History.  In  proportion  as  this  branch  of  ed 
ucation  shall  be  cultivated,  men  will  see  the  mighty  in- 
fluence of  moral  principle,  as  well  on  the  Private  individ- 
uals of  a community,  as  on  those  who  are  called  to  preside 
over  its  public  concerns . It  will  be  distinctly  seen,  that 
ambition  has  generally  risen  on  a destruction  of  every 
sentiment  of  virtue,  and  that  it  much  oftener  merits  ex- 
ecration than  applause.  Power,  long  enjoyed,  will  appear 
to  be  hostile  to  the  happiness,  and  subversive  of  the 
integrity,  of  the  individual  in  whom  it  centres.  Fanat- 
icisin  and  superstition  will  appear  surrounded  with  blood 
and  torture.  War  will  stand  forth  with  the  boldest 
prominence  of  vice  and  folly,  and  make  it,  for  a while. 


doubtful , 
short  the 
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history  presents  will  manifest  to  man  what,  it  is  pro- 
bable, he  will  become- , should  he  surrender  himself  up  to 
those  selfish  pursuits,  which  centering  in 
alone,  have  ennabled  him  without  horror  to 
the  blood  and  the  tears  of  millions. 

THIS  horrid  truth,  confirmed  by  every  page  of _ 
history,  will  restrain,  as  it  undoubted  has  restrained, 
the  indulgence  of  furious  passion.  The  immortal  adnu- 
ration  attached  to  great  and  disinterested  virtue,  the 
immortal  detestation  inseparable  from  great  and  selfish 
vice,  will  furnish  the  mind  at  once  with  the  strongest 
incentives  to  the  one,  and  the  liveliest  abhorrence  of 
ths  other 

THE  second  1 ead i ng  ob j ect  of  education,  should  be 
to  inspire  the  mind  with  a strong  disposition  to  im- 
provement. acknowledged  tha t s ci en ce  i s s ti 1 1 in  its  in- 
fancy. The  combination  of  ideas  is  infinite. ; As  this,., 
combination  advances  the  circle  of  knowledge  is  enlarged, 
and  of  course,  the  sphere  of  happiness  extended.  At 
present  science  is  only  cultivated  by  a few  reel  use 
students  , too  apt  to  mingle  the  illusions  of  imagination 
with  the  results  of  indistinct  observation.  Hence  the 
reproach  that  theory  and  practice  oppose  each  other. 

But  no  sooner  shall  a whole  nation  be  tributary  to  science, 
than  it  will  dawn  with  new  lustre.  To  adopt  a physical 
illustration,  its  rays  may  be  expected  to  meet  with  little 
absorption  from  ignorance,  but  to  be  reflected 
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always  at  command.  Tile  Rerl?“% ?„  *°of  existence  would 
life  would  be  invigorated,  the  close  of  e^s^"re  any 

SKiuS 

might  be  made  to  the  words  of  Dr.  C \*\ ke AaIl  ll  and 

for  distinction  in<virtue^anQ  scien^  ^rom  being  repre- 

“heSsIblS.  1 0r|U the  contrary,  it  is  a disposition  which 
‘tevery  man  ought  in  himself  to 
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ii i = h n u r after,  and  to-ithe  utmost  of  his  power  en- 
■'iou?aSe  in  others.  It  is  the  great  foundation  of 
'■all  our  knowledge,  of  all  true  virtue,  and  of  all 

" CTH I p r og res s i v e improvement  would  be  promoted 
in  the  third  place,  by  inspiring  youth  with  a tast 
for  and  an  attachment  to,  science,  so  firm,  that  u 

should  be  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  it m 
subsequent^periodsof  l^;es  wh1ch  address  themselves 

to  the°heartt .5.  Sell  as  those  which ^quire  strong^ 

Seld0SuT1thrsegrr»Pt1obj4cCtNSoeuld3be  assisted,  more  than 

b>  an^NDEllNGriJdethetfSnurthyp1ace.  knowledge  as  highly 

PraCt!S!J  ?de0a°i;nb!Ser,  already  00^00^  BuVI  ^merits 
a more  extensive  discussion.  Next 

u ClALLSscienceeought  "thrive  its  rank  from  its 
utility  The  real  good  which  it  actually  does,  or 
capab 1 e * of  do i ng  , i s the  only  genuine  crrter  von 
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of  its  value.  Man  may  indulge  himself  in  sublime  reveries, 
but  the  world  will  forever  remain  uninterested  in  them 
It  is  only  when  he  applies  the  powers  of  nis  mind  to  objects 
of  general  use,  that  he  becomes  their  benef actor ;unti 1 he 
does  this  he  is  neither  entitled  to  their  gratitude  or 

he  -j  s the  best  friend  of  man,  who  makes  discoveries 
involving  effects  which  benefit  mankind  t[je  y ' 

Moral  truths  are  therefore  of  importance  bu t 1 i t tl e s hoi t 
of  infinite.  For  they  apply  to  numbers  which  almost  evade 
enumeration,  and  to  time  which  loses  itself  in  e ^'ist 

These  truths,  all  agree,  are  not  to  be  J5pnf  Je- 

They  are  only  acquired  by  uniting  the  Calm  and  patient  r 
flection  of  retirement,  with  the  bold  and  penetrating  ob- 
servation of  active  life.  . . , hi  h «.*. 

IN  physics,  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  in  the  highest 
deqree  increased  by  discoveries  and  improvements  connected 
with  agriculture  and  manufactures.  These  two  occupations 
9 " most  communities,  and  a much  larger 

Does  it  not  then  become  an  interest- 
it  be  not  expedient  in  infancy  and 
to  the  mind  the  leading  principles 
these  departments  of  labour,  not  only 
of  them,  but  also  by  their 


employ  nine-tenths  of 
proportion  of  others 
ing  enquiry,  whether 
youth  to  communicate 
of  nature  and  art  in 
by  a theoretic  expolition 
practical  devel opemen t . 

IF  almost  the  whole  community  be 
one  or  other  of  these  avocations  from 


destined  to 
necessity. 


pursue 
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and  if  it  be  the  duty  of  an  individual  to  support  himself, 
whenever  he  can,  by  an  exertion  of  his  own  powers;  and  it 
these  can  only  yield  a sure  support  from  an  ability  to  be 
acquired  in  youth  to  prosecute  a particular  uranch  of 
agriculture  or  mechanics,  does  it  noc  seem  to  . y 

of  society  to  control  education  in  such  a way  as  to  secure 
°o  every  individual  this  ability?  If  this  ability  existed 
how  much  misery  would  be  annihilated,  how  much  crime  wou 
be  destroyed?  Even  under  a government,*  in  which  the 
happiness  of  men  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ^ fading 
object,  the  nobility  were  obliged  to  be  instructed  fully 
in  the  principles,  and  partially  in  the  practice,  of  a 

particular  trade.  . , . , n 

SHOULD  , however , the  justice  of  bridging  natural 
right  in  these  cases  be  doubted,  and  its  expedience  denied 
the  propriety  of  a union  of  practical  with  theoretic 
instruction  will  not  be  contested  in  reference  to  those 


who 


are  designed  for  agriculture  or  mechanics . 

NAKED  speculation  is  either  unintelligible  or  un- 
interesting to  the  young  mind,  while  it  delights  in  ex- 
amining external  appearances,  and  often  in  searching  after 
their  causes.  Those  objects  which  have  engaged  our  earliest 
and  surely  in  some  respects  our  happi est  days  , are  cherishe 
and  pursued  by  the  mind  with  increasing  delight  in  advanced 
and  old  age.  From  this  plain  view  of  the  subject,  it  a p - 


* In  France. 
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pears  that  in  youth  the  addition  of  practical  to  theoret 
leal  knowledge  would  add  to  its  charms;  while  n maturer 
age  the  blending  theoretic  with  practical  knowledge  would 
render  labour  more  agreeable  and  engaging.  in 

AS  the  period  of  education  will,  it  is  probable-,,  in 
most  instances , be  protracted  till  the  child  shall  be  en- 
qaqed  in  preparing  himself  for  some  employment  in  life,  it 
would  be  important  to  confine  his  attention,  in  a con- 
siderable degree,  to  the  acquisition  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  practical,  use  in 
the  profession  for  which  he  is  destined.  Give  the  min 
an  object  worthy  of  its  efforts,  and  you  may  rely  upon 
their  being  made.  In  this  case  tna  child  would  realise 
the  connection  between  its  present  pursuits,  and  its 
future  prosperity,  and  this  impression  could  not  fail  to 
kindle  new  ardour  in  its  youthful  breast.  ..h 

THE  fifth  object  should  be  the  inspiring  youth  with 
an  ardent  love  for  mankind.  To  accomplish  this  end,  the 
preceptor  should  cautiously  avoid  instilling  int° 
mind  of  his  pupil  a mean  idea  of  human  nature.  The  p^ges 
Sf  the  moralist  by  debasing  man  have  aided  that  degeneracy 
which  they  denrecate . We  should  not  even  convey  a . 
suspicion  of  the  honesty  of  him  whom  we  wish  to  be  virtuous 
Those  who  have  led  the  public  mind,  so  far  from  attending 
to  this  maxim,  have  al mos t uni v er s a 1 1 y pourtrayed  the 
heart  and  conduct  of  man  as  infi- 
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nitely  depraved;  and  we  have  often  beheld  the  gloomy 
spectacle’ of  a misanthropic  infant.  If  we  examine  the 
tendency  of  the  unperverted  principles  of  nature,  we  must 
acknowledge  their  hostility  to  that  suspicion  and  jealousy 
which  have  proceeded  from  the  force  of  education.  T - 
1 -H-  --  on  contemplating  the  absence  of 

of  the  triumph  of  virtue  and 
doubt  of  the  honesty  of  those 
has  received  an  artificial  biass. 
unfortunate  biass,  and  looking  upon 
hostile,  as  he  enters  on  life,  he 


delight  which  we  all  feel 
suspicion,  is  an  evidence 
nature.  The  child  has  no 
about  him,  until  his  mind 
Having  received  this 
his  fellow-beings  as 


treats  them  with  suspicion;  and  perhpas,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  would  pursue  their  own  interest  even  to  his  in- 
jury, he  hesitates  not  to  pursue  his  to  theirs.  Ihis 
aggress  i on,  on  his  part,  cannot  fail  to  produce  from  them 
that  conduct  which  he  has  been  taught  to  expect,  and  thus 
irrationally  is  strengthened  a conviction  dictated  by 

Pre^UWECknow,  in  our  intercourse  with  the  world  , that  con- 
fidence is  the  parent  of  friendship,  which  f orb i ds i ts_ 
subject  to  do  an  act  base  or  dishonourable.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  alike  evident  that  distrust  produces  enmity, 
and  that  enmity  will  often  dictate,  in  the  paroxysm  of 
resentment » a mean  and  disgraceful  action  v 

IN  whatever  light  this  subject  is  viewed  by  reason, 
it  will  appear  that  men  are  the  creatures  of  sentiment. 


and 


iii  . . — 

‘hat  their  virtue  is  often  greatly 
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sometimes  altogether,  dependent  on  the  ©pinion  enter- 
tained of  them "by  others.  Let  us  then  embrace  the 
sentiment  so  forcibly  expressed  by  Sullivan,  "It  is 
"not  possible,"  says  he,  "for  a sane  mind,  for  any 
"continuance,  to  look  upon  mankind,  either  as  emmets, 

"below  his  serious  attention,  or  as  monsters,  more 
"worthy  of  his  hatred  than  his  regard." 

III.  THE  manner  of  accompli. shing  the  objects  of 
education . 

THIS  branch  of  the  subject  may,  in  many  respects, 
claim  superior  importance  to  the  other  branches.  It 
involves  a more  detailed  statement,  and  more  minute 
and  specific  ideas,  than  those  which  have  been  already 
discussed. 

IT  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  necessary 
specification  of  small  objects  which  it  requires  to  ren- 
der it  clear  or  useful,  may  lessen,  in  the  minds  of  some, 
the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  expose  it  to  the  edge  of 
ridicule.  But  it  should  be  considered  that  as  education 
itself  altogether  consists  in  a vigilant  attention  to 
small  objects,  and  would  be  wholly  defeated  without  such 
attention,  so  that  system  of  educati on , other  cons  idera- 
tions being  equal,  must  be  the  best,  whT’cti,  in  tha^e  small 
objects,  leaves  the  least  to  error,  negTii-ffience  and  caprice. 
As  in  the  natural  world  the  boundless  o'cssn  takes  its 
source  in  innumerable  petty  springs,  so  tdie  mind,  invigo- 
rated with  extensive  acquisitions,  ackn.O' /ledges  its 
dependence  on  the  humblest  ideas. 
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BEFORE  we  proceed  to  adjust  the  several  parts  of  the 
system,  two  interesting  enquiries  present  themselves  for 
solution. 

I.  AT  what  age  education  should  commence? 

II.  SHOULD  education  be  public  or  private? 

I.  EVERY  correct  view  of  human  nature  shews  the 
young  mind,  though  tender,  to  be  capable  of  great  im- 
provement. The  injury  it  so  often  sustains  from  yield- 
ing to  superstitious  notions,  by  being  sacrificed  to 
unmanly  fear,  and  by  being  wedded  to  numerous  prejudices, 
abundantly  attests  the  influence  of  certain  ideas  on  the 
mind,  which  had  it  been  honestly  directed,  would  have  em- 
braced truth  instead  of  delusion,  and  courage  instead  of 
pusillanimity.  Mark  the  first  dawnings  of  the  mind,  and 
say  if  the  infant  exhibit  any  evidence  of  attachment  to 
falsehood?  On  the  contrary,  with  the  most  engaging  sim- 
plicity , you  behol  d i t giving  expressf  truths  the 

most  obvious . Regard  the  interesting  c r e d u 1 i ty,  w i t h 
which  the  child  hears  a marvellous  story,  until  its  mind 
labour  under  i,the  oppressive  burthen  of  a tissue  of 
supernatural  incidents.  ..vWe  may  then'  assume  it  as  an 
undeniable  fact  that  a n $a ttachmen t to  truth  is  the  property 
of  the  unperverted  , mi hd>S^^ 

WHILE  this  principle  is  in  its  vigour,  it  is  infi- 
nitely important  that  the  mind  should  be  as  highly  exer- 
O cised  as  possible.  But,  it  is  said,  that  it  should  not 

ERIC  be  fatigued,  much  less  oppressed.  Granted. 
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o , | +■  iet  it  in  reply  be  remarked,  that  at  no  period  of 
“JJ'lifa,  as  it  the  earliest,  are  we,  in  some  respects  , 

Every'object^  a round^every54  idea5  with  intis'1  then  new^ 

?ssrs:.s:  sk  sis ::  e ;•!  — 

in  the  mind,  which  does  not  yield  the  most  exquisite 
del i ah t Why  is  the  remembrance  of  the  scenes  child 

Uoed so  dearyto  us,  but  from  the  interesting  recollection 

of  seen  "Forever  varying,  and  forever  new. 

ON  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  may  gather  correct 
ideas bj  Jitending  to  the  remarks  of  a writer  of  anti  ty, 
who  has  for  the  most  part  united  with  easterly  skill  P 
osophy  and  a knowledge  of  human  n?jUr®*. nstructed  in  letters 

a t ^ period 

safs-ra-iss  r^i?irT0r  %r  -which 

ttlfma^e’Sh^  thf^precedi  ng  age  sh^lhavo 
••llntrlhuted  vet  the  boy  will  be  learning  greater  things 
"•fa?  that  very  *y  ear , in  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been 
“learning  smaller:  This,  extended  to  several  years, 

"amounts  to  a sum;  and  whatever  is  an- 
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"ticipated  in  infancy,  is  an  acquisition  to  the  period  of 

^°U  "LET  us  not  then  throw  away  even  the  very  first 
"period;  and  the  less  so  as  the  elements  of  learning  re- 
"quire  memory  alone,  which  is  not  only  foun  in 
" k n v *5  but  is  very  tenacious  in  them.  ..  . . 

J tt  iS  true,  that  the  measure  of  knowledge  which  in 

?:3iiiciB.s^rr:n^s^TS  the 

ll  lll'M  as 

the  words  which  it  has  acquired.  , . native 

HAD  a different  plan  been  pursued,  had  our  native 

ceived  concurrent  inculcation .lintel. lectualstrersth 
minht  have  been  secured  instead  of  being  spent:.  ine 
engaged  in  objects  intimately  connected  with  its  own 
hanni nes s'  and  the  happiness  of  those  around  it,  would 
have  imbibed  a love  of  knowledge , whi ch  would  probably 

neVerTHESE  r!marksSare  forcibly3 i 11  us trated  by  a luminous 
observation  of  Montesquieu . 1 Another 
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"advantage,"  says  he,  "their  (the  Ancients)  edu- 
cation had  over  ours;  it  never  was  effaced  by  con- 
trary impressions.  Epaminondas  the  last  year  of 
"his  life,  said,  heard,  saw,  and  performed  the  very 
"same  things,  as  at  the  age  in  which  he  received 
"the  first  principles  of  his  edu ca t i or. 

ONE  cons  ider  ati  on  may  deserve  some  attention, 
though  it  is  not  known  hitherto  to  have  received  any; 
and  as  it  flows  from  a general  law  of  nature,  its  truth 
is  confided  in.  All  animals  excepting  man  are  submitted 
almost  wholly  to  their  own  efforts  as  to  subsistence  ana 
welfare,  as  soon  as  they  have  acquire*  physical  strength 
sufficient  to  protect  them  from  the  invasion  of  force. 

No  animal  is  known  to  exist  which  does  not  require  a 
certain  portion  of  sagacity  to  guide  it.  This  sagicrty, 
it  may  therefore  be  fairly  supposed  to  possess  as  soon 
as  it  attains  its  physical  manhood.  alone,  in  his 

oresent  state,  passes  a course  of  years  in  corporeal 
manhood,  and  mental  infancy.  May  not  the  idea  be  haz- 
arded, that  this  has  arisen  from  false  education,  which 
has  retarded  the  progress  of  the  mind,  and  protracted 
the  period  of  mental  infancy  beyond  the  limits  assigned 

it  by  nature.  . . , 

FROM  these  considerations,  it  appears,  tnat  tne 
earlier  the  mind  is  placed  under  a proper  regimen,  the- 
greater  is  the  probability  of  producing  the  desired  effects 
Some  years  must  be  surrendered  to  the  claims  of  maternal 
regard;  some  will  elapse  before  the  child  is  able  to 
attend  to  any  thing  but 
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those  external  objects  which  irresistibly  force  them- 
selves  on  its  notice. 

MAKING  an  allowance  of  five  years,  for  these  un- 
avoidable sacrifices,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  those 
elements  of  knowledge  which  are  with  facility  acquired 
in  any  situation,  we  arrive  at  the  period  of  life  most 
proper  for  commencing  a system  of  general  education. 

IT  is  acknowledged  that  there  is  something  arbitrary 
in  fixing  the  period  of  commencing  the  education  of 
youth,  as  the  mind  varies  in  different  persons  . Sti 1 1 
however,  it  seems  necessary  that  age  should  decide  the 
time  fit  for  beginning  edu ca ti on , wh i ch  on  the  whole, 
with  perhaps;  few  variations,  will  be  found  the  least 
exceot i onab 1 e mode  of  giving  to  this  part  of  the  system 
a feature  definite  and  certain;  a feature  which  shall 
not  be  under  the  control  of  parental  weakness  or  ig- 
norant caprice.  If  at  the  age  of  five,  the  mind,  in 
some  children,  be  too  tender  to  receive  much,  an  intel- 
ligent instructor  will  be  satisfied  with  imparting  little. 
No  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  intense  application 
at  this  period  of  life.  Every  idea  formed  in  the;  mind 
w i 11  be  s i m pie,  and  i t i s on  1 y in  the  comb i na t i on  of 
ideas  that  much  mental  vigor  is  required. 

II.  SHOULD  education  be  -public  oz>  private?  ; 
q THE  most  distinguished  talents  have  been  engaged 

ERIC  in  t h e d i s c u s s i on  of  th  i s s u bjec t;  and  here,  a s i n m o s t 


controversies  of  a speculative  cast,  we  find  a great 
diversity  of  sentiment.  Quintillian  and  Milton  are 
warm  in  their  eulogium  on  a public,  while  Locke  is 
equally  animated  in  his  praise  of  a private  system  of 
education.  The  great  argument,  which  may  be  called 
the  centre  of  all  others  urged,  is  the  production  of 
emulation  by  a public  education;  while  the  great  ob- 
jection made  to  public  education,  is  the  sacrifice, 
alleged  to  be  produced,  of  morality  and  honesty, 

AS  there  is*  undoubtedly,  truth  on  both  sides,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  consider  what  weight  the  alleged 
advantages  and  disadvantages  ought  to  possess  in  de- 
termining the  preference  of  the  judgment  to  one  over 
the  other  system.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  possible  to 
reconcile  the  apparently  conflicting  ideas,  in  such 
a way,  as  to  make  the  result  of  benefit  produced 
infinitely  larger  titan  the  risque  of  injury  sus-tained. 

THE  early  period  of  life  is  under  parental  and 
especially  maternal  control.  The  solicitude  of  a 
mother  is  now  the  best,  the  only  protection,  which  the 
child  can  recieve.  Some  years  elapse,  before  the  mind 
seems  capable  of  being  impressed  with  true  or  false 
knowledge  in  a degree  sufficient  to  influence  its 
future  expansion,  and  during  this  period,  it  is  for- 
tunate that  we  have  not  occasion  to  regret  the  unen- 
lightened state  of  the  female  mind.  But  though  these 
years  do  not  mark  much  strength  of  mind,  yet  they 
rapidly  unfold  and  form  the  dif- 
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position,  which  seldom  fails  to  receive  a virtuous 
bias  from  a mother,  who,  however  vicious  herself, 
feels  deeply  interested  in  the  virtue  of  her  off- 
spring. Hence  those  amiable  affections  are  excited 
which  are  the  ornament  of  human  nature.  Before  the 
age  of  five  the  child  seldom  feels  a disposition  to 
do  an  immoral  thing;  and  even  if  it  should  exhibit 
such  a symptom,  the  temper  is  so  flexible,  that  it 
easily  yields  to  a more  virtuous  direction. 

THE  young  mind,  having  passed  five  years  of  its 
existence,  free  from  much  corruption,  and  a plan  of 
education  being  now  commenced,  it  becomes  an  object 
of  consideration  whether  the  child  should  remain  with 
its  parents,  or  be  separated  from  them. 

AS  a large  portion  of  parental  solicitude  still 
exists,  which  alone  seems  capable  of  securing  a vi- 
gilant attention  to  those  little  indications  of  temper 
and  mind  which  now  so  profusely  appear,  it  seems  highly 
important  that  the  child  should  still  remain  under  the 
immediate  control  of  parental  authority.  That  affection 
which,  on  the  part  of  the. child,  is  but  half  formed, 
will  have  time  and  opportunity  to  gain  strength,  a 
love  of  domestic  tranquillity  will  be  produced,  and 
both  these  principles  will  form  a firm  shield  to  virtue. 

ON  the  other  hand,  the  daily  attendance  at  school 
will  withdraw  the  mind  of  the  child  from  an  ent-lve 
dependence  on  its  parents;  will  place  it  in  situati- 
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ejn-s  demanding  the  exercise  of  its  faculties;  and  will 
strengthen,  instead  of  weakening,  its  attachment  to 
tcwiestic  scenes.  To  be  deprived  of  ^ at  w ic  we  ^ 

is  in  some  degree  painful  to  us  all,  t°  Solintarv 

painful  in  the  liignhest  degree.  Vet  a habi  t of  y 

or  cumpulsory  abstinence  from  pleasure  is  absolutely 
Pi 0 c essary  to  hu eoh n happiness. 

THE  child,  in  this  situation, 
vided  between  school , the  hours  of 
spent  in  the  hcmr>e  of  its  parents, 

Main  as  free  ft '©m  a prostration  of 
expected  in  infi'aincy 


having  its  time  di- 
di vers  ion,  and  those 
will,  perhaps , re- 
morals, as  can  be 
- is  the  plan,  which 


This,  indeed, 

universally  prevails  In  the  civilized  world,  and  its 
jam-fivers  a 1 ity  is  certainly  some  argument  in  its  favour. 

LET  this  plan.,  partly  domestic  and  partly  public, 
be  pursued  till  tine  mind  begins  boldly  to  expand  it 
self,  and  to  indicate  an  ability  and  an  inclination  o 
think  for  itself.  The  commencement  of  this  capacity 
of  combining  ideas  takes  place  about  the  age  of  t • 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  which  claims  the  closest 
The  mind  now  feels  its  vigour,  and  delights 
redisplaying  fi.t.  Ambition  is  kindled,  emulation  burns  , 
a desire  of  superiority  and  distinction  are  rouse  • 

THIS® then,  appears  to  be  the  era.  if  ever,  of  pub- 
lic education.  The  indulgence  of  parental  tenderness 
should  now  be  exchanged  for  the  patient  and 
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unobstructed  exercise  of  the  mental  powers.  Let  us 
attend  to  the  advantages  of  the  two  rival  systems  at 

this  period.  • 

WITH  regard  to  the  plan  of  public  Education, 

1 EMULATION  is  excited.  Without  numbers  there 
can  be  * no  emulation.  It  is  founded  on  the  love  of 
distinction.  In  a private  family  this  distinction 

2.  AN  attention  to  study,  when  the  child  is  re 

moved  from  the  house  of  i ts  parent , i may  be  SKICsan'd 
ruped;  whereas  while  it  resides  with  him  a thousand 
trifling,  menial,  avocations,  will  always  take  Pre 
cedence2 * * * * * * 9  From  this  results  the  conviction  in  the  mind 
of  the  child  that  study  is  altogether  subordinate  to 
the  obiects  to  which  it  is  compelled  to  attend. 

3 BUT,  above  every  other  consideration,  the 
svstem  of  public  education,  inspires  a spirit  of  in- 
dependent reflection  and  conduct.  Removed^from  a 
c r p n e where  it  has  little  occasion  to  think,  and  less 
to  act  the  child  now  finds  itself  placed  in  a situation 
free  from  rigid  parental  authority.  [Note  L.]  Placed 

in  the  midst  of  objects  of  pursuit,  its  Preference  of 

one  object  to  another,  is  often  determi ned  by  its  own 

volition.  Hence  reflection  is  excited;  and  with  children 

there  is  certainly  no  danger  of  top  much  thought*  the 

only  apprehension  is  that  there  being  too  wittle. 
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U ss:f^s^.-»n.}  ss?!/t.r.g  5uie%?s„. 

lindeni  abl  e ^^adenc^to  the  pu  the  mouth  of 

a parent.  T!  i child,  from  the  dawn  of  its  ex, s ten  . 

accustomed  fc;  receive  as  undoubted  every  i what 

^ter,  Die ,iud1c4 sqa“  as  hereditary  as  titles; 

and^you  *m^v~&lmost  uni  vers  ally  know  the  sentiments  of_ 
the  son  bi?  fcs.se  of  the  father  • [Note  H.J  how^y  ^ 

UthaeHrthir?Ssfer°t:  6:P?"n?:11ll3  .upon  tg.  Child-Still 

ofte!lerf™^e1s2PeHornfo?ce  if  truth,  dissipates  the 

o?“iJ  paieSt  by  the  remonstrances  of  reason. 

AS  e~cCZ  i:i  on  professes  to  improve  the  state  and 
rharactei  yFiin,  and  not  barely  to  oppose  their  de- 

elenSloS'  follow  that  domestic  education  is  im 

proper,  asr  -i  does  no  more,  even . ' !hpUS?rIt 

”CUrSHllr-aUnJ?dt.hretSX.P0.nrS:-Oent  urged ‘ against  public 

GhUl  i "f  inditnat°the  S”l' ’*  t^e^esTri^f  the 

imperfect!  on  of  human  nature,  ““^^^bli^edSCatiSi . 
propriate  and  exclusive  property  of  public  education. 
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"WHFRFVER  there  are  numbers  of  children  as- 
"sembl  ed  together  there  will  be  sm;|chief  an^im- 

^UrJli fih  numerous  advan tage s wh  1 ch 

iSjSrS'SMWnSrSJ  thJ  iJShSSic.l  .i.p*?o««f  PJJJJtal 

error^or  vice?  More  ^chief  .more  immoral 

sprung  from  this^source.^than^  the  conduct  of  children, 
i n * a public  Institution,  in  a hfKielige, 

iSS’AS  a:r:,.S M h-o  sometimes  at  th./- 

pense  of  honesty  and  trut  . -t  arose  from  the  spirit 

of'their  plans1  of ^ education^  tMt  Sparta  was  the  last 

SltiJn’thSt  fell  a prey , t« e^acedonians ^and^rete^ 

to  the  Romans.  The  Samni  » . hed  those  very  Romans 

^b’lbe^ 

a?cfshaliea5mft%ll’the ^advantages  «[e^n5“;«table  and 

-,Crr.3«^ 

measure  superseded , and  the  preference  unequivo-  ■ 


^v;'w.V.a- 
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cany  established  of  publ  ic  over  the  private  plan , 

by  the  small  expence  of' the' first,  comp  „ts  educated 
ihei“cliilSrln!Xth2  hours  withdrawn  from  business  would 

a^he^-POVerish  thorny  , cou  lilt?  tSSlSm".  , 

5hiShS1t'hls  S55n  th! "Eject  of  the  preceding  remarks 
t0  •,?Sb}l,Eh  FIRST  P^CE  virtueeandn„iScdomnhavedbeten 

deemed  to  possess  an  insep  been  decided  to 

degree  and  efficiency  of. the  °?%*asth“e®iher . From 

depend  on  i^ferenSe  is  deduced  that  a nation 

this  proposition  the  i..terej  d and  that  the  most 

cannot  possibly  -e  too  gn  make  1t  sufficiently  so 

energetic  ^eal  Ite^stl  of virtue  and  happiness. 

for  the  great  interests  dutv  of  a nation  to  su- 

SEC2NDLi'evInaL  coerce  Ihe  education  of  children, 

perintend  and  even  to  coer  expediency  not  only 

and  that  hi conside rat  a51ishSent  of  a system, 

^^i^Sa^l  olace  Snder  a control  , independent  of,  and 

superior  to/parental  authority,  the  education  of 

children.  ^ u c been  qiven  at  a 

certa i n*  age^  to  ^1  ? S'lSI'cI't?  oS'Sv.r  domestic  education. 
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FOURTHLY  ath|n'5agd°so°early^a  as  °tor  anticipate 
has  been  fixed  at  an  ag  render  the  first  im- 

pres s ions  lliVl*  the  mind  subservient  to  virtue  and 

trUthGUIDED  by  these  pr inajPedu clti on  be^om^  to  18. 
h.  T?rATthevePrrmaie°chnrw,i0tSoSt  exception,  be 

edUCain!  THAT  the 

rected  to  a*j;?"d,i0bahmade  puniShable  by  law  in  a parent 
to"neglect  offering  his  child  to  the  preceptor  for  in- 

structJon.f^T  ^4nwhf°  ^ thV  established  system, 

the  education  of  h i s chi  ]d/erl.  J\.  t ^he  education  of  his 
be  made  responsible  f 0 ^ _ d ? h e established  system  prescribes 

Bh,ld5!n.THAT“ hfuideb|S railed5 fro^he  citizens  in  the 

ratio^of  thel^r  proper |y ^ be  co,r,posed  of  primary  schools; 
of  colleges;  and  of  a Wfuereity-  div1ded  into  two 

cl ases ’ ^ theTfirs t^cons i s t i ngS of °boysb f rom  5 to  TO  years 

old!  the  second  Consisting  of  boys  from  10  to 
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—And  that  these  classes  be  subdivided 


if  necessary, 

•18.—  And  that  tnese  ^ -> 

into  5™f|1erT^sihe  instruction  given  to  the  first  class 

5e  the  rudiments  of  the  English  Language,  Writyig.  Ar^th 
phonomena,  or  displaying  cor  * /of  5oys  between 

-r  Yn  " > ^ 

age  than  ?hai  of  10,  the  boy  is  to  be  promoted  into  the 
second  c1“|'most  sonemn  attention  must  be  paid  to  avoid 
instilling  into  the  young  , "esttbl  ished^y ihe  un- 

dissenting*1suffrageUof^the°en lightened  and  virtuous  part 

of  mankind.  instruction  given  to  the  second  class 

be  an  extended  and  more  correct  knowledge  of , t- 

of  the  English  language,  comprising^plain^  — 

History  .^an^^mor^de tailed  acquaintance ^with^the^M  story 

of  our  own  country,  °f  ,Geo?r®?  this  practical  illustration 
KSSllt*"/."  ctSafdeioJSn'of' "‘pSJt'Sl'of  time  to  agri 
culture  and  mechanics,  under  the  superintendence 
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rv-F  thp  nrPCPDtor  That  it  be  the  duty  of  this  class  to 
commit  Pto  memory  1 and  frequently  to  repeat,  the  const, - 
tution  and  the  ^ndamentaj ^1  ^^Unlte^  g 

as  sh^i'^lm^M 

preferment.  ^ ^ $tudents  at  college  so  promoted  be 

:SSS9.»U  be&  r ecei  v^d^as*1  shal  1 Ube^mai  ntat ned^by 
their  parents^.  stCldies  0f  the  college  consist  in  a 

0f  P°iih  .^Si^^opportunily'be  fS^nisStd" to ‘ those 

mentshhe  hel d? forth  as  the  reward  of  diligence  and 
tal en ts  . 
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XVIII-  THAT  a National  University  be  established, 
in  which  the  highest  branches  of  science  and  literature 
shall  be  taught.  That  it  consist  of  students  promoted 
from  the  colleges.  That  one  student  out  of  ten  be  an- 
nually chosen  for  this  promotion  by  a majority  of  the 
suffrages  of  the  professors  of  the  college  to  which  ne 

may  the  student  so  promoted  be  supported  at 

the  public  expence,  and  be  lodged  within  the  walls  of 
the  University;  remaining  so  long  as  he  pleaseon  a 
salary,  in  consideration  of  his  devoting  his  time  to 
the  cultivation  of  science  or  literature,  in  which  last 
case  he  shall  become  a fellow  of  the  University. 

XX.  THE  number  of  professors  in  the  College,  ana 
the  Universityis  not  fixed;  but  it  is  proposed  that 
the  last  contain  a prefessor  of  every  branch  of  useful 

XXI.  IT  is  proposed  that  the  professors  be  inthe 
first  instance  designated  by  law;  that  afterwards,  in 
all  cases  of  vacancy,  the  professor;;  of  the  college 
chuse  the  preceptors  of  the  primary  schools,  and  tna\. 
the  professors  of  the  University  chuse  the  professors 

thXX 1 1 1 1 GF0R  the  promotion  of  literature  and  science, 
it  is  proposed  that  a board  of  literature  and  science 
be  established  on  the  following  prinicples: 
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IT  shall  consist  of  fourteen  persons  skilled  in  the 
several  branches  of,  1.  Languages.  2.  Mathematics. 

3.  Geography  and  History.  4.  Natural  Philosophy  in 
general.  5.  Moral  Philosophy.  6.  English  Language, 
Belle  Lettres , and  Criticism.  7.  Agriculture. 
Manufactures.  9.  Government  and  Laws.  10.  Medicine. 

11 . Theology.  12.  Elements  of  tas te , i n cl ud i ng 
principles  of  Music,  Architecture,  Gardening,  Drawing, 

$c.  13.  Military  Tactics.  And  in  addition,  14.  A 

person  eminently  skilled  in  Science,  who  shall  be 

President  of  the  board.  ' , . ..  . 

THE  persons  forming  the  board  shall  , in  the  first 
instance,  be  determined  by  law,  and  in  case  of  vacancy, 
a new  election  shall  be  held  by  the  remaining  members 

of  the  board.  . * + ,,Q 

TWENTY  years  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the 
established  system,  all  vacancies  shall  be  supplies  by 
a choice  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  professors  of 
the  University,  which  shall  be  then,  approved  byaa  majority, 
of  colleges , the  professors  of  each  college  voting _by 
themselves;  and  finally  sanctioned  by  a majority  of  the 
fellows  of  the  University  voting.;  No  person  under  30 
years  of  age  shall  be  el  igible.  .... 

THE  persons,  so  elected,  shall  hold  their  offices 

during  life,  and  receive  a 1 i bera 1 sa 1 ary  , which  snail 
render  them  independent  in  their  circumstances . No 
removal  shall  take  place  unless  approved  by  |he  suffrages, 
of  three-fourths  of  thr  col  leges , , three- 
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fourths  of  the  professors  of e diversity 

fourths  of  fel.  J0Whm?v  nf  this  boardyto  form  a system 

IT  shall  be  the  d \ ffl  v the  University, 

of  national  education  to  be  obs  g , tQ  chuse  the  pro- 

the  colleges,  and  the  prima  y the  salaries  of  the 

several  officers^anJ5  to^  super  i ntend  the  general  interests 

thAS1merit  and  ^bTeltabl  i shld  lnd%llced  Inde^the 
wards,  a fund  s a nNt  nf  which  oremiums  shall  be 

control  of  this  board,  out  of  w^c"h^ir  writings,  excel 
paid  to  such  persons  as  ^,11,  by  their  w ^ board 

ISr^U^llonro^s-h  *Xu  UPe  an,  voidable  dis- 
C°Ver^  shall  further  be  th.-dut,  of 

ruse  all  literary  or  s C1 en J 1 J?  P they  shall  pronounce 
to  them  by  any  citizen  an  n;c  se  „1  tul  ated 

any  such  work  worthy  of  general  g , it  shall  be 

to  extend  the  spnere  of  nd  the  author  rewarded. 

print?T  shal^be"  the*"  especial 'duty  of.  ttojotr  ^Md.- 

several  iMtltStlSSS  .'and  at  any  time  to  substitute  one 
au  th  °r  o r ^another  . „ of^-wledge  is  ad.i- 

rably  promoted  by  libraries,  it  shall  De 
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this  board,  the  utili  , areatly  to  depend.  It 

will Ptheref or e^ be^proper  to^xhjblt  with  .o.e ^"Uteness 

*hrYnTt0h"er  Tolt  ^ YchVy  be 

expected  to  be  derived  fro™  h heretofore  been 

OUR  seminaries  of  learning  nav  . tent  to  their 

under  the  management  of  men.  a sufficient  de- 

superi ntendance , or  not  in  . disinterested 

gree  in  their  welfare.  Voluntary  ana  t0  5e  0b- 

services,  however  honorable, ^are  but^ra^  y%^ents  in 

tained.  The  zeal,  whic  will  cool  V unless  sustained 

the  promotion  of  any  object,  pither  received  or  ex- 
by  some  substantial  benefits,  this  country  for 

pected.  It  is  *]mos t imp  „ c is  so  uncommon -that 

the  case  to;  be  different..  Affluence  i . n th  intel_ 

few  are  to  be  found,  who  P0S^^nItQl  this  consideration, 
lectual  attainments.  ^ 'Lo^ldge  is  to  be 

it  is  generally  sphere  of  life,  who 

an^aff  1 uence  .’  ’^om^hi^cb.binatvpn.of  acknowledged 

facts,  it  must  clearly  appear  uhat  every 

....  ■ ’ "•  •"  ' " , K.  . 
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j 4.  , -ii  fi from  the  institution  of  the  pro- 

advantage will  flow  !™m  trie  ‘ nr  ran  nroceed  from  those 
posed  board,  which  either  does  or  Ju"tPq°eat  and  exclusive 
formed  on  the  existing  plans,  and  that  great 

additional  benefits  may  be  exp ected.  b d will  insure 

its  rE,v5?;’«ibi?of 'it? 'being  distinguished  by 

specially  delegated  to  hi  • expence  of  another,  as  they 

erature  will  flourish  at  hPboard.  This  board  being 

will  all  berepresentea  interior  appointments  proceed, 
Ueit°beCgoverned  in  its  choi  ce  jJ  Qns  professors 

J"nS  lU^Hh  men  eSuany 

emi„ent  for  know,  ^1%' ' ^nec^ed  with  the  establish- 
. ZZ  ^rh  a hoard  have  been  contemplated  in  their  im 

medi  ate  relation  °/to  education  o^youth.^BeneJits, 

equally  great  and  more  splen  d\s  and  the  impulse  given 
from  the  s^uinty  given  to  °f  liberally  endowed  with 

f undsl 6 talents °wil 1 loo.  fSr  sure  protect ion  encourage- 

EJdid  and  anima  ted^o^  the6  noblest  efforts  but  talents 
which  had  never  otherwise  existed,  will  -race  tneir 
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' . institution  The  reliance  on  having  publicity 

gi ven^ to* the ir"d is co verges  and  res e arches ^and^ the ^be^ng 

^ir^co^^nu" those  who  fee,  conscious  of  possessing 

jjat  lfb0dy^fi:en,fwe^r_ 

they^regard1  $1.  £«.r« 1.  « 1 1 

inferredrthatefewernviciousCproductions^wi 1 1 issue  fro. 

the  i"  considered  l^sTow  liierary  merit  is  at 

present  in  recei  vi ng  .1  ts  -eward  and  that  post  hu-ou,  ^ 
more  frequent  than  living  fame,  when  it  is  c bf 

detrimental  this  circumstance  J^t^the^cqu^si  tncn^  ^ 

almost  always& the  sure  lot  of  devotion  to  science;  it.be- 

rewdrd^0^Every"w0rk  recommended  general  acceptance  by 

of  ^ i tsel  fd- will  ^ generally^  ampl  ^recompense1  the^  author  . 
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IF  any  one  ci rcumstance  be  more  connected  with  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  the  United  States  than  another, 
it  is  the  substitution  of  works  defining  correctly,  po- 
litical moral  and  religious  duty,  in  the  place  of  those 
which  are  at  present  in  use.  The  radical  ideas  we  have 
already  established,  and  which. are  in  a great  "jeasur^ 
nprui iar  to  us,  claim  a new  and  entirely  different  ex 
position  from  that  which  they  have  yet  received.  Every 
, rt,  therefore,  which  comes  from  the  e f a 
citizen,  may  be  deemed  an  important  acquisition,  a stay 
tn  our  virtue  and  a shield  to  our  happiness. 

FXCLUSIVELY  of  the  enumerated  advantages,  which 
science  may  derive  from  this  board,  great  advances  in 
knowledge  may  be  expected  from  indivndual  contribu-^ 

tinns  of  its  several  members.  Inured  in  tne  ear  y p 
of  their  lives  to  close  application,  having  acquired  th 
habits  of  patient  and  persevering  study,  and  at  lengtn 
kp-jnn  d 1 a ced  in  independent  and  easy  circumstances  , 
^SVolTear  disappointment  in  expecting  from  them  per- 
formances  and  discoveries  of  the  first  order. 

IN  considering  the  objections  likely  to  9 

against  Embracing  ?he  plan  of  education  here  proposed 

only  two  of  much  importance  are  foreseen.  The  first 
i tc  pxtensiveness  , the  second  its  expence. 

AS  the  extensiveness  can  only  be  objectionable  in 
reference  to  the  expence,  this  alone  seems  to  requn 
exami nation. 
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TO  aive  a 'air  trial  to  this  system,  liberal  com- 
oensation  should  be  allowed  to  the  preceptors  and  pro- 
fusions Their  offices  should  be  esteemed  as  honorable 
as  any  employments,  either  public  or  private,  in  the 

community;  and  one  sure  way  of  1 *22  z appendage  we 

u.u-3^1-,  +Q  them  independence.  Without  this  appenaag 
sJSum  vain  expect  that  exclusive  attention  to  scienc 
and  professional  duty,  which  can  alone  accomplish  the 

endS  TME^  necessary  expence  must,  then,  be  submitted  to 
without  reluctance.  On  an  enquiry  1 n ^ *h?h 5'*- 
taxation  we  shall  f ind  more  encpuragi emery t ^ 

couragement.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  wea 1 tn  or  tne 
state  of  Pennsylvania  alone  may  be  estimated  at  more 
th^%00  miinon  of  dollars,  it  will'  at  once  e seen 
h ow  little  the  most  liberal  sum,  raised  for  the  purpose 
o?  edlcaifon  , would  partake  of  burthen, or  eppres^an. 

When  on  the  other  hand  the  greatness  of  the  object  1S 
correctly  estimated  and  truly  felt,  all  prejudices  ought 
at  once  to  be  annihilated;  and  it  is  only  doing  justice 
to  the  patriotism  of  our  citizens  to  believe  that  they 

W°uldTwo  subjects  connected  with  a general  system  of 
education,  viz.  female  instruction,  and  that 

been  Called  ornamental,  have  been  avoided.  Both  of  -hese 
certainly  involve  very  important  considerations  But  in 
the  existing  diversity,  of  opinion  respecting "Iment 
and  extent  of  the  first,  such  coincidence  and  agreement 

as  to  produce  a system 
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must  absolutely  be  despaired  of.  It  is  sufficient,  per- 
haps, for  the  present  that  the  improvement  of  women  is 
marked  by  a rapid  progress,  and  that  a prospect  opens 
equal  to  their  most  ambitious  des i res  . — Wi th  regard  to 
ornamental  instruction,  it  wouM  seem  to  rest  more  on 
principles  of  expediency  than  of  necessity.  It  may,  also, 
be  considered  as  a kind  of  mental  luxury,  which  like  that 
of  a grosser  nature,  will  imperceptibly,  but  surely,  by 
the  allurements  and  pleasures  which  its  cultivation  holds 
forth,  insinuate  itself  into  general  acceptance.  But  as 
it  is  of  some  consequence,  that  a plan  of  instruction  in 
the  polite  arts  should  be  devised,  t,( hie h so  far  from  being 
incompatible  with,  might  aid  the  promotion  of  branches  of 
knowledge  more  immediately  necessary,  it  is  proposed,  that 
a limited  opportunity  be  offered  in  the  colleges,  and  a 
full  one  in  the  university,  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
principles  as  well  as  execution  of  every  polite  art.  The 
effects  of  these  elegant  pursuits  on  the  mind  and  temper 
are  of  the  most  beneficial  nature.  [Note  N.]  They  may  be 
emphatically  denominated  the  finished  offspring  of  civil- 
ization  and  refinement.  B e s i d e s 5 a system  of  sufficient 
comprehensiveness  should  contain  a department  for  every 
species  of  genius.  Every  soark  of  mental  energy  should 
be  cherished.  The  mind  should  be  left  free  to  chuse  its 
favourite  object,  and  when  chosen  should  find  the  means 
of  prosecuting  it  with  ardour. 
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SUCH  is  the  system  proposed.  Its  imperfections  are 
beyond  doubt  numerous.  Of  this  fact,  no  man  can  be  more 
sensible  than  their  author.  In  the  discussion  of  a sub- 
ject, which  has  ably  employed  the  pens  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  writers,  without  producing  a general  conviction 
of  the  preference  of  one  plan  over  another,  it  became  the 
writer  to  exercise  as  much  diffidence  as  consists  with 
the  exposition  of  truth.  If  he  has  manifested  i ri  any  part 
of  the  preceding  speculations  the  appearance  of  arrogant 
confidence  in  his  own  sentiments,  he  trusts  it  will  be 
ascribed  to  his  impressions  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  not  to  a vain  attachment  to  his  peculiar  ideas. 

He  who  is  solemnly  impressed  with  interesting _ truths , will 
think  with  energy,  and  express  his  thoughts  with  decision. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  universal  agreement  of  all  men  in 
this  country  as  to  the  necessity  of  a reform  in  education, 
so  essentially  do  their  professions  disagree  with  their 
actions,  that  nothing  short  of  the  commanding  eloquence  of 
truth,  without  cessation  thundered  on  their  ears,  can  pro- 
duce that  concurrence  of  action,  that  unity  of  effort, 
which  shall  give  efficiency  to  a wise  system  of  education. 
Let  then  the  voice  of  the  good  man  mingle  with  that  of  the 
wise  in  announcing  the  necessity  of  speedily  adopting  such 
a measure.  Instead  of  one  party  denouncing  another  for 
equivocal  political  crimes,  let  all  parties  unite  in  attest 
ing  their  patriotism  by  their  co-operating  efforts  in  so 
great  a cause.  Is  it  a 
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Z!;*ht{2YnJihXyt  theyWdepend  $>V ^1  SSS.'S?" 

people,  and  that  this  knowledge  depends  upon  a compre 
hlnsiv4  and  energetic  system  of  education.  It  is  true 
that  some  nations  have  been  free  without  possessing  a 
larae  Portion  of  illumination;  but  their  freedom  has 
been  precarious  and  accidental,  and  it  has  fallen 

i1:  r°Tuc  twn  thinas  which  we  are  most  interested  in  se- 
curing  are  harmony  at  home,  and  respect  abroad; 
into  active  operation  the  mental  resources  of  a nation,  our 
in;  +^al  institutions  will  be  rendered  more  perf  ect , ideas 
PS  iu^iL  wil  be  diffused,  the  advantages  of  the  undis- 

beH harmony . ^%i  scor^and""  tr  i f e°have  always  Proceeded  from, 
or  risen  upon,  ignorance  and  passion.  “^u^sly  dieted, 

jlllticeainShl?  hand , "and  proclaim  them  to  the  unresisting 
observance  of  the  civilised  world.  Her  numbers  and  her 
wealth  vie  with  each  other  in 
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. *1*0..  4-hpir  increase.  But  the  immutable  wisdom 

SJ'h^lSltHtSSiSSt’Sii? SS:“  . -;r.  nf^ctent  moraloin- 

sJee"'nn0rfaiie't0PasIi!.m|1,  without  competi ti on , the 
St3t  15cflS1s9the  Srigb*  pros  pec  tU  of  "national*  dignity  and 

w&?’aiTsr® 

ma?k  b^  a few  of  the  dark  shades  which  will,  in  all 

and  conquest  abroad.  . -a.  rPrtainlv  will 

IT  may  interest  the  attention,  as  it  certainly. wi 

amuse  the  fancy,  t0  ' /future  age  It  has  been  ob- 

"natural Agency'’  A°syst|S #?9urgd*6j t^^ 
I^Sbt’^herperiod^win,' "ibe^efore,  be  remote  before  the 
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«"idua  b„;n'c:;ttJ:Sib.yt.,ttS.C0.?pf«tt:  svrsss'Uit-. 

I ON  THE  INDIVIDUAL  CITIZEN . 

II.  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

j 1 ^ * the"  ci  ti  zen^eiil  1 ghtened  , will  be  a freeman  in 
its  trues trisensel  H -111  and  ^will^ 

U!d;i:t!S^S;t  thl  ia?1o5  o?  these  rights,  he 

°t  bis  sSoDort  thPose  of  his  fellow  men  as  his  own. 

VoV  wel  1 f } r„?^mSedPPtorbetm?l  led,  too  v i rtuous  to  be  cor- 
ruD ted  we  shall  behold  man  consistent  and  ' ih er 

the9power^of Uavert^ng  1 o/the  faculty  of  disarming  it. 

With  Lucretius,  he  may  say, 

11  it  is  a view  of  delight 
"shore  side  and  to  see  a ship 
"upon  the  sea,  or  to  be  in 
"to  see  two  battles  joined 


to  stand  or  walk  on  the 
tossed  with  tempest 
a fortified  tower,  and 
uoon  a plain.  But  it  is 
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"a  nleasure  incomparable  for  the  mind  of  man  to 
"be  settled,  landed  and  fortified  in  the  certainty 

‘'the^rrors^perburbatlorts  ^labours^and^ wanderings 

”UP  aTH£dlove° of ° knowledge , which  even  . -od. r at • portion 

Of  information  never  f al 1 s *°  } "!£ \ ’ d open  more  sources 

maTh0S  1 ove6of0weal  th'would"  cease  to  be  the 
of  happiness.  lie  i ov  heart-  other  objects  would 

divide1  th^attentl  on^and  perhaps  challenge  and  receive 

m°rTHE°acquisitioarof  . knowl edge  i s ^open^to  al  1 ^ ^t.^ 

injures  no  one.  Its  object  i increases  the  mass  of 

in  distinction  only  so  far  a , * « h - .u  a-ii  may  pursue 

public  good.  Here  then  is  an  object  another  So^ar  from 

^^““In^lnlerfe'renle^it  wi  ? ”c  n t n°t?y  tend  to  destroy 

ft  for  the  m«e  men  thini!  the  more  they  will  resemble 

each  other,  and  the  more  they  resemble  each  other,  the 

stronger  will  their  mutual  attachment  be. 

stronger  w. TFUING  the  effects  of  such  a system  on  the 

It  first  result  would  be  the  giving  per- 
United  States,  the  first  result  wu  cloSely  connected 

petuity  to  those  political  Pr!"cl  *U°  to  these  might  be 
with  our  present  happiness.  n nolitical  economy, 

expected  numerous  improvements  in  our  pout 
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BY  these  means  gcvern.ent  without  oppression  and 

protection  without  danger,  will  exist  in 

s treng th iiics  are  acknowledged^o^e  stil  l^^thei^in- 

fanCth  of°thisCscience  as  an  universal  illumination  of 

£"d?  The  minds  of  mil  imes  t*  Si  scov^’i  es  ! 

could  not  fail  to  produ  DOlitical  institutions  would 

Hence  tne  prospect  t asPperfect  as  human  happiness 

quickly  mature  into  plans  as  pensu 

would  require.  . f nation  could  be  impelled  into 

IF  all  the  genius  of  a n?tion  cou.  phJsical,  would 

active  exertion,  Phi]i°^oph^;e^°  ne'w  discover?  would  probably 
soon  present  a new  face.  Every  n- ew  J and  ^ alloW  0p- 
tend  to  abridge  the  labour  of  ™clina^ion>  t0  cherish  re- 

portunity,  as  wel 1 as  , Phimsei f in  possession  of  two 
flection.  Man  would  fee 1 himself  percise  of  the  body, 

and6 th^ref  1 ect i on°of6 theYmi nd  1 and  he  would  soon  find 

the  last  as  s ubm  i ss  jve  as  the  fust.  t0  eievate  the 

THIS  state  of  things  could  no  Possessed  of  every 

United  States  above  other  di;nship  of  all  neces- 

source  of  happi ness  » u"°er  tne  gu  for  the  nations 

sary  power,  she  would  joon  become  a ^ g tQ  # 

of  the  earth.  Th  1 s . 1 * + ,•  J."  *f  the  effects  of  such  a 

III.  THE  consideration  ot  tne  enetn 

system  on  the  world. 
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NATION  is  irltluen^dbySaP°the^  1 Hence  no  sooner 
individual  is  inf!^nJg  nystrate  by  practical  illustration 
shall  any  one  nation  demons tr  ^tPtions,  than  other 
the  goodness  of  her  P^tical  corresponding  features 

nations  will  1 mpeirceptibly  i^nt:  r oduce  < P n , than  that 
into  their  systems.  No  truth  ^s  on  wants  a complete 
man  will  be  happy  if  tnnursue  them  with  energy  and 

succesd.^TM  s"cdv  icti  on"  thduni  ted  States  may  be  destined 

t0  fl  lNDEPENDENTWSf1this  ^enlightened o^ou?"5 

vi/ill  be  produced.  Many  of  the  m the  spirit  of  phil- 

citizens  will  traverse  eg  ' with  them  valuable 

osophical  research  They  J tQ  diffuse  it.  Its 

information  and  an^ardentent  wherever  it  goes. 

diffusion  will  be  the  aera  or  example  of  the 

BUT  more  important,  still,  win  example  exhibit 
most  powerful  nation  on  ®a^th>  i Scarcely  a century 

dignity,  humility  and  intelligenc  . America  will  be  equal, 

can  elapse,  before  the  P°Pu'ati°£f  Europe.  Should  the 
and  her  power  s u per i ° » 1 , . ^ have  been  contem- 

principles  be  then  established,  whicnnv  between  human 
pi  ated , and  the  connection  be industry  and  the 
happiness  and  the  peacea  mayyexpect  to  see  America 

IT lSllShtSS.S' Tnd  il?tiou,  toyspread  the  horrors  of 
war  over  the  face  of  any  country. 
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and  too  magnanimous  and  powerful  to  suffer  its  existence 
where  she  can  prevent  it.  Let  us , then,  with  rapture 
anticipate  the  aera,  when  the  triumph  of  peace  and  the 
prevalence  of  virtue  shall  be  rendered  secure  by  the 
diffusion  of  useful  know! edge. 


NOTES  . 


NOTE  A.— p . 23. 

"ASTRONOMY  is  not  merely  a speculative  sci- 
"ence;  its  use  is  as  extensive  as  its  researches  are  profound 
"To  it,  navigation  owes  its  safety;  to  it,  commerce  is  in- 
debted for  its  extension,  and  Geography  for  it  improve- 
"ment.  But,  what  acove  all,  speaks  its  praise,  is,  that  it 
"has  led  the  way  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  to 
"the  civilization  of  mankind." 

' Sullivan,  vol.  I.  p.  426. 


NOTE  B.— p.  23. 

"What  benefits  do  we  receive  from  the  celebrated  deeds 
"of  an  Alexander  or  a Caesar?  But  Pythagoras  gave  us 
"our  commerce  and  our  riches;  if  it  be  true,  that  he  in- 
dented the  47th  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid, 
"which  is  the  foundation  of  Trigonometry,  and  conse- 
"quently  of  Navigation." 

V)  Sullivan,  vol.  6.  p.  303. 
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MOTE  C.  — p.  23. 

"Generally  let  this  be  a rule,  that  all  partitions  of  know- 
ledge, be  accepted  rather  for  lines  and  veins,  than  for 
"sections  and  separations;  and  that  the  continuance  and 
"entireness  of  knowledge  be  preserved.  For  the  contrary 
"hereof  hath  made  particular  sciences  to  become  barren, 

"shallow,  and  erroneous,  while  they  have  not  been  nou- 
"rished  and  maintained  from  the  common  fountain." 

Bacon , vol . 2 . p . 478 . 

NOTE  D . — p . 29 . 

"And  it  is  without  all  controversy,  that  learning  doth 
"make  the  minds  of  men  gently,  generous,  amiable,  and 
"pliant  to  government;  whereas  ignorance  makes  them 
"churlish,  thwarting  and  mutinous:  And  the  evidence  of 

"time  doth  clear  this  assertion,  considering  that  the  most 
"barbarous,  rude  and  unlearned  times  have  been  most  sub- 
ject to  tumults,  seditions  and  changes." 

Bacon,  vol.  2.  p.  421.  ' 

NOTE  E.— p.  32. 

"Is  not  such  the  delight  of  mental  superiority,  that 
"none  on  whom  nature,  or  study,  have  conferred  it,  would 
"purchase  the  gifts  of  fortune  by  its  loss." 

Sullivan,  vol.  6.  p.  110. 

NOTE  F.— p.  39. 

"It  is  proper  to  remind  parents,  that  their  children  be- 
long to  the  state,  and,  that  in  their  education,  they  ought 
“to  conform  to  the  rules  which  it  prescribes." 

Preliminary  speech  of  Cambaceres  , on  a 
plan  of  c'  Civil  Code  for  France. 
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NOTE  G . — p . 41 . 

"Let  no  man,  upon  a weak  conceit  of  sobriety,  or  an 
"ill  applied  moderation,  think  or  maintain,  that  a man 
"can  search  too  far,  or  be  too  well  studied  in  the  books 
"of  God's  word,  or  in  the  book  of  God's  work;  divinity 
"or  philosophy;  but  rather  let  men  endeavour  an  endless 
"progress,  or  proficience  in  truth." 

Bacon's  works,  vol . 2.  p.  417. 


NOT  £ G. — p.  41  . 


"Let  no  man,  upon  a week  conceit  of  sobriety,  or  an 
"ill  applied  moderation,  think  or  maintain,  that  a man 
"can  search  too  far,  or  be  too  well  studied  in  the  books 
"of  God's  word,  or  in  the  book  of  God's  work;  divinity 
"or  philosophy;  but  rather  let  men  endeavour  an  endless 
"progress,  or  proficience  in  truth." 

Bacon's  works,  vol.  2 . p.  417. 

NOTE  H.— p.  43. 

"The  savage  receives  divine  truths  carelessly,  hears  them 
"with  indifference,  apprehends  them  confusedly,  and  suf- 
"fers  them  soon  to  be  obliterated  from  his  memory.  But  a 
"Newton  listens  to  them  attentively,  weighs  them  delibe- 
"rately,  comprehends  them  accurately,  arid  keeps  them  in 
"careful  remembrance.  In  short  nothing  can  secure  the  mind 
"from  error  and  Imposture^  but  the  precision  arising  from  a can 
"did  philosophical  spirit , which  admits  no  terms  that  are,  not 
"clear j no  premises  that  are  not  evident j and  no  conclusions 
"that  do  not  Intuitively  follow  premises  well  ascertained.  " 
Sullivan's  view  of  Nature,  vol.  2.  p.  231. 

NOTE  I.— p.  49. 

"The  end  of  masters  in  the  long  course  of  their  studies 
"is  to  habituate  their  scholars  to  serious  application,  to 

ma~ke  the m-  -1  o-v-e-~a #4 v_aJLu_e__  the  sciences,  and toe  u 1 1 i v a te 

"such  a taste  as  shall  make  them  thirst  after  'them  ^wtrefi  — 

"they  are  gone  from  school."  Roll  in. 
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NOTE  K.— p.  57. 

"There  is  nothing  to  hinder  a child  from  acquiring 
"every  useful  branch  of  knowledge,  and  every  elegant  ac- 
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"compl i s hmen t suited  to  his  age,  without  impairing  his 
"constitution;  but  then  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid 
"to  the  powers  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  that  they  nei- 
ther be  allowed  to  languish  for  want  of  exercise,  nor  be 
"exerted  beyond  what  they  can  bear."  Dr.  Gregory. 

Further, 

"He,  who  in  his  early  age,  has  been  taught  to  study 
"and  revere  the  characters  of  the  sages,  heroes,  statesmen, 
"and  philosophers,  who  adorn  the  annals  of  Greece  and 
"Rome,  will  necessarily  imbibe  the  most  liberal  notions. 

"He  will  catch  a portion  of  that  generous  enthusiasm, 

"which  has  warmed  the  hearts,  and  directed  the  conduct, 

"of  the-  benefactors  and  ornaments  of  the  human  race." 

Knox  , p . 17  2. 

NOTE  L.— p.  63. 

"Too  long  have  we  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  an 
"authority,  a duty  of  protection  engraved  by  nature  in  our 
"hearts.  Contrary  to  the  eternal  order  of  thing,  a power 
"of  administration  has  been  turned  to  the  exclusive  advan- 
tage of  those  by  whom  it  was  exercised.  This  mistaken 
"idea  originated  in  the  opinion  long  implicitly  received, 
"that  man  can  belong  to  man,  an  atrocious  system  which 
"the  Romans  modified  in  the  days  of  their  refinement, 

"and  which  we  propose  totally  to  overthrow,  by  reducing 
"the  relations  between  father  and  child  to  kindness  and  be- 
nefits on  the  one  side,  and  to  respect  and  gratitude  on  the 
"other  . " 

Preliminary  speech  of  Cambaceres,  on  a 
plan  of  a civil  Code  for  France. 
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NOTE  M.— p.  64. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  Juvenal,  whom  justice  for- 
bids us  solely  to  regard  as  a poet.  His  character  is  only 
duly  appv'eci  ated  by  considering  him  as  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  inflexible  moralists  of  antiquity. 

"There  are  many  reprehensible  things  which  the  parents 
"themselves  point  out  and  hand  down  to  their  children  — 

"So  nature  orders  it;  the  examples  of  vice  which  we  see  at 
"home  corrupt  us  sooner  than  an^  other — One  or  two, 

"whose  hearts  Titan  has  formed  of  better  clay,  and  with  a 
"partial  hand,  may,  indeed  escape  the  influence  of  such 
"example;  but  the  rest  are  led  into  those  footsteps  of  their 
"fathers  which  ought  to  be  shunned;  and  the  path  of 
"some  habitual  vice  pointed  out  for  a long  time,  by  a pa- 
"rent,  draws  them  into  it." 

NOTE  N.— p.  78. 

"A  just  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  by  sweetening  and  harmo 
"nizing  the  temper,  is  a strong  antidote  to  the  turbulence 
"of  passion.  Elegance  of  taste  procures  to  a man  so  much 
"enjoyment  at  home,  or  easily  within  reach,  that,  in  or- 
"der  to  be  occupied,  he  is,  in  youth,  under  no  temptation 
"to  precipitate  into  hunting,  gaming,  drinking;  nor,  in 
"middle  age,  to  avarice.  A just  relish  of  what  is  beauti- 
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"ful,  proper,  elegant,  and  ornamental,  in  writing  or 
"painting,  in  architecture  or  gardening,  is  a fine  prepa- 
ration for  discerning  what  is  beautiful,  just,  elegant  or 
"magnanimous  in  character  or  behaviour."  Lord  Kaims's 
elements  of  criticism. 

■ *. 

"The  truth  is,  that  polite  learning  is  found  by  experi 
"ence  to  be  friendly  to  all  that  is  amiable  and  laudable  in 
"social  intercourse;  friendly  to  morality.  It  has  a secret 
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"but  powerful  influence  in  softening  and  meliorating  the 
"disposition.  True  and  correct  taste  directly  tends  to 
"restrain  the  extravagancies  of  passion,  by  regulrting  that 
"nurse  of  passion,  a disordered  imagination." 

Knox's  plan  of  a liberal  Education,  p.  8. 


THE  END. 
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Tv/o  Parties  Then  Do  Exist 

Notes  on  Christoph  Daniel  Ebeling's  letter  of  July  30,  1795  and  other  letters  an: 
The  Essential  Jefferson 


,!It  is  highly  interesting  to  our  country,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  its  functionaries 
to  provide  that  every  citizen  in  it  should  receive  an  education  proportioned  to 
the* condition  and  pursuits  of  his  life." 


"At  every  of  those  schools  shall  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  common 
arithmefick,  and  the  hooks  which  shall  be  used  therein  for  instructing  the 
children  to  read  shall  be  such  as  will  at  the  same  time  make  them  acquainted  with 
Graecian,  Roman,  English,  and  American  history.  At  these  schools  all  the 
free  children,  male  and  female,  resident  within  the  respective  hundred, 
shall  be  inti tied  to  receive  tuition  gratis,  for  the  term  of  uhree  years,  and 
as  much  linger,  at  their  private  expence,  as  their  parents,  guardians,  or 
friends  shall  think  proper." 


there  are  many  long  passages  marked  in  this  group  of  letters  which  should 
be  checked  tco. 


1„  #3  is  especially  good  on  public  education. 

2.  #17  is  also  — some  repeats  of  8,  but  often  clearer  in  form. 

3 ,.  Explanation  of  early  two  party  system  as  evidenced  in  newspapers  and 
periodicals  of  the  time# 

4.  Discusses  effect  of  Jay  Treaty  on  early  two  party  split  in  American  political 
life  • 

, « 

5.  Politics  and  public  education. 
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A Proposal  to  Establish  a Fellenberg  School  in  Pennsylvania 
Anthony  Morris 
1828 

The  American  Journal  of  Education,  III 


ltAn  obvious  defect  in  our  national  character  is  thought  to  originate  from  the 
inadequate  portion  of  time  which  is  generally  devoted  to  the  acquiatidn  of 
knowledge,  and  particularly  of  elementary  and  classical  knoi^ledge,  as  the 
best  foundation  for  every'  other j and  from  the  miscellaneous  and  superficial 
education  which  a great  number  of  the  American  youth  receive,  being  neither 
adapted  particularly  to  agricixlture,  professional,  commercial,  nor  mechanical 
destinations  ih  life,  but  leaving  the  unf ortunate  subject  of  such  a system  to 
be  guided  in  his  after  pursuits,  more  by  the  false  pride  of  parents  and  other 
incidental  causes,  than  by  any  fixed  and  permanant  principles „ A change 
of  system  in  this  respect  would  probably  do  much  to  promote  change  from  an 
injurious  and  speculative  versatility  of  character,  to  a systematic  permanency 
in  pursuit  of  those  objects  to  which  aarly  system  of  education  had  been 
directed. n 


!•*  A critique  of  general  education  to  the  exclusion  of  vocational  education 
in  meeting  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  new  American  communities » 

2*  An  early  philosophy  of  current  concepts  of  ^community  college* 
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Anthony  Morris 


1827 


A Proposal  to  Establish  a Fellenb erg  School  in  Pennsylvania 

Anthony  Morris  was  in  the  regular  stream  of  international  visitors  who  went  to  Hofwyl, 
Switzerland,  to  observe  Fellenberg's  vocational  and  manual  training  school.  He  was  greatly 
impressed  with  what  he  saw  and  suggested  that  a similar  school  would  be  suited  to  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  rural  Pennsylvania.  In  the  following  letter'  of  December  31,  1827,  to 
Jonathan  Roberts,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  Morris  declaimed  the 
role  of  an  educational  reformer  saying,  "I  only  claim  the  merit  of  endeavoring  to  introduce 
into  our  own  country  and  into  our  own  state,  a system  of  education,  which  I have  seen  success- 

4 fully  established  in  Switzerland."  ■ . . 

Morris'  clearly  stated  that  he  had  diverse  motives  for  wanting  Pennsylvania  to  be  blessed 
with  the  first  Fellenberg  Agricultural  Institute  in  the  United  States.  Wishing  to  see  "such  a 
vV  :w  system  prepared  for  that  portion  of  my  family  which  remains  to  be  educated,"  he  and  his  son, 
James  Pemberton  Morris,  were  ready  to  make  available  a five-hundred-acre  farm  at  Bolton, 
some  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Morris  proposed  that  William  C.  Woodbridge,  who  was 
one  of  the  principal  educators  from  the  UnitedStates  fully  conversant  with  Fellenberg’s  school 
and  its  operation,  be  approached  to  fill  the  presidency  of  the  new  institute. 

I am  much  gratified  to  find  that  your  • To  introduce  into  Pennsylvania,  in  the  first 

opinion  of  the  Fellenberg  system  of  education  • . instance,  an  Agricultural  Institute,  connected 
accords  with  those  which  I had  expressed,  as  with  a general  system  of  scientific  and  liberal 
well  as  those  I had  received  from  other  per-  instruction,  so  extensive  as  to  give,  in  the 
sons  distinguished  for  their  judgment,  and  de-  . country,  all  the  means  of  education  now  only 
voted  to  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  attainable  in  colleges  and  cities,  would  be 
science  and  to  their  extension  throughout  obviously  an  attempt  beyond  the  resources  of 
the  Union.  ^ (V  • : - • x individual  farmers,  and  must  rely  for  its 

/ A letter  from  Anthony  Morris  to  Jonathan  Roberts,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  s 
| in  Washington, ^December  31.  1827;  in  The  American  Journal  of  Education,  III  (1828),  505  — 508.  568—571.  j 


l if.  *n  Washington,  December  31,  1827;  in  The  American  ooumai  oj  w 
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On  European  Education 


■ : • /*p\jsatisf actor y evidences  of  a general 

to  improve  the  moral  and  intellectua 


•T. 


success  on  public  opinion,  that  all  powerful 
instrument  in  modern  times,  of  effecting 
every  end  either  of  good  or  evil. 

To  ascertain,  therefore,  how  far  such  a 
system  would  be  sustained  by  public  opinion 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  generally  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  my  first  object.  For  this 
purpose  my  earliest  references  have  been 
made  to  the  agricultural  societies  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  to  those  individuals  most  known 
for  their  devotion  to  the  extension  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  improvement  of  our  systems 
of  education,  especially  in  the  country. ^Thus 
far  my  inquiries  have  resulted  in  the  ntost 

desire 
intellectual  char- 
acter of  our  country  population,  and  a con- 
’ viction  that  this  can  only  effectually  be  done 
■ a system  of  education  appropriate  to  this 

1;  : ■■  ■ sJ*  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens^  Should  further 

inquiry,  by  a more  extended  correspondence, 
confirm  my  impressions  that  public  opinion 
is  prepared  for  this  system,  a more  detailed 
statement  of  its  character,  and  the  benefits 
expected  from  it,  will  be  presented  on  the 
return  of  a gentleman  to  the  United  States,  who 
went  to  Switzerland,  and  has  resided  some 
time  at  Hofwyl,  with  the  express  object  of 
obtaining  all  the  requisite  information,  and 
of  whose  character  and  talents  we  have  the  ; 
most  satisfactory  references  here,  as  well 
as  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fellenberg  himself,  7 
of  his  competency,  and  preparation  for  the 
part  intended  to  be  offered  to  him.  I must 
defer,  until  his  return,  the  statements  and  . 
estimates  to  which  you  allude— he  is  expected 
in  the  spring. 

No  other  fund  has  been  contemplated  as 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  establishment 
by  its  friends,  than  the  subscription  of  re- 
sponsible names  for  the  requisite  number  of 
scholars;  which,  in  the  first  instance,  would 
be  about  one  hundred,  at  perhaps  two  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  for  the  school  of  general 
instruction.  On  the  faith  of  these  names,  and 
presuming  on  the  advance  of  one  half  year’s 
tuition  on  its  commencement,  the  requisite: 3 
funds  for  preparation  in  buildings,  &c.,  it  is 
believed,  might  be  easily  raised  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

One  hundred  acres  of  land  is  supposed  ade- 
quate to  the  agricultural  department,  and,  for 
: the  exclusively  labouring  class,  the  ex-  - 
perience  of  Mr.  Fellenberg  is,  that  the  re-.  / 
k suits  of  their  labour  paid  for  their  education, 

Q ; 7 7 ; subsi s te nc e , and  clothing,  leaving  to  each  a 
rnir  ; moderate  excess.  To  this  class,  and  to  that 

CI\lV>  v/hich  would  unite  an  agricultural  to  a liberal  7 
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education^  more  or;less  extensive,  according  - \ 


to  the  means  and  wishes  of  the  scholars,  the 
immediate  benefits  of  the  plan  are  most  evi- 
dent, in  addition  to  the  general  benefit  which 
the  extension  of  the  circles  of  science  beyond 
our  cities  and  colleges,  would  confer  on  the 
country. 

On  a farm  prepared  for  a proper  distri- 
bution of  labour,  having  its  buildings  system- 
atically arranged  with  every  view  to  economy, 
provided  with  the  due  proportion  of  labourers, 
whom  we  will  call  apprentices,  and  possessing 
the  requisite  capital  to  conduct  the  whole 
system,  (which  Mr.  Fellenberg  has  reduced 
to  a science,)  with  the  economy,  regularity, 
and  industry  to  which  rural  labours  on  such 
a farm  may  be  subjected,  you  will  readily  see 
results  in  Pennsylvania,  such  as  the  Fellen- 
berg system  has  realized  in  Switzerland,  and 
school  farms  in  which  science  would  preside; 
and  industry,  intelligence,  and  happiness, 
would  be  the  fruits,  instead  of  indolence,  idle- 
ness, and  misery. 

Such  would  be  the  happy  change  to  the 
country  population  of  Pennsylvania,  should  the 
system  take  root  among  us,  and  become  the 
substitute  of  our  roadside  schools,  which,  in 
general,  seem  only  intended  to  expose  to 
travellers  the  rude  state  of  science  in  our 
country,  and  the  total  want  of*  an  appropriate 
education  for  its  population. 

^ ^Our  moderate  farmers  and  mechanics 
woulcl  find  at  their  doors  a liberal  and  prac-  • , 
. tical  system  of  education  prepared  for  their  ! 
sons,  and  the  labouring  classes  would  be 
simultaneously  employed  and  educated,  as  in 
the  system  referred  to,  the  hours  of  relaxation 
from  bodily  labour,  are  devoted  to  intellectual 
improvement^ 

Thus,  labour,  is  made  tc  pay  for  education, 
and  education  to  be  the  reward  of  labour,  and 
both  uniting  in  the  same  person  to  form  a 
character  as  different  from  that  of  the  unin- 
structed, undisciplined,  and  often  intemperate 
clown,  as  the  free,  industrious,  and  intelli- 
gent farmer,  mechanic  and  labourer  of  a 
republic  ought  to  be,  from  the  dependent, 
degraded,  and  ignorant  slave. 

We  may  in  vain  look  for  reforms  from 
ignorance  and  intemperance  in  any  other 
source  than  a good  education,  of  which,  per- 
haps, the  best  parts  are,  the  early  formation 
of  good  habits,  the  regular  presence  of  good 
V examples,  the  sure  foundations  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  the  constant  guards  of  a vigilant 
discipline;  all  these  essential  igredients  seem 
- more  easily  united,  in  the  country,  than  in  col- 
leges, and  I have(  ever  seen  them  so  effi-J 
77  ciently  united,  as  on  the  farm  of  the  truly! 
illustrious  Fellenberg;  hence  my  anxiety  toj, 
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have  his  system  received  and  naturalized 
among  us,  and  not  only  because  it  would  be  a 
public  blessing,  but  because  1 wish  to  sec  such 
a system,  prepared  for  that  portion  of  my 
family  which  remains  to  be  educated.  You 
must  not  suppose  that  I aspire  to  the  char- 
acter of  a reformer;  I only  claim  the  merit 
of  endeavouring  to  introduce  into  our  own. 
country,  and  into  our  own  state,  a system  of 
education,  which  I have  seen  successfully 
established  in  Switzerland,  after  an  experi- 
ence  of  near  twenty  years,  during  which  time  \ 
its  operations  and  results  have  received  the 
sanction  of  many  of  the  mo.^t^rrmr^t  scientif- 
ic, literary  and  practically  uiseful^nen  in  Eu- 
rope; among  these  I will  mow  coin*  refer  you 
ito  the  late  eminent  Professor  M^et,  and  his 

Brother  Charles  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  the  Count 
Capo  d’Istrias,  who  visited  tte  Institute  at 
Hoffwyl,  by  order  of  the  late  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Horner,  Brougham, 
and  Mr.  Jeffrey;  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Diet  of  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, and  to  their  report. 

Such  are  the  men  who  have  visited,  ap- 
proved, and  recommended  the  Hoffwyl  Institu- 
tion to  their  respective  governments. 

It  would  probably  be  a more  arduous  task 
to  procure  from  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  public  patronage  it  oo  justly  mer- 
its; than  to  establish  an  institution  by  in- 
dividual efforts,  and  thus  to  anticipate 
legislation.  We  have  seen  extensive  military 
schools  rise  up  and  flourish  among  us,  by  the 
efforts  only  of  individuals,  and  attain  celeb- 
rity in  the  objects  of  their  institutions,  with- 
out, perhaps,  an  adaptation  to  our  national 
character  and  interests  as  universal  as  agri- 
culture and  civil  education. 

Individual  effort  seems,  indeed,  a safe  and 
sure  foundation  for  this  system,  and  less 
liable  to  delay  and  defeat  than  legislation. 
The  system  had  flourished  in  Switzerland, 
not  only  without  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  in  opposition  to  the  aristocratic 
features  of  the’  constitution  of  the  Canton  of 
Berne,  because  its  principles  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  extend 

the  blessings  of  education  to  the  country  popu- 

■ lation.  . ..  ■;;/ 

• To  this  great  class  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
least  attention  has  been  paid.  Human  labour 
on  our  farms  has  been  left  almost  to  its  own 
undisciplined  operations.  No  science  en- 
lightens it;  no  system  regulates  it:  it  is  not 
accompanied  in  the  field  by  economy,  nor  by 
temperance,  nor  rewarded  at  the  fireside  of 
the  peasant  by  content  and  competence.  A day 
of  undisciplined  drudgery,  stimulated  in  the 


field  by  whiskey,  is  often  succeeded  in  the 
cabin  of  the  cottager,  by  a night  passed  in  the 
riot  of  intemperance,  or  the  stupor  of  intoxi- 
cation. A week  of  drunkenness  may  be  pur- 
chased by  a little  more  than  a day  of  labour, 
and  as  long  as  ignorance  shall  be  the  in- 
heritance of  the  labourer,  intemperance  will 
be  his  companion,  and  his  consolation,  against 
that  listlessness  and  languor  for  which  the 
resources  of  science  are  the  only  substitutes. 

Should  we  conceal  the  prevalence  of  igno- 
rance and  intemperance  among  us,  wes&ould 
never  succeed  in  removing  them.  It  may  be 
too  late  to  hope  for  reformation  or  improve- 
ment in  those  farmers  and  labour ers,,  who, 
having  began  their  career  in  life  without 
science  or  system,  must  expect  to  funish  it 
without  profit  and  without  pleasure.  But  it  can 
never  be  too  early  to  lay  a new  foundation 
for  the  hopes  and  the  prospects  of  the  xising 
generation,  enlightened  by  all  the  discords ries 
of  the  present  day,  and  encouraged  by  the 
successful  efforts  and  examples  of  such 
patriots  as  Fellenberg,  who  have  never  sought 
for  a place  beyond  the  farms  cultivated  by 
their  fathers;  nor  for  power,  but  over  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures; and  who,  leaving  to  others  the  fields 
of  political  and  party  warfare  (in  which 
numbers  will  never  be  wanting)  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  ad- 
vancement of  man. 

rAn  obvious  defect  in  our  national  character 
is  tfiought  to  originate  from  the  inadequate 
portion  of  time  which  is  generally  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  particularly 
of  elementary  and  classical  knowledge,  as  the 
best  foundation  for  every  other;  and  from  the 
miscellaneous  and  superficial  education 
which  a great  number  of  the  American  youth 
receive,  being  neither  adapted  particularly  to 
agriculture,  professional,  commercial,  nor 
mechanical  destinations  in  life,  but  leaving 
the  unfortunate  subject  of  such  a system  to 
be  guided  in  his  after  pursuits,  more  by  the 
false  pride  of  parents  and  other*  incidental 
causes,  than  by  any  fixed  and  permanent 
principles.  A change  of  system  in  this  respect 
would  probably  do  much  to  promote  a change 
from  an  injurious  and  speculative  versatility 
of  character,  to  a systematic  permanency  in 
the  pursuit  of  those  objects  to  which  an  early 
system  of  education  had  been  directed^] 

Our  prejudices  lead  us  to  associate  all 
ideas  of  schools  and  scholars,  with  houses, 
and  desks,  and  benches;  while  the  field  itself, 
the  great  scene  of  the  farmer  and  labourer’s 
operations,  is  seldom  suggested  as  the  best 
^school  for., his  practical  instruction. 
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The  Effects  of  Education  Upon  a Country  Villiage 
G.W.  Blagden 
1828 

T.B.  Marvin : Boston 


"By  education,  I would  be  distinctly  unsiersrnood  mean,  not  merely  tfce 
cultivation  of  the  intellect,  but  also  -aihe  dlnrprcv«sment  of  the  heart.  Jor,  not 
only  as  a Christian,  but  as  a philosopkssr  I hcaid  it  to  be  true,  that 
the'  possession  of  a strong  and  unbiased  insS^Uecrfc-is  certain,  ana  indeed 
possible,  only,  where  there  is  correctness  of  moral  principle  in  the 
affectations  of  the  heart." 


it  % 9 m —the  importance  and  influence  of  edhimion  in  a village  is  strikingly 
manifest  in  the  fact,  that  it  imparts  ynsx:  views'  of  responsibility  concerning 
the  influence  that  is  exerted  over  the  young  and  rising  generation. 


"Let  every  parent  feel,  that  in  rearing  his  family,  he  is  preparing  a part 
of  the  machinery  which  keeps  the  wheels  of  government  in  motion.  Let  every 
teacher  feel,  that  in  forming  the  first  bent  of  his  pupil  s mind,  he  is 
preparing  the  mind  of  a freeman  to  act  and  to  reason  for  his  country’s 
welfare,  or  for  his  country's  destruction." 


Education  develops  and  perpetuates  democracy;  community  advantages  of  public 
education;  social  role  of  education. 


1.  This  is  a concise  statement  of  the  pragmatic  foundations  of  American  public 


b)  social  graces.'  'i-'i  yv "-.V- 

4 . Education  should  be  morality ' training.  . ■■■/  • . /.- \\  . 

5 . Advantages  to  tho  community  of  public  education  is  discus sed o 
6 . v Education  should  develop  democratic  values 
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truth,  that  u he  that  humbleih  himself  shall  be  exalted.” 
What  has.just  been  asserted  concerning  ao  individual,  will 
be  found  to'be  equally  true  of  any  collective  body  of  indi- 
viduals. * Do  you  ask  me  for  my  opinion  relnltve  to  t^e  future 
influence  and  prosperity  of  a pmlitulilf  city  t I aii^vcr, 
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the  pleasures  of  sense  bear  but  a small  proportion  to  the 
pleasures  of  intellect;  and  man  experiences  more  delight  in 
cultivating  the  faculties  of  his  soul,  than  in  gratifying  the 
appetites  of^his  body. 

On  this  principle,  the  pleasures  which  are  most  common 
and  most  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants  of  a village,  become 
a correct  test  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 
Among  an  enlightened  and  well  educated  people,  moral  joy 
is  superior  to  natural  pleasure.  Such  a people  will  delight 
in  the  reciprocation  of  domestic  pleasures;  and  the  inter- 
change of  improving  conversation;  and  the  sympathy  of 
similar  opinions,  and  tastes,  and  acquirements.  Their  most 
common  pleasures  will  consist  in  the  interchange  of  thoughts, 
and  the  mingling  of  chaste  affections.  It  is  otherwise  with 
those  who  are  ignorant.  Their  enjoyments  are  those  of 
sense.  They  love,  indeed,  to  meet  together,  and  mingle 
their  sympathies,  and  enjoy  their  pleasures.  But  they  are 
the  sympathies  and  pleasures  of  passion.  Accordingly,  the 
senses  are  the  great  medium  of  intercourse,  and  to  a great 
degree  the  gauge  of  their  en j oymen ts  . These  must  be  grati- 
fied and  stimulated,  before  they  can  be  happy  in  each  other's 
society.  "The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  11  cannot 
be  enjoyed,  until  the  appetite  has  been  appeased  and  sur- 
feited, and  the  thirst  has  been  quenched,  and  the  reason  has 
been  partially  drowned.  In  such  a village,  you  shall  find 
many  who  are  intemperate,  but  few  who  are  learned;  many, 
who  can  be  led  by  a crafty  demagogue  to  any  length  of  po- 
litical or  civil  phrenzy;  few,  who  can  exercise  the  privileges 
of  a freeman  impartially, — still  fewer,  who  can  do  it  wisely. 
The  land,  cursed  with  such  villages,  shall  soon  feel  the 
scourges  of  anarchy,  and  Freedom  shall  soon  shriek  at  the 
downfall  of  her  noblest  institutions. 

"Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  and  may  fade, — 

A breath  can  make  them, — as  a breath  has  made; 

But  a good  yeomanry,  their  country's  pride. 

When  once  destroyed  — can  never  be  supplied." 
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This  di f f erence ■ of  taste  in  pleasures  is  not  only  observable, 
as  it  may  be  influenced  by  education,  between  such  as  are 
grossly  ignorant,  and  those  who  are  somewhat  enlightened. 

It  is  also  remarkable  in  different  degrees  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual culture.  My  time  will  not  allow  me  to  expand  this 
thought  to  any  extent.  Let  it  suffice  on  this  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, that  an  individual  is  influenced  by  the  books  which  he 
peruses,  as  much,  and  probably  more,  than  by  the  company 
which  he  keeps.  According,  then,  to  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual acquirements,  will  be  his  taste  for  reading;  and  I 
know  not  a better  test  for  the  state  of  a mans  intellect  and 
heart,  than  a knowledge  of  the  volumes  that  he  is  most  con- 
stantly reading,  and  from  the  perusal  of  which  he  experi- 
ences the  greatest  degree  of  delight. 

IV.  Again:  education  regulates  the  conversation  of  a 

village . 

When  I would  judge  of  the  true  character  of  any  man 
or  body  of  men,  it  does  not  please  me  so  much,  to  behold 
and  hear  them  upon  any  set  occasion,  when,  owing  to  the 
natural  associations  of  time  and  place,  it  is  expected  that  , 
they  express  themselves  with  decency  and  propriety;  as  it 
gratifies  me,  to  listen  to  their  conversation  in  an  unguarded 
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hour  when  under  no  restraint,  and  unaware  that  any  one  is 
Present  who  will  particularly  mark  their  language.  It  is 
then  that  "out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  the  mout 
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The  Importance  of  the  Early  and  Proper  Education  of  Children 
Clark  Brown 

179$  ■ 

John  Spooner:  Mew  Bedford,  Hass. 


"Traih  up  children  in  that  way,  in  which  they  ’"ill  make  valuable  members  of  a 
community 5 and  in  that  way  also,  which  will  secure  to  them,  joys  peace,  and 
happiness  of  mind  as  long  as  they  continue  to  exist. 


Education  is  important  for  good  community  life j advantages  of  education,  personal 
— social.  1 

1.  Stresses  the  importance  of  education  for  good  community  life. 

2.  Discusses  the  advantages  of  being  educated,  both  personal  and  social. 

3 . This  sermon  exposes  the  strong  belief  in  education  as  the  primary  means 
of  advancing  self  and  society#  which  appears  as  a dominant  force  in  the 
American  tradition. - 


A.  A reasonably  good  adjunct  to  Jefferson's  pieces. 
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The  IMPORTANCE  of  the  early  and  proper  EDUCATION 
of  CHI L.D&EN.,  both  as  it  respects  themselves  and 
mankind  in  general , 

CONSIDERED  IN  A 

SERMON  , 

PREACHED  AT 

WAREHAM  , (MASSACHUSETTS) 

MARCH  3lst,  1795 


By  CLARK  BROWN, 

A licensed  Candidate  Preacher. 


PUBLISHED  BY  DESIRE. 


"And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in 
th'iiiM  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and 
when  thou  liest  down , and  when  thou  rises t up." 

DEUTERONOMY,  CHAP.  6.  verse  7. 


PRINTED  AT  NEWBEDFORD , MASSACHUSETTS, 
By  JOHN  SPOONER, 

M ,DCC  , XC V . 


Advertisement . 


THE  following  SERMON  £,.was  delivered  in  the  Meeting- 
House,  previous  to  the  exhibiting  of  a number  of  SINGLE 
SPEECHES,  DIALOGUES  and  SCENES,  on  various ■ Subg eats , by 
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A 

SERMON,  &C  . 


PROVERBS , xxi i . 6 . 

TRAIN  UP  A CHILD  IN  THE  WAY  HE  SHOULD  GO: 

AND  WHEN  HE  IS  OLD  HE  WILL  NOT  DEPART 
FROM  IT. 

MANY  wise  and  excellent  proverbs  have  been  established, 
by  men  of  the  most  eminent  worth  and  value,  as  useful  and 
important.  Among  which,  notany  have  a more  just  claim  to 
preeminence,  than  those  of  the  wise  and  learned  K-ing  of 
Israel.  Perhaps  not  one,  among  the  great  variety  to  be 
found  in  his  writings,  is  more  useful  and  excellent,  than 
that  which  we  have  chosen  for  the  theme  of  our  discourse. 

THIS,  above  all  others,  is  verified  in  most  instances. 
It  cannot  be  reasonably  expected,  that  it  should  be  strictly 
confirmed  in  every  particular  instance;  as  there  are  but 
very  few,  if  any,  rules,  proverbs. 
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or  maxims,  but  v/hat  admit  of  some  few  exceptions.  In 
most  of  the  instances  where  this  proverb,  contained  in 
the  text,  is  thought  not  to  prove  strictly  true,  yet  if 
they  should  be  carefully  examined,  there  would  be  found 
some  defect  in  not  having  strictly  attended  to  the 
proverb,  rather  than  in  the  proverb  itself.  We  may, 
therefore,  safely  receive  this  proverb,  as  one  of  the 
most  general,  useful  and  important  proverbs  or  max- 
ims, any  where  known,  either  verbally  among  mankind, 
or  upon  record. 

"TRAIN  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go ; and 
when  he  -Ls  old  he  wilt  not  depart  from  it.  " 

As  this  proverb  is  so  generally  verified,  so  useful 
and  important,  a strict  attention  to  the  exhortation 
contained  in  it,  which  is,  " Train  up  a child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  " is  of  the  highest  moment:  for  in 

so  doing,  the  happy  consequence,  will,  according  to 
the  proverb,  naturally  follow,  which  is,  " And  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

From  the  Exordium , the  question  which  will  af- 
ford matter  for  the  sequel  of  the  discourse,  naturally 
ariseth.  How  or  in  what  manner  are  CHILDREN  to  be 
trained  up?  Both  reason  and  revelation,  are  ready  to 
give  an  answer. 

Reason  answers  , Train  up  CHILDREN  in  that  way, 
in  which  they  will  make  valuable  members  of  a com- 
munity; and  in  that  way  also,  which  will  secure  to 
them,  joy,  peace  and  happiness  of  mind  aslong  as  they 
continue  to  exist.  REVELATION  is  ready  to  aid  and 
confirm  the  voice  of  REASON,  by  saying,  "And  ye 
fathers  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,  but  bring 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  " 

If  children,  according  to  the  passage  now  cited, 
are  trained  up  in  the  nurture  & admonition  of  the  Lord, 
they  will  become  useful  ORNAMENTS  of  society,  happy 
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in  their  own  minds,  and  will,  beyond  the  short  span  of 
human  life,  be  completely  haopy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  CREATOR. 

This,  in  various  places  in  the  sacred  oracles,  is 
evidently  confirmed.  Those  that  are  trained  up  in  the 
way  of  true  Christian  virtue,  will  be  adopted  as  the  true 
children  of  God,  such  being  chosen  through  Christ, 
as  heirs  of  a joyful  immortality.  Unto  such,  the  Gospel 
assures  us , all  things,  which  God  in  his  consummate 
wisdom  and  goodness  , sees  will  best  tend  to  advance 
their  everlasting  peace,  joy  and  happiness,  shall  be  a- 
bundahtly  added. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  GOSPEL,  "Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of ' GOD , 'and-  his  righteousness , and 
all  these  things  shall  be  abided  unto  you.  " 

That  this  most  happy  consequence,  resulting  from 
training  up  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  might 
take  place,  they  must,  while  buding  to  bloom  in  youth, 
be  properly  educated. 


(9  concluded) 


The  education  of  children,  is  an  interesting  con- 
cern, to  all  those  that  are  possessed  of  sentiments  of  love 
and  compassion  for  them;  as  also  to  all  such  as  have  any 
regard  for  the  well  being  of  mankind,  especially  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  community , to  which  they  belong. 

The  peace  and  happiness  of  children  in  the  future 
periods  of  their  existence,  and  likewise  of  their  place  of 
residence,  as  also  of  mankind  in  general,  eminently  de- 
pend upon  their  being  rightly  educated. 

If  their  education  should  be  neglected,  they  will 
step  forth  upon  the  stage  of  action,  ignorant,  rude  and 
barbarous,  unfit  rightly  to  serve  and  worship  their  CRE- 
ATOR; and  likewise  unqualified  for  the  company  of  the 
polished  and  well  informed  part  of  mankind. 
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Should,  therefore,  the  education  of  children  be- 
come generally  neglected,  superstition,  misery  and  de- 
struction, would  inevitably  be  the  awful  consequences. 
Intellectual  pleasures,  or  those  of  a mind  refinedby  ce- 
lestial virtue,  and  illuminated  by  the  emanating  rays  of 
divine  love,  could  then  never  be  experienced  in  all  their 
purifying  and  pleasurable  effects.  But  few  other  joys 
and  pleasures,  would  be  known,  but  those  which  are 
sensual,  proceeding  from  hearts  defiled,  like  contami- 
nated streams,  issuing  from  impure  fountains.  Victo- 
ry and  triumph,  would  consist,  as  they  now  do  among 
the  savages  of  the  wilderness j while  the  honor  of  ob- 
taining a victory  over  ther  own  passions  would  be  un- 
known, and  the  joys  of  a happy  triumph  over  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness  never  posses  their  hearts.  Their  virtue 
and  morality,  would  be  none  other,  than  that  which 
was  conformable,  however  ridiculous,  to  the  place  in 
which  they  had  been  trained  up.  Such  are  the  deplor- 
able consequences  of  ignorance,  every  one  will  readily 
acknowl edge , who  has  but  superficially  examined  the 
history  of  mankind;  and  but  with  indifference,  sur- 
veyed the  great  variety  of  practices  and  customs  of  some 
of  the  many  s ta tes , ki ngdoms  and  nations  of  the  earth. 

By  such;  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  those  actions 
or  practices,  which,  in  some  places  among  the  ignorant 
and  unpolished,  are  esteemed  as  virtuous  and  honorable, 
are  indeed  ridiculous  and  impious;  and  which,  among 
the  truly  virtuous  and '-well  informed,  would  be  thus  es- 
teemed. According,  therefore,  as  children  are  educa- 
ted, will  be  their  notions , Ideas  and  practices,  when 
they  shall  have  come  forth  upon  the  theatre  of  time. 

Truly  is  the  proverb  contained  in  the  text,  verified-, 

’’Train  up  a child  In  the  way  he  should  go;  and  when 
he  Is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  It. " 

By  contrasting  Ignorance  with  knowledge,  it  will 
still  be  thought  to  have  a more  glaring  and  odious  ap- 
pearance. Innumerable  are  the  happy  consequences 
resulting  from  a general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 
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Those  that  have  early  had  their  minds  refined  by  a 
good  education,  can  rise,  upon  the  wings  of  science, 
far  above  the  sordid  pleasures  of  the  ignorant  and  un- 
polished. With  their  aspiring  minds,  they  can  soar 
on  high,  even  from  earrth  to  heaven , and  from  -pole  to 
pole,  contemplating  with  exquisite  delight,  the  majes- 
tic works  of  creation  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  which, 
with  pleasing  astonishment,  every  where  strike  the  en- 
lightened mind. 

Learning  not  only  ca pa ci ta tes  th e mind  for  scan- 
ning with  pleasure  the  works  and  beauties  of  creation: 
but  renders  it  a fit  recipient  and  a proper  repository  of 
consistent  ideas  of  God,  the  great  Creator  and  Up- 
holder of  all  things. 

Those  minds,  which  remain  deformed  b y ignorance, 
have  very  inconsistent  ideas  of  God,  his  perfections 
natural  and  moral , and  of  his  dealings  with  his  in- 
telligent-creatures. To  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
both  history  and  our  own  observations,  will  bear  testi- 
mony. 

Knowledge  obtained  from  useful  learning,  im- 
prints on  the  mind  many  important  ideas;  prepares, 
if  rightly  improved,  those,  whose  minds  are  thus  ex- 
panded, to  act  their  parts  right  and  wel 1 in  the  world; 
and  to  them,  points  out  the  way,  that  leads  to  the 
happy  abodes  of  the-  blessed,  where  fountains  of  knowl- 
edge, springs  of  peace,  rivers  of  pleasure  and  streams 
of  jGy„  in  one  incessant  prospect  for  ever  rise,  making 
glad  the  hearts  of  the  myriads  of  its  elysian  inhabitants. 
It  is  knowledge,  which  teaches  us  to  assert  the  sover- 
eignty of  our  nature;  and  to  assume  that  dignity  in 
the  scale  of  being,  for  which  we  were  created. 

Thousands  of  utilities,  elegancies,  joys  and 
pleasures,  owe  their  birth  and  being  to  it,  without 
which,  existence  itself  would  be  but  an  insipid  enjoy- 
ment. 
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c , - r h are  the  happy  consequences,  privileges  and 
advantages!  which  whSlly  depend  upon  the  rignt  education 

°f  ChTher!eal  worth  or  superiority  of  mankind,  above 

knowledge  re ceived^f rorn^ learning  s^our  same 

that  the  polishing  hand  of  the  artist  that  works  on 
r Sh  and  ??  ol^GEMS . does  to,  ONE  taken  from  the 
IS  + h -U  it  there  laid  in  its  hidden  recesses. 
eart^h!  ^ oHginally, .as  in  children  upon  their 
or  tv*  anr  p into  the  world,  is  destitute  of  all  ideas, 
cepting  such  as  they  immediately  receive  from  sensa- 

1 1 ° " ' T h e mind  or  understanding,  sJems  n°l  J° to 
original  ideas  imprinted  on  it,  but  appears  rather 
be  destitute  of  the  least  glimmering  of  all  innate 

knowledge^  examination  of  the  minds  of  y°u"9 

sssM,5v.-?:r.ssi^ 

ssrMi:l:n« 

the  mind  originally  is  similar  to  white  paper,  being 
void  of  all  innate  characters. 
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As  Sod  has  neither  made  nor  done  any  th 1 ng  in 
vain,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  suppose  hat  the 
had  anv  ideas  or  characters  engraven  on  it  in  it 
existence:  for  as  we  are  endowed  with  such  noble 

powers  and  faculties  by  which  we  are  ' capacity ted, 
obtain  all  the  ideas  necessary  for  us  to  ha  , 


m'ind 

first 

to 
sup 


suppose  a superfluous  operation 


pose  this,  would  be  to 

°‘  thitdis1  therefore*,  only  by  improvement, 

by  degrees  , ^tha t the  mind  come , to  be ^ tored^wi th^any^ 

fund  of  useful # kno wle  9 * called  the  ideas  of  sensa- 

Mon' "1nAfte?Th1ch!' Vhe eS*id. blSln.  to  exercise  its 

operations  of  the  the9  source  'from  whi  iV  Jrocleds 
»niC^rPuslfil  knowledge,  respecting  virtue  and  mo- 
in  wh  ch  is  included  fur  duty  both  towards 
God1 and  ianf as  well  as  our.joy,  peace  and  happiness. 
This  is  the  way  or  manner , in  which  the  m%n 

n SlVt’S  ±ier^e^sriln?s?Sis^  Acuities 

It,  therefore,  eminently  d®Pend^,u?°nf  prosper  i ty  , 

cation  of  children,  respecting  their  P P 

knowledge  and  useful  ness  in  the  world  It  d 

tion,  which  raises  one  above  another  in  reai 

merit-fhP  divine  oortion  of  genius  is  diffused  among  the 
rich  and  tie  poof,  the  high  and  the  low;  am < requires 
only  the  polishing  hand  of  education,  to  make  it  slim 

in  eaeh  with  distinguished  lustre.  . t s0 

The  great  disparity  among  mankind,  arises^not 
much  from  the  want  of  gifts,  as  from  the  want  of  a 
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proper  education.  Among  crouds  of  the  untutored, 
real  evidences  of  a bright  genius,  may  often  plainly  be 
discovered.  Many  of  those,  who  traverse  America's 
deserts,  to  whom  no  other  joys  and  pleasures  are  known, 
"but  the  chase  and  the  pipe"  — have  as  great  if  not 
greater  natural  abilities,  than  those,  who  among  the 
civilized,  fill  distinguished  stations  of  usefulness  and 

honor.  . . _ 

"Man,  by  nature,  says  ONE,  is  like  a piece  of 
marble  just  taken  from  the  quarry;  and  'tis  education 
which  gives  the  use,  the  form  and  the  polish." 

Many  of  those*  who  have  been  raised  to  dignifisd 
stations  of  honor  and  usefulness,  have  been  taken  from 
the  most  humble  situations  in  the  world,  and  advanced 
to  them, by  means  of  their  education  with  great  dig- 
nity and  reputation.  A striking  instance  of  this,  we 
have  in  the  life  of  MOSES.  Reflect  a moment "How 
great  the  contrast  between  Moses  in  the  t rshy  weeds,' 
and  Moses  the  Commander  of  the  people  and  armies  of 
the  God  of  hosts!  Behold  him  at  one  time  in  an  Ark 
of  bulrushes,  floating  upon  the  river  Nile;  and  .t  a - 
nother  as  a most  noble  Commander  under  the  supreme 
KING  of  kings , standing  upon  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea3 
safely  conducting  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,  through  the 
paths  of  the  watery  element!  Whence,  therefore, 
may  the  question  be  justly  asked,  was  this  strange  sur- 
prizing reverse  of  fortune?  Was  it  wholly  owing  to 
his  being  taken  from  the  Ark  of  bulrushes, upon  the 
hanks  of  a dangerous  river?  No!  For  notwi ths tandi ng 
he  was  thus  saved  from  the  very  jaws  of  death;  yet  his 
eminence  and  worth,  are  to  be  attributed  to  some  great- 
er CAUSE.  It  was  his  education,  under  the  superin- 
tending providence  of  God,  which  prepared  him  to  be 
such  a pattern  of  meekness;  such  a blessing  to  the 
chosen  of  the  Lord;  and  to  commence  the  performer 
of  such  a scene  of  wonders,  as  "must  astonish  the 
world  to  the  latest  ages."  Had  it  not  been  for  his  ed- 
ucation, his  genius  and  latent  seeds  of  meekness  and 
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virtue,  together  with  his  great  usefulness  to  generations 
gone,  to  the  present  and  to  those  that  are  yet  to  come, 
would,  like  a lump  of  unwrought  gold,  never  have  ap- 
peared according  to  their  true  value;  but  would  have 
been  concealed  by  the  impenetrable  shades  of  igno- 
rance . . 

Pharaoh's  daughter  is  worthy  of  a high  eulogium, 
for  her  kind  assistance  to  Moses 3 a poor  forsaken  child; 
for  snatching  him  from  a watery  grave;  and  for  what 
is  yet  greater,  providing  him  with  the  means  of  educa- 
tion. "As  soon  as  his  age  and  capacity  would  admit, 
says  a celebrated  DIVINE,  he  was  sent  to  school,  where 
under  the  most  improved  instructors,  he  made  uncom- 
mon proficiency  in  his  studies."  "He  was  learned 3 
saith  an  inspired  WRITER,  In  all  the  wisdom  of  the  E- 
gyptlans  3 and  was  mighty  In  words  and  deeds . ” 

By  educating  this  child,  0 * Thermutis!  thou 
didst  perform  great  service  to  mankind;  and  didst  heap 
upon  thyself  exalted  encomiums.  This  benevolent 

act,  gave  thee  more  joy,  than  all  the  gay  pleasures  of 
a splendid  life;  added  more  charms  to  thy  person  than 
sparkling  eyes,  blushing  cheeks,  and  curling  tresses. 

The  supreme  glory,  shall  be  ascribed  to  God, 
while  blooming  flowers  shall  be  scatter'd  in  the  paths, 
in  which,  0 Thermutis!  thou  walkest  with. thy  maid- 
ens down  to  the  River,  from  which  thou  didst  draw  Mo- 

aea,  the  son  of  a slave. 

Since  such  wonderous  acts  are  performed,  and  sucn 
great  good  accrues  to  mankind,  by  the  means  of  education, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  cultivate  by  learning, 
those  latent  sparks  of  genius  in  the  minds  of  children, 
that  they  may  be  rightly  employed  for  their  own  ad- 
vantages, and  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

* Called  so  by  Josephus . 
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The  more  that  true  knowledge  is  diffused,  the 
more  will  true  peace  and.  "^ppi ness _be^en joyed; ^di- 
vidual and*  thebmoreei i kely^wi 1 1 be  the  holy  religion  of 
the  h^general^dif  f usi  on'of  Vuseful  .knowledge,  will^ 
haV?da  asPa^ett"e6c1t1zensaof  AmlriSaVnl  Ightened  and 
free;  'to  prevent  ^^“^r/^ccl^llrtUartyranny;  and 
Stor5ualify  aepeSpU  to  be  happy  subjects  and  virtuous 

rUler”iyranny,  bigotry  and  superstition,  says 
are  supported  only  by  gloomy  ignorance,^ 
whenever  the  divine  ray  of 
benighted  parts  of  the  earth,  will 
"with  the  shades  of  the  n i gh t.  basis 

its  government^where  ttSB  inS  fob  e no  preen,- 

rtf!  i?ied"°to  S?1 , 

so  trained  up  Uhighe|t  places  of  honor  and  trust, 

‘-'fil' 1 5 ; Is : £s; 

it  with  pleasure  will  delight 


ONE  , 
"These , 

shal 1 ill ume  the 
'flee,  1 ike  Satan," 

of 

. r reel 
claim"  to 


to 

it;  but 


i n 


to  walk. 


improvement 


From  what  has 
may  infer,  that  it 
to  rightly  train  up 
in  which  they 


i s 

or 

shoul d go 


been  said  upon  this  subject, 
the  indispensible  duty  ot 
educate  their  children 
when  they  are  old. 


we 

paren  ts  , 

in  that  way. 
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As  children  come  into  the  world  destitute  of  ideas, 
as  we  have  shown,  they  ought  early  to  be  furnished 
with  the  means  of  education,  that  their  young  and  ten- 
der minds,  which  can  easily  be  moulded  into  ahy  form, 
might  be  replenished  with  suitable  & necessary  knowl- 
edge. It  is,  therefore,  dangerous  to  defer  the  edu- 
cation of  children  till  they  shall  have  imbibed  certain 
sentiments,  notions  and  ideas,  which,  however  ridicu- 
lous and  absurd , they  will  never  renounce. 

Many  parents  really  injure  their  children  by  not 
giving  them  a proper  education  for  the  calling,  in  which 
it  is  probable  they  will  follow,  at  as  early  a period  of 
life,  as  would  have  been  consistent  with  their  capacities 
for  learning  and  improvement. 

Notwithstanding  a very  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  may,  at  an  advanced  age  of 
life  be  obtained;  yet  it  has  been  remarked  and  that  very 
justly,  that  most  of  such  persons  will  be  c o n t r* acted  in 
their  views  and  sentiments,  practicably  infallible  and 
self  conceited,  and  illiberal  and  unchar i table  in  most 
of  thei r proceedi ngs . They  are  commonly  destitute  of 
all  delicate  impressions,  their  hearts  being  as  hard  as  the 
adamantine  rock.  If  such  persons  sustain  a religious 
character  or  act  in  a sacred  profession,  they  will  impute 
all  their  inconsistencies  to  the  sacred  spirit  of  God,  or 
perhaps  for  a conscientious  zeal  for  his  glory.  By  their 
blind,  absurd  and  infatuated  zeal,  together  with  their 
pretended  orthodoxy,  they  essentially  injure  the  cause 
of  true  religion,  which  they  have  been  endeavouring  to 
support.  The  opinions  or  sentiments  of  such,  can  by 
reason  no  more  be  altered,  than  thunder  clouds  can  be 
turned,  cr  the  everlasting  hills  be  moved  by  the  voice 
or  strength  of  man.  Nothing  but  fear,  shame  and 
punishment,  withhold  them  from  imitating  the  deluded 
followers  of  the  Eastern  Impostor , in  unsheathing  the 
SWORD  of  JEHOVAH,  and  pointing  it  at  the  breasts 
of  those,  who  fall  not  in  with  their  fanatical  notions 
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and  persecuting  principles.  Such,  my  friends 3 are 
the  natural  and  dreadful  consequences,  of  negelccinq 
the  early  and  proper  education  of  children. 

Suffer  me,  therefore,  ye  PARENTS  present , to  di- 
rect a few  words  of  address  to  you,  upon  this  important 
and  interesting  concern. 

Permit  one3  my  friends , who  experimentally 
knows  not  the  joys,  fears  and  anxieties  of  a parent,  to 
intreat  you  for  your  own  honor,  and  for  what  is  yet  far 
greater,  for  the  future  prosperity  of  your  children,  to 
give  to  them  as  good  an  education  as  you  can  consistently 
with  your  several  abilities.  The  future  characters  and 
conduct  of  your  children,  yea,  their  ever  1 as t i ng  h app  i - 
ness  in  an  eminent  sense,  depend  upon  the  education 
they  shall  receive  from  you.  You  can  perform  no  greater 
kindness,  and  manifest  ho  greater  parental  affection  for 
therrij  than  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
useful  and  valuable  education.  In  this  way , you  will 
probably  prevent  their  own  misery  and  ruin;  and  at  the 
same  time  perform  an  essential  service  to  mankind.  To 
thus  assist  them,  is  far  more  commendable,  than  it  is 
to  bestow  on  them  riches  and  hereditary  honors.  By  so 
doing,  you  will  prepare  them  for  usefulness  in  the 
world,  for  honor  and.  happiness,  and  for  a proper  man- 
agement of  themselves,  when  they  shall  appear  upon 
the  stage  of  action,  to  take  a part  in  life's  great  DRAMA. 

Many  a bright  genius,  have  spent  their  days  in 
the  low  and  humble  walks  of  life,  for  the  want  of  hav- 
ing their  minds  improved  by  education;  and  finally 
have  gone  down  to  the  grave,  without  ever  appearing 
to  advantage  in  the  world.  Hearken  to  the  language 
of  a celebrated  POET,  after  contemplating,  in  a bury- 
ing yard . the  monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead: — - 

” Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

" Some  heart  onae  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 
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"Hands  that  the  rod  of  W PI  RE  might  have  sway'd 3 
"Or  wak'd  to  exstaey  the  living  lyre. 

" But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page3 
"Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne  er  unroll; 
"Chill  penury  repress'd  their  noble  rage3 
"And  froze  the  gneial  current  of  the  soul. 

"Full  many  a gem  of  purest  ray  serene 3 
"The  dark  unfathom'd  eaves  of  OCEAN  bear; 

"Full  many  a flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen ^ 

"And  waste  itw  sweetness  in  the  desart  air . _ 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  persuade  you,  my  frvenas3 
not  to  neglect  the  early  and  proper  education  of  y°u]T 
children.  In  educating  them,  you  will  aim  to  have  them 
instructed  in  heavenly  knowledge. 

A few  words,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said, 
respecting  their  spiritual  instruction,  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  unnecessary.  , 

As  long  as  they  are  under  your  particular  care  and 

direction,  you  will,  like  the  pious  and  most  amiable 
PARENT,  the  AUTHOR  of  the  text,  be  frequently  cal- 
ling upon  them  to  obtain  heavenlv  knowledge,  and 
with  all  their  getting  to  get  a wise  and  understanding 
heart.  Guard  as  much  as  possible,  against  their  em- 
bracing such  religious  sentiments,  as  are  disnonorary 
to  God,  or  inconsistent  with  that  benevolent  character, 
in  which  he  is  clothed  both  in  the  BOOK  of  reason  and 
revelation.  In  a particular  manner,  guard  against  their 
being  absorbed  in  a system3  which  literally  shuts  the 
qate  of  mercy  upon  most  of  the  human  race. 

Never  become  guilty  of  instructing , yea  nor  even 
countenancing  them  in  em bracing  such  religious  sen- 
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timents,  as  involve  in  them  such  palpable  absurdities, 
as  neither  Angels*  Men  nor  Devils*  can  ever  make  o 
appear  plausible  to  a rational  and  unprejudiced  mind. 
Always  endeavor  to  represent  G.od  to  them,  in  the^ 
most  amiable,  endearing  and  benevolent  character, 
that  they  may  love,  not  servilely  f ear  a"d 
as  some  awful,  horrible  and  most  Powerful  TYRANT , .de- 
lighting in  damnation  and  misery.  With  the  pious 
ELDER  of  old,  may  you  say,  ”X  have  no  greater  joy  , 
than  to  hear  that  my  children  walk  In  the  truth. 

May  you  have  the  happiness  to  see  your  children,' 
increase  in  learning;  preparing  to  shine  as  distinguish- 
ed LIGHTS  in  the  world,  and  to  behold  THEM  walking  > 
in  that  path , which  leads  to  the  heavenly  mansions  in 
qlory,  where  there  is  knowledge  to  be  obtained  beyond 
finite  conception,  and  peace,  joys  and  pleasures  be- 
yond expression.  ......  + 

The  youth  of  this  congregation , particularly  tho_e 
that  have  attended  my  instructions,  shall  next  claim 
particular  attention  in  the  sequel  of  the  subject. 

MY" YOUNG  FRIENDS, 

You  have  heard  in  this  discourse , that  your  future 
honor,  usefulness  and  happiness,  depend  eminently  on 
your  education.  You  will,  therefore,  while  in  the 
morning  of  your  days,  prepare  yourselves  by  your  ed- 
ucation, for  honor  among  mankind,  usefulness  to  tne 
world,  and  profit  to  yourselves,  when  the  voices  or 
your  parents  can  no  more  be  heard,  nor  their  hands 
be  stretched  out  no  longer  for  your  assistance.  If 
is  the  duty  of  your  parents  to  instruct  you,  and  to 
vide  for  you  the  means  of  education,  it  is  then  your 
indispensibl  e duty,  to  hearken  to  all  their  faithful  and 
benevolent  admonitions,  precepts  and  instructions; 
and  gratefully  to  improve  every  opportunity,  which 
they  may  afford  you  for  obtaining  useful  knowledge. 
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Nov;  is  the  best  and  only  time 

ed° then^t^a ttend^ di  1 i gently^ t^a'l  1 n the  means  of  in- 
struction, with  which  your  PARENTS  in  love  may  a 

V°r  yBut  above  all,  you  must  seek  to  °P]iai  "n£h  the"™1 ' 
edge  of  Sod;  and  of  his  sjn  JesuS  Cbr^t.  and  the 
way  of  Salvation  through  HIM,  as  it  is  Ifevea  i e 

the^ instructions  ofp/oos  PARENTS1  an^TEACHERS?^ 

1 earned'preaefter  of  Israel.  This  is  His  FATHER6  aiii 
“Mv  Son  hear  the  instruction  of  thy  rATHt  , 

rzzzXd  zrfnr^fnof  z^uizz  r j7  r 

live  you  good  doctrine,  forsake  ye  not  my  law.  For 
I was  my  FATHER'S  son,  tender  and  only  *ilove°,  ™ 
sight  of  my  MOTHER."  a aid  ®- 

Z Ze,  lit thine  helrt  retain  my  words-  keep  my  com- 
mandments and  live."  "Take  fast  hold  of  instruct;  ■ 

haL^nsfrict1o iXk  Zl  litfe IfZdYnZledge 

ITther  lhln  choice  gold.  For  wisdo.  ^XlflrtTofTo 
hies-  and  all  the  things  that  may  he  de8^ed  : rfa 

be  compared  to"  her.  Many  more  P35'^5.^  Joi  and 
easily  Cited,  ware  it  necessary , in  which  wisdom  anu 
instruction  are  highly  recommended  to  the  choice 

Y°UthAmong  the  great  variety  you  shall  only  once  more 
be  refered  to  the  story  of  the  wise  s choic  , 

when  God  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  thus  ^ddresse 
him  " Ask  what  I shall  give  thee."  His  choice,  my 
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teaches  you  that  wisdom  or  a wise  and 
to  be  chosen  and  prefer ed  as 


young  friends , 

understanding  heart 

far  more  valuable  than  all  . • tQrv  were 

nleasures.  While  health 3 riches  and  victory,  were 
Spreading  their  alluring  charms  before  the  young  Mon- 
lilt,  recommending  themselves  to  Ins  cho1Ce,  when 
wisdom  appeared,  it  was  with 
he  was  captivated.  While  it 
persuaded  to  imitate  Solomon 
him,  may  you  be  wise  to  know 
ers , and  to  serve  HIM  with  a 
mind.  Your  youthful  days  are 


earthly  honors,  riches  and 


to  ..  , 

her  alone,  with  which 
is  an  accepted  time,  be 
in  his  choice;  and  like 
the  God  of  your  fath- 
perfect  heart  and  willing 
fleeting  fast;  and  will 


time  will  soon  scatter  hoary 


ha irsb among6 thermos beautiful  1 ocks ; "draw  furrows 
on  the  smoothest  brow;  and  blast  the  roses 
cheek."  Those,  therefore  , who  AFTER  amiable 

ful  and  Vigorous  days  are  past,  ”u“‘u  ed  with 

beautiful,  must  have  their  minds  adorned  wicn 

wisdom,  and  their  hearts  repl em shed  w th  the 
SPIRIT.  May  you  be  continually 
and  wisdom;  in  true  pi- 
ety and  virtue;  and  in  every  good  word  and  work. 

with  time,  may  you  be  admitted  the 

and  pleasures  of  heaven, 

vou  will  ever  be  increasing  in  knowledge;  flourishing 
in  mortal  and  9l ?wi nggWi th^crowns ^nd  do- 


and 
heavenly 
graces  of 
abounding 


the  divine 
in  true  knowledge 


When  done 
full  fruition 


and  ceas 


"THE  ONE  THING  HEEDFUL 


9 

of  the  joys 
be  increasing 

with  crowns 

adems  of  dazling  beauty, 
less  ages  of  Eternity . 

In  a word,  to  comprehend,  . 

which  involves  in  it,  knowledge  the  most  important, 
as  well  as  all  riches,  honors  and  pleasures, 
have  a spiritual  knowledge  of  HIM*  whom 
is  Life  eternal. 

To  conclude  therefore; 
and  old,  be  trained  up  for 
through  death  's 


where 


to 


i s 
know 


to 
aright 


May  we  all 
ever 1 as  ti ng 


death's  dark  vault  we  shall  have 


both  young 
life;  and  when 
passed,  may 


we 
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through  faith  in  the 
ted  to  the  delightful 


merits  of  the  REDEEMER,  be  admit- 
participation  of  the  perfectly  bles- 


sed in  glory. 
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upon6 this  » a ' 

Zj  escape  the  fang  of  the 'Attorney  Genera  ^or  the  ^ietyf  or  grp^  ^ 

Son  this 

“3S2Cvmr  "’^aifafdefiance,  w Mist  they  attempt  to  restrain 
any  particular  options.  He  a°^  Sscv^e  and  taUle  one,  can  do 

ifSe’caut  of 6 propagates  * th^truth , ^opposition  to  falsehood  and  imposture.'. 

Training  in  the  scientific  disciplines  provides  a dynamic  education. 


1.  Proposes  that  children  be  trained  in  the  scientific  disciplines  in  order 
that  they  be  truly  educated. 

2.  The  above  notion  affords  a dynamic  education  as  opposed  to  religion  and 
• the  classics  which  stifle  the  child. 
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Address 

to 

MEN  OF  SCIENCE: 
calling  upon  them  to  stand  forward  and 
VINDICATE  THE  TRUTH 
from 

THE  FOUL  GRASP  AND  PERSECUTION 

of 

SUPERSTITION; 

and  obtain  for 
THE  ISLAND  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
the  noble  appellation  of 

THE  FOCUS  OF  TRUTH; 

whence  mankind  shall  be  illuminated, 
and  the  black  and  pestiferous  clouds 

OF  PERSECUTION  AND  SUPERSTITION 

be  banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth; 
as  the  only  sure  prelude  to 
Univev  sa  t Peace  and  Havmony  among  the  Human  Race* 
in  which  a sketch  of  a 
PROPER  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH, 
is  submitted  to  their  judgment. 
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ADDRESS  , 

<s  c.  sc. 


GENTLEMEN, 

In  addressing  so  distinguished  and  so  important  a part  of 
the  community,  it  becomes  me  to  say,  that  I am  not  myself 
a man  of  experimental  Science,  neither,  out  of  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  my  past  life,  have  I ever  seen  a scientific 
experiment  made  in  any  one  department  of  Chemistry,  or 
Natural  Philosophy;  all  that  I know,  with  the  above  excep- 
tion, has  been  acquired  by  reading  and  meditation.  The 
first  head  of  my  address  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  those 
Philosophers,  who  study  and  practice  the  sciences  of  Che- 
mistry and  Astronomy.  I shall  endeavour  to  point  out  to 
them,  that  they  are  bound  by  duty,  by  common  sense,  and 
by  common  honesty,  to  make  known  to  mankind,  or,  more 
particularly  their  fellow  countrymen,  whatever  discoveries 
they  may  make,  to  prove  that  the  others  are  following  a 
system  of  error,  or  that  they  are  acted  upon  by  a system  of 
imposture.  I shal  1 .::make  it  appear  plain  to  them,  that  they 
have  not  hitherto  done  this,  and  that  they  have  openly 
countenanced  systems  cf  error  and  imposture,  because  the 
institutions  of  the  country  were  connected  with  them;  or, 
because  they  feared  to  offend  those  persons  who  might  be 
deriving  an  ill-gotten  profit  from  them. 

In  another,  I shall  shew  that  the  present  system  of  edu- 
cating children  is  entirely  on  a wrong  basis,  and  their  youth- 
ful time  so  far  wasted,  as  to  leave  them, when  advanced  to 
the  years  of  maturity,  in  a state  of  comparative  ignorance. 

I shall  shew,  that  if,  in  their  school  exercises,  in  addition 
to  reading,  writing,  and  the  use  of  figures,  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  nothing  but  the  elements  of  Astronomy,  of 
Geography,  of  Natural  History,  and  of  Chemistry,  so  that 
they  may  at  an  early  period  of  life  form  correct  notions  of 
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of 


organized  and. inert  matter  instead  of  ^urin^their^inds 

or no , on, . idea  out  that  of  appa-^ 

rent  absurdity  and  contradiction,  they  c1'nces, 

make  a much  greater  advancement  in  the  Arts  a than  can 

and  to  improve  their  condition  in ^""^nogether 
be  now  possibly  done.  T h ^ r ,h  n- 1 n-  tv  will  reach  the  mind 

theoretical  ideas,  their  liberty  to  .think 

every  rational  being,  plans  and  schemes  tor 

and  reason  for  ,ha  starting  uS.  bSt  the  whole,  of  which 
education  are  daily  sta  fh^above  common  error;  for 
I have  any  knowledge,  have  ti  tauaht  to  read  and 

the  subjects  upon  which  our ^ead  or  forll^r  Mving  lan- 
write.  and  thos.  in  which  the  dead  or  for.i  9pand 

guages  are  taught,  r by  knowledge  of  Nature  and  her 
the  mind,  or  to  give  a ,-mrnrtant  of  all  opportunities  is 
laws;  and  thus  the  most  impo  t which  their  minds 

lost,  and  much  time  «ctua  Jecepti on ’ and  knowledge  of  na- 
might  be  prepared  for  the  recept  knowledge  of  the  pre- 

tural  and  useful  truths.  J d classical  literature,  when 

sent  school-boy , in i w at  cal 1 ed  1«J;k«sW  and  th 

compared  with  a useTU  i iribor  ^ _ _ • „ ^ inrae  is  a clas- 

laws  of  Nature?  Of  "hat  use  to  ancient  mythologies, 

sical  scholar  or  one  **11thJe^f  Sart  of  classical  knowledge? 

for  this,  after  all,  is  t manners  nor  teaches  morality. 

It  neither  9 1 v®  Vwi  th"  aVel  ess  jargon,  and  enables  the  pos- 
it fills  tne  mind  with  a use  i ess  jar y » ouS  decla- 

sessor  now  anci  then  to  make  aJl  lanauaaes*  which,  if  it  were 

mation  in  half  a dozen  d i tf ®re" ;J nSnaSIal  and  that  which 
to  undergo  a translation  into  one  language.  an  ell1- 

v;a  call  native,  would  be .foun“. ^ nf  sound  to  which  it 

gible  and  unmeaning  trash— words  and’in  which  all  cor- 

would  be  difficult  to  attach  an  idea,  and  in  only. 

rect  notions  were  wanting  It  makes  ® ™"e*spof  froth. 

Such  men  have  been  most  aptly  t k t h of  what  seems 

My  p esent  object  is  to  lay  down  sa  ^em  of  education. 

me  a more  instructive  and  usefu,sy^  ^ Men  0f  Science, 

I submit  this  sketch  to  -he  o 9 0uqht  to  be  a Man 

with  an  idea  that  every  sciiooi-mas^  ^Brougham  would 

SCi3„ce  and  notha  head  ,9„n  which, 

due  order,  I hope  to  Iddrlss 1 S^my^el  f to 

arius.si.nu  of  Astno„omy 


to 


of 


i n 


the 


to 
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Of  all  the  advancemens  made  in  Science  of  years, 

the  most  pre-eminent  and  the  most  important  to  mankind 
stand  those  in  the  science  of  Chemistry.  Our  C . ^ 

have  proved  themselves  the  greatest  of  all  ^oq- 

"hlv  have  silently  and  scientifically  undermined  all  the  dog 
mas  of  the  priest,  upon  which  the  customs  and  the  manners 
of  society  seem  h therto  to  have  been  entirely  founded. 

Every  Species  of  matter  has  been  brought  to  ^solut,on 
and  its  elementary  properties  investigated,  by  ‘h'!rhcJ“C' 

. -i  __  f,>Pc  or  their  galvanic  batteries,  and  we  nave 

been  practically  and  scientifically  shewn  in  what  manner 
Nature  performs  her  dissolutions  and  regenerations.  Ab  a 
"si  unhand,  but  one  of  the  phenomena  of. »•»“”!;“»  d> 

;idu,:h:?  the* so  1 ar° light6 and"^ heat,  I do  not  despair 
nf  this  being  reached,  and  I have  the: stronger  hope,  as  it 
will  lead  at  once  to  a knowledge  of  the  +Chi  ^subs^ance^  It 

a:tc°.ii:v:a  y F \vi- 

SS”m«tS?*r,l"2*-l*?«.h0HoSlle^a«?aJr;»2J?.  ,weakniw  quite  enough 

nl  anptarv  system  of  the  universe  has  existed  but  six  thou 

sand  years we  know  that  matter  is  imperishable  and  inde- 

s tr uc t i bl e , for;  although  . a fire  to  a common  understanding 

seems  to  destroy  combustible  matter,  yet  sucn  is  not  th 

rise  for  after  any  combustible  substance  has  Passed*^?  Ixist 

know  that  the  planetary  system  oi  the  u,?1exi^t  t^all  eternity 
+ n ail  ptprriitv  as  to  the  past,  and  must  exist  to  all  eternity 

as  to  the  future.  For,  although,  that  solar  system  of  w l 

55r  hab1?atlSS  li  a part,  or  other  solar  systems,  may  go 

*The  laf'er  part  of  this  sentence  may  appear  preposterous 

iht'?.idrSs,.KSttS.tth*.h5!:,si5Jis:r-j;  s; 

i H.1!  s,:w.ss^ 

^sesbet£ayt  but"  thre^years1  since^he  nSrSlSi’  himself  at  “the 
assertion,  and  asked  the  assertor  whether  fire  did  not  de 
stroy  matter. 
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the  affect 
heads,  and 


through  great  changes,  yet 
falling  of  a hair  from  our 
turb  the  great  whole.  -U(ac  ae.  the 

Instead  of  viewing  ourselves  as  tne 
objects  of  the  care  of  a great  Deity,  or 
dogmas  of  the  priest  which  teach  uj) 
been  made  for  the  convenience  and  use  of 
man  has  been  made  in  the  express  image  of 


will  be 
cannot 


but  as  the 
be  said  to 


d i s - 


particular  and  partial 
of  receiving  those 
every  . thing  has 
man,  and  that 
the  Deity,  we 


?hld1VSl?Wwh’lcSherV1sSes  .n  th«  spring  and  fall*^^',. 
rhr:"Ar?o?hrfSresr;rno2u;Utrohn:VeUsSould  view  ourselves 
as  the  blosioas  of  Hay,  which ; SSISt  «?.  cut 

splendour  and  beauty,  a ft  n0  mQre  importance 

fiMreSv , H"  s:;.:bu: 

ssi.-sw.in.  % nst,:.s;H^5s-**iB  ~Z7„  ... 

blltS«0the%a1nbSw,  the  objects  of  a momentary  admiration, 

and  a momentary  recol  lection.  Man  as  >>ean  climate  the 

compared  to  the  seasons  of' the  year,  in  our  own  ^ a(.de[)t 

^a^th^luiu^U^ine  of  life,  and .the  winter . his 
a-^-jraScirE  7 Wo  ce  u .a-rapn?!„„1ty. 

S3 i Tf S tSi* ain S» tl 0°nl ?! ’ £ ^ pas t 

ment!  about  a Heaven  and  Hell,  or  abou^rewards ^nd ^ ^ 

punishments  after  this  1 1 » ..  a.  n-  +.  ai^avs  was  what  it 

perishable  and  ways  bConti  nue  the  same.  Answer 

now  is,  and  that  it  will  ajjj  Men  of  Science,  and  sup- 

this,  ye  Priests  . come  Torwa  , j familiar  to  your  minds, 

port  these  plain  truths,  v^\Tmathemat  cs  is  to  the  expe- 
as the  simplest  demonstration  in  matnematics 
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rienced  and  accompl  Ished  "athematici an  • ^^turejdwards^^ 
and  punishments  are  cried  ~P  restrain  them  from 

with  to  impress  the  ^nd^°^^";/e  and  comprehensible 
vice:  but  how  much  more  .impress! ve  an con  life, 

would  be  the  plain  and  simP^davi^sn^^g  but  certain 
virtue  produces  happiness,  and  vice  not.uny 

misery^ a^  the. ridiculous Jdea^and^he^riestly 

dogma  of  immortality.  a.way  w flesh  sha1-’  be  gathered 

that  our  bones,  our  "“scles , and  ou^  f 1 esh  ^3% . f a ^esur. 
together  after  theyara  rotte  v^p  that  we  have  a 

rection  to  eternal  '-ife.  t from  and  after  the  dissolu- 

sensible  soul  which  lives  bugbear,  all  a priestly  imposture 

tion  of  the  body!  It  1 s +f l1  *d*u?5'  ^n  and  send  it  into 
The  Chem.st  can  ana.yse  the  bo  y niinutes<  His  crucible 

its  primitive  gaseous  state  | cause  it  to  evaporate 

and  fire,  or  his  9»!v";'i^*t*fysubstlnce  or  solid  matter, 
so  as  not  to  leave  a pa  . anti  ci  nation,  or  a nas- 

and  this  chemica1  Process  1 uature . for  the  whole  universe 
tening,  of  the  workings  0 chemical  apparatus,  in  which 

?p^i5;™  .5d*s i.  conti- 

nually1 and  consia^tiy  going  on*.  The  same  may  be  said 

*A  letter  from  Demarara  of  the^^vh^of  .0ctober^l^821, 

mentions  an  extraordinary  explosion  of  electrical  clouds, 

lightening  acts,  on  the  su  called  the  Susan,  on  the  voyage 
It  occurred  on  board  a vessel  nn  the  16th,  all  hands  being 

from  New  Brunswick  to  Demerara.  Onthe  16tn.  the 

on  the  f oretop-sai 1 yard,  t 9 down  by  the  wedges  of  the 

vessel  with  terrible  force,  com!ng  down  y about  eight  feet 
foremast,  which  it  carried  away  n a mome^,^^  shattered  the 
above  the  deck  along  with  eve ^ •,  ,-nters  It  also  burst  the 

main-top-mast  and  jnb-boom  j."^0  ^ank5  from  the  deck.  One  of 
ship  on  the  starboard  bow,  nibl--jated  by  the  fluid,  no  mark 

the  crew  was,  in  a manner,  annihilatea  oy  ^ sails  and 

remained  of  him  but  sPot^  r -iess  hurt  by  the  fall,  when 

riggino.  The  rest  were  more  or  less  nurt  uj 

tha  mast  and  rigging  came  down  hang1ng  on  this  account 

Observations . There  is  <a  dissolved,  caseated, 

whether  the  man  was  struck  over  0f  the  electric  fluid, 

or  evaporated,  by  the  P“w®''  nve„  the  latter  expression,  and 
The  information  is  meant  to  convey  tnei a chemists  and 

that  such aa  thing  is  P°“ l^1  ? uls  “er at iSns  of  Nature.  An 
others,  who  have  pried  in  f given  by  the  ancients 

idea  occurs  here  as  to  the  disposal  of  dead 

to  the  funeral  pile  over  th  g JJJ®, JjS1#ted  in  a few  minutes, 

animal  bodies.  Heae*a  tho^ earth  it  would  be  rotting  for 
whilst  if  consigned  to  the  ear.h  it  w ^ wh0  exist  near  it. 

?MsSwas  one  W.  evils  introduced  by  ««  Chr^t;.;.  r?;_ 

I1oSl°np;.rt,tch.,oJf,WthB.008kr,.;iln-  and0Roman"funeral  piles. 
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of  every  organized  body,  however  large,  or  however  minute; 
its  motions  produce  a constant  chemical  analysis  and  com- 
position,  a continual  change,  so  that  the  smallest  particle  of 
matter  is  guided  by  the  same  laws,  and  performs  the  same 
duties,  as  the  great  whole.  Here  is  an  harmony  indeed! 

Man  alone  seems  to  form  an  exception  by  his  vicious  con- 
duct and  demoralizing  character.  By  assuming  to  himself  a 
character  or  a consequence  to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  and 
by  making  a pretension  to  the  possession  of  supernatural 
powers,  he  clays  such  fantastic  tricks  as  to  disturb  every 
thing  within  his  influence,  and  carries  on  a perpetual  war 
with  Nature  and  her  laws. 

After  those  few  observation  pon  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter either  organized  or  inert,  (tu  which  I know  every  Che- 
mist- in  the  country,  whose  science  has  conquered  the  bigot- 
ry of  his  education,  will  give  his  assent)  I would  call  upon 
them  all  and  every  one  to  stand  forward  and  teach  mankind 
those  important,  those  plain  truths,  which  are  so  clear  and 
so  familiar  to  their  own  minds.  It  is  the  Man  of  Science 
who  is  alone  capable  of  making  war  upon  the  Priest,  so  as 
to  silence  him  effectually.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Man  of 
Science  to  make  war  upon  all  error  and  imposture,  or  why 
does  he  study?  Why  does  he  analyse  the  habits,  the  customs, 
the  manners,  and  the  ideas  of  mankind,  but  to  separate  truth 
from  falsehood,  but  to  give  force  to  the  former,  and  to  extin- 
guish the  latter?  Why  does  he  search  into  !W<re  and  her 
laws,  but  to  benefit  himself  and  his  fellow  man  by  his  disco- 
veries, by  the  explosion  of  erroneous  ideas,  and  by  t 
establishment  of  correct  principles?  Science  mu  s t be  ;.o 
loncer  studied  altogether  as  an  amusement  or  a pastime, 
which  has  been  too  much  the  case  hitherto;  it  must-be 
brought  forward  to  combat  the  superstitions,  the  vices,  and 
the  too  long  established  depravities  among  mankind,  wherce 
all  their  present  and  past  miseries  have  emanated,  and  unless 
the  former  can  be  destroyed,  the  latter  will  still  ensue,  as  a 
regular  cause  and  effect. 

It  is  evident  that  Men  of  Science  nave-  hitherto  too  much 
crouched  to  the  established  ty rannies  of  Kingcraft  and 
Priestcraft.  Speaking  generally  they  have  adopted  some  of 
the  ar i s tocr a ti c al  distinctions  of  the  day,  and  have  suppor- 
ted the  frauds  upon  mankind,  which  it  was  their  peculiar 
duty  .0  expose.  This  has  given  room  to  the  advocates  of 
superstition,  to  put  forward  as  an  authority  for  their  dogmas, 
the  names  of  Bacon,  of  Newton,  of  Locke,  and  many  others. 

They  say  that  it  is  no  disgrace  even  to  err  with 
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such  men  , an*  thus  . .for r the a want t of  ^ -r^decided  and^e- 
termined  character  11 n the  ^vocat' es  ^ ^ w1th1n  our  lines,  and 
nhy , the  enemy  has  built  a 5 . " f our  irresolution.  I will 

has  taken  an  important  9 Locke,  in  the  latter 

not  believe  that  Bacon,  0Me"™n;tj;ir  ideas  of  the  Christian 
part  of  their  ' than  I have.  In  their  days, 

religion,  or  any  0 th“r  " xt  inqu  i sh  ed ; nor  was  the 

the  faggots  had  scarcely  haiicted  They  might  therefore 

fuel  which  supplied  them  exhausted  The>  ofgsafety. 

snT/-i.prtuhd.,ntJ.t?o,r2u.;vss,rr1  ..ph*  « 

TiUrtTVnlsrLVn  the  support  of  super- 

" t TORU,  to  natu- 

ral pietyt*  to  iSK  to  reputation: 

to  an  outward  moral  virtue,  tho  g createth  an  absolute 

Superstition  dismounts  all  t therefore  Atheism  did 
monarchy  in  the  minds  . * ^es  men  Wary  of  themselves, 

never  perturb  states,  times  inclined  to 

as  looking  no  farther , and  we  Caesar)  were  civil  times'. 
Atheism  (as  the  timah°h  ' ' t^e  confusion  of  many  states, 

but  Superstition  nath  been  t that  ravisheth  alt 

and  bringeth  in  a new  pnmm  mobile,  , that^ 


and  bringeun  in  - This  is  Lord  Bacon  s apology 

the  spheres  of  goverment.  nninion  he  wrote  it  feel- 

for  Atheism,  and,  in  my  bumol e opin  o , g , as  an  Atheist, 
ingly,  conscientiously,  and  upon  pr  seceder  fr^m  all 

^fci;  word  has  no  other  mean,n?athanna  sec^^.  i s0 

SSh0lpl5i;«iourcliSour  «n« I f-.. ;p»0buOSViinoP.nt  of  the 

To  shew  that  Newton  w«  l-ho. roug  y ^ 1n  a para- 

chemical  properties  -*  :-r"‘ 

graph,  which  I quoted  m page  dftl 
Republican,"  in  the  answer  to  the 
Horne's  pamphlet,  entitled  De  sm 
thus*  "All  things  considered,  i. 

that  God  in  the  beginning  createa^-----^  figure 
impenetrable  particles,  nost  conduced  to  the  end 

suth Er°8 eiLm.  ’and  that  these  primi 


Vol  . II*  of  "The 
Rpv.  Thomas  Hartwell 

Refuted,"  &c*  lt . lsmo 
appears  probable  to  me, 
matter  .in. solid,  hard,.^ 

for 


sucn  „u,..r  properties,  as  most  con«u„~  “t,¥,  particles, 
which  he  formed  them,  and  that  ^raerpthan  any  of  the  sen 

sIm!  porous  "bodies*1  compounded  of  them;  even  so  hard  as 
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never  to  wear,  or  break 
able  to  divide  what  God 
these  corpuscles  remain 
one  and  the  same  nature 
they  wear  away  or  break 
depending  on  them  would 
composed  of  old 
would  not  be  of 


in  pieces:  no  other  power  being . 

made  in  the  first  creation,  While 
entire,  they  may  compose  bodies  of 
and  texture  in  all  ages;  hot  shoul 
in  pieces,  the  nature  of  things 
be  changed:  water  and  earth, 

worn  particles,  or  fragments  of  particles, 
the  same  nature  and  texture  now,  with 


water  and  earth  composed  of  entire  partlcl es  at'the  begi n- 

ges^ of & cor poreal ^ things^ are” toU be  JKcU  IS  ^ 

puscles^""S There  are  ISlR.R*  "TulZT,  there 

Sever w4re.  as  Impenetrable  particles  of  matter.  The re  s 
no  one  particle  of  matter,  comprehensible  to  or  distinguish 
SblR  Sylh. human  senses  but. the  Themist  can  pejorate 
and  anal vse  The  atomical  principle  of  natter  conveys  a 
very  confused  and  unsatisfactory  notion  to  the  human  min  . 
Those  who  first  adopted  the  idea  kn™  nothing  of  c.ie^gaseou 
a tmos  nher  i c principle  of  jnsttsr  * when  Sip  . 

ton  wrote  the  above  paragraph  he  could  have  ha^  ^extSre 
the  elementary  principles  of  all  matter  of  whatever  texture, 
mi  a l i tv  or  colour  being  resolvable  into  a few  simple  gases. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  made  advances  in  science  and  J{j^osog 
but  he  did  not  perfect  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Many 
of  his  theories  are  now  not  only  disputed  but  faily 
Sertid. He ill  a master  of  figures  but  not  of  philosophy. 

He  was  a practical  Mathematician  but  not  a.practTcal  ^ 
Chemist.  In  morals  he  was  narrow  minded, 

bigot,  in  the  School  of  Science  illiberal  and  intolerant, 
spurned  correction  from  others,  and  h^ed  instead  of 
pecting  the  man  who  could  teach  him  any  thing, 
prime  of  life  he  cherished  too  much  fanaticism  *° 

Mansion  of  a philosophic  mind.  His  was  dark  and  gloomy 
nn  a 1 the  f 1 ?! t p ri nc 1 p 1 es  of  Science  and  Philosophy.  He 

aii  hie  c ri  p n t i f i c researches  subservient  to  it.  He  Denari 

nf  hi'-  Idols!  The  Chemists  of  the  present  day  most  . 1 }?  ax 
i-hi«;  notion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  about  what  uod  did  in  tie 

n i t i ^evident , that  he  knew  but  1 1 ttl  e about  ch, e- 

mical  analysis  and  composition;  or,  rather,  that  his  ideas 
upon  the  subject  were  quite  erroneous  and  hypothetical. 


He 
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when  he  might  have  obtained  a demonstration  quiue  conclu 
sive,  if  he  had  studied  Chemistry  with  otner  patrt  . L t L 
nhilosophy  Such,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  importance  of  the 
s c i e n c e P o f Chemistry  in  the  pursuit  of^Trutn,  and  in  tne 
investigation  of  Nature  and  her  laws,  .net  the  firsu  prop- 
step  towards  piii  1 osophi  cal  studies  must  be  an  a.quai  ntance 

with  its  elements  and  powers.  . , _ . -i  p 

We  need  nothing  further  to  convince  us  of  th  ° ? 9 

which  existed  between  science  and  superstition  in  the  min 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  than  the  following  creed,  which  I have 
with  quite  a p*° or  in  the  midst  of  writing  ?,ead' 
Tr°ss,  in  a weeklV  pVovincial  paper,  and  which.  I mag 
u_c  hopn  nut  forth  at  this  moment  as  one  of  those  lictie 
existing  anxieties  to  prop  the  declining  superstition  of  the 
,DP  it  is  headed,  isauo  Newton  s Creed.  1 

rf  b srtss^su.siT-s-ripSS  :ssi-s:  p,d;h. 

isl,S5S,.B8ih5#!.KrSS:  h " 

but  every  Lord  is  not  Sod.  The  dominion  of  a spiritual 
being  constitutes  him  Sod;  irue  dominion,  true  ood.su 
preme  dominion,  supreme  God;  imag  i na  ry  d omini  on.  l «- 
ginary  God.  He  is  not  eternity  and  infinity,  but  eternal 
and  infinite  He  is  not  duration  arjn  space,  but  his  durat 
of  existence  * i s present,  and  by  existing  always  and  every 
where,  he  constitutes  duration  and  space— eternity  and 
infinity  Since  every  part  of  space,  and  every  indivi  i 
moment  of  duration,  is  every  where;  cer tai nly  the  lake r 
and  Lord  of  all  things,  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  no  time 
no  place.  He  is  omnipresent,  not  by  his  power  only,  bu 
in  his  very  substance;  for  power  cannot  subsist  without 
substlnce  God  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  motions  of 
bodies,  neither  do  they  find  any  resistance  from  the  omni- 
nresence  of  God,  He  necessarily  exists^  a y ' ^ n 

Necessity  he  exists  always  and  every  Where.  “hence  also 
it  follows,  that  he  is  all  similar,  all  eye,  all  ear,  all 
hrain  all  arm,  all  sensation,  all  understanding,  all  act. 

" : but  thi;,  not  In  a human,  or  corporeal  form,  but  in  a 

manner  wholly  unknown  to  us.^therefore  rot  to  be  worshipped^ 

Isaac  ? Stand  whS  can  read  this,  and  for  a moment 
believe  „nat  he  was  a Christian  when  he  wrote  it.  j 
not  about  to  approve  all  this  jargon  and  contradict! 
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despise  it;  I pity  the  Man  of  Science  that  could  write  such 
nonsense;  and  rather  than  I would  be  called  the  author  of 
it,  I would  relinquish  as  much  fame  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
obtained  in  other  respects.  The  foregoing  ideas  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  on  the  properties  of  matter,  and  his  definition  of  a 
God  are  equally  unintelligible,  contradictory,  and  ridiculous. 

Lord  Bacon : s definition  of  Christianity,  or  the  essentials 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  I have  seen  printed  as  a re- 
ligious tract,  but  which  I have  not  at  hand  for  reference  or 
quotation,  is  just  of  the  same  stamp,  and  rather  than  be  call- 
ed the  author  of  such  trash,  I would  consent  to  be  consider- 
l-J  an  idiot.  Yet  Lord  Bacon  as  a natural  philosopher,  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  a mathematician  and  astronomer,  were 
eminent  in  the  highest  degree,  when  the  age  in  which  they 
lived  is  considered.  The  conduct  of  both  evinces  the  mis- 
chievous effect  of  superstition  on  the  human  mind,  particu- 
larly where  that  mind  is  brilliantly  adapted  for  making  a 
progress  in  science  and  scientific  discoveries. 

It  is  impossible  to  analyze  the  creed  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
relative  to  Deity,  or  found  any  one  idea  upon  it.  It  is  a 
string  of  words  that  have  no  application,  and  independent 
of  their  contradiction,  all  that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  that 
they  describe  nothing.  The  writer  of  such  a creed  must 
have  been  an  Atheist  in  disguise,  or  perhaps  unknown  even 
to  himself.  Its  total  amount  implies  that  there  is  no  God 
such  as  priests  teach,  and  bigots  and  fools  imagine  and 
believe.  Mirabaud,  in  his  System  of  Nature,  has  brought 
forward  several  quotations  from  Newton's  writings,  and 
has  commented  on  them  to  shew  that  he  was  what  is  vul- 
garly called  an  Atheist:  that  he  was  what  every  Man  of 

Science  must  be,  c,  seoeder  from  the  idolatry  of  the  -ignorant. 
Such  I believe  he  was  in  his  latter  days,  and  in  his  private 
opinions,  but  he  had  not  the  honesty  to  avow  himself  such. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  Newton  in  his  youth  possessed 
much  superstition,  and  it  is  equally  unquestionable  thatthe 
progress  he  had  made  in  science  in  his  advanced  age,  had 
entirely  conquered  that  superstition,  and  banished  it  from 
his  mind,  although,  I am  sorry  to  say,  he  was  not  honest 
enough  to  make  a full  and  conscientious  confession  of  the 
change  to  which  his  theological  opinions  had  been  subjected. 
Perhaps  I cannot  make  a deeper  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader  as  to  the  real  character  of  Newton,  than  by 
quoting  an  anecdote  from  William  Whiston's  Memoirs,  written 
by  himself. 

"Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Edmund  Halley,  and  myself,  were 
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hairs  with  sorrow 
refused  to  let  me 
merits  before  them, 
an  actual  member: 
pay  the  usual  sums 


once  toqether  at  Child’s  Coffee-house,  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard and  Dr  Halley  asked  me.  Why  I was  not  a member 
of  the  Royal  Society?  I answered,  because  they  durst  not 
choose  an  heretic.  Upon  which  Dr.  Halley  . . . 

anp  that  if  he  would  propose  me,  he  would  second  it, 

der^to  ferc]larnff’mCe!0Iniedto^r?h°e^ththateif^  was  chosen 

pretence*of%eficiency  *!  GTKS'if  ? 'the^opon 

i*:.:M„ro°rSKd;f^rrSir.in,isn.u.5?s.i£: 

-Fv'TonH  nr  Clarke  that  had  I known  his  mind,  I w o u 1 
have  done  nothing  ^ihel^aver-^No^harihat^ScUtf^er 

^whenever  M.WJ? iS 

which,  considering  my  small  ability  to 
for  admission,  and  annual  dues,  was  a I - 

ssi^tss-rs:!!!;  &??;  u i^^e^^rrsjrisaac 

^'st^rir^r^^ghr^s?  s?  .. 

?ho  full  orofits  if  the  place,  brought  me  to  be  a cand,date. 
bri  dge^mad^me1  hi  s°successor  ;6so6dtd  fen^Tl  aige  por- 

1070  1071.  He  was  of  the  most  fearful,  cautious,  and  sus 

.I?!?*' temner  that  I ever  knew;  and  had  he  been  alive 

when  I wrote  against  his  Chronology,  and  so  Jh°^ndi  cite  it 
confuted  it,  that  nobody  has  ever  ventured  to  vindicate  it 
that  I know  of,  since  my  confutation  was  published,  I shoul 
Sot  have  thought  proper  to  publish  It  during  hi.  ^|^ime. 

pected  it  would  have  killed  him.  J ed’  S Locke  ' s 

thorough^ confutation1 of b the  Bishop's  Metaphysics  about  the 
Tr,nlWhl’s tongas'1  the  early  friend  of  Newton  and  succeeded 


as 


him  at  Cambridge  in  the  professor's  chair  in  the  science  of 
the  Mathematics.  Newton  when  young  was  a firm  adhe- 
rent to  the  ridiculous  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Trinity,  and 
so  useful  as  figures  were  to  him  in  his  mathematical  and  as- 
tronomical discoveries,  and  to  such  an  extent,  beyond  all 
predecessors,  could  he  carry  them,  yet  superstition  could 
persuade  him,  that  three  could  be  explained  to  be  but  one; 
and  one  to  comprise  three!  The  science  of  Whiston  in  the 
Mathematics  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  Newton,  though  I 
believe  the  former  had  not  so  fertile  a genius  as  the  latter, 
and  was  obliged  to  acquire  by  labour  what  to  the  other  was 
natural.';  Yet  Whiston,  although  he  had  superstition  enough 
to  make  him  a honest  and  conscientious  Christian,  knew  the 
proper  use  of  arithmetic,  and  would  not  allow  three  to  be 
one,  nor  one  to  be  three:  he.  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the 

Trinity  in  the  Godhead.  Whiston  honestly  and  openly 
combated  this  impossibility,  and  avowed  himself  an  Ari an  , 
and  contended  under  much  persecution  throughout  his  life- 
time that  such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  early  Christians, 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  but  a corruption  of 
the  church  after  it  had  been  long  established.  Such  tenets 
were  then  called  blasphemous,  and  Whiston  was  expelled 
from  his  professor's  chair  and  from  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge altogether,  and  had  to  endure  more  clamour  about 
blasphemy  than  ever  I had,  or  have  any  reason  to  fear  in  fu- 
ture. This  circumstance  connected  with  a rivalry  in  the 
Mathematics  occasioned  the  breach  between  Whiston  and 
Newton,  but  ridiculous  as  even  Whiston’s  superstition  ap- 
pears to  me  , I think  him  a much  more  honest  man  than  ever 
was  Newton,  and  as  a member  of  society  much  more  useful 
to  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Newton  courted  distinction 
and  popularity  by  servilely  succumbing  to  all  the  despo- 
tisms of  the  day;  Whiston  was  a man  of  principle,  and  lived 
and  died  poor  for  the  satisfaction  of  writing  and  speaking 
what  he  thought  and  believed.  The  one  has  been  too  much 
flattered  and  applauded;  the  other  too  much  vilified  and  de- 
graded, and  the  clamour  by  which  both  circumstances  have 
been  effected  nas  been  equally  disgusting  and  disgraceful  to 
the  country . 

I have  contrasted  the  conduct  of  Whiston  and  Newton, 
and  have  made  my  observations  on  the  latter  to  shew  that 
even  his  name  carries  no  weight  with  it  in  the  support  of 
superstition,  I trust.  I have  sufficiently  shown  that  su- 
perstition and  science  can  never  amalgamate,  which  also 
justifies  the  inference,  that  morality  and  religion  never  can 
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amalgamate.  Superstition  corrupts  and  deteriorates  all  the 
human  passions;  science  alone  is  qualified  to  amend  and 
moralize  them.  The  Man  of  Science  who  knows  his  duty, 
and  what  is  conducive  to  the  interest  of  mankind,  will  ever 
boldly  and  openly  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  priest. 

This  has  not  been  sufficiently  done  hitherto,  and  I hope  that 
even  my  appeal  will  not  be  altogether  useless-  but  that.it 
will  rouse  some  latent  spirit  among  the  Men  of  Science  in 
this  island  to  assert  their  own  dignity  and  importance ; and 
silence  the  foul,  the  wicked,  and  the  michievous  clamour 
of  Priestcraft. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  Locke  was  hostile  to  the  system 
of  Government  both  in  Church  and  State,  and  the  odium 
which  he  incurred  from  a certain  quarter,  was  quite  equal  to 
that  which  has  fallen  upon  Thomas  Paine,  or  those  who, 
since  the  American  and  French  revolutions,  have  travelled 
so  much  farther  in  their  opposition.  Opposition  to  ill- 
founded  establishments,  possessing  power,  must  necessarily 
be  progressive.  Locke  was  thought  to  have  gone  to  an  ex- 
treme in  his  time,  but  I now  consider  his  writings  to  be 
scarcely  worth  reading,  as  far  as  they  apply  to  toleration 
in  matters  of  opinion,  or  to  political  economy  and  political 
government.  The  sentiments  which  I have  put  upon  paper 
would  have  been  called  high  treason  a century  ago,  and  the 
author  hung,  beheaded,  embowelled,  and  quartered,  with 
the  general  approbation  of  the  people;  and  a person  of  the 
name  of  John  Matthews  was  actually  hung  for  writing  and 
printing  what  was  called  a treasonable  libel  , in  the  reign 
of  George  the  First;  which  libel,  or  a similar  one,  would 
not  now  be  thought  seditious  by  the  Attorney  General  him- 
self. Such  is  the  effect  of  general  instruction'  among  the 
people — such  is  the  progressive  power  of  the  printing  press, 
that,  I feel  a moral  conviction  that  the  sentiments  which  I 
have  avowed  will  become  general  in  another  generation. 

The  circumstance  is  as  sura  as  that  no  one  will  now  con- 
demn the  political  opinions  of  John  Locke,  as  going  too  far, 
but  rather  as  weak  and  insipid,  and  not  going  far  enough 
in  honest  principle. 

Then  come  forward,  ye  Men  of  Science,  it  is  reserved 
for  you  to  give  the  death  blow,  or  the  last  blow  to  supersti- 
tion and  idolatry.  Now  is  the  time — you  are  safe  even 
from  momentary  persecution,  if  you  stand  forward  nume- 
rously and  boldly.  You  will  have  a people,  an  all  mighty 
people,  with  you,  a circumstance  which  no  philosopher 
could  ever  heretofore  calculate  upon.  You  have  nothing 
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to  fear,  and  nothing  to  lose,  but  every  thing  to  gain,  even 
that  which  is  most  dear  to  you,  the  kind  reception  of  your 
instructions,  the  adoption  of  your  principles,  founded  in 
truth  and  the  nature  of  things. 

Kings  and  Priests  have,  in  some  cases,  made  partial  pre- 
tensions to  patronize  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  a cloak  for 
their  enmity  towards  them.  They  ever  were,  and  ever  will 
be,  in  reality,  their  direst  foes.  An  advanced  state  of 
Science  cannot  benefit  them.  Their  present  distinctions, 
and  misery -begetting  splendour,  could  not  be  tolerated., 
when  mankind  shall  so  far  be  illuminated  as  to  know  the 
real  cause  and  object  of  an  i tna  1 -ex  i s te  nee  . Common  sense 
teaches  us  that  good  government  requires  none  of  those  idle 
distinctions;  for  why  should  the  servants,  or  the  admini- 
strators of  the  laws  of  society,  be  distinguished  above  those 
whence  those  laws  should  emanate?  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Man  of  Science  to  attack  those  distinctions,  to  combat  all 
the  established  follies  of  the  day,  and  endeavour  to  restore 
society  to  its  natural  state;  to  that  state  which  first  princi 
pies  will  point  out;  the  mutual  support*  the  comfort*  the 
happiness,  and  the  protection  of  each  other.  At  present  we 
are  but  as  so  many  beasts  of  prey,  each  strengthening  him- 
self ' by  the  destruction  of  his  weaker  fellow.  The  many 
unnatural  distinctions  which  Kingcraft  and  Priestcraft  have 
brought  into  society,  have  totally  undermined  the  first  ob- 
ject of  the  social  state.  In  addition  to  this  universal  evil, 
those  two  crafts  have  set  themselves  up  as  a bar  to  all  use- 
ful improvement.  They  count  nance  no  change  but  that 
which  swells  the  amount  of  t ir  depredations,  (for  the 
manner  in  which  their  incomt  are  extorted  deserves  no 
other  appellation.)  Societi  can  obtain  no  real  or  lasting 
strength  under  the  sway  of  ,ose  two  crafts,  for  every  im- 
provement that  has  been  madi  in  their  several  conditions, 
has  been  evidently  from  the  orce  of  natural  and  scientific 
knowledge,  and  in  an  exact  atio  with  the  diminution  of 
kingly  and  priestly  influence.  This  assertion  is  evident  it 
we  examine  the  decay  of  their  influence  for  the  last  three 
centuries,  i r.  this  or  any  other  country.  The  printing  press 
has  come  like  a true  Messiah  to  emancipate  the  great  family 
of  mankind  from  this  double  yoke.  This  Messiah  is  im- 
mortal , and  its  saving  powers  must  be  universal  and  perpe- 
tual. By  this , and  by  no  other  Messiah,  can  man  be  saved 
from  ignorance  and  misery;  the  only  hell  that  he  has  to 
fear.  It  will  prove  the  true  Mess i ah vof  the  Jew,  of  the 
Christian,  of  the  Mahometan,  and  of  the  Fagan.  It  is  a 
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who  have  the  gift  of  speech,  and  its  conse- 
hope  to  see  the  day,  or  I fear  not  but  it 
every  man  of  property  shall  consider  a 
necessary  piece  of  furniture  in  his  house; 
than  our  present  aristocrats  prize  their 


all  those  animals 
quent,  reason.  I 
will  arrive,  when 
pri nti ng  press  , a 
and  pri ze  i t more 

h0Und J.n^upport  of  my  assertion,  that  Men  of  Science  have 
hitherto  crouched  too  much  to  the  established  impostures 
of  the day,  l have  merely  to  remark,  that  I am  not  aware 
of  any  one  instance  in  which  any  Chemist  of  this  coun  ry 
has  made  a public  attack  upon  them,  or  called  them  in 
question  in  any  public  manner.  Another  proof  of  my 
assertion  may  be  round  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  pr- 
fessions.  From  the  best  information,  I ^ avel earn t , that 
with  a very  few  exceptions,  the  whole  body  of  those  gen- 
tlemen in  the  Metropolis,  have  discarded  from  their  min  s 
all  the  superstitious  dogmas  which  Priestcraft  hath  invented, 
and  that  they  have  adopted  chose  orlnciples  which  have  a 

in  Nature*  and  beyond  what  is  visible 
their  credence  does  not  extend.  Yet, 
young  man,  Mr.  Lawrence,  having  ob- 
's  gown  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  shewed 
a disposition  in  his  public  lectures  to  discountenance  and 
attack  those  established  impostures  and  superstitions  of 
Priestcraft,  the  whole  profession  displayed  that  same  cow 
ardly  and  dastardly  conduct,  which  hath  stamped  with 
infamy  the  present  generation  of  Neapolitans,  and  suffered 
the  professor's  gown  to  be  stripped  from  this  orname 
his- prof ess i on  and  his  country,  and  every  employment  to  be 
taken  from  him,  without  even  a public  remonstrance,  or 

scarcely  an  audible  murmur!  ... 

It  is  conduct  such  as  this  which  gives  courage  and  per- 
manence to  the  despots  who  strive  to  enslave  both  our 
bodies%nd  our  minds.  it  is  this  base  disposition  of  making 
truth  crouch  before  established  and  antique  error,  which 
has  hitherto  characterized  the  searchers  after  and  lovers  of 
the  former,  that  has  given  force  and  longevity  to  the  latter 
It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  man  openly  to  avow  what- 
"er  his  mind  conceives  to  be  the  truth..  If  he  shrinks  from 
this  he  is  a coward— a slave  to  the  opinions  of  other  men. 
Shall  the  enemies  of  mankind  boldly  tell  us  that  they  per- 
ceive truth  in  their  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  dog- 
mas, and  shall  we  shrink  from  the  publication  and  support 
, 2 ' ■ ' 


visible  foundation 
and  comprehensible 
when  that  spirited 
tained  a professor 
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of  those  truths  which  we  perceive  to  have  an  evident  foun- 
dation in  Nature!  Shall  we  shrink  from  the  avowal  of 
truths  because  despotism  and  ignorance  have  granted  sti- 
pends to  the  propagators  of  falsehood,  and  because  those 
stipends  may  be  endangered?  Forbid  it.  Nature!  Let  every 
lover  of  truth  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  human 
race  forbid  it. 

I may  be  told  that  the  Man  of  Science  had  much  better 
pursue  his  studies  and  experiments  in  silence  and  private, 
and  not  expose  himself  to  the  persecution  of  bigots.  The, 
idea  is  slavish  — disgraceful.  Science  lias  made  sufficient 
progress  in  this  country,  and  has  a sufficient  number  of  fol- 
lowers and  admirers,  to  enable  them  by  a single  breath  to 
dissipate  all  the  bigot ry  in  the  country,  or,  at. least,  to 
silence  all  the  idle  clamour  of  the  bigoted  and  interested 
about  blasphemy  and  atheism,  or  any  of  their  nonsense.  Is 
the  progress  of  Science  to  be  submitted  to  an  Excise,  and 
are  all  discoveries  to  be  treated  like  contraband  goods,  lest 
the  trade  and  the  tithes  of  the  priest  be  injured?  Shame 
on  that  man  who  can  tacitly  submit  to  such  a system.  And 
yet  this  is  just  what  we  are  called  upon,  to  submit  to,  and 
threatened  with  punishment,  and  even  banishment,  if  we 
murmur.  I,  as  an  humble  individual,  have  resolved  to  break 
through  those  trammels,  to  violate  all  those  degrading  and 
disgraceful  laws,  and  shall  the  Man  of  Science  be  silent, 
and  see  all  that  he  values  most  dear,  persecuted  in  my  per- 
son, just  because  he  will  not  proclaim  that  I am  right,  and 
that  my  enemies,  and  his  enemies,  are  wrong?  Now  is  the 
time  for  him  to  speak  out  — now  is  the  time  when  he  can  do 
it  effectually.  My  humble  efforts  have  alarmed  the  whole 
of  Corruption  and  Falsehood's  hosts,  and  half  frightened 
them  to  death,  let  but  a few  eminent  and  distinguished  Men 
of  Science  stand  forward  and  support  me,  and  I have  no 
fear  of  finishing  well,  what  I have  endeavoured  well  to 
begin.  I aspire  to  nothing  more  than  to  become  the  hum- 
ble instrument  of  sounding  and  resounding  their  sentiments. 

I am  anxious  to  sound  a loud  blast  in  the  cause  of  Truth, 
of  Reason,  of  Nature  and  her  laws.  I will  give  every 
Man  of  Science  an  opportunity  of  publishing  his  sentiments 
without  any  direct  danger  to  himself:  I will  fill  the  gap  of 

persecution  for  him,  if  a victim  be  still  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  revenge  of  dying  Priestcraft. 

This  is  an  age  of  revolutions,  and  where  those  revolutions 
have  not  yet  displayed  themselves,  it  is  not  for  want  of  the 
mind  having  been  sufficiently  revolutionized,  but  because  it 
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is  kept  down  by  a superior  acting  force  in  the  shape  of 
fixed  bayonets  and  despotic  laws.  Throughout  Europe  the 
mind  of  the  people  has  been  long  revolutionized  from  its 
wonted  ignorance,  and  wherever  it  finds  an  opportunity,  it 
displays  itself.  This  march  of  the  mind  will  be  progres- 
sive, and  it  is  evident  that  it  has  already  begun  tospread 
itself  among  the  very  instruments  of  those  despots  called 
Kings,  by  which  they  vainly  hoped  to  have  checked  its 
course.  Every  march  of  the  Russian  troops  into  the  south 
of  Europe  will  but  tend  to  enlighten  them,  and  by  and  bye 
they  will  become  wise  enough  to  return  and  revolutionize 
their  own  country;  by  adopting  the  Representative  System 
of  Government,  and  by  making  their  present  Emperor  what 
he  is  so  well  adapted  for — a regimental  tailor. 

The  horror  which  was  so  lately  expressed  by  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria  at  the  progress  of  Science,  and  at  the  revolu- 
tion which  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  had  made  in  the  science  of 
Chemistry,  is  a specimen  of  that  feeling  which  pervades 
all  such  men.  This  imbeciie  idiot  quivered  at  an  observa- 
tion of  his  physician  about  the  state  of  his  own  constitution, 
and  forbade  him  ever  to  use  the  word  in  his  presence  again! 

Yet  it  is  by  such  men  as  this,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
are  held  in  a state  of  bondage  and  degradation!  Will  ye. 

Men  of  Science,  continue  to  truckle  before  such  animals? 

Will  ye  any  longer  bend  the  knee  to  such  Baals — to  such 
Golden  Calves  as  these?  Will  ye  bend  your  aspiring  minds 
to  prop  the  thrones  of  such  contemptible,  such  ignorant, 
such  brutish  despots?  Shame  on  you,  if  you  can  so  far  de- 
base yourselves!  Up,  and  play  the  man,  boldly  avow  what 
your  minds  comprehend  as  natural  truths,  and  all  the  ve- 
nom of  all  the  Despots  arid  Priests  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
shall  fly  before  you  as  chaff  before  the  wind. 

The  science  of  Chemistry  has  so  far  explored  the  proper- 
ties of  matter  in  all  its  variety,  and  has  so  far  ascertained 
all  its  powers,  purposes,  and  combinations,  as  to  banish  the 
idea  of  its  having  been  reformed  from  any  chaotic  state  into 
its  present  form  and  fashion,  or  to  have  been  created  out  of 
nothing  as  bigots  teach,  as  an  argument  for  the  existence  of 
an  omnipotent  idol.  The  Chemist  would  smile  at  such  a 
notion  in  the  present  day,  even  if  he  feared  to  encounter  the 
Priest  and  his  dogmas  about  the  world  having  been  created 
out  of  nothing.  Creation  is  an  improper  word  when  applied 
to  matter.  Matter  never  was  created — matter  never  can  be 
destroyed.  There  is  no  superior  power:  it  has  no  rival.  It 

is  eternal  both  as  to,  the  past  and  future.  It  is  subject  to 
a con- 
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tinual  chemical  analysis,  and  as  continual  a new  composition. 

For  a full  comprehension  of  these  assertions,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Chemistry:  therefore,  if 

any  other  person,  but  those  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed, 
should  read  it,  let  him  not  hastily  reject  without  a full 
consideration  and  enquiry.  Mr.  Parke's  Chemical  Cate- 
chism, or  Dr.  Ure's  Chemical  Dictionary,  will  explain  all 
my  assertions  on  the  properties  of  matter.  The  elements  of 
Chemistry  have  been  published  by  a variety  of  other  Che- 
mists, to  any  of  whom  I would  refer  the  reader,  as  it  will 
not  answer  the  purport  of  my  address  to  enter  into  a fuller 
explanation  on  this  important  head,  or  to  fill  these  pages 
with  an  elemental  description  of  Chemistry. 

I address  myself  to  Men  of  Science,  not  as  one  of  them, 
but  as  an  individual  who  lias  obtained  a sufficient  insight 
into  the  various  departments  of  Science,  through  ;the  medium 
of  books,  to  convince  him  that  all  the  dogmas  of  the  Priest, 
and  of  Holy  Books,  are  false  and  wicked  impostures  upon 
mankind.  He  therefore  calls  upon  Men  of  Science  to  stand 
forward  and  unfold  their  minds  upon  this  important  subject. 

He  offers  himself  as  a medium  through  which  they  may 
escape  the  fangs  of  the  Attorney  General,  or  the  Society  for 
propagating  Vice,  and  pledges  himself  that  there  is  no  truth 
that  any  Man  of  Science  will  write,  but  he  will  print 
and  publish.  He  has  a thorough  contempt  and  indifference 
for  all  existing  laws  and  comb i nati ons  to  punish  him  upon 
this  score,  and  will  set  them  all  at  defiance,  whilst  they 
attempt  to  restrain  any  particular  opinions.  He  will  go  on 
to  show  to  the  people  of  this  island,  what  one  individual, 
and  he  a very  obscure  and  humble  one,  can  do  in  the  cause 
of  propagating  the  truth,  in  opposition  to  falsehood  and 
imposture. 

I have  now  gone  through  the  first  part  of  my  first  head, 
and  I should  have  been  happy  if  I could  have  made  an 
exception  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  Chemists  of  this 
island.  I am  not  aware  that  any  one  of  them  has  ever 
made  himself  the  public  advocate  of  truth,  of  scientific  phi- 
losophical truth,  in  opposition  to  the  false  andstupifying 
dogmas  of  Priestcraft  or  Holy  Books.  In  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  professions  I have  found  one  exception,  and  but 
one,  although  I almost  feel  myself  justified  in  calling  on 
many  by  name  to  come  forward,  and  among  them  my  namesake 
stands  most  conspicuous , in  that  cause  which  is  nearest 
their  hearts. 

I have  introduced  the  names  of  Bacon,  Newton,  and 
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Locke,  under  this  part  of  my  address,  not  as  practical  Che- 
mists, which  I believe  they  were  not,  or  if  they  knew  any 
thing  of  the  elements  of  Chemistry,  that  knowledge  is  not 
now  worthy  of  mention,  but  Decause  they  are  now  claimed 
as  the  patrons  of  Superstition.  Newton  certainly  deserves 
to  be  called  a great  astronomer,  but  as  he  endeavoured  to 
make  even  his  knowledge  in  Astronomy  subservient  to  his 
bigotry,  I ha,#e  thought  proper  to  treat  him  as  a wavering 
and  dishonest  fanatic,  rather  than  as  a Man  of  Science. 

The  theological  and  metaphysical  writings  of  Bacon  and 
Locke,  are  completely  ambiguous,  and  form  no  key  to  the 
minds  of  the  writers,  or  to  any  abstract  and  particular  opi- 
nions. As  I have  said  before,  they  equivocated  as  a matter 
of  safety;  whatever  others  may  think  of  them,  I feel  no 
pride  in  saying  they  were  Englishmen.  Thomas  Paine  is 
of  more  value  by  his  writings,  than  Bacon,  Newton,  and 
Locke  together  . 

In  calling  upon  the  Astronomer  to  Stand  forward  and 
avow  his  knowledge,  that  all  the  astronomical  dogmas  of 
Holy  Books  are  founded  in  error  and  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  Astronomy,  I feel  that  I cannot  be  charged  with  pre- 
sumption. When  we  read  the  astronomical  ideas  of  the 
compiler  of  the  Holy  Book  of  the  Brahmins  in  India,  or 
those  of  Zoroaster  in  Persia,  of  Mahomet's  Koran,  or  those 
called  holy  by  Jews  and  Christians,  the  science  of  Astrono- 
my, in  its  present  advanced  state,  compels  us  to  pronounce, 
that,  instead  of  those  books  being  the  work  of  men  inspired 
by  some  supernatural  power  to  teach  mankind  something 
important  to  know,  they  are  opposed  to  natural  truths,  and 
are  evidently  the  work  of  ignorant  impostors,  who,  to  make 
them  current,  have  decked  them  with  a few  moral  precepts, 
the  knowledge  of  Which  must  have  been  coeval  with  human 
speech  and  human  reason.  In  the  Holy  Book  of  the 
Jews,  I might  instance  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  — 
a cosmogony  which  can  now  excite  nothing  but  laughter — 
the  deluge  of  the  whole  earth  occasioned  by  the  casements 
of  Heaven  being  opened  — the  Babel  Tower,  whose  top  was 
to  reach  Heaven — Joshua  stopping  the  supposed  course  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  as  if  they  were  two  paper  kites,  and  the 
.cords  in  his  hand — Isaiah  taking  the  sun  in  his  hand  like  a 
tennis  ball  and  throwing  back  its  shadow,  (which  implies 
throwing  back  its  substance)  ten  degrees  from  its  orderly 
and  natural  position,  to  explode  the  doubts  of  King  Hezekiah 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  (Isaiah's)  prophecies!  In  the  Holy 
Book  of  the  Christians  , I might  instance  the  travel  1 i ng  star 


which  went  before  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  to  shew  them 
the  house  where  the  infant  Jesus  dwelt,  and  the  manner  of 
the  star  fixing  itself  over  the  house,  without  any  further  pe- 
regrination through  the  regions  ofspace  — the  obscuration  of 
the  sun,  and  the  turning  of  the  moon  into  blood  — Paul  's 
journey  into  the  third  heaven,  and  all  the  astronomical  won- 
ders seen  and  predicted  by  the  rapturous  writer  of  the  Apo- 
calypse! In  the  Holy  Book  of  the  Mahometans,  I might 
instance  Mahomet's  journey  on  a white  horse  through  ninety 
heavens  in. one  night,  besides  other  excursions  to  meet  the 
Angel  Gabriel  in  different  heavens!  In  the  Holy  Book  of 
Zoroaster  we  have  another  cosmogony,  perhaps  that  from 
which  the  Jewish  cosmogony  is  borrowed.  Of  the  Holy 
Book  of ; the  Brahmins  I cannot  mention  any  particulars,  as 
I have  never  seen  a copy  of  it,  but  I understand  it  is  as  re- 
plete with  astronomical  blunders  as  any  of  the  others  I have 
mentioned.  Now,  from  the  present  state  of  astronomical 
knowledge,  and  from  the  deep  research  that  has  been  made 
into  Nature  and  her  laws,  we  have  moral  convictions  and  de- 
monstrable proofs,  that  all  cosmogonies  are  but  the  idle  fic- 
tions of  the  human  brain,  and  all  tales  about  heaven  and  hell 
as  definite  places,  are  from  the  same  source.  We  may  as  well 
attempt  to  measure  space  or  compute  time  as  to  believe  in 
any  particular  cosmogony.  The  assertions,  about  unnatural 
movements  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  produce  in  our 
minds,  in  our  present  state  of  astronomical  knowledge,  an 
equal  and  irresistible  conviction,  that  such  assertions  are  si 
milar  fictions,  and  that  they  impeach  the  consistency  of  the 
wise  and  immutable  laws  of  Nature.  The  ideas  about  heaven 
and  hell  as  definite  places  and  unconnected  with  the  earth 
on  which  we  dwell  ,;.mus t be  viewed  as  astronomical  blunders  .. 

The  human  eye,  through  the  medium  of  the  telescope,  can 
reach  no  such  places,  although  it  can  bring  innumerable 
orbs  within  its  view.  As  far  as  astronomical  observations 
can  be  carried,  we  perceive  every  visible  orb  to  be  guided 
by  the  same  laws  as  that  which  we  inhabit,  and  we  have 
every  fair  reason  to  believe  that  they  do  not  vary  in 
their  composition,  but  that  they  are  alike  in  matter  and 
production.  Therefore,  as  the  inventors  of  the  fictions 
about  heaven  and  hell  had  not  the  use  of  the  telescope  as 
we  now  have,  as  they  were  thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  globes  of  matter,” that  were  superior, in  magni- 
tude to  the  earth  which  they  inhabited,  we  might  pity  their 
ignorant  delusions,  but  common  decency,  as  well  as  com- 
mon sense,  compels  us  to  throw  aside  their  idle  and  fantastic 
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by  the  assistance 
light  to  convince 


of 
u s 


the  telescope, 
that  they  have 


ob  - 
no 


notions,  since  we  have 
tained  a full  blaze  of 

f°UndAll°?eligioisrnotions  in  ell  their  degrees  may  most  pro- 
prev ai  1 6 i r)6  the^mi nd^of  ^en^  whici^have  ^Sa??on  T» 

just  inference  to  say,  that  they  individual  y 


“ s I L | u u 

or  collectively 


In  mild  dispositions  it  may  be 
aberration;  in  the  more  violent  it 
, which  destroys  every  thing  that 
which  it  has  sufficient  strength, 
natural  good  which  comes  within 
proclaims  itself  the  summum  bonum 
' sufficient  reason 
It  has  so  mixed 

institutions  that  there  is  no 

without  revolutionizing  the  other.  T^s  J* 
the  frequent  convulsions  in  society  , as  tm 
possibly  engender  any  thing  but  mischief, 
known,  that  in  madness,  there  is  no  rest,  it  is 

ti^^e^^ohvs  i cian  ,qU  Several  ^quacks6  have1  made^ pre tens i onPr°Vd 


comprise  the  term  madness 
but  a harmless  melancholy 
becomes  a raging  delirium 
comes  in  its  way,  and  for 
It  destroys  all  moral  and 
its  influence,  and  madly  r----  , 

for  mankind!  As  yet  there  is  scarce  y 
among  mankind  to  restrain  this  madness 
itself  up  with  all  political 
rating  the  one 
chief  cause  of 
madness  cannot 
and  it  is  well 


s epa 
the 


to 
tc 
P d i 
the 
the 


8 tv  relief  from  this  madness  but  they  have  only 
J patient  without  checking  the  disease.  Thomas 

a a few  American  and  ~rench  physicians,  have  been 

only  ones  to  treat  it  in  an  effectual  man"?r4*nQFb^c 
iicQ  n*F  t h pi  r rec i oes  * snd  t h s as  s l s tsn  cs  of  MEN 
ENCE.  ! hope  ai  Ineffectually  to  destroy  the  contaglous 

Part  Mathematics,  magic,  and  witchcraft,  were a„or the' ma-6" 
nounced  by  superstition- as  synonymous  terras  , a"d ™n1,.rnr i 

Astronomy1  anc^As  trol  ogy^were^lso  considered5  ' 

i^  w^^9iog^^iS^si2t^Cirworrorih  t omnipotently 

men,  and  such  has  been  the  wickedness  of  priests,  who  could 


always  perceive  and  even  acknowledge  that  human  reason 
was  inimical  to  their  views,  and  whoever  possessed  or  prac- 
tised it  ought  to  be  destroyed  as  the  enemy  not  only  of  them- 
selves but  of  their  God!  As  Philosophy  has  left  us  no  doubt 
that  their  interest  was  and  still  is  their  God,  they  have  so 
far  acted  consistently,  but  it  is  now  high  time  that  Philosophy 
should  triumph  over  Priestcraft.  It  is  now  evident  that 
Philosophy  has  sufficient  strength  on  her  side  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  her  supporters  are  now  more  numerous  than  the 
supporters  of  Priestcraft.  Let  Men  of  Science  stand  for- 
ward and  shew  the  remaining  dupes  of  Priestcraft,  that  the 
Mathematics  are  nothing  more  than  a simple  but  important 
science,  and  that  Astronomy  has  no  affinity  to  that  bugbear 
called  Astrology. 

The  Priests  and  Judges  of  the  present  day  are  men  of  the 
same  disposition  as  the  Priests  and  Judges  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  imprisoned  Galileo  for  asserting  the  sphericity 
of  the  earth,  and  its  revolution  round  the  sun,  contrary  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  who  burnt  old  women  as 
witches  because  they  might  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
old,  ugly,  or  deformed.  Such  is  the  power  and  progress  of 
truth,  that  those  very  men  are  brought  to  confess  that  Galileo 
asserted  nothing  more  than  an  important  philosophical  fact. 

On  this  point  I will  briefly  notice  the  misgivings  of  one  of 
our  living  judges.  Mr.  Justice  Best  in  his  judicial  circuit 
through  the  northern  district,  at  the  Lent  assizes  for  Cum- 
berland, Year  1821,  on  a trial  for  libel, made  the  following 
assertion,  after  attempting  to  contrast  the  state  of  freedom 
in  this  country  at  this  time,  with  what  existed  at  Rome  when 
Galileo  was  imprisoned  in  the  Inquisition,  for  stating  "a 
great  philosophical  truth,"  his  Judgeship  observed:  "now 

in  this  country  any  philosophical  truth,  or  opinion,  might 
be  stated  and  supported  without  its  being  considered  libr  - 
lous."  — This  is  a most  glaring  and  a most  abominable  f _ 
hood,  when  the  quarter  from  which  it  came  is  considered' 

Mr.  Justice  Best  in  the  month  of  November  1819,  sat  as  a 
judge  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  advised  the  sending 
me  to  this  gaol  of  Dorchester  for  three  years  and  the  impos- 
ing a fine  upon  me  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  stating  and 
supporting  "a  great  philosophical  truth."  Not  content  with 
this  imposition  of  this  enormous  fine  and  tremendous  impri- 
sonment, he  also  immediately  sanctioned  the  issuing  of  a 
writ  of  levavi  faeias*/oon  the  very  same  day , by  which  my 
business  and  my  property  was  destroyed,  and  by  which  cause 
I am  at  present  deprived  of  all  visible  means  of  mak- 
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• n im  that  fine  Yet,  Mr.  Justice  Best,  had  the  effrontery 
iS  say  from  the  bench,  which  should  ever  be 

-dcl>  '5?1i:°aSrSK  ?5s*oJhic^sc:oiS-sj,:t:fSr’|h.";«Ei?i.t;ion 

bydthffi  Christian*lnquisition,  about  two  hundred  years  si  nee. 

T annpal  to  Mr  Justice  test  himself  — he  knows  tne  trum 

was" told1  In" the°s even teenth  century  by  the  Magnificent  In-^_ 

2:^ 

he  would  not  sit  on  the  bench  as  a judge  and  hear  a 

■?;  a:  • 

,cSd„db.SJ:rS.T?lS>.SSe?Sdqatl  S^l L humane . when  compared 
Wf^ha"i?ne  SlSK  a^hopfthft  eYo^ld’^r  S^TSY.  p.y 

il-  the?  merely!  in  Addition  to  his  imprisonment,  ordered 
him  to  repeat  aloud  the  seven  penitential  psalms  once  a 
week!  Canst  thou  Mr.  Justice  Best  read  this  statement  an 
these  observations,  and  again  take  thy  sea  J ?9  Blush 

a Court  of  law  or  what  ought  to.be  a Court  o r ous ti ce . o i 
Rp^tt  blush'  Every  Man  of  Sci ence— every  lover  of  great 

SlilS??!!1?!!1 

name  of  the  place  might  have  reminded  thee  «f  the  grossnes 

°f  thNei  the^wi  1 1 * i t become  me  here  ^ lay  aown  the  elements 

of  Astronomy , my  appeal  is  to  the  Astr°^e^eaSoqmas  of  the 
merely  to  remind  him,  that,  if  he  supports  t e 9 
Priest , or  the  astronomical  blunders  of  any  ho^y  Book,  J 

a corrupt  and  wicked  hypocrite,  and  a disgrace  to  the  science 
which  he  studies  , practises , or  teaches  Science  and  truth 
nuaht  to  be  synonymous  terms,  and  neither  the  one 

other  ought,  upon  any  consideration  whatever,  to  pay  th 
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least  respect  or  deference  to  established  error.  Those  same 
persons  to  whom  I have  given  a reference  for  the  elements 
of  Chemistry,  I would  also  refer  to  other  works  for  the  ele- 
ments of  Astronomy.  They  are  now  published  in  a variety 
of  shapes  and  forms,  and  I am  much  pleased  to  see.*  that  a 
number  of  gentlemen  are  giving  lectures  on  Astronomy  in  a.i 
our  towns  and  cities  of  any  note.  Such  men  are  worthy  of 
support  in  preference  to  the  Priest,  although  tLtiy  may.  from 
fear,  or  other  motives,  attempt  to  mix  up  religious  dogmas 
with  their  scientific  lectures,  I know  that  it  must  tend  to  a 
due  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind.  An  Eidouranion  or 
Orrery  to  have  been  displayed  a few  centuries  ago  would 
have  been  burnt  as  a daring  blasphemer , and  his  machine 
with  him,  as  the  devil's  workmanship.  Such  is  the  rapid 
progress  of  natural  knowledge,  that  I almost  doubt  whether 
the  person  who  shall  now  stand  forward ^and  publish  T nomas 
Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  and  Elihu  Palmer's  Principles  of 
Nature,  in  the  same  open  and  determined  manner  as  I pub- 
lished them,  would  find  even  imprisonment  for  it,  let  him  do 
it  openly  and  I will  commend  him,  and  be  almost  answera- 
ble for  him  in  point  of  loss  or  suffering. 

It  is  not  a sufficient  excuse  for  Men  of  Scienceto  plead 
established  institutions,  or  to  say  that  Priestcraft  is  powerful 
because  a sum  of  six  millions  of  money  is  wrung  from  the  peo- 
ple in  the  shape  of  direct  taxes  to  support  it,  and  about  as 
much  more  levied  in  the  shape  of  voluntary  contributions  upon 
that  class  of  people  called  Dissenters.  Shew  the  people  that 
they  are  imposed  upon,  and  they  will  no  longer  be  robbed 
and  laughed  at,  they  will  soon  perceive  that  the  money 
which  this  Priestcraft  takes  from  their  pockets  would  be 
sufficient  for  a splendid  execution  and  administration  of  the 
laws  and  government  of  the  country.  Abolish  Priestcraft, 
and  the  expense  which  now  attends  it  will  cover  all  the  other 
necessary  expences  of  fve  state.  This  sum  of  twelve  mil- 
lions of  money  is  spent  for  the  very  worst  of  purposes,  for 
it  does  not  civilize  but  rather  brutalizes  society**  , by  setting  it 
members  one  against  the  other,  upon  different  points  of  be- 
lief , all  of  which  are  proved  to  be  erroneous,  and  to  have  no 
foundation  in  Nature. 

The  Man  of  Science  ought  not  to  look  at » or  respect  any 
thing  but  the  discovery  and  propagation  of  truth.  Instead 
of- respecting  mischievous  and  erroneous  establishments,  he, 
of  all  men,  is  bound,  by  every  honourable  tie,  to  make  an 
exposure  of  them,  and  to  teach  the  people  right  from  wrong. 
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His  knowledge  and  dsiscoveries  should  be  like  the  benefits  of 
Nature°dispensed  alike-  to  all  without  price  or  rewara  He 
ouiht  to  be  the  natron  of  truth,  and  the  enemy  of  error,  in 

whatever  shape  it  may  appear,  or  wh^ver  ^ p^ter  of 

produce.  Like  Nature  herself,  ne  should  be  no  respecte 
persons  or  of  things  individually  but  coll ective ly . 

P I have  now  qone  through  tine  first  head  of  this  Address, 
anri  T trust  that  I have  performed  what  I promised  under  it. 
ThaJe  shewh  that  Men  oAcience,  either o?90f^nding 
minds  tinged  with  supers titi on , or  from  fear  of  offen  g 

those  who  might  be  labouring  under  thao  mal  ?dy » .Jav®  d?hpl> 
nrived  society  of  many  of  those  benefits  which  it  was  their 
bounden  duty  to  have  Conferred  upon  it.  They  have  withheld 
fromthe  public  the  most  important  discoveries,  because,  as 
the  Chr!s?ian  inquisition  said  to  Sal  1 1 eo  . jtuch  di  scoveri  es  , 
such  doctrines,  were  contrary  to  those  of  *he.J[°ly  Bi  jis_ 
Shame  upon  such  dastardly  principles,  say  I— they  are  a dis 
grace  to  mankind,  which  assumes  a superiority  over. all 
Ilhlr  animals.  We  had  better  never  have  possessed  the  gift 
of  speech,  and  its  consequent  reason,  if  we  are  only  to  use 
for  the  propagation  of  falsehood,  and  the  production  o 
se«  to  the  majority  of  the  species.  1 have  broken  through 
they trammels  of  Priestcraft  publicly,  I b id  defiance  to  all 
persecution  it  can  inflict  upon  me,  and  I now  call  upon  tn 
Sin  of  Science  in  this  island  to  stand  forward  and  support 
me.  However  it  may  effect  the  momentary  ’nterest  of  ^ 
divi duals,  ought  not  to  be  a question,  it  te.tain  tnat  s p 
stition  would  not  linger  another  year,  if  the  Philosophers 
of  the  country  would  stand  forward  and  make  war  upon  it. 

?hei  Solid  then  ?1nd  that  the  extortions  of  the  Priesthood 
would  be  willingly  given  for  the  station  of  Temple! s of 
cripnfe  and  the  support  of  competent  pro.essor^  in  tne  nrus 
and  Sciences;  and  that  a mutual  instruction  in  every  thing 
tha.  Ian  a society,  would  be  the  first  and  last  object 

-:n  view,  both  individually  and  generally.  , • h 

I come  now  to  the  second  head  of  my  Address,  in  which 
I hav^  undertaken  to  shew,  that  all  existing  systems 
cation  are  imperfect  and  improper;  and  further,  to  9'^e  a 
sketch  of  a system  that  shall  be  more  proper.  In  the  first 
place  I °wouldy remark,  that  in  all  the  schools  of  this  country , 
or  with  scarce  an  exception  worthy  of  mention,  the  youth 
Ire  lubjlllla  M a «rtain  system  of  religious  ctudy  and  ex- 
Ir rise  They  have  to  attend  certain  ceremonies  called  pub- 
1 ir  worsh  d or  prayers  — they  have  to  get-tho.se  prayers  by 
Jearw  indPa°soPa  cttechls/of  religious  belief,  or,  I should 
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rather  say  religious  dogmas , as  there  can  be  no  real  belief 
where  there  is  no  comprehension  of  the  object  in  contempla*- 
tion  or  discussion;  however,  altogether,  about  these  religious 
ceremonies,  one  half  of  the  time  of  youth  is  wasted;  for  the 
lessons  in  reading,  lessons  in  grammar,  copies  for  writing, 
and  even  those  lessons  in  which  foreign  languages  are  taught, 
have  their  subject  matter  founded  upon  religious  dogmas, 
either  ancient  or  modern.  Here  and  there  a moral  precept 
is  thrown  in,  but  the  dogmas  of  religion  have  a decided  pre- 
ponderance,  and  me  than  half  of  the  time  of  youth  is 
wasted  upon  them.  t is  evident  that  these  religious  dogmas 
make  not  the  least  impression  upon  the  minds  of  youth,  fur- 
ther  than  to  stupify  them  by  so  dull  and  so  constant  a repeti- 
tion, and  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  these  rel i g i ous  dogmas 
have  no  foundation  whatever  in  Nature.  They  neither  in- 
struct,  amuse,  interest,  or  delight,  because  the  youthful  mind 
has  no  comprehension  of  their  object,  and  can  perceive  no 
real  utility  arising  from  them.  They  are  viewed  but  as  a 
matter  of  school  discipline,  and  the  youth  returns  to  them 
with  a loathing.  Still  they  are  continually  pressed  upon 
him  as  long  as  he  remains  under  parent  or  tutor,  and  he  grows 
up  with  a mind  soured  by  an  habitual  distaste  of  that  which  he 

is  told  to  venerate.  ^ 

If  you  were  to  instruct  a child  in  the  elements  of  Che- 
mistry, you  would  find  that  it  would  be  constantly  amusing 
itself  with  such  simple  chemical  experiments  as  its  child- 
hood could  practise  and  comprehend;  it  would  feel  an  in- 
terest in  all  the  little  experiments  it  could  make,  and  that  in 
terest  would  lead  on  to  a self-importance,  to  industry  , to  a 
knowledge  and  due  comprehension  of  the  value  of  time,  about 
which  children  think  so  little,  or  rather  think  nothing  at 
all,  under  the  present  system  of  education.  They  are  ex- 
horted to  set  a value  on  their  time  by  written  precepts,  but 
they  have  no  inducements  to  that  object,  owing  to  their  sys- 
tem of  education  being  one  drea  my  monotr'ny.  Nr  !'al  % of  . 
it  is  calculated  to  kindle  t’ht  * . /e  of  genius,  or  to  cherish  th 
aspiring  spirit  of  youth.  It  is  from  such  a system  of  edu- 
cation that  true  genius  has  become  so  very  scarce,  and  is  so 
seldom  seen;  it  blunts  and  stupifies  the  mind,  and  obscure^ 
that  radiance  to  which  the; system  I now  propose  would  have 
given  energy  and  opportunity  to  display  itself.  Many  of 
Nature!s  Nobles  have  passed  through  life  unknown  and  un- 
heeded entirely  from  the  influence  of  a superstitious  and  ge- 
nius-destroying education!  . ■ ^ 

From  the  evident  disposition  of  children  to  imitate  all 
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the  actions  of  grown  persons,  from  their  little  scientific 
propensities  to  produce  1 ^ure^wha  t^ney^e  interest  they 

tlkedin  all  thSl/llttle  works  and’playful  amusements,  it  is 

2S:S 

‘i«e^ru7.?«.  to  ex- 

pa nd fthei rd minds tinUtheX know  ledge  and  comprehension  of 

i- 

proyementoandcadvanci^ng^state^  ^dg^are^  chemi  cal 1 experiments  , 

and  experiments  In  every  other  Branch  of  Natura^  Phi ^oso 

phy:  and  a ^“dy  of  Matu.al  History  y enumerate  the 

examination  of  natural  sup jects  . i ..  . c^\/  that 

?^!SS 

rp:nr.wr.:rrittj  7;d;.  . -nir 

deoar+ments  of  this  science;  and  this  science  alone  ^ - 
uepar .menus  ui  u life  of  man  a continual  system  of 

education  and  research.  Independent  of  the  foregoing  sci- 
ences there  are  Geography,  Astronomy,  Mechanics,  j^s^nd 
the1  lesser  branches  such  as  the  vaired  use  o 

figures,  which  are  commonly  and  necpsr ari  y aug  consider 
*outh  in  th-  nresent  system  f-sj^ons,  r 

youth  .^and  this  system  has' all  the  degrees 

M^e^I  ol  d^G^to1  the°mostf  mature  ag  e end  Know- 

led9eThe  beauty  of  scientific  pursui tsir.-hatthereisalways  a 

n„rt:^nrt£5rs:h?^^ 

fh^?  ir ‘ r t»S5s-:s”,S5!S^SJISis^  j*;  — 

jury6 a^d teveh^m is ery?6buth this ^ cannot . Tie  sportsman  cannot 
hunt  or  shoot,  without  damaging  *»«  eMlt^rsted  pro^ert^ 
of  others,  and  whilst  in  the  pursuit  of  ms  game  his  mina 
allows  no  obstacles  to  be  just.  With  th=  Man  of  Science 
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the  case  is  different,  his  amusements  and  exper  ime nts  are 
made  within  a narrow  sphere,  and  tne  result  is  calculated  to 

benefit  all  without  injury  to  any.  other  sci- 

fhpmistrv  1 deem  t0  te  the  roUndat',on  of  a\\  °^er  SC1 

e"ce,  and  in  a manner  of  speaking  to  comprise  all  other 
t ^ghfe  r.h;ii"?i«nA;o:Uir..‘".dnd";rc!:-?TPW  U an 

rh  tpar?hr.^nf^?i.nr.;ni:srea^^;!:i  c 

our  food- Its  quantity  and  quality,  and  every  thing  con- 
nected with  feeding  the  body  — the  preservation  of  our 
health  and  the  very  preparation  of  our  clothing*  y 
said  to  be  comprised  in  Ihe  t.r-.  ch;«1c«l  .naly.1.  «»d 

but'to^which  Chemistry  SJ/KlStion!  and  even  the  most  la- 
oortant  relation  In' al I manufactures,  whether  wood  or 
Setal-clly  or  stone-wax  or  glass-paper  or  c 1 <^h  i s°JQwht^ 
not,  the  knowledge  or  Chemistry  is  essentia^.  produc- 

of  Chemistry  tM a t we  owe  all  our  artificial  p 
ifi  to  the  science  of  Chemistry  that  we  owe  all  our 
knowledge  and  comprehension  of  natural  productions , an 
their  adaption  to  our  several  uses.  It  is  th'' ■ t -J  tne 

first  consequence  that  we  should  commence  our  at  ‘ ' sci- 

this  all  important  science,  even  in  our  infancy.  s 
enCo  of  Chemistry  embraces  so  extensive  a var"'e^-y  0 ~ 

•ecu.  It  is  not  without  a class  simple  enough  for  the  com- 
prehension of  children.  The  burning  o a ca  burning  of 

mical  experiment  for  the  production  of  light-the  burning 
tup  flip-;  which  keeps  ip  our  fires,  is  but  a chemical  exp 
men t f or  the  production  of  heat;  to  which  a thousand  may 

° eouallv  simple,  a definition  of  which  could  not  fail 

to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  ?d“£?H°en°peChl  1dren 
And  whv  may  not  even  the  first  lessons  of  children  oe 
comprised  of  these  and  similar  simple  chemical  experi- 
ments,  which  beyond  every  other  subject  must  instruct  an 


amuse 


attract  thechi  Id ‘s  parti cular  attention,  and  expand 

US  mind„SidfillisS  f rom^  our'school -books  * every  word  about 
God  or  Devil  — Heaven  or  Hell,  as  hypocritical  and  unmean- 
inn  words  mere  words  of  sound,  and  confine  the  attention 

of9 children  and  youth  to  such  objects,  as  foundation9 US Na- 
experience  shall  evince  to  them  to  have. a foundation  in  Na 
ture.  Moral  precepts  may  be  necessary  and  useful  , but 
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sub- 

and 


es  - 


even  morality  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  taught  ^ch  better 
by  example  than  by  precept.  Therefore,  I would  say,  th  t 
the  books  of  children  had  better  be  filled  with  seienvinc 
jects  than  with  moral  precepts,  as  the  fo™^  ?re.I  te 

cannot  be  too  early  entered  upon :ri°ln  2 feJ  ionf , * 

nih-ii  ct  tbp  latter  may  be  comprised  in  a tew  expresoiuna, 

and1 taught  better,  and  with  more  impression  by  colloquy 
and  example,  than  in  lessons  for  reading  and  writing. 

However,  lessons  on  moral  virtue  may  be  most  appropri- 
a tel  v mixed  up  with  lessons  on  scientific  subjects.  iiiey 
lead  to  one  common  end — the  happiness  and  we  are 

“ "Isln  S?  fiujs;  vstu. 

aa^ssr,:'^ 

v i r tue^sh  oul  dhf  orm^th^f  oundati  on  of  every  mot  jve.  and  ^ f , c 
oursSns"  or  a sr  eniif  c ^ducatio^  must  naturally  lead  to  the 

1 -s  L *s"£  ai:*s?-.ssss-i.,,“aSr5T-5,;ssrrt  inn; 

mit  ms  sketch  to  uen  or  the  beginning  and 

a pv%mum  mobile  in  all  tninys  . ..  + „ mv  ,-nnrflntinns 

thp  end  of  all  my  views,  and,  accordi ng  to  my  conceptions, 

of  all  the  principles  I advocate  and  teach  But  I .would 
most  strenuously  exhort  the  reader  to  abandon  tne  idea,  1 
he Sols  hSld  it*  that  morality. is  dependent  on  religion,  or 

bTrofhan 

thp  nurse  of  morality.  I have  imbibed  this  impression  fro 
the  deepest  reflection  and  the  closet  observation  of  mankm  . 
Those  who  think  Lord  Bacon  an  authority  worth  notice, 
for  what  I assent,  I would  refer  to  a quotation  from  his 
writings  onTfo^er  page.  .However,  I want  no  wrt.ten 

anthnri tv  no  name,  to  convince  me  of  the  trutn  or  my 
assertion;  we  have  but  to  look  around  us  with  an  impartial 
lye!  and  we  may  read  it  in  the  every  day  actions  or  the 

^Md^rbanish  from  our  schools  Homer.  Hesiod 

other  part  of  what  have  been  called  the  Pagan  mythologies. 

If  such  books  are  amusing  or  instructive  in  ancient  history, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  read  them  after  having  gone 
through  a schSlal 1 1 ceducat i on  . They  should  make  no 
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part  of  the  school  routine.  I do  not  here  meai  to  dispute 
the  propriety  of  children  been  taught  the  dead  languages, 
although  I must  confess,  that  I consider  them  no  farther 
useful  than  to  teach  the  etymology  of  our  own  language. 

Paine,  Franklin,  and  Cobbett,  are  powerful  instances  that 
they  are  by  no  means  essential  to  an  enlarged  mind.  How- 
ever, if  the  dead  languages  continue  to  be  taught  in  our 
schools,  I could  wish  them  to  be  taught  through  a different 
medium  than  at  present.  Those  languages  may  be  taught 
on  other  subjects  than  wars,  famines,  and  massacres,  immo- 
ral mythologies  and  the  history  of  base  and  vicious  charac- 
ters. It  has  been  the  common  misfortune  of  historians  to 
take  especial  notice  of  base  and  vicious  characters.  Hitherto 
profligacy  has  been  the  chief  passport  to  immortality,  and 
the  virtuous  few  have  passed  through  life  unheeded  before 
or  after  death  with  but  very  few  exceptions.  The  very  books 
wnich  are  called  holy  and  divine  are  filled  with  descriptions 
of  human  monsters,  and  scarce  any  set  off  or  contrast  to  ex- 
hibit the  benefits  and  b beauties  of  moral  virtue  among  man- 
kind. 

I am  sensible  that  at  present  no  books  exist,  such  as  I 
point  out  for  the  use  of  schools,  embracing  the  elements  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  free  from  allusion  to  all  kinds  of 
mythology  and  superstition,  among  which  I wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  including  the  my thology  and  superstition  of  the 
Christians,  but  no  task  can  be  more  simple  than  for  a few 
Men  of  Science  to  compile  them.  Of  late  some  brief  and 
partial  descriptions  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  have  been  in- 
troduced into  school-books,  but  it  has  been  mingled  with  so 
much  trash  about  religion  and  superstition,  as  to  render  it  of 
no  avail,  and  but  as  a secondary  or  useless  object.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  subject  was  taken  in  hand  by  Men  of  Sci- 
ence, and  that  such  books,  in  the  various  departments  of 
science,  should  be  compiled,  as  to  be  adapted  for  all  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  education.  None  but  he  who  isskilled  in  any 
particular  science  can  be  equal  to  the  task  of  compilation. 

He  alone  can  judge  of  the  best  method  of  introducing  that 
particular  science  to  the  youthful  mind.  It  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary that  I should  here  draw  out  any  specific  plan  for 
this  system  of  education;  I submit  the  outline  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Men  of  Science.  My. meaning  is  too  clearly  stated 
to  be  misunderstood  or  cavilled  with.  The  subject  is  a pro- 
per one  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  legislature  that  ema- 
nates from,  and  legislates  for,  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and 
he  that  s ha 11  move  it  as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Brougham's 
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proposed  system,  which  has  no  other  object  than  to  become 
a new  prop  for  decaying  supers ti ti on , will  at  1 ea^t  •d®|®rv?1 
well  of  his  country,  and  every  lover  of  ^ ^1,1^ 

berty,  whether  he  succeeds  or  not.  K is  a subject  whic 
no  honest  man  need  be  ashamed.  It  is  by  no  means  a theo- 

be  a novel  one,  its  practicabili ty , 
mind  that  has  the  least  idea 

about  Science, 


honest  man 

ret i cal  subjects  if  it 

importance,  -ust  P..ch  Vb™.k' i„  up?n  the  present 


and  its 


than  that  I would  change  the 


of 


svs tern  of  education  no  further  . _ 

medium  through  which  the  lessons  for  readi ng , exerc ^ ®*i 
grammar,  copies  for  writing,  and  that  in  which  the  dead,  o 
even  living  foreign  languages  are  taught.  the  medium  whic 

I would  substitute,  should  treat  exclusively  of  scientific  sub^ 

iects  so  as  to  leave  the  mind  in  a continual  state  of  exercise 
upon  the  subject  of  Science,  and  that-  alone.  Unlike  religion. 
Science  ran  never  weary  the  mind:  the  dreary  monotony  of 

the  former  is  a perfect  contrast  to  the  li f e- i ns p i r i ng  power 

the  latter.  Every  step  you  take  in  Sclenc®;4tlthattbook°of 
to  further  pursuit.  The  vast  volume  of  nature,  that  book  or 

books,  that  only  revelation  worthy  the 

always  open  to  the  Man  of  Science;  and  in  this  book  .he 

• a language  that  shall  be  intelligible, and 
youthful  capacity.  It  can  read  here  without 
senses,  and  gain  useful 
manners. 

I would  even  exclude  all  historical 

little  of  what  is  left  us  can  be 

of  very  little  consequence  to 

the 


child  can  find 
adapted  to  its 
s tu  p i fy i ng  i ts 
corrupting  its 


information  without 
subjects 


as 

a 


at  school 


from  our 

schools,  as  very  little  or  wnat  i =>  ' <=  ■ ■-  relied  on 

true,  and  such  as  is  true,  is  of  very 
risina  qeneration.  However  far  it  may  be  useful  in 
shape9of  example,  or  amusing  and  instructive  to  grown 
nersons  it  forms  but  a waste  of  time  with  chiluren 
general ’H1sto?7i5  but  ill  adapted  to  correct  the  bad  or r it,- 
mulate  the  better  passions  of  mankind.  It  ^es 

any  thing  but  the  ignorance  and  brutality,  the  massacre 
and  superstitions,  which  have  been  so 

hitherto.  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  a sketch  of  a virtuou 
character.  I am  of  opinion  that  we  could  not  ° . 
than  draw  a veil  as  close  as  possible  ove  st, 

deavour  to  start  upon  a system. that  our  posterity 
blush  to  read  when  impartially  stated.  Who 
history  of  the  past,  without  blushing 
ness  of  the  animal  man,  for  making  so 
of  speech  and  its  consequent  reason? 

cannot.  , . . , 

In  teaching  Geography  it  is  Dy 
3 


can 


better 

and  en- 
shall  not 
read  the 

and  pitying  the  mad- 
bad  a use  of  his  gift 
1 must  confess  that  I 

no  means  necessary  to 
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describe  the  ancient  division  of  the  earth  ’nto  Empires, 

5 useful  U„tfoS.?,,,oSrC?tt^uT  "II  “ 

cien^for  111  purposes  in  studying  this  science  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  present  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  the^ 

no  T je-  i ts 

hiltor^’  is  Lfficienft^acquiJe’an  the^resent  information 

c?hers  b5  citing  off  all  that  part  of  the  present  system  of 
education  which  forms  but  a waste  of  time,  y°u  wl^l  9 
much  the  more  for  making  fresh  advances  in  the  various 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Of  course,  I do  not  expect  that  under 

sill?  necessary  that  some  individuals  s ^ c° n ^ 1 " e t h ems e 1 v es 

IS,?;;  abi  1 1 tles^nd^disposi  ti  on^may^ugges  'asS  the  bes? 

waste  no  time  about  unmeaning  and  useless  trash,  but,  by 
as  assiduous  application  to  their  several  branches,  make  th 

farthest  possibleyprogress  wh1ch  chemistry  opens  to 

our  vT«!  and1  that  inflnfty  of  subjects  for  examination , -n 
Ma-hurai  Hictorv,  makes  it  necessary  to  begin  at  tnose  two 
fciences^iTa'riy^s  possible.  The  elements  of  Ch«,.try. 
a irnnwlpdae  of  which  is  so  essential  in  all  the  relations 
life,  may9 be  simplified  for  ar  adaption  to  the  meanest  ca- 
nlritv  and  even  to  that  of  children  beginning  to  read,  of 
whi  ch  I have  before  pointed  out  two  familiar  up“ 

on  which  a more  enlarged  explanation  may  be  made,  and  to 

which  a thousand  others  equally  simple  and _]n? 5rS,  Xerel n 

be  added.  In  Natural  History  what  a vas  1 f^ld  „ 1 S P h 
"To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.  . 

Here  every  thinq  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world, 
whichcomes  under  the  every  day  observation  of  the  .chnld^ 
or  even  the  grown  person,  may  be  familiarly  described  and 
explained  in  our  school-books  by  a regular  classification 
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and  arrangement.  By  such  a system  of  education  as  this, 
the  youth  would  instinctly  and  involuntarily  read  a useful 
lesson  in  every  object  that  came  within  his  view;  his  mind 
would  be  incessantly  led  to  a contemplation  of  Nature,  a 
knowledge  of  which  can  alone  lead  a man  to  true  and  sub- 
stantial happiness.  No  part  of  matter  would  then  escape 
the  scrutinizing  disposition  of  man,  he  would  explore  the 
ocean  and  the  rivers,  the  mountain  and  the  valley,  the  forest 
and  the  plain,  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere, 
and  even  the  surface  and  atmosphere  of  other  orbs  to  gratify 
his  scientific  and  laudably  insatiate  curiosity.  The  blade  of 
grass,  the  leaf,  the  tree,  its  fruit,  the  flower-bed  with  all  its 
vivid  tints  and  animating  effluvia,  with  all  the  infinite  variety 
both  in  the  mineral,  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  world, 
would  alike  form  matter  for  his  scientific  research,  and  ob- 
jects for  him  to  explore.  Here  in  contemplating  the  stupen- 
duous  organization  which  constitutes  animal  and  vegetable 
life  in  Nature's  infinite  variety,  all  varying,  yet  all  connected 
by  one  common  link,  operating  by  one  common  cause,  and  to 
one  common  end,  a successive  production  and  decay,  decay 
and  production,  the  human  mind  may  find  an  exercise  as  infi- 
nite, and  have  ideas  stirred  up  equally  stupendous.  The  child 
or  the  man  may  here  learn  that  the  organization  of  the  vege- 
table is  not  less  stupendous  than  that  of  the  animal— that  the 
life  and  the  death  of  the  vegetable  is  as  near  alike  the  life 
and  the  death  of  the  animal  as  that  the  life  and  the  death  of 
any  two  animals  of  a different  species  are  alike  each  other — 
that  there  are  animal-vegetables  and  vegetable-animal  s',  ■ or 
living  substances,  in  life  and  vegeta ti on , that  partake  both 
of  the  properties  of  animals  and  vegetables— that  this  is  an 
evident  link  between  animals  and  vegetables  which  unites 
them  in  the  great  chain  of  nature — that  they  exist  by  the 
same  cause,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  the  same  effect. 

He  may  also  learn,  that  the  organization  of  the  smallest  in- 
sect and  animalcule  is  equally  stupendous  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  man  himself;  that  it  is  alone  from  a peculiar  organi- 
zation that  the  different  animals  have  the  power  of  uttering 
so  many  different  sounds,  and  that  man  is  indebted  to  the 
power  of  utter i ng  a greater  variety  of  sounds  for  his  gift  of 
speech,  and  for  a greater  degree  of  reason,  than  any  other 
animal  possesses,  as  its  consequent.  Let  the  child,  or  the 
man  even,  be  taught  to  reason  in  this  manner,  and  he  will 
soon  feel  himself  humbled  down  into  his  proper  sphere  in  the 
scale  of  Nature.  He  will  leave  off  all  the  mad  tricks  which 
now  daily  and  hourly  occupy  his  time;  he  will  occupy  his 
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time  by  a self  and  social  improvement,  and  will  perceive  that 
a study  of  Science  can  alone  lead  him  to  true  happiness.  I 
cannot  help  exclaiming:  This  is  the  path  of  Nature:  tread 

here,  0 Man!  and  be  happy. 

The  works  of  Nature  though  infinite  are  strictly  analo- 
gous, and  human  reason  is  produced  by  the  same  laws  as 
every  other  natural  product.  The  culture  of  the  mind,  by 
which  human  reason  is  produced,  bears  a strict  analogy  to 
the  culture  of  the  soil,  by  which  we  subsist.  In  each  Nature 
will  produce  to  a certain  degree,  but  the  aid  of  art  is  necessary 
to  produce  a sufficiency,  and  to  reach  refinement  and  per- 
fection. It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
begin  right,  that  all  the  ideas  of  our  infancy  and  youth  be 
founded  in  Nature,  and  that  the  poisonous  effusions  of  Priest- 
craft be  carefully  weeded,  and  kept  from  our  minds.  We 
should  guard  our  minds  against  those  destructive  enemies  of 
human  reason,  the  priests,  as  we  would  our  fields  and  gar- 
dens against  thie'-destructive  powers  of  the  locusts,  or  simi- 
larly destructive  insects  and  animals.  Our  interest  and  hap- 
piness is  as  much  at  stake  in  the  one  instance  as  the  other, 
for  the  Priest  is  not  content  with  destroying  our  happiness, 
but  he  must  also  be  fed  by  our  labour.  He  takes  on  an  ave- 
rage an  eighth  of  all  our  produce. 

The  materiality  of  the  mind  being  now  conceded  by  all 
who  have  ventured  to  think,  and  who  are  capable  of  think- 
ing upon  the  subject,  the  necessity  of  an  entire  new  system 
of  educating  youth  unfolds  itself.  The  feigned  immate- 
riality of  the  mind  being  proved  a fiction,  and  the  identi f i - 
cation  of  the  human  race  with  the  physical  condition  of  all 
other  animals  being  complete,  morality  demands  that  the 
service  and  systematic  idolatry  of  the  priest  in  the  educa- 
ti  on  of  youth  be  dispensed  with.  The  Priest  teaches  ;.*not 
morality.  Morality,  as  an  emblem  of  truth,  and  free  dis- 
cussion, disputes  the  truth  and  validity  of  the  doctrine  of 
his  immaterialities,  immortalities,  and  unproved  and  even 
disproved  localities,  such  as  heaven  and  hell  . It  must 
therefore  be  improper  to  fill  the  minds  of  youthful  persons 
with  such  dogmas,  which,  if  they  tend  not  to  any  direct  in- 
j u ry  , must  i nevi tably  exclude,  in  an  equal  ratio,  more  useful 
knowledge;  that  which  is  more  calculated  to  expand  the 
mind,  and  make  it  delight  in  scientific  recreations  and  re- 
searches. Whilst  mankind  are  taught  that  the  first  object 
of  n uman . exi s ten ce  is  probation,  in  which  they  are  left  to 
procure  for  themselves  eternal  m i s e ry  or  happiness,  just  as 
they  happen  to  conduct  themselves  to  the  displeasure  or 
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, f , iealous,  wrathful,  and  repenting  being, 

pleasure  of  a f 1 ckl  e .,  jea  o u , Qn  the  beautiful  and 

the  mind  can  never  have  a free  ra  g tMs  life } and  there 

VrsKVJ1. 

“sIcSW.?  arf^the  Jind th-t 

?iUTt 

^ fromPt^«f double  violent  done  to 

bility  of  restoring  it  to  that  state  wni  Priest. 

hppn  if  violence  had  not  been  first  aonecu  u J 

rangemeritr^n:dnd^scriptionT^both^G^fmani^malsS  and  ^vegetables  , 

SiJSh'Ily'S:  ne^rfuturel  upon  ^^^-^LU^Sore 
in  our  schools  to  children?  What  car  before  si^ 

amusing,  or  more.useful  and  m calculated  for  a proper 

system  of  1 c" Veni  1 e^i  nd?^  How  much  more  advantageous 

expansion  of  the  juvenile  m.  pdbration  be,  connected 

to  society  would  sjdCp  Astronomy  Geography,  Geometry, 

with  a knowledge  of  Chemist  y,  iv1nq  and  stupifying  lore 

and  the  Mathematics,  than^all  that  lying  ana  sp  y 

about  religion  and  its  °ff  SP”  ^el  i giSn be  a word 

mankind  are  so  excessively  fobbed?  If  reli  0 ' oe 

that  has  any  substantial  def  in  it, ion,  or.  if  t be  » P P 
word,  and  can  be  made  appl  i c?bl®  -*°  , t'+4  on  t0  say,  that 

or  the  action  it  indicates,  I hTa^wn°^S0^  firms  the  basis 
the  System  of  Education  which  I religion.  The  word  re- 

of  the  only  true,  £ ® e^faith  or  belief,  and  having  its 
Hgion  implying  a,fl.J£d  reUao  to  bind  fast,  there  can 

etymology  in  the  u^t1JJ  v®  ..  nnal^rel  i qi  on  , but'  that -which 
be  no  true,  no  just,  no  rational  re  I lgi on , founda- 

applies  to  something  we  can  c0J]Pra^^;  strictly  speaking 
tion  in  Nature  and  her  lay  . . . admi t fai tn  itself 

fix  our  faith  on  a phantom,  unless  adm  ^ pretence 

to  be  but  a phantom  of  the  m^n  about  the  word- re-' 

• ^i^of  ^Tl  eiScation!  ^ the  excTusf  on , .r  explosf  on  , of 

alT  ^Ar  i thnle^^  ?^^thema  tics,  beings  taught 
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in  figures,  admit  no  change  in  the  system  of  teaching,  or  at 
least  in  the  medium:  the  same  may  be  said  of  Algebra, 

which  has  the  simplicity  of  the  alrhabet  for  its  medium 
of  instruction  and  practice.  This  ^orms  tne  only  part  o 
education  that  the  priests  have  not  corrupted,  and  the  reason 
is  because  they  cbuld  not;  and  these  figures  being  above 
their  reach  to  corrupt  or  destroy  will  prove  their  overthrow. 
The  science  of  the  Mathematics  has  given  a fatal  blow  to 
Priestcraft,  and  this  sc-uncfi,  connected  with  Astronomy,  was 
the  first  whichibegan  tc  Urftd'&rmi ne  the  dogmas  of  all  priests. 
The  science  of  Chemistry  &as  com&  to  Tits  aid,  by  proving 
that  matter  is  indestructible-  and  imperishable,  and  must  have 
existed  as  it  now  is,  to  alT  eterwity  as  to  the  past,  and  will 
exist  as  it  now  is,  to  aTH  -eser nifty  as  to  the  ffuture.  The  sci- 
ences of  Physiology  and  Zj30?<rgy  Jnive  convinced  us  that 
the  organization  of  the  am  intis  1 celled  man,  is  not  more  won- 
derful than  that  of  every  o t its r animal  and  vegetable,  nor  is 
he  of  more  importance  in  th?s  sc  alls  of  Nature.  All  that  can 
be  said  of  him  is,  that  he  is  superior  in  mental  strength^to 
any  other  animal,  and  his  sayperlorl ty  over  the  lion,  the  uiger, 
or  the  elephant,  is  net  nwirsi  thara  the  superiority  oi  those  ani- 
mals over  the  lesser  beasts  of  tlie  forest.  Man  only  posses- 
ses the  highest  degree  in  the  rank  of  animals.  It  is  high 
time  to  teach  man  what  he  really  is  in  the  scale  of  Nature, 
and  no  longer  allow  him  t'O  p 1 ay  suen  fantastic  tricks  as  he 
does  play,  by  pretending  to  be  something  beyond  other  ani- 
mals, and  to  possess  supernatural  and  immortal  powers  of  ex- 
istence. Man  has  nothing  but  the  dogmas  of  superstition  in 
support  of  his  future  sensible  existence  — these  dogmas  are 
false  and  wicked  impostures.  No  appeal  can  be  made  to 
Nature  in  support  of  them.  Man*  as  a part  or  a whole,, or 
as  an  atom  of  matter,  is  immortal 9 but  with  whatever  he 
may  amalgamate  after  his  frame  has  passed  its  dissolution, 
and  has  evaporated  like  a dunghill,  or  a bed  of  rotten  vege- 
tables , that  atom  can  retain  no  sense  of  a former  existence. 

The  system  of  Pythagoras  would  ha v e been  strictly  correct 
and  rational,  if  he  or  his  disciples  had  not  imagined  a sense 
of  former  existence,  or  that  an  animal  under  one  shape  could 
retain  a sense  of  his  existence  under  a former  shape,  although 
the  two  might  form  two  distinct  animals  of  a different  spe- 
cies . Pythagoras  , and  hi s followers,  have  erred  only  on 
this  point.  I would  bring  the  whole  race  of  mankind  back 
to  a conviction  that  they  exist  to  no  other  purpose,  and  by 
no  other  cause  than  every  other  animal  and  vegetable.  Let 
mankind  be  once  sensible  of  this  important  fact,  and  they 
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will  cease  to  persecute,  harass,  to  rob,  and  to  aestroy  each 
other.  They  would  then  make  the  best  use  of  their  time, 
and  view  their  animal  existence  but  as  a moment  in  the 
space  of  eternity.  They  would  sedulously  endeavour  to  in- 
crease the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  lessen  the  sum  of  hu- 
man misery,  and  this  alone  would  form  the  first  and  the 
last  object  of  their  wish  and  exist  nee.  Let  our  youth  be 
educa  jd  upon  this  basis,  let  even  grown  persons,  re-educate 
themselves  in  the  same  manner,  and  we  shall  soon  see  man- 
kind in  its  proper  character.  Tha-  character  will  be  the  op- 
posite of  what  it  is  at  present.  is  Representative  System 
of  Government  will  be  found  to  be  the  only  necessary  Go- 
vernment  amongst  them  and  the  chief -part  of  legislation  will 
consist  in  an  advancement  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

I have  now  completed  the  task  which  I set  cut  by  pro- 
mising, and  whatever  reception  my  address  may  find  among 
Men  of  Science,  I feel  assured  that  I have  misstated  nothing; 
and  that  nothing  which  it  contains  can  bear  contradi c ti an . 

I neither  fear  the  critic  or  the  caviller  upon  the  ground-work 
of  my  address.  I haVe  performed  a task  which  I have  many 
months  had  in  view,  and  the  more  I have  considered  the 
subject,  the  more  I have  felt  its  importance.  I submit 
the  whole,  not  tt>  the  prejudices  of  the  bigot  or  the  priest, 
but  to  the  clear  impartial  judgment  of  Men  of  Science.  I 
have  kept  much  within  bounds  in  noticing  the  a d v a n c e d 
state  of  Science,  and  I feel  assured  that  what  I have  recom- 
mended can  be  easily  and  immediately  reduced  to  practice. 

The  breath  of  Philosophy  is  now  sufficiently  strong  to  puff 
out  the  glimmering  superstition  of  Priestcraft.  The  Philo- 
sopher  should  no  longer  bend  the  knee  to  this  or  any  other 
corrupt  power.  There  is  a keen  public  appetite  forphiloso- 
phical  truths.  I feel  satisfied  that  I have  the  daily  thanks 
thousands  for  rescuing  their  minds  from  the  horrible  ogmas 
of  Superstition  and  Priestcraft.  I have  so  strong  an  assu- 
rance of  the  rapid  decay  of  superstition,  and  the  powerful 
effect  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  which  I have  thrown  into 
the  social  system,  that  no  persecution,  no  punishment,  no 
fines,  shall  deter  me  from  proceeding  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  and  abilities.  I am  happy  to  see  others  following  in 
the  same  path,  as  I rather  court  assistance  and  emulation 
than  dread  it!  I am  ever  pleased  at  the  extensive  circula- 
tion  of  those  publications  to  which  mine  are  exposed,  as  it  is 
of  the  first  consequence  to  stimulate  mankind  to  read,  to  exa- 
mine, and  to  discuss  the  pretensions  of  all  principles.  The 
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Bible  Society  may  circulate  its  millions  of  books,  and  not 
a member  of  that  society  shall  feel  more  pleasure  at.  the  cir- 
cumstance than  myself.  I do  not  wish  that  any  of  my  pub- 
lications should  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  individual,  but  he 
who  can  read  the  Bihie,  and  who  is  fully  acquainted  with  its 
con  ten  ts , :.and  all  the  dogmas  which  the  priests  of  this  coun- 
try teach.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  I wish  to  try  the  force 
of  those  principles  which  I advocate  and  no  other.  I feel  as- 
sured that  no  impartial  and  disinterested  man  ever  read  a 
copy  of  Thomas  Paine's  Age  of  Reason  without  having  !his 
faith  shaken  in  the  Chrisrtian  religion,  and  if  ever  he  has  read 
Mirabaud's  System  Nature  he  will  find  his  faith  shaken  on 
the  subject  of  all  religion.  He  will  see  that  the  whole  has 

arisen  from  one  common  fault the  ignorance  and  cradulity 

of  mankind. 

For  instance,  when  the  use  of  the  telescope  and  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  science  of  Astronomy  has  given  us 
ocular  and  mathemati cal  demons trati on , that  every  orb  we 
see  revolving  in  the  wide  and  infinite  expanse  of  space,  and 
that  each  of  that  infinite  number  of  orbs,  which  something 
more  than  hypothesis  convinces  us  do  revolve  in  space, 
corresponds  with  a portion  of  that  solar  system,  of  which 
our  parent  earth  is  a part,  that  they  are  guided  by  the  same 
laws  and  composed  of  the  same  species  of  matter,  by  which 
we  infer  that  they  bear  the  same  productions,  does  not  the 
query  arise  in  our  minds,  which  must  inevitably  strike 
down  the  fabric  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  if  it  was 
essential  for  a Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  son  of  God, 
as  old  as  his  father,  to  pass  through  the  virgin-womb  of  a 
woman,  to  be  buffeted,  scourged;  and  put  to  an  ignominious 
death  by  a sect  of  superstitious  bigots,  who  have  constantly 
for  the  space  of  eighteen  hundred  years  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  such  a person,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
future  happiness  of  those  animals  on  this  orb  whom  we  call 
human,  and  their  salvation  from  the  external  torments  which 
he  and  his  father  had  prepared  for  those  who  should  reject 
them;  was  it  not  also  essential,  that  this  same  Jesus  Christ, 
this  only  begotten  son  of  God,  as  old  his  father,  should 
have  submitted  to  a similar  incarnation  in  a virgin-womb, 
and  have  been  buffeted,  scourged  and  executed,  as  a cri- 
minal malefactor,  according  to  the  respective  customs  of 
treating  such  characters  on  the  several  orbs,  or  the  peculiar 
part  of  them  on  which  he  might  chance  or  choose  to  inha- 
bit; was  it  not  essential  that  he  should  have  performed  a 
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similar  mission  for  the  similar  salvatior  and  future  happi- 
ness of  the  several  inhabitants  or  animal-  denominated  hu- 
man on  each  and  every  one  of  those  orbs?  Can  any  priest 
answer  this  question?  The  Mam  of  Science  I know  will 
smile  at  it,  and  pity  the  credulity  and  ^tTiorance  of  all  who 
have  believed,  who  do  believe,  or  who  mayoelieve,  such 
ridiculous  nonsense.  Then  let  him  co\me  ft  rward  and 
preach  up  his  scientific  knowledge,  ar?,d  s*  ldmce  the  dogmas 
of  the  priest.  It  is  reserved  for  the  uMa'Oof  Science  to  rid 
mankind  of  this  horrid  ignorance  and  credulity,  and  to  im- 
press upon  their  minds  the  all-important  subject  of  scientific 
knowledge.  Man  does  not  naturally  delight  in  ignorance 
and  credul i ty , .but  he  naturally  strives  t©  free  himself  from, 
those  vices.  There  is  no  truth  that  .you  c:an  impress  upon 
the  mind  of  man,  but  he  will  rejoice  at  tfeel  i mg  it  to  be 
truth,  and  himself  undecieved  as  to  former  error.  It  is  the 
interested  hypocrite  alone,  who  is  alarmed  at  the  progress 
and  power  of  truth,  he  whose  very  trade  is.,  irhe  known  pro- 
pagation of  falsehood  and  delusion,  the  tyrant's  tool  and 
scourge.  All  tyranny,  oppression,  and  delusion,  have  been 
founded  upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity  c f mankind. 

Knowledge,  scientific  knowledge,  is  tVie  power  that  must 
be  opposed  to  those  evils,  and  be  made  to  destroy  them. 

Come  forward,  ye  Men  of  Science,  ye  must  rto  longer  re- 
main in  the  back  ground  as  trembling  cowards,  ye  must 
no  longer  crave  protection,  from,  and  creep  at  the  pleasure 
of,  your  direst  foes;  grasp  at  tyranny,  at  oppression,  at 
delusion,  at  ignorance,  and  at  credulity,  and  you  shall  find 
yourselves  sufficiently  powerful  to  destroy  the  whole,  and 
emancipate  both  the  mind  and  the  body  of  man  from  the  slavery 
of  his  joint  oppressors. 

The  latter  of  the  before-mentioned  works  is  a most  impor- 
tant one,  and  has  hitherto  passed  through  several  editions, 
without  molestation  by  the  Attorney  General,  or  the  Society 
for  propagating  Vice.  Whatever  they  may  attempt,  it  will 
defy  the  malice  of  either.  Many  other  very  important 
publications  are  now  in  full  sale,  and  from  the  appetite 
which  I find  still  exists  for  them,  I have  been  induced  to 
make  this  bold  appeal  to  Men  of  Science,  calling  upon 
them  to  stand  forward  and  vindicate  the  truth,  from  the 
foul-grasp  and  persecution  of  Superstition;  and  obtain  for 
the  island  of  Great  Britain,  the  noble  appellation  of  the 
focus  of  truth;  whence  mankind  shall  be  Illuminated,  and 
the  black  and  pestiferous  clouds  of  persecution  and  ;uper- 
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lSirS?ecludrUh^in?salhpe«ceeaSd  harmtny  among  the 
human  race. 

DORCHESTER  SAOL,  MAY  1821.  risonment,  and  the 

E1*6t"lSh«!!0„nt  boftSe8  Imprisonment  of  his  Wife. 


POSTCRIPT  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


Dorchester  Gaol,  January.  1822. 

The  call  for  a ^cond  edU^on  of  tins  pamp  e^  t has 

^nid°ItUnt^r  ^-been^en 

to  give  it  publicity  bV  nS  th!r"he  Editors  Qf  the  Courier 
of  publishers  ,* n 9elJ^al  ’ ta^  worth  notice,  is  evident,  as 
and  New  Times  have  tho“9btvice  society  to  prosecute  it. 
they  have  called  upon  the  Vice  X^t  call  has  been  neg- 
From  some  unaccountable  rea  priests  are  beginning  to  in 

lected,  and  it  spears  the  most  unprofitable 

out  that  Prosecutions  w®11  'the  nature  of  their  craft,  and 

part  of  their  trade.  It  ®*P°!  y near  its  triumph, 
t h ey  dread  exposure.  Tru  _ . . that  Temples  of  Science  a 

y The  author  is  happy. to  f tSde  . In  Edinburgh 

nected  with  their  several  ^an^those  temples  of  idolatry. 

Let  this  systembeextende  deserted  or  converted 

the  churches  and  chapels,  will  soon 

tn  other  more  useful  purposes.  , 0f  Great  Britain  if 

to  other  mo  proud  day  for  the  J^and  or  free  dls 

its  inhabitants  be  the  first  to  esta^Tish^the^r.g^ 

cuss i on: on  all  subJa^!;  resolution  and  honesty  on  the  part  o 

thl!s  ^“men!  Vhat  this  pamphlet  has  ^h®’ats 

th^wri ter  has  answersomefofmi tssassertions  and  posi- 

htr.e.sb.Tut“&t0h.v.  .n  e °i. "^•oa»t?S,neSill««.rSUpnod»  U-  » 

there1 be^  one^ erroneous0 po in t° in  it.  it  is  where  the  properties 
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of  the  electric  fluid,  or  the  causo  9°^ar  an<1  1S 

stated  as  the  only  i n comprehended  principle  of  Nature.  ine 
properties  of  that  fluid  are  still  unexplored,  but  a vari- 
ety of  experiments  are  making  upon  that  point,  which  it  is 
hoped  may  lead  to  some  important  decision,  ano  give  the 
final  blow  to  superstition  all  over  the  world. 


SECOND  POSTSCRIPT. 


porchester  Gaol,  July,  1822. 

The  pressure  of  different  circumstances  have  kept  this  pam- 
phlet in  the  Printing  Office  ever  since  January,  whilst  the 
demand  for  it  has  still  gone  on  increasing.  I have  noticed 
the  case  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  on  P.  ij,  and  I think  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  support  that  statement  of  the  case  by  what  has 
since  happened  in  that  matter*  for  which  purpose  I copy 
a letter  of  Mr.  Lawrence's,  ahd  s°me  other  matter,  from 
the  Monthly  Magazine  for  July,  1822,  prefacing  it  with 
some  observations  I made  on  the  same  subject,  in  No.  o, 

Vol . VI.  of  "The  Republican."  It  may  not  be  amiss  first 
to  state,  that  a fresh  discussion  has  been  raised  on  the 
publication  of  -his  Lectures,  in  Consequence  of  their 
having  been  pirated  by  one  smith,  a bookseller  in  the 
Strand;  to  restrain  which  piracy,  Mr.  Lawrence  applied  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  injunction,  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  very  religiously  refused,  because  the  Lectures 
discredited  his  religion! 


FROM  THE  REPUBLICAN. 

"I  have  recieved  for  the  first  time,  this  last  week,  a copy 
of  the  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  LWence,  the  Surgeon,  and 
author  of  Lectures  on  Physiology*  &c.  to  Sir  Richard  Carr 
Glynn,  as  extracted  from  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  July, 
and  set  out  in  opposite  columns  With  the  celebrated  abjura- 
tion of  Galileo.  An  extract  of  this  letter  alone  had  been 
previously  sent  to  me,  copied  into  the  Sherborne  Mercury, 
which  was  particularly  pointed  out  to  my  attention  by  , 

being  inter!  ineated  and  surrounded  wi  th  a profusion  of  red- 
ink. Sorry  as  I am  to  think  that  Mr.  Lawrence  has  been 
placed  in  so  painful  a situation*  and  which  I view  as  ^ 
strictly  parallel  case  to  that  of  Galileo,  I am  less  disposed 
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to  censure  his  conduct  than  the  conduct  of  his  fellows  in  the 
same  profession  for  not  coming  manfully  forward  to  support 
him  in  the  trying  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  in  the 
year  1819.  Let  those  who  stood  silently  by  and  saw  him 
stripped  of  all  that  could  make  life  desirable  to  him  take 
shame  to  themselves,  and  not  now  murmur  about  this  sorry, 
pitiful,  and  unmeaning  retraction.  I view  the  matter  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Lawrence  in  the  following  light.  The  cowardice 
of  the  body  of  Surgeons  in  the  Metropolis  has  suffered  the 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  idolatrous  ignorance  to  pervade _ thei r 
profession,  and  to  dictate  where  they  shall  cease  to  improve 
it;  they  have,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  basely 
succumbed  to  the  priestly  juggle  imposed  upon  them,  and 
he  finds  it  impossible  to  pursue  the  profession,  on  which  he 
depends,  without  throwing  a tub  to  and  deceiving  this  Levi- 
athan of  Idolatry  that  menaces  him.  I am  no  more  dispo- 
sed to  censure  Mr.  Lawrence  than  I am  disposed  to  censure 
Galileo,  particularly  as  the  former  never  stepped  out  of  the 
line  of  his  profession  to  mingle  with  any  public  matters  in 
politics  or  Idolatry.  It  would  have  been  criminal  in  Gali- 
leo to  have  suffered  himself  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  rage  and 
bidotry  of  the'Chri s ti an  Inquisitors,  and  in  the  present  day 
the  conduct  of  the  body  of  Surgeons  in  not  supporting  Mr. 
Lawrence  can  be  alone  viewed  as  criminal  in  this  matter. 


FROM  THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

"When  in  our  last  we  signalized  the  success  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence, we  had  no  suspicion  that  this  worthy  gentleman  had 
been  seduced  to  publish  the  following  extraordinary  paper, 
a few  days  before  the  election.  In  now  giving  it  place  as  a 
document  worthy  of  being  preserved,  and  which  in  after 
ages  will  mark  the  year  1822,  and  characterize  the  age  of 
George  the  Fourth,  we  have  judged  it  proper  to  annex,  in 
parallel  columns,  the  never-to-be-forgotten  abjuration  of 
Galileo.  Every  reader  of  the  two  papers  will,  by  his  own 
comments,  relieve  us  from  the  res  pons i b i 1 i ty : of  making  such 
as  the  circumstances  deserve: — 

MR.  LAWRENCE'S  RETRACTA- 
TION. 

College  of  Physicians, 

April  16. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  renewed  publication  by  o- 
thers *over  whom  I have  no  con- 
trol, of  the  work  which  I suppres 


O 


THE  ABJURATION  OF  GALILEO. 

I , Gal i 1 eo  Galilei,  son  of  the 
late  Vincent  Galileo,  a Floren- 
ti ne  at  the  age  of  seventy , 
appearing  personally  in  judg- 
ment, and  be-  . 
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sed  three  years  ago,  induces  me 
to  offer  a few  observations  on 
the  subject,  and  to  present 
them,  through  you,  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Bridewell  and  Bethlem. 
The  motives  and  circumstances  of 
the  suppression  in  question  are 
detailed  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Harrison,  through  whose  medium 
it  was  communicated  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  two  Hospitals; 
and  this  letter,  I conclude,  is 
entered  on  the  minutes  of  their 
pro  ceedi ngs  . 

Further  experience  and  re- 
flection have  only  tended  to 
convince  me  more  strongly  that 
the  publication  of  certain 
passages  in  these  writings  was 
highly  improper;  to  increase 
my  regret  at  having  sent  them 
forth  to  the  world;  to  make  me 
satisfied  with  the  measure  of 
withdrawing  them  from  public 
circulation;  and  consequently 
firmly  resolved,  not  only 
never  to  reprint  them,  but 
also  never  to  publish  any 
thing  more  on  simitar  subjects. 

Fully  impressed  with  these 
sentiments,  I hoped  and  conclu- 
ded that  my  Lectures  would  in 
future  be  regarded  only  as  pro- 
fessional writings,  and  be  re- 
ferred to  merely  by  medical 
readers.  The  copies  which 
have  gone  out  of  my  possession, 
from  the  time  when  the  sale 
was  discontinued  to  the  late 
decision  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, which  has  enabled  all 
who  may  choose  to  print  and 
publish  my  Lectures , have 
therefore  been  granted  only 
as  matter  of  favour  in  indi- 
vidual instances  to  profes- 
sional men,  particularly 
foreigners,  or  to  scienti- 
fic and  literary  characters. 

My  expectations  have  been 
disappointed  by  the  piratical 
act  of  a bookseller  in  the 
Strand,  named  Smith.  When 
q his  reprint  of  my  Lectures 


ing  on  my  knees  in  the  presence 
of  you,  most  eminent  and  most 
reverend  Lords  Cardinals  of  the 
Universal  Christian  Common- 
wealth, Inquisitors  General  a- 
gainst  heretical  depravity, 
having  before  my  eyes  the  Holy 
Gospels,  on  which  I now  lay  my 
hands,  swear  that  I have  always 
believed,  and  now  believe,  and, 
God  helping,  that  I shall  for 
the  future  always  believe  what- 
ever the  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Roman  Church  holds, 
preaches,  and  teaches.  But 
because  this  Holy  Office  had 
enjoined  me  by  precept,  entirely 
to  relinquish  the* false  dogma 
which  maintains  that  the  sun  is 
the  centre  of  the  world  and  im- 
moveable, and  that  the  earth  is 
not  the  centre,  and  moves;  not 
to  hold,  defend,  or  teach  by 
any  means,  or  by  writing,  the 
aforesaid  false  doctrine;  and 
after  it  had  been  notified  to 
me,  that  the  aforesaid  doctrine 
is  repugnant  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, I have  written  and  printed 
a book,  in  which  I treat  of  the 
asme  doctrine  already  condemned, 
and  adduce  reasons,  with  great 
efficacy,  in  favour  of  it,  not 
offering  any  solution  of  them; 
therefore  I have  been  adjudged 
and  vehemently  suspected  of 
heresy,  namely,  that  I main- 
tained and  believed  that  the 
sun  is  the  .centre  of  the  world, 
and  immovable,  and  that  the 
earth  is  not  the  centre,  and 
moves  . 

Therefore,  being  willing  to 
take  out  of  the  minds  of  your 
eminences,  and  of  every  Catho- 
lic Christian,  this  vehement 
suspicion  of  right  conceived  a - 
gainst  me,  I with  sincere  heart, 
and  f ai th  unfeigned  , abjure , ex- 
ecrate, and  detest,  the  above- 
said  errors  and  heresies,  and 
general ly  every 
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was  announced,  I adopted  the 
only  measure  which  could  enable 
rrie  to  continue  the  suppression 
of  the  work,  namely,  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
for  an  injunction  against  this 
person,  being  encouraged  by 
the  decided  favourable  opin- 
ions of  the  two  eminent  Coun- 
sel before  whom  the  case  was 
laid.  The  course  of  argument 
adopted  by  these  gentlemen, 
in  the  proceedings  which  en- 
sued, was  that  which  they  deem- 
ed best  calculated  to  attain 
my  object — the  permanent  sup- 
pression of  the  book.  It  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a re- 
newed statement,  or  defence, 
on  my  part,  of  opinions  which 
I had  already  withdrawn  from 
the  public,  and  the  continued 
suppression  of  which,  in  con- 
formity to  my  previous  ar- 
rangement, was  my  only  motive 
for  incurring  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  a Chancery  suit. 

As  to  the  charge  of  ir- 
reZigion , again  hinted  at  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  I beg 
to  repeat  what  I have  already 
expressed  in  my  letter  before 
alluded  to — that  I am  fully 
impressed  with  the  importance 
of  religion  and  morality  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind — that 
I .am  most jsensibZe  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing exoeZZenoies  of 
that  pure  reZigion  which  is 
unfolded  in  the  New  Testament; 
and  most  earnestly  desirous 
to  see  i ts  pure  spirit  uni- 
versal ly  diffused  and  acted 
on  . WM.  LAWRENCE  . 

Sir  R . C . Glynn,  bar t. 
President  of  Bride- 
wel 1 & Beth  1 em  , &c. 


other  error  and  sect  contrary  to 
the  above-said  Holy  Church; 
and  I swear  that  I will  never 
any  more  hereafter  say  or  assert j 
by  speech  or  writings  any  thing 
through  which  the  like  suspicion 
may  be  had  of  me;  but,  if  I 
shall  know  any  one  heretical, 
or  suspected  of  heresy,  I will 
denounce  him  to  this  Holy  Office . 
or  to  the  Inquisitor,  and  Or- 
dinary of  the  place  in  which  I 
shall  be.  I moreover  swear  and 
promise,  that  I will  fulfil  and 
observe  entirely  all  the  peni- 
tences which  have  been  imposed 
upon  me,  or  which  shall  be  im- 
posed by  this  Holy  Office.  But 
if  it  shall  happen  that  I shall 
go  contrary  (which  God  avert) 
to  any  of  my  words,  promises, 
protestations,  and  oaths,  I 
subject  myself  to  all  the  penal- 
ties and  punishments  which,  by 
the  holy  Canons,  and  other  Con- 
stitutions, general  and  particu- 
lar, have  been  enacted  and  pro- 
mulgated against  such  delin- 
qents.  So  help  me  God,  and  his 
holy  Gospels,  on  which  I now 
lay  my  hands . 

I,  the  aforesaid  Galileo 
Galilei,  have  abjured,  sworn, 
promised, -and  have  bound  my- 
self as  above,  and  in  the  fidel- 
ity of  those  with  my  own  hands, 
and  have  subscribed  to  this 
present  writing  of  my  abjura- 
tion, which  I have  recited  word 
by  word.  At  Rome,  in  the  Con- 
vent of  Minerva,  this  22d.  of 
June,  of  the  year  1633. 

I,  Galileo  Galilei,  have 
abjured  as  above,  with  my  own 
hand  . 


ERIC 


"Since  the  preceding  extracts  were  written  and  printed, 
we  have  recieved  the  following  letter  from  the  gentleman 

the  discussions  relative  to  Mr.  Lawrence., 
s tatement , ■ to  bo th  of 


who  originated 
a c comp  a n fed  by  a 


to  Mr 
which  we 


M 


a 


:iS 
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■■■03? 


■im 

'Mi 


'lli- 
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it  our  duty  to  give  place.  Our  readers,  and  the  publicat 
large,  feel  a lively  interest  on  the  question,  and,  having 
more  than  once  advocated  the  cause  of  Mr.  L.  as  apparently 
connected  with  the  right  of  free  enquiry  * it  seems  proper 
to  give  place  to  the  statement  of  the  opposite  party. 


SIR,  "Highbury  Park3  June  2t , 1822. 

You  have  been  imposed  upon  in  the  information  that  has  led 
to  y our  an imadvers i ons  upon  the  recent  conduct  of  certain 
governors  of  the  Royal  Hospitals  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlem, 
towards  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  surgeon.  As  the  individual  upon 
whom  the  onus  of  this  affair  has  now  fallen,  I claim  your 
attention  to  the  enclosed  statement,  and  appeal  to  your 
principles  of  justice  to  make  the  'amende  honorable ' as  to 
the  imputation  of  a 'vulgar  spirit  of  bigotry,1  &c. 

"Your  very  obedient  servant, 
"B.  BURGESS. 


O 

me 


"The  appointment  of  surgeon  to  these  Hospitals  is  not 
'honorary . ' A handsome  emolument  is  affixed  to  the  appoint- 
ment." 

Statement . 

"The  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Hospitals  of  Bridewell  and 
Bethlem,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1819,  published  a 
book,  of  which  book  more  need  not  be  said,  than  that  its 
aim  is  to  refute  the  Hunterian  Theory  of  Life,  to  revive 
the  hateful  and  almost  exploded  doctrines  of  Materialism, 
to  bring  the  sacred  writings  into  disrepute,  flatly  denying 
the  truth  of  some  parts  of  them,  and  thereby  to  destroy  all 
that  belongs  to  man,  beyond  his  prerogatives  as  'a  human 
animan.  1 

"At  the  election  court  of  April,  1819,  (all  the  officers 
upon  these  establishments  are  annually  elected  in  open  court,) 
at  the  instance  of  : two  governors  , both  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  , and  both  of  the  House  Committee  of  these  hospitals, 
the  surgeon  was  suspended  as  the  author  of  that  book.  Inter- 
cession was  made  for  him,  and  a letter  to  a governor  ((the 
treasurer  of  Guy  's  Hospi  tal ,)  was  read , and  entered  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings,  in  which  the  author  is  reported 
to  have  retracted  most  of  his  infidel  opinions,  and  had  entered 
in  to  a sol emn  pledge,  and  vol un  tary  obi i gati on  , to  s u p press 
and  prevent  the  circulation  of  his  book." 

Expressly  upon  these  grounds,  the  general  court  of  J un e , 

1 81 9 j thought  proper  to  re-i ns fate  the  surgeon  i n hi s off  ice . 

"At  the  election  court , h ol den  the  2d  of  Apr i 1 , 1 822 , 
neither  of  the  governors  who  had  taken  the  1 ead  in  this  affair 
was  present.1:  But  another  governor  stated , that  he  had  reasons 
to  believe  that  the  surgeon  had  v i ol a ted  h i spied g e , (as  above 
stated),  and  moved  his  suspension!  whi ch  mo ti on,  h a v i ng  been 
seconded  by  another  governor  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
meri  ts  of  the£  case , was  unanimously  carried  . " . 

"At  a general  court,  holder)  specially  upon  th  is  bus  i ness  , 
upon  the  26th  of  April,  the  conduct  of  the  suspended  officer , 
i n these  parti culars , was  i n his-  presence  ful Ty  i nves  ti gated : 
he.  was  - 'ch  arged  w i th  ic?  < '"-r 
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having  parted  with  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  copies  of 
this  pernicious  work,  subsequently  to  the  day  upon  which  he 
pledged  himself  to  the  governors  that  he  would  suppress  and 
prevent  the  circulation  thereof;  and,  being  put  upon  his  de- 
fence, he  confessed,  that; he  had  parted  with  "Four  hundred 
and  odd."  Upon  which  occasion  he  was,  with  as  much  consider- 
ation and  tenderness  as  possible,  but  virtually,  dismissed 
from  his  office  as  surgeon  to  these  hospitals. 

"Upon  the  8th  of  May,  inst.  a special  general  court. was 
held,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  recieving  the  report  of  the 
vacancy  thus  produced.  This  court,  however,  thought  proper , 
in  the  absence  of  every  governor  who  had  taken  any  lead  in 
the  affair,  to  carry  a resolution,  declaring  that  this  dis- 
missed officer  was  eligible  as  a candidate  to. supply  that  vary 
vacancy  which  his  misconduct  had  occasioned;  and,  * Oredat 
Judaeus  Apella*  ' at  a general  court  of  governors  holden  the 
next  day,  this  very  person  was.  elected  surgeon  of  the  Royal 
Hospitals  of  Bridewell  and  Bethlem!" 

You  mention  the  number  which  appeared  upon  the  ballot 
in  Mr.  Lawrence's  favour;  your  statement  is  not  quite  accurate, 
but  no  matter.  I assure  you,  first,  that  Mr.  Lawrence  owes 
his  election  to  the  "esprit  de  corps,"  which  induced  a most 
respectable  candidate  to  retire,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Lawrence  was 
pronounced  eligible  for  the  post:  and  secondly,  that  never 

did  so  few  governors  vote  upon  an  election,  when  half  the 
exertion  was  made  upon  the  canvass. 


Just  published , Price  2s.  6d.  by  the  same  Author , 

OBSERVATIONS  on  "LETTERS  to  a FRIEND,  on  the  EVIDENCES, 
PRINCIPLES,  and  DUTIES,  of  the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION:  by  Dr. 
OLINTHUS  GREGORY,  of  the  Mi  1 i tary  Academy  , Woolwich,"  In 
which,  the  Author  takes  upon  himself  to  say,  he  has  destroyed 
every  thing  called  Christian  Philosophy,  or  every  attempt  to 
mix  up  Phi Tosophy  wi th  the  Christian  or  any  other  Religion. 

The  Work  has  been  indicted  by  the  Vice  Society  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Wright  and  Hr;  John  Jones . It  was  a review  of 
t bei  third  edition  of  Dr.  Gregory's  Letters.  This  is  necessary 
to  be  known,  as  since  its  appearance  the  Doctor  has  announced 
a new  or  fourth  edition,  enlarged  and  corrected!  Corrections 
to  a second  edition  are  not  unusual,  but  corrections  to  a 
fourth  edition  of  a work,  seems  to  say,  that  some  new  lights 
must  have  broken  in  upon  the  author's  mind.  The  author  of 
the  "Observations,"  &c.  is  vain  enough  to  think  that  he  has 
both  shamed  and  illuminated  Dr.  Gregory  upon  many  subjects,  in 
his  Letters,  as  he  purposed  in  the  course  of  writing  the 
Obs  erva  ti  ons  . r V-.-;-' 

The  Letters  of  Dr . Gregory  were  sent  to  Mr.  Carl Tie  by  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Wait  of  Bristol.,  with  a sort  of.  c ha  11  enge  that 
Christianity  could  be  supported  upon  all  the  pr i nci pi es  of 
science,  and  that  this  had  been  done  in  those  Letters . The 
challenge  was  immediately  accepted , and  Parson  Wait  seems  to 
have  been  quite  satisfied  upon  the  matter,  as  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  him  since,  beyond  an  acknowledgment  of  the  recei pt  of 
a copy  of  the  answer,  and  a s i VI y denial  of  its  having  affected 
the  Letters  reviewed. 

ERIC 
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Inaugural  Address. 

William  C.  Larabee 

1031  ■ ' ' 

J.F.  Fairchild  & Son:  Cazenovia,  New  York  l 

"The  first,  great  object  of  a scientific  and  literary- education  is,  to  expand  • ; 

and  strengthen  the  intellect  - to  cultivate  and  improve  the  mind."  \ 

"The  second  object  of  a scientific  education  is,  to  give  the  student  a knowledge  I 

of  these  specific  principles,  on  which  his  particular  profession,  or  business, 
depends,  and  to  prepare  him  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  active  duties  of  - i 

life.  Many  students  confine .their  views  to  this  object  alone."  I 

"An  education  should  be  such  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  improvement,  ' j 

leaving  it  to  after  years  to  complete  the  structure.  The  object  is  not  j 

so  much  to  teach  a definite  amount  of  knowledge,  as  to  x.each  the  student  how  . i 

to  learn;  to  direct  his  wandering  feet  to  the  path  of  science;  to  show  him 
her  temple,  and  provide  him  with  the  means  of  making  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
place,  where  her  votaries  worship.  If  he  expects  to  finish  his  education 

in  a few  months,  the  foundation  must  be  slightly  laid,  and  the  superstructure  j 

of  exceedingly  small  dimensions."  j 

A good  discussion  of  aims  of  education,  curriculum,  influence  of  education  for  . 

society.  •/  ; ■ i. I 

Deve loping  an  enlightened  public  — good  presentation.  | 


1.  A gold  discussion  of  the  aims  of  education,  curriculum,  and  influence  of 

■ education  in  society.  -'p  .•.'•-V.'  J . :j. 

2.  It  is  remarkably  liberal  in  some  instances.  : fV.  j 

3.  Also  discusses  the  curriculum.  Generally  restates  what  others  of  the  time  ; i- 

have  said  about  natural  science,  history,  etc.  He  has  an  interesting  way 

• of  saying  it  again,  however . Pages  17-21.  - ■■;■ 

A»  Discussion  of  education  of  females  is  very  precise  and  lucid.  Pag'a  22.  • ; 

5.  Outlines  the  influence  of  education  and  religion  for  developing  an  enlightened  C^s-- •• 
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C AZENOVIA , DEC.  28TH,  1831. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir * " , . , , „ „ j „ 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  believing  that  your  Address  de- 
livered in  the  Chapel  on  the  10th  ult.  would,  if  published, 
have  a tendency  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  at  a late 
meeting  appointed  us,  a Committee,  to  solicit  a copy  for  pub- 
lication. We  do,  therefore,  respectfully  request  you,  as  soon 
as  convenient,  to  furnish  us  with  a copy  for  that  purpose. 

Most  respectfully  yours,  &c . 

GEO.  PECK, 

N . WRIGHT. 

Rev.  William  C.  Larrabee. 
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C AZENOVIA , JAN.  4TH , 1832. 
Gentlemen — The  Address,  of  w/hich  you  request  a copy 
written,  without  the  remotest  idea  of  publication, 

of  other  engagements;  but  it 
would  be.  of  any  service  to  the 
cause  of  Education,  or  promote,  in  any  way,  the  interest  of 
flourishing  Seminary  of  which  you  and  your  associates 


most  embarrassing  pressure 
think  that  its  publication 


the 

are  guardians,  I will  not 


wi thol d it. 

I am  , gent! emen , 

With  much  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant: 
W.  C.  LARRABEE. 


Rev.  George  Peak*  \ Commi ttee  . 
Dr.  Rewell  Wright J 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 
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Education  is  a very  comprehensive  term.  It  includes 
the  whole  course  of  physical , moral , r el  i g i ous  , and  scientific 
instruction  and  discipline.  Its  power  is  exerted  b°£h  on  the 
body  and  the  mind .Physical  education  consists  in  that  sys- 
tem of  corporeal  discipline,  by  which  the  powers  of  the^body 
are  brought  to  perfection,  and  its  faculties  fully  developed, 
and  by  which  we  acquire  vigor  and  health,  with  a constitution 
suited  to  the  active  business  of  life.  This  is  best  promoted 
in  early  life,  by  free  indulgence  in  the  unrestrained  sports, 
and  innocent  amusements  of  childhood.  The  constitution 
is  mu  chi n j u red  by  r es  trai nt,  and  especially  by  want  ot  ex  - 
ercise  in  the  open  air.  When  you  see  your  little  boy,  a ter 
the  summer  shower,  wading  in. the  new  made  water  pond,  or 
exposing  himself  to  the  frosts  of  autumn,  or  in  winter 
erecting  his  snow  forts , regardless  of  the  cold,  or  in  spring 
skipping  over  the  hills  with  the  young  lambs,  he  is  uncon- 
sciously acquiring  hardiness  and  vigor  of  cpn.sti -cut i ion  , in- 
creasing the  acti v i ty  of  his  limbs,  and  preparing  himself  for 

the  labors  and  toils  of  life.  ..  T n y.-FA 

The  moral  education  must  be  commenced  in  early  lire. 


That  system 


of  instruction  and  discipline,  which  gives  us  a 
sensitive  knowledge  of  the  distinction  between  r i ght  ana 
wrong;  which  fixes  in  the  mind,  a sacred  regard  for  the  .. 
i mmu table  pr  i n ci pi  es  of  truth , justice,  and  moral  i ntegri ty 
and  wh i ch  erects  i n the  soul  a strong  fo  r 1 1 f 1 c a 1 1 on  a 9 a ins 


irregular  and  vicious  habits,  can  never  be  successfully  com- 
menced, after  an  individual  is  old  enough  to  be  brought 
under  the  influence  of  our  higher  seminaries.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  moral  character  must  be  laid  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  watchful  parent.  The  affectionate™  yet  keen 
eye  of  the  mother  mustfc  detect  in  the  cradle  the  propensities 
which  need  restraint,  and  discover  the  various  develope- 
ments  of  the  disposition.  It  is  too  late  to  reform  a child, 
when  he  is  old  enough  to  enter  an  academy  or  college. 

The  moral  character  has,  by  this  time,  become  s<o  firmly 
established,  tfoat  material . changes  in  the  habits  cannot  be 
expected.  In  seminaries  like,  this,  it  remains  for  us  to 
strengthen  good  principles,  to  encourage  good  habits,  and 
to  preserve  the  morals;  but  not  to  refoirm  such  students,  as 
are  decidedly  vicious.  However  judicious  the  regulations 
of  an  i ns ti tuti on  may  be,  the  immoral  student  will  find  means 
to  evade  them:  his  vicious  habits  will  be  strengthened  and 

mu  ti plied  by  intercourse  with  others  like  hi&self,  and  his 
example  and  influence  will  be  pernicious  to  the.  interests  of 
the  institution.  iWe  would  hold  out  the  encour^ement , 
that  all,  who  are  uras-Ler  the  influence  of  good  nroral  princi- 
ples, shall'  not  only  be  preserved  from  the  influence  of  vice, 
but  be  made  better,  by  their  residence  with  us.  In  order  to 
this,  however,  we  must  never  afford  an  asylum  for  the  vi- 
cious and  corrupt.  Sooner  would  I admit  a stua-ent  infected 
with  the  most  malignant  contagion,  than  one  of  corrupt 
moral  principles,  and  vicious  habits.  The  former  would 
only  endanger  the  body;  the  latter  would  destroy  both  body 
and  soul  together. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  literary  institutions  with 
which  our  country  abounds,  none  exercises  a more  important 
influence,  than  such  as  this,  over  whose  interests  I have 
been  called  to  preside.  To  this  Semi n ary , hundreds  of  youth 
of  both  sexes  annually  resort,  not  only  to  commence,  but,  in 
most  instances,  to  finish  their  studies  in  the  higher  branches 
of  education.  A few  of  them  go  from  this  institution  to  the 
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university,  but  by  far  the  greater  part,  after  naving  flone 
through  the  usual  course  of  study  here,  enter  upon  that  defi- 
nite course  immediately  connected  with  the  learned  profes- 
sions, or  engage  in  the  several  employments  of  industry 
aaa  enterprise,  for  which  their  education  has  prepared  them. 

Being  about  to  enter  upon  thee  duties  of  ±he  station  to 
which  1 have  been  appointed,  I irrtend  to  give  you  some  of 
mv  views,  with  regard  to  the  objects  to  be  acooimpl  vs  hed  by 
seminaries  like  this,  and  the  course  of  study  end  discipline 
n e c e ssary  to  oromote  the  best  i nupr  o v erne  n t of  our  p^uiip  i I s . 

The  first  great  object  of  a.  scientific  efd  1 i terary  edu  ca 
tion  is,  to  expand  and  strengthen  the  intellect— to  cultivate 
and  improve  the  mind.  This  object  is  not  always  kept  in 
view.  Many,  in  a course  of  instruction,  have  respect  only 
to  those  studies,  which  give  a superficial  knowledge  of  a 
few  subjects  connected  with  some  particular  business  or 
profession.  Many  a student  is  satisfied  with  a mechanical 
knowledge  of  those  sciences  indispenably  necessary  to 
transact  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  If  we  would  encour- 
age him  to  follow  up  the  stream  of  science  ir  its  fountain 
head,  and  from  thence  trace,  through  all  therr  meandering 
courses,  the  thousand  rivulets  which  issue  from  it,  he  meets 
us  with  the  question.  What  use  will  it  be  to  ma?  Is  it  of 
no  importance  to  you,  by  a course  of  stiidgous  discipline,  to 
acquire  command  over  your  own  mind,  so  as  to  bring  it 
to  bear  on  any  subject  you  please?  Will  it  be  of  no  use  o 
you  to  develope  the  resources  of  the  mind,  to  bring  its  pow- 
ers to  maturity,  and  to  make  it  what  i t— w as-,  da  signed  to  be, 
the. greatest,  the  noblest  wofck  of  God?  Who  has  measured 
the;  extent  of  the* powers  of  the  human  mind?  Who  knows 
the  force  and  energy  of  its  operations?  Follow  it  in  its 
bold  anddaring  flights:  see  it  bringing  theheavens  down 

to  the  earth,  and  subjecting  to  its  examination  planets,  and 
suns,  and  systems  of  worlds  of  endless  variety.  Escaping 
from  its  earthly  home,  it  darts  away  beyond  the  borders  ot 
our  own  world,  to  the  distant  regions  of  space,  where  Saturn, 
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tte  exiled  monarch,  r.1  gns  ov er  h 1*  . .ttend.nt  "0J»rth. 

distant  Herschel  pursues  has  «®1^|i|!nSr111  iant  rays  upon 
•fixed  stars  from  age  to  age  P The  powerfUl  mind 

the  worlds  which  revolve  a laws  ■'•over  the  earth,  the 

af  .Sewton  extends  its  ^ev  D mind  is 

sun,  and  wandering  comet.  T °he  world  of  men, rand  often 

Glare  extensive  and  lasting  control,  than  aver  was 

mere  effective  and  powerfu  h Alexander  conquer- 

the  sceptre  of  the  mightiest  dead,  than  the  subdued 

ed  the:world;  but  no  soon  mpr  state  But  Aristotle,  his 
nations  returned  to  their  former  state . Bu^erd  sed  un- 
preceptor, by  the  mere  ^ ons  0f  meP  f0r  sixteen  centu- 

1 i mi  ted  control  over  the  opinions  of  me.  tor  char1es  the 

rtes.  All  the  projects  and  plans  ot  conqu  in  his 

SS;.tK"tlSf*,d.  wan^in  SS’SSKS  £°ni  Sf  llf.  a 


Giant 


uther,  a man  in  

mind,  commenced  the  Reformation. 


At  his  word,  as 

if  by  magic  touchihth®_"?«  * of°Shisrm?ndtwas°stampedPon 
thousand  years.  The  ’”Pr®“1"nce  5, " i be  felt,  till  the 
the  reformation,  and  his  in  shall  consummate  his  labors. 

glories  of  the  mil  lenn1  a’?3 and  arandeur  perish.  The  tro- 
The  works  of  human  art  and  sranaeu  ^ d ancl 

, h i es  and  monuments  of  to  dust;  but  the  im- 

edifices  of  antiquity,  hav  remain  The  land  of  Eneas, 

perishable  works  of  mind  Peen  hidden  in  obliv- 

with  its  Kanthus  and  Ida,  would  n plains  0f  Troy  would 

ion,  and  the  heroes  who  fought  on  the  pi  f te  be-en  ren- 

have  been  forgotten,  had  not  their  Tame  a he  Grecian 

dered  imperishable  by  the  pow  hills,  Tempean  vales, 

bard.  Greece,  wi th.  her  P arna  Cities  and  brave  souls, 
and  Arcadian  groves,  her  warlike  cities  the  eagle 

would  scarcely  have  been  known  to  “?*.°ations  0f  her  philoso 

pherst  and^the^  thrill  i ng  energy  of  her  orators,  Virgil^Ci- 
^o^mak^thei  r*  country  SKEbSSS!1  th^  Caelar  , wi  th  all 
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jituSrsssrti/BHtiSs^^rS’ih.n’hSJ!  ee™  -“"thS 
5?,,5Sti,rino0."ie;?dc.5!;opiJ 

tn  be  read  and  admired,  and  to  recall  the  tast  g 

ages  of  other  times.  And  the  time  may  C0IJ? ’rlwfJenrl^? 
monument  on  Bunker's  Hill  shall  have  crumb  e o t, 
and  even  the  "Father  of  his  country"  be  all  but 
whilp  the  ohi 1 osophical  trophies  of  Franklin,  and  the  int  1 

l:S5uSlv;°tneHCt  1 

still  remain,  more  imperishable  than  marble  or  granite,  to 

tGl1  ^fwouldeSrwennSforhus  Tccas  i onal  ly  * to  cast  our  eyes  on 

the  monuments  and  trophies  of  the t^stimul atH  us  toHnter-*" 

pr i se?W  It  fsasaidyofeThem?stocles,  that  after  the  celebrated 

battle  of  Marathon,  being  asked  by  rnph  vHi^Mi  l ti  a- 

his  apparent  sol i ci tude , he  answered,  the  trophy  of  ni  ti 

-he-S51nn:;t  the  rntsisstss? 

Hired!  SiSht  so  stimulate  the  youth  of  this  Seminary,  as  to 
which  we  have  alluded  .• Many  a mind  that  now  pas.es  tor 

pen  etHt^more6  keenly  into  thePmJs  ter  i ous°opera  ti  ons  of  na- 
ture than  Newton,  or  soar  higher  among  the  lightnings  o 

heaven  than  Franklin  the  human  mind,  without 

ESthe^:  "'the^embry qU ph i 1 osopher^ ' poet°r and 
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orator,  may  be  concealed  in  many  an  uncultivated  and 
awkward  student.  In  apparently  the  coldest  breast,  and 
dullest  head,  there  is  a spark  of  intellectual  fire,  which, 
if  we  can  by  some  fortunate  collision  bring  it  out,  may  be 
kindled  up  to  a great  flame.  There  is  a very  common  and 
fatal  error  respecting  this  subject.  We  usually  ascribe  all 
th«  success  of  great  minds  to  the  influence  of  a certain  in- 
tangible, invisible,  indescribable  agent,  which  we  call 
genius.  An  intimate  acquaintance,  however,  with  the 
character  of  those,  who  have,  in  every  age,  shone  as  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude,  and  a minute  knowledge  of  their 
history,  would  convince  us,  that  what  Newton  said  of  him- 
self was  true  of  others;  that  their  success  depended,  not  on 
any  special  genius  which  nature  had  given  them  above 
other  men,  but  on  mental  discipline,  and  persevering  indus- 
try. Every  thing  depends  on  the  proper  developement  of 
the  faculties,  and  discipline  of  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

The  strongest  powers  can  avail  nothing  without  proper  dis- 
c i p 1 i n e — the  weakest,  with  such  discipline,  may  accomplish 
the  noblest  efforts.  Should  naturegive  us  the  body  of  a 
giant,  without  exercise  and  discipline,  our  limbs  would 
always  retain  the  weakness  of  infancy.  Just  so  it  would 
be  with  the  mind.  It  is  necessary  to  subject  it  to  such  a 
course  of  study,  as  shall  bring  to  maturity  its  noble  powers, 
and  give  it  energy  sufficient  to  keep  its  faculites  in  con- 
stant operation . 

The  second  object  of  a scientific  education  is,  to  give 
the  student  a knowledge  of  those  specific  principles,  on 
which  his  particular  profession,  or  business,  depends,  and 
to  prepare  him  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  active  duties 
of  life.  Many  students  confine  their  views  to  this  object 
alone.  In  deciding  upon  their  course  of  study,  they  inquire, 
not  what  will  strengthen,  invigorate,  arid  refine  the  mind, 
and  secure  to  them  the  pure  pleasures  of  taste.,  and  open  an 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  intellectual  enjoyment;  but  what 
will  help  them  keep  their  accounts  and  make  money.  But 
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this  object  they  too  often  the*1  course  * of  instruction 

^hnuid  be  * such  as  to  combine  these  great  objects,  and 
equal  lyb  promote  both  . These  objects  are  H t/uc- 

and  should  never  be  septate  . |r^der  such  a system  of 

tion  consists  in  bringing  the  LDr0ve the  mind,  refine  the 

tSti/naVil51PhlS  that  In' order*1  to  effect 

be  available  in  the  business  scenes  of  ue.  inQn  and  course 

o^Ss?udyPshould  be3of  l’p?Sctjcll  nature  Mere  theory,  un- 

THeTovlsTo  SSlld  cast?esainatthreaai?.  'it  requ  1. res  ..  »»««■ 
mon power  of  intellect  to  construct “ihe 

This  visionary  di s pos l tl0n  ^ ri ve  at  every  scientific 

student  should  be  accustomed  to  arrive  at  v y-  exper- 

principle  the  examination  o^facts,  unt1f 

Jr"has  seen'the  necessity-  for  It , .•»-ntheB;^S*  thL"  «ns  tlSt” 
^TccSs^mertrexamlne  IheToundation  on  -hlc^h.  ^ 
builds,  h1s  .1"teyifit“plu“eSa'practical  habit  of  prudent 
i nves tigati on^whi ch  will  give  foundation  and  stability  to 

MS  enoJrPorfiSthSe  greatest  J^iciencles  in  the  minds  of  most 
Une  ot  z 9 , . They  are  too  mechanical. 

CtS&h:v^ 

thing  be  ready  ut  their  nanc,  an  J f 5usiness. 

lStt^acfth^kinarsitSa;^n  ^'p-ents  a new  aspect, 
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where  their  previous  rules  of  conduct  will  not  apply,  and 
thev  are  i turned  i a tel  y at  a stand.  They  appear  to  be  desti 
tute  of  the  power  of  exercising  that  invention  > ."^defect 

change  of  circumstances  always  requires.  Th  d a 

J?  i ns truct i on* has  * beenV- to' f ur  ni shV the  student  with  a set  of 
rules  ready  made  for  application  to  any  case,  that  migh 
occur  In  arithmetic,  and  the  higher  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, the  rule  was  first  given,  and 
solve  the  question  by  it.  Under  this 
problem  a little  different  from  those 
he  knew  not  what  to  do  with  it.  Thi 
yet  entirely  done  away.  Many  of  our 


Ulico  Wl  HI  M ~ 

the  student  required  to 
system,  if  he  found  a 
he  had  already  solved, 
absurd  system  is  not 
text  books  are  defec- 


five.  Some  are  made  up  of  abridgements,  and  detached  por- 
I1.*  * 4.hp  authors  qivinq  the  student  little  iaea  ot  trie  - uu 

ie?t  The  ready  «de  questions,  which  accompany  most  of 

of  them  have  a bad  effect.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 

mind,  and  to  make  it  a mere  machine  The  only  corre, ct 

and  efficient  system  consists  in  leading  the  stuaeni.  Dy  « _r, 

5icv:BSnsnuopu.i!:duh5:’otB.  , bear. 

together  "l^aft^' "orS  f S^h  im^el  ?>Sl  el ’f  or  whatever  he  wishes 
to  practice.  This  makes  him  think  and  reason  for 
Mmseln  aSS  C^ngs  into  action  and  constant  exercrse  the  l n- 

V6nt^ Another ’ defect^ i nh the1 men ta 1 habits  of  most  men  is  a want 
they  havePto  rely  for  success  on  their  own  resources.  A 
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thnrouah  system  of  disciplinary  instruction  would  correct 
this  defect.  No  man  can  become  learned  without  acquiring 
a habit  of  perseverance . The  history  of  men  of  is  9 .. 

ed  attainments  would  present  a picture  aPcharac- 

persevering  energy,  and  laborious  research.  Such  of  infinite 

ter  for  every  scholar  shoul  d acqu ire.  ^I^wiV ^"’fjd 

toPtheteChabits!”th"  course  of  instruction  should  embrace 
those  sciences,  which  require  labor , thought  and  patience. 


furnished  with  ail  means  necessary 


to^Dursue  M s Judies'  to  a3vanT^,"care>ould  be  taken 
keep  from  him  those  helps,  which  are  des  igned  to  t 

the? trouble  of  thinking.  It  is  of  no  injury  to  the  student, 

circumstances  require  him  to  depend  . “B?"  hl  t iml°haseS 

for  oecuniary  means  to  pursue  his  studies.  Th 

qonePbJ  when  a classical  education  could  be  acquired  only 

by  the^weal  thy  . Any  young  gentleman,  if  he  'JJJ1  lhe  advan-ta- '' 

ges ^ of 1 a3ft ni shedPeducati on and3 the  rel  iance  on  personal  ex 
erti on  and  enterprise  will  give  him  habits  of  economy  and 
self-dependence,  which  he  will  carry  with  him  through  life. 
But  while  we  endeavor  to  inspire  our  PjjPi1!  ^ith  co 

b^personal  Gexerti  on^become0  learned  55r<l?SS?nS5TShSK 
shouldSguard  them  against  vanity,  Pf -^^pretensions , 

entering  on  the* threshold  of 


if 


bombas  tic  di spl ay . It  is 
i ty  of  some,  who  are  just 
They  fancy  that  they  have 
nif Went  temple,  while  as 


we 

and 

van- 

science 


seen  all  the  interior  of  the  mag- 
yet  they  have  scarcely  looked  into 

one  apartment.  An  extended  and  “u95n5°^||o?esS  the7 

generally  cures  this  vain  affectation,  and  restores  tne 

healthy  spiri  ‘."J  nSn^draugKl^iStixi  cate  therein, 

A man"of^soundkl  earning'wilVneve^put  con*  airs  of  artificia, 

dignity,  nor  assume  an  importance  for  which  nature  never 
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desianed  him.  It  is  not  the  legitimate  design  of  science  to 
manufacture  fops  and  dandies,  but  to  make  plain,  common 
sense,  practical  man.  The  more  knowledge  a man  acquires, 
the  more  unaffected,  and  unassuming  he  is  He  a see rt a ns 
that  true  greatness  consists  not  in  a stiff  unnatural  dig  l y, 
nor  a dictatorial  bearing  towards  his  fe11°w  men* 

It  sometimes  happens  that  one  may  have  been  to  the 
mon  schools  for  years,  and  perhaps  sent  to  the  academy 
several  quarters,  without  any  visible  improvement.  ^jis  ,, 

mind  is  in  no  better  state  than  it  was  years  ago,  and  after 
the  time  he  has  spent,  he  has  not  acquired  command  of  suffi- 
cient practical  knowledge  to  transact  the  ordinary  business 
fnr  which  he  has  been  educated.  After  having  cyphered 
'tSJo^gh^the aHthmetic,  he  is  unable  to  go  through  the  simple 
calculations  constantly  occurring  in  business.  He  may  have 


studied  Murray's,  or  some  other  author's  grammar  through 


to 


three  times  a year,  for  seven  years,  and  yet  not  be  able 
write  a page  without  committing  numerous  grammatical  er 
rors  He  may  have  studied  a whole  bock  on  Surveying,  an 

be  unable  to  calculate  the  area. of  your  garden.  These 
results  generally  arise  from  the  injudicious  order,  in  wh 
studies  are  commenced,  and  the  defective  manner,  in  whic 
thev  are  Drosecuted.  The  child  is  frequently  put  upon  the 
study  of  some  branches,  before  his  mind  is  sufficiently  ma- 
tured to  comprehend  their  nature  or  use.  He  is  required  to 
commit  words  without  understanding  their  meaning.  It  is 
customary  in  many  places  to  have  children  commence  Eng 
lish  Grammar,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  read  with  tolerable 
fluency.  Now  this  should  never  be  introduced  among  the 
first  studies  in  a course  of  education.  In  order  to  pursu 
rcssful 1 v the  study  of  English  Grammar,  we  must  have  that 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  1 anguage , wh ich  can  only  be 
a^auired  by  an  acquaintance  withstandard  authors.  It 
i s' therefore"? oll.y  to  suppose  a child,  scarce  able  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  half  the  sentences  he  reads,  prepared  to 
enter  on  the  study  of  grammar.  Such  a course  is  not  only 
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useless,  but  injurious.  Whenever  one  is  required  to  commit, 
over  and  over  again,  what  he  does  not  understand,  he  becomes 
fatigued  with  it,  and  acquires  such  a dislike,  as  utterly  pre- 
vents his  ever  afterwards  attending  to  it  with  pleasure  or  pro 
fit.  We  should  always  commence  our  course  with  such  branches 
as  we  can  make  the  pupil  fully  understand,  and  reserve  for 
the  last  those  which  require  more  maturity  of  mind. 

Our  system  of  education  should  be  such  as  to  develope  as 
equally  as  possible  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  If  any  fac 
u 1 ty  be  exercised  to  the  neglect  of  others,  the  mind  will 
lose  its  beautiful  symmetry  and  proportion.  We  have  seen 
men  well  skilled  in  their  particular  professions,  but  ignorant 
of  every  thing  else.  We  sometimes  meet  those,  who  are 
deeply  versed  in  the  divinity  of  the  day;  skilled  in  all  the 
subtle  distinctions  of  metaphysics,  and  nice  questions  of  po- 
lemic theology,  but  unacquainted  with  the  most  important 
branches  of  science;  destitute  of  literary  taste;  totally  de- 
ficient in  general  information,  and  scarcely  able  to  write  in- 
telligible English.  In  such  cases  education  has  been  exceed- 
ingly defective.  Exclusive  attention  to  any  subject  is  never 
calculated  to  improve  the  mind,  or  prepare  one  for  the 
duties  of  life.  The  energies  of  the  mind  being  concentrated 
on  one  subject,  the  c+.udent  loses  his  interest  in  others  equal 
ly  important.  The  mathematician  throws  aside  the  inimita- 
ble poem  of  Milton  because  it  proves  nothing..  The  classi- 
cal scholar,  while  he  turns  over  the  records  of  antiquity,  and 
becomes  familiar  with  the  history  and  manners  of  past  ages, 
knows  little  of  the  character  or  men  of  his  own  times.  Thus, 
when  he  has  finished  the  regular  course  of  his  education,  he 
is  some  centuries  behind  the  spirit  of  his  own  times,  and 
knows  little  more  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  world, 
while  he  was  immured  among  his  books,  than  Rip  Van  Winkle 
did,  of  what  occurred  while  he  was  asleep  on  the  mountain. 
Every  student,  whatever  may  be  his  intended  pursuits,  should 
acquire  a fund  of  general  information,  and  by  all  means 
keep  up  with  the  spirit,  and  be  familiar  with  the 
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events  of  his  own  times.  And  if  he  intends  by  his  education 
to  render  himself  successful  in  the  practice  of  a profession, 
and  useful  to  society,  he  must  not  neglect  the  study  of  hu- 
man nature.  ... 

"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man — 
a study,  which  literary  men  ore  too  apt  to  neglect.  This  im- 
portant knowledge  is  acquired,  not  from  books,  but  from  ac- 
tual observation  of  the  human  character.  If  we  wish  to  be 
influential  and  useful,  especially  if  we  are  to  go  out  into 
the  world  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,  to  persuade  men  to  be 
Christians,  we  must  not  forget  the  tas te,  f eel i ngs  and  prejudices 
of  the  great  body  of  mankind.  We  must  have  sympathies  in 
common  with  them,  and  know  how  to  approach  the  heart.  It 
is  a notorious  fact,  that  many,  who  enter  the  gospel  min- 
is  try 5 after  having  completed  a full  course  of  study  at  ^ e 
academy,  college,  and  theological  school,  and  whose  talents 
cannot  be  considered  of  the  inferior  order,  frequentlyprove 
less  successful  in  their  calling,  than  others,  whose  education 
has  been  exceedingly  small.  It  is  partly  on  this  account, 
that  some  denominations  have  entertained  prejudices  against 
a liberal  education.  But  the  reason  why  so  many,  in  this 
manner,  fail  of  success,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
science  The  cause  lies  in  circumstances,  which  may,  and 
ought  to  be  avoided.  During  the  many  years,  which  the 
theological  student  spends  in  studies  preparatory  to  the  du- 
ties  of  his  profession,  he  is  genera,  .y  secluded  from  that  kina 
of  society,  among  whom  his  future  labors  are  to  be  employ- 
ed . When  he  comes  forth  among  the  people,  his  habits  and 
notions  are  generally  all  at  variance  with  t»e  pi ai n , s impl e , 
eve ry  — d ay  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  He 
moves  in  an  orbit  to  which  they  are  not  accustomed.  His  dis- 
courses are  apt  to  be  dry,  dull,  and  uninteresting.  They  may 
be  learned,  but  they  are  on  subjects  which  the  people  care 
little  about.  His  labors  of  course  are  unprofitable.  Not 
knowing  enough  of  human  nature  to  detect  the  true  source 
of  his  failure,  he  sometimes  censures  his  people  for  lndifter- 
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ence  and  stupidity.  Far  different  would  be  his  success,  if 
to  the  liberal  sciences  he  would  add  that  know ledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  the  unlettered  messenger  of  Him,  who 
called  fishermen  and  carpenters  to  preach  the  gospel,  often 
carries  with  him  from  the  plough  or  the  mechanic's  shop. 

I exceedingly  regret,  that  for  these  and  similar  reasons, 
prejudices,  deeply  rooted  and  strong,  have  existed,  and  do 
still  exist,  among  some  of  the  most  worthy  and  pious  mem- 
bers of  that  branch  of  the  great  Christian  family,  with  which 
I have  the  honor  and  happiness  to  be  associated.  I would, 
as  much  as  they  can,  disapprove  of  having  our  young  men 
spend  several  years  in  studying  what  is  usually  called  theol- 
ogy at  a school.  This  is  not  according  to  the  economy,  nor 
spirit  of  our  religious  institutions.  As  soon  as  they  have  ob- 
tained a good  scientific  education,  and  have  acquired  disci- 
pline and  maturity  of  mind,  let  them  go  out  into  the  world, 
trusting  to  their  own  industry,  and  studious  habits,  to  acquire 
what  additional  knowledge  they  may  need.  Theological  knowl- 
edge acquired  in  this  manner  will  be  of  a practical  na- 
ture, suited  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  labor.  But  no  one,  at  this  age  of  the  world, 
should  take  upon  him  the  responsible  duty  of  teaching  the 
people,  until  he  has  made  use  of  all  the  means  providence 
has  put  in  his  power,  to  cultivate  his  mind,=;and  lay  a good 
foundation  for  future  improvement. 

Our  system  of  instruction  should  be  such,  as  not  only  to 
give  the  student  knowledge,  but  to  accustom  him  to  commu- 
nicate it*  The  most  of  scholars,  at  our  academic  institutions, 
are  inclined  to  commit,  and  recite  the  words , instead  of  mak- 
ing themselves  masters  of  the  ■ideas 3 of  the  author  they  study. 
We  should  take  especial  pains  to  have  them  acquire  the  hab- 
it of  learning  thoughts 3 and  facts , rather  than  words.  They 
should  be  required  to  communicate  what  they  learn  in  their 
own  natural  style.  Words  are  soon  forgotten,  and  if  they 
depend  on  the  memory  for  the  preservation  of  their  learning, 
they  may  find  themselves  in  the  situation  of  the  German  stu- 
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dent,  who  had  been  for  several  years  attending  the  lectures 
of  the  celebrated  professors  at  the  university,  and  had  tak- 
en notes  of  what  he  heard.  His  note  book  contained  all  his 
knowledge,  the  fruit  of  many  years,  and  much  expense.  On 
his  way  home,  after  having  finished  his  studies,  by  some  ac- 
cident he  lost  his  notes,  and  with  them  all  his  education. — 

What  could  he  do?  He  went  directly  back  to  the  univer- 
sity, stayed  over  again  the  usual  number  of  years,  and  pro- 
vided himself  with  another  book  of  notes.  We  would  have 
the  notes  deposited  where  they  could  not  be  so  easily  lost. 

Let  the  principles  of  what  is  learned  be  indelibly  written  in 
the  mind.  Let  them  become  a part  of  the  mind.  Let  them 
be  entwined  with  its  constitution,  grow  with  its  growth,  and 
strengthen  with  its  strength,  and  their  benefits  will  be  as 
durable  as  the  mind  itself. 

An  education  should  be  such  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
improvement,  leaving  it  to  after  years  to  complete  the  struc- 
ture. The  object  is  not  so  much  to  teach  a definite  amount 
of  knowledge,  as  to  teach  the  student  how  to  learn;  to  di- 
rect his  wandering  feet  to  the  path  of  science;  to  show  him 
her  temple,  and  provide  him  with  the  means  of  making  his 
pilgrimage  to  the  place,  where  her  votaries  worship.  If  he 
expects  to  finish  his  education  in  a few  months,  the  founda- 
tion must  be  slightly  laid,  and  the  superstructure  of  exceed- 
inglysmalldimensions. 

It  will  not  be  expected  of  me,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
specify  all  the  studies  necessary  to  complete  a course.  There 
are  some,  however,  which  demand  a passing  notice.  The 
public  mind  is  much  agitated,  at  the  present  d ay  , res pect i ng 
the  utility  and  expediency  of  studying  the  ancient  languages. 
There  are  however  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  study, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  no  substitute.  It  gives  the  mind 
a discerning,  patient,  critical  habit.  It  has  a refining  effect 
on  the  taste  and  feelings.  It  introduces  us  to  the  ancient 
world;  makes  us  familiar  with  the  laws,  customs,  and  pecu- 
liar habits  of  former  times,  and  acquaints  us  with  those  great 
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spirits,  who  lived  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  derives  ad- 
ditional importance  from  the  connection  these  language: s 
have  with  our  own.  The  greatest  part  of  our  words  are 
rived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek.  These  Latin  and  Greek 
roots  are  so  combined  and  compounded,  as  to  compel  the 
mprp  Fnalish  scholar  to  have  constant  recourse  to  a diction 
arv  which  at  best  gives  but  an  indefinite  idea  of  the  meaning 
Swords  A good  knowledge  of  the  Latin  relieves  us  from 
the  laborious  task  of  pondering  over  the  leaves  of  a dictiona 
rv  bv  qivinq  us,  at  first  view,  from  the  composition  of  the 
word,  a9cl ear  idea  of  its  meaning.  Yet  all  the  exped,- 

ency'of  studying  these  languages  must  be  decided  by  the 
r i rrums  tances  of  the  student.  ,-  ■* 

The  various  branches  of  mathematics  have  a p0W^Ii!!- 
fluence  in  imparting  method  and  exactness  to  the  op  . , 

of  the  mind,  and  in  fixing  a habit  of  rejecting,  in  our  style 
of  thinking,  speaking,  and  writing,  all  irrelevancy, 
course  of  mathematical  study  usually  pursued  in  our  semi- 
naries  and  colleges,  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  it  might  be,  to 
the  wants  of  the  community.  We  need  a cone i s e , i nduc tiv 
svstem  including  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonomet  y, 
the  application  of  these  sciences  to  surveying,  navigation 
projections,  'levelling,  and  all  other  practical  arts,  which 

the  improvements  of  the  present  age  may  ment  an(j[ 

Natural  science  opens  an  extensive  field  of  amusement  a 
■instruction  One  engaged  in  the  common  occupations  of  lire 
mafSerive  constant  improvement,  by  observing  the  natural 
operations  oonti nual ly'goi ng  on  around  him.  He  may  draw 
instruction  from  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  ai 
the  waters;  from  the  vegetable,  animal  , and  m inera  - 

tinn  He  mav  see  the  application  of  scientific  principles  in 
^,°enplanetasyit  springsPEp,  puts  forth  its  branches,  expand 
its  flowers,  ripens  its  seed,  and  at  last  dies,  and  is  resoiveu 

into  its  constituent  principles.  The  change  offs^f°j]!r  *and 
rain  the  hail,  the  frost,  the  snow,  the  roar  of  thunder,  and 
the  blaze  of  lightning,  are  all  sources  of  instruction  to  the 
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observing  mind.  The  student  of  nature  sees  beautiful  forms 
and  figures,  where  others  see  only  rugged  masses,  and  shape- 
less stones  . 

There  is  one  branch  of  natural  science,  which  has  never 
yet  received  that  general  attention  it  richly  deserves.  I re- 
fer to  natural  history.  We  idly  gaze  at  the  beautiful  butter- 
fly of  summer,  without  inquiring  any  thing  of  its  interesting 
and  singular  history.  The  myriads  of  animated  beings  which 
sport  in  the  air,  and  on  the  earth,  in  a summer's  day,  would 
all  be  sources  of  amusement  and  instruction,  could  we  but 
study  their  curious  constitution  and  habits.  The  history  of 
birds  and  various  classes  of  animals  is  highly  interesting,  and 
affords  some  of  the  most  striking  exhibitions  of  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  Great  Creator. 

As  a branch  of  natural  history,  I would  introduce,  in  a 
course  of  study,  the  anatomical  structure,  and  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  human  body.  The  human  system  is  one  of 
thefmost  interesting  objects  of  study.  Here  is  exhibited  the 
masterly  wisdom  of  the  God  of  nature.  Here  are  splendidly 
illustrated  the  most  important  principles  of  natural  philoso- 
phy and  chemistry.  Here  may  by  seen  a more  curious  ma- 
chine than  imagination  ever  conceived,  regularly  perform- 
ing the  most  difficult  and  complicated  operations,  and  kept 
in  motion  by  an  influence,  which  no  philosopher  can  explain. 

The  student  should  not  be  ignorant  of  the  constitution,  laws 
and  operations  of  the  human  mind.  Intellectual  philosophy  may 
be  made,  when  properly  studied,  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
interesting  subjects. 

There  is  still  another  department  of  study,  which,  in  a 
country  like  ours,  where  every  citizen  has  a personal  inter- 
est in  the  policy  of  the  government,  and  may  be  called  to 
fill  important  stations,  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
yet  received.  I refer  to  political  economy.  Every  citizen 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  national  law,  of  the  principles 
of  trade,  of  national  wealth,  of  banking  institutions,  and  of 
the  whole  science  of  government. 
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In  the  general  diffusion  of  political  knowledge  must  be 
our  hope  for  the  permanency  of  our  free  institutions,  and 
happy  form  of  government.  We  can  never  have  cause  to  fear 
subjugation  from  foreign  power.  From  the  everlasting  wilds 
of  the  northern  zone,  and  the  boundless  regions  that  stretch 
away  towards  the  western  ocean,  there  never  will  rush  forth 
any  Vandal  or  Gothic  race,  to  desolate  our  lovely  homes. 

Those  powerful  tribes,  which  might  have  threatened  us  with 
hostile  invasions,  are  melting  away,  fast  as  the  snows  of  win- 
ter when  the  warm  breeze  from  the  south  comes  over  them. 

No  future  Napoleon,  though  at  his  word  thrones  may  trem- 
ble and  princes  lay  down  their  diadems  at  his  feet,  will  ever 
lay  his  powerful  grasp  on  the  standard  of  our  fair  republic 
nor  need  we  ever  fear  the  influence  of  any  Caesar , that  may 
attempt  to  strike  the  parricidal  blow,  by  which  to  prostrate 
the  liberties  of  his  country.  But  if  we  ever  make  shipwreck 
of  our  government,  it  will  be  by  blindly  following  some  as- 
piring and  selfish  pilot.  If  our  citizens  neglect  to  inform 
themselves  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  science  of  po- 
litical economy,  we  may  be  led  into  those  imprudent  mea- 
sures, which  may  divide  the  different  sections  of  our  country, 
and  alienate  them  from  the  common  interest.  There  are 
many  questions  of  exciting  interest  constantly  agitated  among 
us,  which  must  hereafter  lead  to  fatal  collisions,  unless  the 
great  body  of  the  people  shall  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted,  both  with  the  general  principles,  and  the  details 
of  these  subjects,  and  instead  of  following,  with  blind  infatu 
ation.  interested  declaimers  axd  political  aspirants,  decide 
for  themselves  on  those  measures  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  peace  of  our  common  country. 

I ought  not  to  pass  over  another  subject  of  engrossing  in 
terest  in  the  science  of  education,  at  the  present  day;  the  ex 
pediency  of  introducing,  in  our  higher  seminaries  and  col- 
leges, the  Bi-hle 3 as  a classic.  Although  in  this  seminary, 
and  some  others  of  the  kind,  provision  is  made  for  furnishing 
instruction  to  such  students  as  desire  it,  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
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quage,  yet  the  labor  and  research  necessary  ror  acquiring 
a critical  knowledge  of  that  ancient  and  noble  tongue 
will  prevent  many  from  studying  the  Bible,  as  every  im- 
portant book  ought  to  be  studied,  in  the  language  ^ which 
it  was  originally  written.  The  Bible,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing much  of  its  exquisite  beauty  and  sublimity  is  lost  in  ° Tn 
translation,  is  a lltevavy  treasure  of  surpassing  richness.  To 
say  nothing  of  its  importance  as  a Revelation  God~-to 

pass  over  every  consideration  of  a religious  and  theological 
character,  and  to  consider  it  only  in  a literary  point  i view, 
as  a book  to  be  studied  and  interpreted  like  any  other  book 
of  a high  classic  character,  it  merits,  in  every  literary  insti- 
tution, an  attention  which  it  has  not  usually  £f£ieved.  allu_ 

In  studying  the  Bible,  we  find  on  almost  every  page  allu 
sions  tn  the  history,  manners,  and  customs  of  nations  celebra- 
ted in  classic  story.  We  are  introduced  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Jews,  Samaritans,  Egyptians,  Assyri an s , Persians  , 
and  Greeks.  Here  is  exhibited  the  scenery  of  the  fertile 
fields  of  Palestine,  the  plains  of  Chaldea,  and  the  1 and  of 
the  Nile,  together  with  the  splendid  magnificence  of  derusalem, 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Tyre.  The  Bible  calls  up  in  long 
review  before  us  the  images  of  stirring  events  long  s.nce 
past.  It  preserves,  for  the  admiration  of  every  age,  the 
glowing  picture  of  eastern  splendor  and  magnificence. 
spreads  before  us  the  far  extended  empires  of  Sesostr.s,  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, Alexander  and  Caesar.  It  throws  an  enchant- 
ing interest  around  events,  which  otherwise  would  long 
have  been  forgotten,  and  unlocks  the  inexhaustible  stores  of 
ancient  literature.  For  sublimity  and  oeauty  of  style,  and 
for  energy  of  thought  and  poetic  fire,  where  can  its  equal  be 
found?  What  scholar  of  refined  taste  and  sympathetic  feel 
ings  has  not  wept  at  the  impassioned  strains  of  David,  of  Job, 
and  of  Jeremiah?  Whose  soul  has  not  thrilled  with  the  elec 
trie  sublimity  of  Isaiah?  If  you  are  a poet,  and  wish,  like 
thse-  French  divine,  to  light  your  lamp  by  the  sun,  go,  and 
study  David,  and  Job,  and  the  prophets.  If  you  wish  to  study 
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aside  vour  lectures  on  rhetoric; 

the  art  of  eloquence,  throw  aside  y gures , and  the  conduct  of 

your  artificial  rul“£fD"ctical  lessons  of  the  prophets, 

discourses,  and  go,  ta  P . as  man  never  spoke. 

and  apostles,  and  Him,  who  spok  a a little  known. 

The  literary  excellences  of  this  book  are  v y^  (n  pursuit  0f 

Very  few  study  it  for  its  l^erature,  pages,  they  are 

some  other  ob  ject , a + bS  the  surface  on  which  they  light- 

not  aware  that  just  ben-ath  th  inexhaustible  mines,  more 

lv  tread,  there  are  unexplored  a . iet  it  be  intro- 

valuable  than  those  of  Potosi  or  j et  the  attention  of 

ducefas  a classic  in  literary  institutions,  l.t  th  s sa1d 

scholars  be  directed  to  its  ntera  y desired  will  not  be 

of  wisdom,  all  the  b°°knrarti cab! e in  seminaries  like  this,  to 
compared  to  it  It  is  bSSk  in  such  a way,  as  to  derive 

introduce  the-study  of  this  *»ts  may  be  formed  into  a 
important  advantages.  their  attention  may  be  called  to 

bible  class,  and  by  lec^urnf . thought,  and  illustration, 
beauties  and  excellences  o tyle,  be|n  accustomed  to 
which,  in  the  hasty  manner  tney  ridve  This  will  make 

read,  had  entirely  escaped  their  n^t^  *efine  and  correct  the 
them  appreciate  the  value  ott  mind,  and  purify  the 

taste,  and  extend  the  c°^Pa^  Dernicious  tendency  of  what  is 
feelings.  It  will  corr  Dresent  day;  a kind  of  literature  so 
called  literature  at  tbe  P into  a balloon,  to  be  blown  a- 
light,  as  to  transform  nerverted  imagination  may 

bout,  wherever  a orrectPthe  perverted  system  of  mor- 

di  rect . It  would  a so  correct  jne  p t()  build  up;  a sys- 
als,  which  modern  it  t J 1 nas  ^ custom,_and 

tern  which  appeals  to  the  laws  qU6Stion.  What  friend  of 

leaves  the  laws  of  .G°dp  ™ala£med at  the  inroads  of  vice  un- 
pure  morals  has  not  hean  the  p0wer  of  custom  be 

der  popular  names?  Ana  how  can.™e  P™  of  the  oracles  of 
subdued,  but  by  the  °™ni oohy  ^hich  are  not  express- 
6od?  Systems  of  moral  P*J  Jnd  Pare  of  little  use;  and  the 

r ul  es^whi  c^w  e^  may°  found  on^e^on  and  philosophy,  for  the 
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conduct  of  life,  are  totally  ineffectual  in  restraining  vice. 

The  Bible  contains  the  only  perfect  rule  of  conduct;  and  it 
youth  were  accustomed  to  study  its  moral  precepts,  and  pure, 
elevated  doctrines,  they  would  be  eff ectua lly  . preserved  from 
the<  baneful  influence  of  the  licentious  principles,  and  polite 
vices  of  modern  times. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  we  would  have  females  pursue 
the  same  course  of  study,  as  the  other  sex.  I would  by 
no  means  have  their  knowledge  confined  to  those  frivolous 
arts,  which  serve  only  to  "fill  an  empty  brain  and  give 
time  a shove."  Because  they  can  neither  be  ministers, 
physicians,  nor  lawyers,  I would  not  have  them  totally  19- 
norant  of  theology,  medicine,  and  law,  with  other  sciences 
connected  with  these  professions.  But  I would  have  them 
pursue  such  a course  of  study  as  would  give  them  a tho- 
rough,  solid  and  accomplished  education.  A highly  cu 1 ti  - 
vated  state  of  intellect  is  particularly  desirable  , or  them  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  situation  in  life.  Their  sphere  of 

from  the  busy  scenes,  and  excitements  of  lire, 
little  variety.  A woman  often  looks  on  the 
same  skies,  the  same  hills,  and  the  same  trees,  and  meets 
the  same  objects,  year  after  year.  Her  mind,  unless  disci- 
plined by  a good  education,  acquires  one  single  set  of  ideas, 
and  sinks  into  a dormant  state.  If  her  companion  be  a man 
of  intellignece,  there  will  be  a lack  of  that  social  commun- 
ion, and  similarity  of  thought,  feeling,  and  sentiment,  essen- 
tial to  conjugal  happiness.  The  attractions  of  beauty  soon 
lose  their  charm.  The  light,  airy,  graceful  demeanor,  unac- 
companied by  a cultivated  mind,  soon  ceases  to  please— out 

education  would  enable  the  female,  in  her  retired  sit- 
to  amuse  and  instruct  herself  from  the  resources  of 
intellect,  and  unceasingly  to  display  to  her  compan- 

charms,  the  increasing  attractions  of  a fine- 


action  is  away 
They  can  enjoy 


a good 
u a t i o n , 
her  ov;n 

ion  the  endearing 

ly  cultivated,  well  disciplined  mind. 

To  secure  the  various  objects  to  which 


I have  alluded,  and 


to  make  an  education  what 


it  should  be,  require  the  active 
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co-operation  of  instructers  and  students.  The  instructer 
should  possess  a faculty  of  exciting  the  interest^  of  his  pupils, 
and  of  gaining  their  esteem  and  confidence;  and  tne  student 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  postpone  his  pleasures  and  his 
ease,  until  he  shall  have  passed  through  the  period  o i life  de- 
voted to  study  and  discipline.  It  is  in  vain  for  us  to. attempt 
to  make  scholars  of  such,  as  come  here  be  idle  and  law- 
less. Should  it  ever  be  our  misfortune  to  be  troubled  with 
those,  who  are  notoriously  negligent  in  their  studies,  and  in- 
strumental in  exciting  disturbance,  and  preventing  the  har- 
mony of  our  proceedings,  we  shall  consider  it  our  duty  forth- 
with to  return  them  to  their  friends.  We  also  need  the  co- 
operation of  a liberal  public.  To  do  justice  to  our  pupils  re- 
quires  an  extensive  and  increasing  pnilosophical  5 chemical 
and  mathematical  apparatus,  together  with  an  extensive  ana 
well  selected  library.  ihe  public  mind  should  constantly 
be  kept  awake  to  the  interest  of  our  literary  institutions. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  people  who  especially  patronise  this  Sem- 
inary, to  do  more  than  they  have  yet  done  for  literature.  We 
disclaim  all  intention  of  ever  recognizing  theological  schools 
in  the  economy  of  our  church;  but  we  ought  to  do  all  in  our 
powe’  to  promote  the  general  diffusion  of  sound  learning  a- 
mo,  ->ur  people.  The  march  of  mind  is  onward;  improve- 
ment is  the  order  of  the  d ay ; the  world  is  progressing,  and 
if  we  will  not  advance  with  it,  we  shall  lose  our  influence. 

An  education,  which  fifty  years  ago  would  have elevated  one 
to  an  enviable  rank,  will  now  answer  no  purpose  at  all;  and 
who  knows  what  advances  may  be  made  in  fifty  years  to 
come?  The  tide  of  population  may  then  have  rolled  over 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  the  everlasting  forests  which  shade 
the  far  distant  Oregon,  may  have  fallen  under  the  axe  of  en- 
terprising indust ry , and  flourishing  cities  may  have  sprung 
up  on  the  shores  of  the  western  ocean.  Our  country  must 
have  statesmen,  and  jurists,  and  instructers,  and  if  we  do  not 
help  provide  materials  for  filling  these  stations,  others  will 
obtain  all  the  influence  and  honor,  and  we  shall  lose  our  re- 
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ward.  A seminary  should  be Ji eqe' i nh every  importan t^ sect!  on 
ence,  and  a university  or  college  eve  y ||ld  receive  such 

:;35.1nor,.°Sj,?!i  rnfanf.^Yeep^^th  the  spirit  of  the  age, 

and  the  improvement  of  the prt^wliich,  from  its  important  and 

There  is  another  subject,  entlv  pass  over  in  this  ad- 

interesting  character  °f  g?on . both  in  its  disci- 

dress.  I refer  to  the  1 nt  ' ,r ,rter  and  habits,  and  its  ex 

plinary  effect  on  tn® d°refining  influence  on  the  mind, 
panding,  improving,  and  retin  ablish  literary  institutions 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  estate  these  efforts  must  al- 

on  the  ground  of . ]nJ 1 ^hey^ayf or  a while  shine  with  a 
ways  prove  abortive.  Th  y ^ ^ e the  moon  deprived  of 

flickering,  feeole  light,  but,  li^ei:  dismal  shades  Science 

rays  of  the  sun,  they  at  last  pi  9 atraosphere  renderec, 

can  never  breathe  freely,  exc-pt^^  thg  Christian  Paradise. 

salubrious  by  healthful  the  pestiferous  wind  from  Ara 

The  breath  of  infidelity,  like  tne  pe  # arid  spreads  deso- 

oia's  deserts,  blasts  eve.y  departs;  the  light  of 

1 ati  on  cover  the  whole  land.  Scien  prUhs  and  the  human  in- 

merature  is  extinguished,  ^he  arc  P brute.  The  growth  of 
tellect  dwindles  to  /interference  of  many  noxi  ous  plants . 

aenius  is  impeded  by  the  pyrrescences  , but,  like  a 

U may  shoot  forth  Intc > wild and  falls  to 

ni  anf  deprived  o*f  1 ^ ^ ^ ^ . , . , kppn  the  wisest^ 

destruction.  How  many,  have™1 through  the  pernicious  influence 
happiest,  and  the  t wretched , and  the  meanest  of 

of  infidelity,  become  t geniuses,  destitute  of 

mankind!  The1mosin  1 Jbfe  wandering  comets,  which, 

gious  principle,  would  res  ®-  of  attraction,  would 

not  restrained  oy  the  nd  rushir>g  furiously  together, 

cross  each  other's  path,  and  rusn  convulsions. 

fehS  UReligionWpurifies  the  moral  feelings,  and  restrains 
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cious  passions.  It  brings  the  mind  into  a state  most  favorable 
to  its  improvement.  The  successful  pursui t < °!  fowled ge 
requires  a composed,  calm,  tranquil  state  of  tne  .',rf  ace  * 

Put  the  current  of  life  seldom  moves  with  a smooth  surface, 

disappointments,0 vexations  and  commotions  often  throw  the 

mind  into  a state  unfavorable  to  improvement.  Rell9^°n’ 
however,  smooths  down  the  ruffled  surface,  and  infuses 
through  the  whole  soul  ~a  deep  pervading  tranqui 1 1 y 
1 i mi  tv  of  feel i n cj  which  nothing  can  disturb.  Q e ~ o n ~ 

There  isanother  way,  in  which  religion  contributes  es*- 

tially  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind:  |s  by  s ^ hr  i s - 

it  the  most  sublime  subjects  of  contemplation.  The  Chris 
■Man1*;  God  unites  in  his  character  all  tnat  is  inconceiva  y 
sublime  in  the  universe.  In  contemplating  his  omnipotent 
newer  infinite  wisdom,  and  boundless  goodness,  the  mind  is 
lost  in  the  vast  ocean  of  thought,  and  in  wonder  and  aston- 

shment  e”  «i»  with  the  great  apostle  “How  unsearch- 

able are  the  ways  of  God."  Let  the  mind  look  back  to 
the  bv-qone  eternity  — let  it 

1 y y .. stand  upon  that  craggy  snore, 

"Not  of  the  earthly  deep, 

"Where  waves  of  elemental  roar, 

"Know  not  the  rest  of  sleep; 

"And  gaze  upon  that  wider  wave, 

"Than  ever  was  the  seaman's  grave, 

"That  motionless  and  leaden  se^, 

"Of  the  Ir.na  past  eternity;  , . . ..  , 

it  look  forward  to  the  eternity  to  come— the  invisible 
with  all  its  magnificent,  yet  mys ter i ous  scenery , 
it  finds  itself  in  a vast  region  of  thought,  which  no  tong 

ion^of%nnihilationi  Ifter’l  Te^swi  fStlykgMding°years°are  gone 
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by.  To  him  the  thought  o >f  dea th  f ne  c“^’  wa?mPbl  oodf 

to  the  already  expiring  taper.  It  fre.zes  ^ hQpes_  But  re. 

it  palsies  the  ^^’.’Vnscribed  on  her  forehead,  comes 
ligion,  with  imR!^ta.  'Jyreinhef  humble  votary  that  he  has  some- 
from  tne  skies,  to  assar  fires  cannot  consume,  nor  the 

thing  within  h \m  • ^ capa'b } J 0f  endless  improvement  in 
waters  drown  — a minci  capauie 

knowl  edge^hol  i ness  i and  ^PP^et0'hi?  graceless  system  of  phi- 
losophy. Giveus  philosophy  bnd  rbrg^di " posed  to  turn  our 
not  be  supposed,  however,th  schools,  or  that  it  is 

literary  institutions  into  JJJh v--to  teach  the  peculiarities  of 
any  part  of  our  course  of  s^dy^to  teacn  a%articular  system 

polemic  theology,  and  to  make  ^°s®^*^ncerned!  we  have  a high- 
of  doctrines.  So far  as  r 9 ° n pupils  Christians; 

er,  and  nobler  object.  It  is  to  ° £eptKful  influence  of 

to  bring  tnem  under  the  pure,  h s up  to  nature  s 

piety;  to  teach  them  to  na  _ndPQn  the  light 

God;  and  instead  of  accustoming  feeble  glimmerings  can 
of  philosophy  and  reason,  wnose  .eeble  9 valley  of 

never  disperse  the  darkness  which  hangs  > by  whose 

d„eeavehr’fa11?°ng  they % be  guidel  over  the  dark  moun- 

tains, where  so  many  st“”pl%bn„refent  to  you  some  of  my  views 
I have  thus  endeavored  to  present  ro  shaU  endeavor 

of  education.  These  sentimen  s,  ^ about  to  de- 

to  be  governed  in  discharging*^  duties  experience  and  ob- 
volve  upon  me,  are  the  result  of  my  ^me*P^b0Ut  t0  fin  is  re 

sponsible  * i n the  highest  degree  - The  ^terests  ^e"  a- 

K-ut^Bl0!;  HOi^r^^’  W^ever 

God.  give  wisdom  to  take  on  me  shall  be  unceasing- 

power  he  may  please  to  bes  Pq  hesitate  t0  engage  with 

a^^my1  heart  anS  Joul  In  any  enterprise,  however  responsible, 
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to  which  the  finger  of  ^h^hearty  co-operation  of 

with  me,  as  I have  reason  to  hope.^he^neartye  con!j!idence  of 

the*,  trustees  and  friends  of  t tion  and  the  affection  of 

those  associated  with  in, .in  Drayers  of  all  that  love  our 

the  students,  together  with  the  p y-  gver  be  a nurSe- 

Lurd  Jesus  Christ,  that  this  and  from  it  may 

ry  of  knowledge,  morality  a ot  the  first  magnitude, 

go  forth  many,  whu  shall  b«  sta»s  ol  tne 

and  shine  as  the  sun  forever  and  ever. 
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NOTE  — An  error  of  the  Pr|ss  E9 T fh ^ to9  cor- 

Pi-i-h  line  from  the  tops  which  the  red 
®ectl  Take  out  "for, " after  the  word  character. 
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Plan  Tor  National  Education 
Pierre  S.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours 
1800 

University  of  Delaware  Press:  Newark,  Delaware,  1923 
'■  Objects  and  methods  of  instruction'1 

11  School  books  for  little  children  should  all  give  elementary  instruction  in 
ethics,  some  of  them  in  physics  and  mathematics. 

It  is  wise  and  necessary,  as  to  ethics,  that  when  they  leave  the  primary  school 
children  should  have  clear  ideas : 

On  liberty,  which  should  never  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  others. 

On  property,  which  is  acquired  by  work,  and  may  be  transferred  by  exchange, 
sale,  inheritance,  or  gift. 

On  justice,  of  which  the  first  principle  is  respect  for  the  liberty  and  property 
of  others • 

On  the  value  of  mutual  helpfulness,  and  the  sacredness  of  agreements. 

On  benevolence,  which  includes  sympathy  and  forbearance j and  the  repayment 
to  children,,  the  aged  and  the  infirm  of  the  kindness  which  we  ourselves 
received  in  our  infancy  when  we  were  also  feeble  and  helpless. 

Everyone  should  realize  that  these  foundations  of  benevolence  are  only 
branches  of  justice. 

Concerning  physical  instructions 

Children  should  not  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  main  truths  of  cosmology, 
nor  of  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  science. 

They  should  have  some  information  on  the  natural  history  of  animals  and 
common  plants.  Such  subjects  are  interesting  at  all  ages,  and  they  will  suggest 
some  ideas  on  vegetation,  both  cultivation  and • harvests . 

In  hygeine,  they  should  have  an  idea  of  the  causes  that  make  air  healthful 
or  unhealthful,  and  the  reasons  why  work  is  .wholesome. 

Such  mathematics  as  may  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools  should  be  easy  to 
understand  and  of  practical  use. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  this  study  a pleasure:  it  must  be  taught 
as  nature  herself  would  teach  it  without  us,  and  as  she  has  taught  it  to  , 
past  generations. 

1 

A plan  for  public  education  with  a national  curriculum. 


1.  An  excellent  plan  for  public  education. 

It  discusses  moral,  vocational,  liberal  education,  as  well  as  practical' 
considerations  such  as  the  number  of  primary  schools,  curriculum,  school 
a standards,  etc. 
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make  a report  to  Congress  on  the  situation  and  progress  of  education  I 
in  the  whole  of  the  great  American  Republic;  and  should  suggest  to 
Congress,  always  in  the  form  of  a petition,  whatever  it  may  believe 
helpful  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  The  whole  educational 
system  should  be  directly  or  indirectly  in  touch  with  the  legislative 
body  and  the  administrative  power.  The  Government  should  be  every- 
where to  protect  everyone. 

The  General  Council  of  Education  should  be  presided  over  by  one 
of  its  members  elected  for  three  years  by  the  votes  of  a majority  of 
his  colleagues,  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  always  reeligiblc.  * . . . 

May  these  ideas,  explained  more  rapidly  and  less  carefully  than  I 
could  wish,  satisfy  in  part  the  intentions  of  the  excellent  citizen  who 
has  asked  me  to  write  them!  May  they  pay  a part  of  the  debt  of 
friendship  that  I owe  him,  and  for  the  hospitality  that  hi§  country  has 
offered  me! 

At  Good-Stay,  near  New  York, 
June  1 j,  1800. 

— B.  G.  du  Pont  (trnns.  and  cd.),  National  Education  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Translated  from  the  second  French  edition  of  . 1812 
(Newark,  Delaware:  University  of  Delaware  Press,  1923). 

* It  was  a great  pleasure  to  the  citizen  who  thought  out  these  plans  in  1S00,  when 
in  France  the  Counscll  dc  l’Univcrsitc  was  instituted. 
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Pierre  Samuel  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  1800 

A French  Plan  for  the  National  University  of  America 

Pierre  Samuel  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  (1739-1817)  was  a student  of  natural  science  and 
medicine  before  he  became  interested  in  political  economy,  particularly  the  French  school 
which  he  named  "physiocracy.”  He  served  various  French  governments  and  from  1772  to 
1774  was  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  Poland.  In  1783  he  aided  in  the 
negotiations  with  Britain  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  independence  for  the  United  States.  Du 
Pont  participated  actively  in  the  political  upheaval  preceding  the  French  Revolution  and  was. 
a member  of  the  States-General  in  1789.  However,  his  conservative  views  ultimately  led  to 
his , imprisonment  in  1792  and  forced  his  emigration  to  the  United  States  in  1799.  The  follow- 
ing  year  Thomas  Jefferson  asked  him  to  prepare  a plan  for  national  education,  and  although  it 
was  never  adopted  in  the  United  States,  it  became  part  of  the  French  educational  code. 

Du  Pont  returned  to  France  in  1802  and  promoted  the  sale  of  Louisiana  to  .the  United 
States.  He  became  vice-president  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  in  1814  assisted 
.Talleyrand  in  restoring  the  Bourbons  to  the  French  throne.  He  was  appointed  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  provisional  government  and  made  counselor  of  state  by  Louis  XVIII.  Du  Pont  was 
forced  to  flee  when  Napoleon  returned  to  power  in  1815,  and  he  again  settled  in  the  United 
States.  The  ,plan  for  American  education  which  Du  Pont  prepared  in  1800  included  the  ex- 
cerpt below  on  higher  educavion.  This  plan  was  the  first  major  proposal  for  a national  system 
of  education  in  the  United  States  prepared  by  a foreign  educational  consultant. 

We  have  until  now  used  the  word  Univer-  animals;  but  only  the  theology  of  the  domi- 

sity  to  describe  as  a whole  the  schools  nant  religion  of  the  country, 

founded  by  the  Government  in  which  the  The  Universities  of  Salamanca,  'of  Paris, 

study  of  sciences,  begun  in  our  colleges,  is  of  Oxford,  are  very  different  in  their  De- 

carried  to  a higher  development,  and  other  partments  of  theology. 

branches  of  knowledge  are  taught  for  which  2d.  The  Department  °f  Law.  There  are 

there  has  been  less  preparation.  taught  in  France  the  canon  law  or  papal  law, 

And  we  have  thus  used  the  term,  because  and  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans  under  their 

it  was  for  the  establishment  of  a University  last  emperor,  but  little  or  no  French  law. 

that  ws  were  asked  to  write  this  treatise.  I do  not  know  whether  law  is  better  taught 

But  the  noble  and  scholarly  man  who  so  in  England,  but  from  the  amount  of  trickery 

graciously  asked  for  it,  did  not  mean  by  the  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the  civil  law  of 

word  University  only  a place  for  instruction  England,  and  which  reaches  even  to  the 

in  the  highest  sciences.  He  positively  ex-  . United  States,  I think  it  would  be  wiser  to 
eluded  from  his  project  any  classes  for  such  use  all  the  powers  of  philosophy,  morality 

accomplishments  as  could  be  studied  without  and  justice  to  simplify  the  law  itself,  rather 

the  help  of  a public  institution.  than  to  waste  the  powers  of  youth  in  its 

The  name  University  comes  from  Europe  study.  Unfortunately  the  complications  and 

and  implies  the  claim  of  our  great  institu-  obsem* r-r  v*s  and  their  application 

tions  of  learning,  that  they  introduce  their  ofte.  .e  ..  .3  called  a good  business . 

Students  to  the  universality  of  human  knowl-  and  men  who  have  learned  this  business  and 

edge.  live  by  it,  and  because  of  it  are  frequently 

These  Universities  of  the  old  world  were  elected  to  the  Legislatures,  become,  almost 
or  are  divided  into  four  departments.  in  spite  of  themselves,  decided  enemies  of 

1st.  The  Department  of  Theology,  which  reform, 
was  ngver  the  universal  theology,  or  moral-  3d.  The  Department  of  Medicine.  That 

ity  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  God,  on  the  includes  a great  number  of  interesting 

proofs  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  on  the  sciences,  which,  when  they  are  absorbed  by 

duties  which  he  imposes  on  men  by  the phys-  minds  formed  for  the  study  of  nature  and 

ical  constitution  that  he  has  given  them  and  disposed  to  respect  its  laws,  are  a wonder- 

by  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  other  ful  training  for  the  intellect,  and  are  pro- 

• ‘ ./V  : • .•••:  \ . i 

Pierre,  Samuel  Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  National  Education  in  the  U?iited  States  of  America,  translated  from 
the  second  French  edltLon  of  1812  and  introduced  by  B.  G.  Du  Pont  (Newark,  Delaware:  University  of  Dela- 
ware Press,  1923),  pp.  121-147. 
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foundly  useful  to  humanity  by  the  knowledge 
2 they  give  of  illness  and  the  opportunities  to 
relieve,  console,  encourage  and  help  those 
who  suffer.  The  knowledge  of  how  to  heal  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  God.  English  physicians, 
masters  and  models  of  the  American  doc- 
tors, while  otherwise  able  scholars  and  very 
learned,  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  that  impor- 
tant fact.  They  too  often  operate,  and  their 
patients  die  more  frequently. 

4th,  And  last, .the  Department  of  Arts, 
where  mechanics  are  not  taught,  nor  hydrau- 
lics, nor  drawing,  nor  painting,  nor  sculp- 
ture, nor  architecture,,  nor  music: 

But  Latin , as  thoroughly  as  a dead  lan- 
guage can  be  taught; 

Greek , rather  poorly,  except  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Scotland  and  some  of  Germany: 

Latin  poetry , or  rather,  the  rules  of  ver- 
sification; poetry'  is  not  taught,  nascuntur 
poetae; 

Rhetoric , so  aptly  defined  by  Montaigne 
as  the  art  of  making  large  shoes  for  little 
feet , is,  of  all  arts,  the  one  most  certain  to 
spoil  'one's  style. 

They  add  to  rhetoric,  to  distort  the  mind, 
debating , under  the  name  of  logic, . with  the 
stupid  and  barbarous  principle  that  any  prop- 
osition may  be  both  attacked  and  defended: 
qtddquid  dixeris  argumentabor . 

However,  all  our  great  men  have  civer- 
come  the  misfortune  of  having  gone  through 
these  studies,  as  some  vigorous,  constitu- 
tions survive  the  abuse  of  bleeding,  of  opium, 
of  kermes,  of  emetics,  and  of  calomel. 

Above  these  two  extinguishers  of  in  dili- 
gence there  is  a third,  an  unintelligible  theo- 
logical gibberish  called  metaphysics . 

And  at  the  end  of  the  course,  in  the  last 
months  of  the  last  year,  they  talk  a little  of 
geometry , casually  of  physics , and  of  as- 
tronomy, but  ia  such  fashion  that  the  stu- 
dents know  much  less  of  them  than  our 
pupils  of  the  primary  schools. 

After  having  taken  what  are  called  de- 
grees in  these  four  Departments,  one  is 
supposed  to  possess  universal  knowledge; 
and  there  was  a time  when  one  held  proudly 
to  the  proposition  de  omne  scibili. 

Our  University  will  be  different.  * 

It  will  include  our  primary  schools , our 
colleges , and  out  special  school  z:  Pot  all 
these  institutions  will  be  branches  of  our 
public  education.  And  the  special  schools 
will  be  only  the  summit  or  the  completion. 

. I would  not  therefore  give  the  name  Uni- 

Iversity  to  the  special  sphools,  though  it  may 
have  a useful  side;  namely,  that  of  adopting 
accepted  standards,  and  of  convincing  Euro- 


peans as  well  as  Americans  that  youth  can 
be  as  well  taught  in  America  as  in  Europe. 

It  should  be  provided  by  the  lav/  concern- 
ing education,  that  the  General  Council  and 
the  Committees  of  Public  Instruction;  the 
special  sciiools  for  the  most  advanced  stud, 
ies;  the  colleges,  of  which  the  object  is 
chiefly  to  develop  literary  and  scientific 
men;  and  the  primary  schools  which  will 
give  the  most  important  knowledge  to  all 
citizens— shall  together  constitute  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  America. 

A young  man  who  had  gone  through  a pri- 
mary school,  college  and  the  special  schools 
would  be  a scholar  of  our  University. 

This  should  be  defined  clearly  and  pre- 
cisely, as  must  always  be  done  in  matters 
of  legislation,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
everything.  Nothing  is  more  unfortunate, 
particularly  when  it  has  to  deal  with  matters 
of  education  where  it  is  so  . necessary  to  be 
exact  in  the  choice  of  expressions,  than  a 
meaningless  word  or  an  ill-chosen  one. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  special  schools 
that  should  be  established  at  Washington 
City. 

There  should  be,  it  seems  to  me,  four 
schools : 

One  of  medicine; 

One  of  mines; 

One  of  social  science  and  legislation; 

One  of  higher  geometry  and  the  sciences 
that  it  explains. 

I do  not  see  any  reason  for  their  being 
dependant  on  each  other,  nor  of  their  having 
any  connection  except  that  they  will  be  in  the 
same  building,  where  there  will  also  be  the 
public  library,  the  museum,  the  botanical 
garden,  the  quarters  of  the  General  Council 
of  Education,  and  the  philosophic  society. 

This  palace  of  science  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  monuments  with  which  the  eighteen 
States  would  wish  to  embellish  their  capital. 

VTj  have  seen  that  the  State's  pupils, 
chosen  to  be  sent  to  the  special  schools, 
have  decided  on.  their  professions  and  have 
prepared  themselves  to  study  for  them  by  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  of  post-graduate 
work  irt  the  college. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  medicine  will 
repeat  the  work  in  chemistry,  physics, 
natural  history,  and  ancient  languages.  That 
will  require  three  years. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  mining  must  do 
their  preparatory  work  in  the  ctass  of  ge- 
ometry and  in  those  of  natural  history  and 
chemistry.  Two  years  will  be  sufficient. 

Geometry  and  algebra  will  occupy  those 
who  are  interested  in  astronomy,  navigation, 
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shipbuilding,  or  higher . mathematics;  and  it 
is  possible  that  they  may  be  prepared  in  ons* 
year,  though  two  may  be  necessary. 

Finally  those  who  would  be  members  of 
the  bar,  or  study  the  science  of  government, 

• should^  apply  themselves  to  the  classes  in  . 
natural  law,  national  law,  history,  political 
economy,  and  languages  ancient  and  modern. 
They  will  need  three  years. 

When  they  arrive  at  the  special  schools, 
they  will  be  worthy  of  receiving  lessens  and 
capable  of  understanding  them. 

The  four  schools  being  directly  adminis- 
tered by  the  Council  of  Education,  they  do 
not  need  a general  Principal;  but  each  of 
them  should  have  its  own,,  who  will  select 
his  colleagues,  and  will  explain  to  the. stu- 
dents in  what  classes  they  are  to  begin,  in 
what  order  and  with  what  purpose  they  are 
to  go  to  other  classes;  also  which  subjects 
they  should  review,  and  when. 

Let  us  examine  the  necessary  number  of 
classes. 


School  of  Medicine 

■ ’ •.■•••  ...  • r 

It  will  have  five  classes: 

The  first  of  anatomy; 

The  second,  of  animal  economy  and 
pathology.  The  professor  of  this  class  will 
have  the  v title,  rank  and  authority  of 
Principal;  ’ 

The  third,  of.  surgery  and  child-birth; 

The  fourth,  of  materia  medica  and  phar- 
maceutical chemistry; 

The  fifth,  of  botany. 

Young  men  who  do  not  intend  to  study 
medicine  but  wish  to  know  more  of  natural 
sciences  may  join  the  classes  of  anatomy 
and  botany.  But  no  one  shall  be  accepted  as 
a Doctor  of  Medicine  without  having  passed 
successful  public  examinations  in  all  five 
classes. 

The  Professor  of  Botany  will  direct  all 
work  in  the  garden  and  will  take  his  pupils 
for  walks  in  the  country. 

The  Professor  of  Anatomy  will  give  sev- 
eral lessons  on  comparative  anatomy,  which 
will  impress  on  the  students  the  anatomy  of 
man.  Beside  the  work  in  his  own  amphi- 
theatre, he  will  direct  and  supervise  the 
experiments  of  each  of  his  pupils  out  of  the 
. class-room;  and  as  they  improve  he  will 
have  each  of  them  in  turn  demonstrate  in  the 
amphitheatre,  in  his  presence,  for  the  in- 
struction of  their  fellow- students. 

The  Principal  and  the  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery under  him  will  have  charge  of  the-hos- 


pitals  and  will  take  their  pupils  to  them,  i 
warning  them  of  the  dangers  of  having  pa-  ' 
tients  near  together  in  a hospital;  and  that 
care  must  be  taken  to  make  complications  of 
diseases  less  frequent  and  less  severe  by 
filling  the  rooms  with  fresh  air  and  by  plac- 
ing the  beds  far  apart.  When  one  builds  in  a 
locality  where  it  is  possible  to  have  all  the 
land  that  is  necessary,  a hospital  begins 
with  a very  great  advantage.  It  should  be 
possible  at  Washington  City  and  the  sea 
board  cities  of  America  to  require  hospitals 
only  for  sailors  without  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances, and  to  care  for  others  in  their  own 
homes. 

The  medical  professors  shall  be  author- 
ized to  take  one  of  their  pupils  when  they 
visit  patients  who  have  sent  for  them;  but 
never  two  pupils  at  once,  and  always  the 
same  one  to  the  same  patient.  For  a sick 
man  does  not  object  to  seeing  a consultant 
with  his  doctor,  but  a new  face  might  dis- 
tress and  harm  him.  For  this  same  reason, 
if  the  physician  has  found  his  pupil  useless 
during  the  first  visit,  he  should  not  take  him 
again. 

AH  of  our  pupils  will  have  had  at  college 
at  least  two  good  courses  of  theoretical  and 
practical  chemistry.  With  the  help  of  a class 
in  pharmaceutical  chemistry  it  will  be  easy 
for  them  to  apply  those  principles  to  materia 
medica  and  to  pharmaceutics. 

These  students  of  medicine  will  be  edu- 
cated men  who,  as  post-graduates,  reviewed 
in  college  their  courses  in  Greek,  Latin, 
chemistry  and  natural  history.  They  will  not 
be  held  back  in  the  medical  school  by  con- 
stant reviews,  which  are  necessary  at  col- 
lege for  inattentive  pupils,  whose  memories 
are  quick  but  not  retentive;  but  we  have 
.already  advised  that  of  their  own  accord, 
after  consulting  the  Principal  and  the  pro- 
fessors, they  review  any  courses  in  which 
they  are  most  interested.  Anatomy,  pathol- 
ogy, surgery — each  demands  more  than  one 
<year  of  study  for  those  who  wish  to  do  more 
than,  talk  about  it;  and  our  students  must  be 
able  to  use  their  knowledge  and  help  suffer- 
ing humanity.  They  will  have  time  enough. 
A man  who  wishes  to  be  a physician  should 
give  his  whole  youth  to  preparation;  for  until 
he  is  thirty  years  old  he  will  not  inspire 
much  confidence.  In  the  meantime  he  should 
learn  to  deserve  it;  a patient's  faith  in  his 
physician  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
remedies. 

We  have  placed  the  class  in  botany  at  the 
end  of  our  medical  course,  as  a recreation 
and  relief;  we  feared  that  if  it  were  studied 
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earlier  it  would  be  a dangerous  distraction 
and  amusement. 

The  study  of  botany  is  very  healthful  and 
very  entertaining;  while  that  of  anatomy,  al- 
though most  interesting,  is  depressing  and 
unhealthful— it  means  overcoming  much  that 
is  abhorrent.  Surgery,  which  demands  that 
one  forget  the  sympathy  inspired  by  the 
cries  of  pain  and  the  repugnance  of  dipping 
one's  hand  in  blood,  requires  a courage  not 
easily  attained.  The  lovers  of  Flora  find  it 
hard  to  leave  her  laughing  valleys  and  deli- 
cious woodlands  to  return  to  the  "altars  of 
pain  and  the  temples  of  death. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  observ  _t  that  few 
botanists  wish  to  become  physicians,  unless 
they  were  so  before.  But  society  does  not 
need  a large  number  of  professional  bota- 
nists. They  are  like  great  mathematicians: 
two  or  three  of  the  highest  rank,  five  or  six 
of  the  second,  are  sufficient.  It  is  not  so 
with  physicians,  if  they  have . philosophic 
minds,  if  they  do  not  pretend  to  cure  every- 
thing,  if  they  do  not  insist  on  giving  drugs, 
if  they  know  natural  history,  if,  like  Hippoc- 
rates, they  can  use  and  purify  air  and  water, 
they  can  accomplish  much  for  the  state  and 
are  the  best  instructors  of  practical  philos- 
ophy, of  enlightened  benevolence.  We  must 
not  let  them  sacrifice  the  utility  of  the  fruit 
to- the’  charm  and  beauty  of  the  blossoms. 
We  must  not  train  our  youth  for  his  own 
amusements,  nan  sibit  sed  patriae , 

School  of  Mimes 

I have  no  desire  that  the  United  States 
should  give  much  thought  to^  gold  mines, 
which  are  | very  rare  and  happily  are  un- 
known in  that  country.  But  coal  mines,  indi- 
cated, not  far  from  the  coast,  by  immense 
beds  of  micaceous  schist,  and  by  a multitude 
of  valleys  which  were  formerly  bays  situated 
in  the  beds  of  ancient  lakes  and  now  dried 
up;  copper  mines,  lead  mines,  ?„bove  all  iron 
mines,  seem  to  be  numerous  there  and  of 
excellent  quality.  They  require,  therefore, 
serious  attention. 

And  in  a country  where  the  population  is 
not  great  compared  to  its  immense  terri- 
tory^ where  the  price  of  labor  will  probably 
be  high  for  two  or  three  centuries,  these 
mines  can  only  be  worked  when  science  and 
intelligence  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
labor  and  expense.  The  temptation  to  work 
them  exists  and  will  increase.  It  must  be  so 
rhanaged  that  it  will  not  be  ruinous, 
t Under  these  circumstances  a school  of /. 
xjiines  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary. 


Pont  de  Nemours 

This  school  should  have  three  classes: 

One  of  mineralogy,  of  which  the  prof essor 
shall  be  the  Principal  of  the  school,  and 
shall  nominate  the  other  two  to  the  Council 
of  Education. 

The  other  two  professors  will  teach: 

The  first,  docimastic  [the  science  of 
assaying  minerals]  chemistry; 

The  other,  subterranean  geometry  and 
the  machinery  that  may  be  necessary  for 
mining. 

These  three  studies  will  be  grasped 
easily  by  pupils  who  in  our  colleges  have 
learned  some  idea  of  natural  history,  and 
have  had  a good  training  in  chemistry  and 
thorough  preparation  in  elementary  geom- 
etry and  mechanics. 

However,  we  shall  require  of  them  a year 
for  each  course  in  the  school  of  mines. 

We  believe  that  they  will  then  be  ready 
to  understand  a mine  and  to  direct  its  ex- 
ploitation with  economy  and  intelligence. 

School  of  Social  Science 

The  school  of  social  science  shall  be 
limited  to  two  classes: 

The  first  will  be  under  the  Principal  of 
this  school,  who  will  select  his  colleague. 
The  Principal  will,  teach  the  general  theory 
of  government;  that  of  internal  administra- 
tion and  political  relations;  the  law  of 
nations,  statistics,  colonization.  This  v/ill  be 
the  school  of  statesmen. 

The  first  principles  of  it  will  have  been 
studied  in  childhood  in  the  books  of  the 
primary  schools  and  continued  in  college  in 
the  class  of  ethics;,  as  well  as  in  the  courses 
on  history  and  political  economy. 

But  in  the  special  school  th  students  win 
not  be  ‘ ^ r .,.tieriu  maxL.,  \,JA  lo 

outLiiiug  -v . history;  they  will  examine  in 
detail  the  strength  and  the  interests  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  their  sagacity,  their  errors, 
and  the  consequences  that  follow.  By  using 
political  arithmetic,  explained  with  thought- 
ful criticism,  they  will  learn  not  to  accept 
figures  on  the  population,  culture  and  com- 
merce of  a country  from  directories,  alma- 
nacs, worthless  books  on  geography,  t hie 
haphazard  or  prejudiced  accounts  of  travel- 
lers; nor  even  to  depend  on  statements  that 
seem  more  authentic  and  are  quite  as  mis- 
leading, such  as  official  financial  reports, 
which  never  allow  for  waste  and  suppress 
secret  transactions;  nor  the  statements  of 
the  records  of  the  custom-house  of  which 
the  clerks  cannot  and  will  not  report  fraud, 
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collusion,  contraband,  and  who  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  shipments  of  silver,  gold,  precious  stones,  jewels,  and 
compact  merchandise  like  lace. 

The  pupils  will  be  taught  to  connect  every  fact  with 
others  that  relate  to  the  same  subject;  to  balance  them,  to 
judge  one  by  the  other;  to  determine  the  truth  between  two 
exaggerations,  one  of  excess  and  one  of  diminution;  and  to 
put  facts  together  with  sagacity  so  that  gradually  the  mind 
will  arrive  at  something  that  is  very  near  the  truth.  It  is 
surprising  to  find  how  very  accurately  one  can  obtain  definite 
information  by  this  method  on  matters  that  were  absolutely 
hidden  under  a chaos  of  statements  and  contradictions. 

Political  truths  demonstrated  by  facts  are  no  more  con- 
vincing to  the  trained  mind  than  they  were  without  demonstration; 
but  they  are  much  more  imposing  to  the  multitude.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  members  of  a government  shall  add  the  weight  of 
erudition  which  impresses  the  public  to  that  of  reason  which 
only  affects  philosophers;  and  that  by  the  force,  the  depth, 
the  fluency  of  their  discussions,  they  can,  in  legislative 
bodies  or  executive  councils,  repulse  or  suppress  thoughtless  ....  . 
assertions  that  might  lead  to  dangerous  situations.  It  is  not 
enough  in  political  combats  to  be  courageous  and  to  be  right; 
it  is  necessary  to  be  well-armed  and  able  to  fence. 

Another  branch  of  this  great  science,  a branch  that  is  most 
important  to  a country  like  the  United  States,  which  has  behind 
it  three  million  square  leagues  of  wild  and  uncultivated  land,  is 
that  which  concerns  colonization;  the  art  of  persuading,  explain- 
ing, conquering  by  kindness;  to  establish  by  means  of  honesty 
and  by  carefully  planned  labor  increasing  happiness,  uprightness 
and  success  for  the  new  nation;  the  art  of  enriching  others  and 
one's  self  by  advances  made  with  apparent  but  well-considered 
1 av ishness . 

I do  not  say  that  this  last  branch  of  social  science  is  as 
yet  fully  grasped  and  perfected;  but  the  rudiments  are  known 
and  the  Western  Territory  gives  unlimited  opportunity  to  test 
its  principles  by  experience.  Organized  groups  are  beginning 
to  appear  there,  like  grass  in  a forest.  It  would  not'be 
difficult  to  learn  to  sow  and  cultivate  them  like  plants  in 
a garden. 

I think  that  the  work  of  this  c1  hoi.’ 1 d continue  for 

two  years;  and  as  + ba  pupi  ,s  can  do  in..„n  of  i c by  themselves  — 
reading,  <?:.  utt  .. . jg , criticising  the  works  which  the  Principal- 
Professor  suggests  — I think  they  need  a lesson  only  once  in  two 
days.  They  are  to  exercise  their  discrimination  more  than  their 
memory . 

This  Princi pal -Professor  wi 1 1 hold  the  elfins  on  Monday, 
fesdnesday , and  Friday  for  the  pupils  of  the  current  year,  and  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  for  those  who =ar&  in  their  second 
year.  The  intermediate  days  will  be  for  the  wo?  k of  the  pupils 
tmemselves;  in  this  science  above  all  it  is  necessary  not  to 
t'iink  but  to  know3  and  to  develop  by  one's  owm  intellectual] 
effort  and  talents  and  by  the  finest  per cepti.srnc  of  one's  own  mind 

The  other  class  of  sociat  science  will  b±s  devoted  to  the 
ci.vii  and  criminat  law  of  the  country. 

But  I most  urgently  advise  that  law  shal l not  be  considered 
permanent  lew  until  every  effort  has  been  macks  to  find  the 
source  of  the  reasons  and  methods  for  pro  1 ongfnsg  litigation, 
whfich  multiplies  feuds,  which  chills  f r i endl  isrress  , which  checks 
reciprocal  advances  of  great  value  In  a country  still  very  bare 
of  population,  and  which  forces  on  the  natiorr.  a burden  that  is 
detrimental  even  to  its  treasury.  I implore  that  before  every- 
thing else  the  source  of  these  evils  shall  be  stopped  or  at 
least  diminished  by  definite  laws,  by  s i m;pl  e -tru  1 es  of  procedure 
wilirich  can  always  hasten  the  end  of  a law  suit..- 
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If  all  trials  were  decided  by  chance— by  throws  of 
dice,  justice  would  be  done  half  the  time. 

But  in  a nation  that  is  generous,  thoughtful  and 
honest  and  where  judges  are  elected,  judging  is  never 
done  by  chance.  Therefore  any  plan  that  will  bring 
about  greater  promptness  in  the  process  of  law  will  be 


a good  one. 

When  the 
of  quibbling, 
by  collusion, 
have  affected 


complication  of  formalities,  the  facility 
and  the  piling  up  of  illegalit-Les „ often 
which  involve  a review  of  the  whole  affair, 
three  hundred  law-suits,  it  may  be  that  one 


u>  them  has  been  somewhat  better  judged;  but  the  del  ays 
occasioned  to  the  other  two  hundred  and  ninety-mne  have 
done  more  harm  than  can  be  offset  by  the  perfect  decision 

in  the  tree  hundredth.  . _ , . . . p 

But  it  is  not  true  that  complication  of  formalities, 
facility  in  quibbling  and  discovering  illegalities,  can 
ever  1 ead  to  a wiser  decision. 

Any  honest  and  intelligent  man  can  judge  a short 
trial;  when  a suit  becomes  complicated,  it  needs  eagles 

and  angel s . ...... 

Why  is  America  so  obstinate  in  imitating 
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everything  English? — and  particularly  the  things  that 
England  herself  rightly  considers  mistakes  in  her  gov- 
ernment, and  which  she  would  have  reformed  long  ago  if 
they  had  not  been  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  a 
numerous  and  powerful  corporation? 

Why  does  not  this  daughter  of  thirty  ye^rs  pride 
herself  on  improving  on  her  mother? 

My  dear  Americans,  revise  your  civil  law  and  dp 
not  let  it  be  taught  with  the  authority  of  the  State 
until  you  have  made  the  laws  and  the  processes  as  good 
as  you  know  how. 

As  for  your  law  concerning  impeachments  for  crime, 
you  can  scarcely  alter  that. 

School  of  Transcendental  Geometry 

This  school  will  be  devoted  to  the  highest  geometry 
and  to  those  ordinary  sciences  that  depend  on  it. 

There  will  be  five  classes: 

One  of  transcendent  geometry  [all  mathematics  beyond 
Euclidian  geometry];  the  professor  -:of  this  class  will 
have  the  duties  and  rights  of  Principal  of  this  school. 

One  of  astronomy , One  of  hydrography  and  navigation ; 

One  of  the  construction  and  rigging  of  ships; 

One  of  engineering i both  civil  and  military,  and  for 
artillery. 

The  names  of  these  classes  is  sufficient  indication 
of  the  knowledge  that  the  third  will  have  gained  from  the 
second,  and  that  the  three  lower  ones  will  gain  from  the 
first. 

As  it  will  be  the  professor  of  the  first  class  who 
will  find  his  colleagues,  and  nominate  them  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  General  Council  of  Education,  he  will  re- 
quire their  cooperation.  He  can  give  the  course  such 
an  administration  that  its  pupils  will  have  a valuable 
training  and  will  not  deteriorate  to  the  methods  of 
the  ordinary  worker. 

We  have  now  in  France  the  most  wonderful  construction 
for  the  hulls  of  battle-ships  and  we  owe  it  to  one  of  our 
greatest  geometricians,  Borda3  who  was  chief  of  staff  to 
d'Estaing,  in  the  war  for  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  . 

It  is  said  that  the  best  battle-ship  in  Europe  is 
the  Conception  which  Gauthier  built  for  Spain  on  Borda’s 
principles. 

And  the  two  best  frigates  are  the  Pomone  and  the; 
Meduse 3 of  which  Borda  himself  directed  the  construction 
at  Brest;  they  have  both,  unfortunately,  been  taken  by 
the  English.  He  built  us  other  excellent  vessels. 

It  is  a great  misfortune  that  he  died  without  having 
applied  to  the  rigging  those  calcualtions  and  improve- 
ments which  he  so  successfully  applied  to  the  ship  itself. 
But  one  of  his  successors  will  do  it. 

As  to  engineering  for  civil  and  military  construction, 
no  nation  is  in  such  need  of  canals. as  the  United  States, 
and  most  of  their  ports  have  no  means  of  exterior  defense. 
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The  Cost  of  Four  Special  Schools 

I shall  not  include  in  this  expense  the  price  of 
the  buildings,  for  I consider  them  a public  monument 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  capital,  and  I suppose 
they  will  be  built  by  the  Government  for  the  special 
schools  and  all  other  establishments  relating  to  science. 

The  public  library  should  not  belong  to  the 
schools,  but  it  should  be  at  their  service  and  chosen 
principally  on  the  advice  of  the  professors. 

We  need,  therefore,  in  estimating  the  expense 
account,  only  consider  the  salaries  of  the  professors 
and  some  other  slight  costs. 

T h ere  will  be  fifteen  professors,  of  whom  four 
will  be  Principals. 

I do  not  think  the  Principals  should  be  offered 
less  than  one  thousand  dollars  salary,  or  the  other 
professors  less  than  six  hundred  dollars. 

Their  salaries  should  place  them  in  a rank  above 
the  professors  and  even  the  Principals  of  the  colleges; 
for  the  public,  which  judges  very  superficially,  always 
believes  that  a man  is  paid  in  proportion  to  his  value. 

So  the  four  Principals  will  receive.  . . 4,000  dollars 


The  other  eleven  professors 6,600 

A porter  to  clean  the  rooms 200 

Other  expenses 300 

Total 1 1 ,100  dol 1 ars 


At  this  price  alone  we  would  not  have  Principals 
and  professors  worthy  of  the  positions. 

We  will  give  them  here,  as  in  the  colleges,  con-  ■ 
tingentfees. 

And  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  the  professors  and 
Principals  whom  we  wish  to  engage  for  our  schools,  an 
idea  or  the  income  they  may  expect,  we  must  make  an 
approximate  estimate  as  we  did  for  the  Principals  and 
professors  of  the  colleges. 
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These  calcualtions  are  suggestive  and  cannot  be 
absolutely  exact. 

The  students  in  the  special  schools  are,  like  those 
in  the  colleges,  of  two  kinds  — the  ones  chosen  for  their 
abilities,  to  be  educated  at  the  cost  of  their  States; 
the  others,  at  the  expense  of  their  parents  or  themselves. 

' We  have  supposed  that  the  State  of  Virginia  will 
send  each  year  ten  students  at  the  expense  of  the  state 
to  the  special  schools;  that  would  be  one  from  each  college. 

If  the  other  states  send  students  in  the  same  proportion 
we  shall  have,  allowing  for  the  varying  populations  of  the 
states,  seventy-five  pupils  each  year  whose  expenses  at  the 
schools  of  the  Republic  will  be  defrayed  by  their  own  States. 
So  that  in  ten  or  twelve  years  and  thereafter,  there  will 
be  about  three  hundred*  the  enrollment  depending  upon 
whether  they  have  selected  courses  requiring  five  years, 
or  four,  or  three. 

The  students  supported  by  their  parents  or  themselves 
may  amount  to  twice  or  three  times  as  many;  for  there  will 
be  two  or  three  times  as  many  young  men  anxious  to  enter 
lucrative  professions  which  require  the  higher  education, 
as  there  are  State  pupils  who  deserve  that  education  at 
the  public  expense;  and  as  students  of  any  age  will  be  re- 
ceived at  these  schools,  many  grown  men  will  follow  the 
courses  for  pure  love  of  study. 

The  students  will  receive  from  the  State  that  sends 
them  a pension  of  two  hundred  dollars,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  fifty  will  be  given  to  them  for  their  food  and  other 
personal  expenses,  fifty  will  be  given  to  the  professors  — 
forty  to  the  one  in  whose  class  the  student  is  working  and 
ten  to  the  ’Principal  of  the  school. 

Those  who  are  in  the  Principal's  class  will  give  him 
the  whole  of  the  contributi on . 

Each  student  will  choose  the  profession  that  he  wishes 
to  adopt  and,  in  consequence,  the  school  that  he  wishes  to 
enter,  but  while  he  is  in  that  school  he  will  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Principal  as  to  the  order  in  which  he  will 
enter  the  prescribed  classes. 

The  students  whose  expenses  are  paid  by  themselves  or 
their  families,  will  pay  one  hundred  dollars  a year,  of  which 
eighty  will  be  for  the  professor  whose  course  they  are 
following  and  twenty  for  the  Principal  of  the  school. 

When  they  are  in  the  Principal's  class,  the  hundred 
dollars  will  not  be  divided.  ^ 

We  will  not  repeat  the  statements  we  have  already  made 
in  explaining  the  salaries  for  the  colleges;  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  this  arrangement  will  assure  to  the  professors  and 
above  all  the  Principals  of  our  special  schools  much  larger 
incomes  than  the  most  distinguished  scholars  can  hope  to 
earn  in  other  countries. 

This  excellent  position  will  be  reached  by  degrees,  but 
even  at  the  beginning  the  terms  will  be  generous. 

At  first  there  will  be  no  State-aided  students  and  it 
would  be  unwise  to  expect  more  than  a hundred  and  forty  or 
a hundred  and  fifty  each  year  for  the  first  years,  divided 
according  to  their  choice  among  the  different  schools. 

For  the  first  year  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  only 
the  four  principal  classes  and  two  dependent  classes — they 
will  be  the  classes  of  anatomy.  Animal  Economy  and  Pathology, 
Mineralogy;  docimastic  chemistry.  Social  Science  and 
Transcendent  Geometry.  The  other  classes  will  not  be  opened 
till  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  year  as  they  may  be  needed. 
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This  precaution — which  may  be  demanded  by  the  re- 
quirements of  instruction,  though  it  may  not  be  for  the 
interests  of  the  treasury  of  the  institution — must  be 
observed:  no  professor  shall  begin  with  less  than  four- 

teen fundred  doZZars  and  no  Principal  less  than  two 
thousand^  and  their  incomes  shall  increase  each  year  for 
fen  or  twelve  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  least 
important  chair  in  our  special  schools  will  be  worth  four 
thousand  doZZars  or  twenty  — one  thousand,  francs  to  the 
professor;  some  will  offer  half  as  much  more  and  the  four 
Principals  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  francs  each. 

Such  incomes  will  make  it  possible  to  choose  from  the 
foremost  scholars  of  all  countries  in  selecting  professors 
and  Principals  for  our  special  schools.  The  ambition  of 
every  learned  man  in  the  world  will  be  that  he  may  one 
day  attain  to  one  of  the  chairs.  Washington  City  will  be- 
come the  Bokhara,  the  Benares,  the  Bybias,  the  Cariath- 
Sepher.  the  cityeof  knowledge.  Men  of  the  highest  reputation 
will  be  assembled  there  as  professors;  perhaps  Europeans  will 
not  be  considered  properly  educated  unless  they  have  studied 
in  its  schools. 

Such  is  the  advantage  that  Athens  once  enjoyed;  today 
it  belongs  to  Edinburgh  and  Soft ingen.  To  obtain  it  we 
would  only  need  to  secure  the  most  illustrious  scholars  of 
Gottingen,  Edinburgh,  and  other  scholastic  cities,  promising 
them  a brilliant  future  that  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
perfection  of  their  knowledge  and  that  can  be  secured  only 
k,y  sustained  preeminence. 

Our  professors  will  form  the  nucleus  of 
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an  admirable  Philosophic  Society.  Engineering  will  do 
wonderful  things  in  a country  where  it  will  be  so  tremen- 
dously rewarded.  It  will  make  therefore  its  most  powerful 
efforts  and  will  urge  forward  all  other  sciences.  We  shall 
have  increased  knowledge  by  giving  it  a worthy  home.  We 
shall  have  done  well  for  America  and  for  the  world. 


An  Address 
Morri 11  Allen 
1827 

Allen  Danforth:  Plymouth 


"We  are  almost  every  day  presented  with  demonstrations  of 
the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  "education  is  power  - physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  power.  It  elevates,  expands  and 
enriches  the  mind;  cultivates  the  best  affections  of  the 
heart;  pours  a thousand  sweet  and  gladdening  streams  around 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  mansions  of  the 
rich,  and  while  it  greatly  multiplies  and  enhances  the 
enjoyments  of  time,  helps  to  train  up  the  soul  for  the 
bliss  of  eternity." 


See  especially,  pgs . 8,  9,  10  and  11  for  discussion  of  the 
relationship  of  experience  to  education ..... . 

A statement  of  educational  philosophy  which  recognizes  the 
central  role  of  the  individual  child;  school  answers  to 
paren  ts  . 


1.  This  is  a practical  philosophy  — and  a good  paper. 
Perhaps  an  early  forerunner  of  Dewey? 

2.  This  is  the  first  paper  which  acknowledges  the  routine 
competence  of  children.  It  encourages  education  to 
proceed  in  accordance  with  the  child's  experience. 

3.  Also  discusses  the  role  and  responsibility  of  schoolmen 
to  children  and  the  role  of  parents  in  regard  to  school 
functions.  The  school  is  finally  answerable  to  parents. 
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BY  MORRILL  ALLEN 


That  our  sons  may  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their 
youth ; that  our  daughters  may  be  as  corner  stones 
polished  after  the  similitude  of  a palace. — Psalm  144.  12. 
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REV.  MORRILL  ALLEN, 

The  School  Committee  of  the  town  of  Pembroke,  having 
attended  the  Address  you  had  the  goodness  to  deliver  this 
day  on  Early  Education,  request  a copy  of  the  same  for 
the  pres s . 

KILBORN  WHITMAN, 

Pev  ovdev  cf  the  School  Committee. 

Pembroke,  January  6,  1827. 


ADDRESS  . 


A discourse  on  the  importance,  the  objects  and  the 
means  of  a good  early  education,  is  now  expected  by  this 
assembly.  If  it  would  be  easy  to  select  topics  for  dis- 
cussion, which  might  give  greater  scope  to  the  imagination, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  select  those  of  higher  interest 
in  the  v.isaw  cf  affectionate  parents,  of  patriots  and  phi- 
lanthropists., The  respectability  and  usefulness  of  men 
in  this  i-wjorlc  depend  chiefly  on  early  education;  and  their 
prospects  beyond  the  grave  are  brightening  and  hopeful,  or 
gloomy  and  discouraging,  according  to  the  sentiments  imbibed 
in  the  days  nf  youth  and  the  consequent  course  xf  conduct. 

The  objects  of  education  embrace  the  interests  nxf  time  and 
eternity.  Hence  the  solicitude  which  wise  and  good  men  in 
all  periods  of  the  world  have  expressed  on  this  subject. 

Hence  the  numerous  injunctions  on  parents  delivered  by  divine 
command  to  train  their  children  in  paths  of  knowledge  and 
virtue.  The  most  important  political  blessings,  and  even 
covenant  privileges,  it  appears,  have  depended  for  their  con- 
tinuance, from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  on  the  care 
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and  diligence  of  parents  in  the  education  of  children.  The 
reason  assigned  by  God  himself  for  the  animating  promises  to 
Abraham  and  the  steadfastness  of  the  covenant  made  with  him, 
was  "For  I know  him  that  he  will  command  his  children  and  his 
household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord." 
In  the  numerous  exhortations  to  the  Israelites  to  remember 
the  divine  dealings  towards  them,  to  keep  alive  the  history 
of  the  judgments  and  deliverances  which  they  had  experienced, 
we  find  the  following  directions  in  substance,  often  repeated . 
"And  ye  shall  teach  them  your  children,  speaking  of  them  when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou  shalt 
write  them  upon  the  door  posts  of  thine  house  and  upon  thy 
gates;  that  your  days  may  be  multiplied  and  the  days  of  your 
children  in  the  land,  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers 
to  give  them  as  the  days  of  heaven  upon  the  earth."  Passing 
from  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  Scriptures,  we  find  in  them 
numerous  fervent  exhortations  to  instruct  children,  to  re- 
strain their  excesser  and  guide  them  in  right  paths.  These 
exhortations  are  not  a ic,r:€?s.s  ed  exclusively  to  parents,  they 
are  addressed  to  men  of  £-v£<y  age  and  profession.  One  express 
purpose  for  which  virtues  are  inculcated  on  young  and  old,  is, 
that  others  may  perceive  wfeat  is*.  demanded  of  them.,,  and  take 
lessons  of  improvement.  Az  children  are  susceptible  of  strong 
impressions  and  guided  rrrs.re  by  examples  than  persons  of 

5 

mature  age,  we  may  reason avt> Ty  conclude  it  is  for  their  benefit', 
as  well  as  personal  purity'  snd  Srarpr  o v eme  n t , that  young  men  are 
exhorted  to  be  sober  mi  nded  and  fear , aged  men  to  be  grave  and 
temperate,  sound  in  faith.,  in  ciaarity,  in  patience,  and  aged 
women  to  be  in  their  behaviour  as  becometh  a profession  of 
godliness.  In  the  sacred  writings  we  are  presented  with 
interesting  and  awakening  views  of  the  importance  of  early 
education.  We  are  assured,  that  the  well  educated  child  will 
rise  to  manhood  in  honour  and  usefulness,  and  descend  into  the 
vale  of  age  with  serenity  and  good  hope;  we  are  also  assured 
that  the  neglected  child  — the  child  abandoned  to  the  indul- 
gence of  its  appetites  and  passions,  wi 1 1 bring  shame  and  re- 
proach on  its  parents,  and  woful  misery  on  itself.  These 
assurances  of  scripture  accord  with  the  testimonies  of  ex- 
perience on  the  subject.  We  behold  the  idleness  and  ignorance 
of  childhood  continually  maturing  into  the  mos t degradi ng  and 
destructive  vices  of  manhood.  Those  unhappy  beings,  who  are 
subjected  to  the  discipline  of  penitentiaries,  are  generally 
men  who  received  not  the  salutary  discipline  of  a school  in 
their  early  years.  There  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  extend 
our  views  to  the  untutored  sons  of  Africa,  or  to  the  Asiatic 
Islands  to  discover  the  importance  of  imbuing  the  minds  of 
children  with  knowledge  and  the  sentiments  of  virtue.  The 
appearance  and  prospects  of  the  best  educated  and  worst  ne- 
glected children  in  our  own  country,  and  even  within  the 
region  of  daily  observation. 
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will  form  a contrast  which  must  carry  conviction  to  every 
considerate  mind.  We  are  almost  every  day  presented  with 
demonstrations  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  "educa- 
tion is  power — physical,  intellectual  and  moral  power.  It 
elevates,  expands  and  enriches  the  mind;  cultivates  the 
best  affections  of  the  heart;  pours  a thousand  sweet  and 
gladdening  streams  around  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  mansions  of  the  rich,  and  while  it  greatly  multiplies 
and  enhances  the  enjoyments  of  time,  helps  to  train  up  the 
soul  for  the  bliss  of  eternity."* 

It  must  be  an  unnatural  parent,  or  one  destitute  of 
enlightened  and  praiseworthy  views,  who  does  not  wish  to 
give  his  child  an  education,  that  will  qualify  him  for 
useful  pursuit,  for  profitable  inquiry  and  reflection.  In 
this  land  of  distinctive  literary  privileges,  it  is  hoped, 
no  parent  can  be  found  who  had  rather  indulge  his  offspring 
in  degrading  pleasures. of  sense,  than  oblige  them  to  travel 
the  pat.is  of  knowledge.  We,  who  now  stand  in  the  honourable 
and  responsible  relation  of  parents,  shall  soon  retire  from 
the  scene  of  action;  our  children  w i ' 1 be  advanced  to  our 
places;  they  must  assume  the  care  anu  government  of  house- 
holds; they  must  take  the  responsibility  of  educating  another 
generation;  they  must  take  a part  in  the  government  of  so- 
ciety, in  the  appointment  of  legislators  and  magi s trates , and 
perhaps  fill  themselves  elevated  and  -important  stations 
in  church  and  state.  Can  we  think  on 

*Presi dent  Humphrey's  Address 
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the  duties  that  lie  before  them,  and  feel  any  thing  like 
indifference  concerning  thei r qualifications  to  discharge 
them?  Can  we  think, without  extremely  painful  emotions,  on 
the  growth  of  a son  in  ignorance,  exposed  to  every  vice 
that  degrades  the  human  character,  exposed  not  only  to  ruin 
himslef,  but  to  interrupt  the  order  and  well-being  of  society? 
No,  we  cannot.  The  best  earthly  hopes  of  declining  years 
are  centred  in  the  virtue,  respectability,  usefulness  and 
happiness  of  our  children.  We  wish  them  a pleasant  passage 
through  th,e- world  and  a blessed  immortality.  With  solici- 
tude, then,  we  should  inquire,  what  we  can,  and  what  we 
ought  to  do  for  the  purpose  of  producing  so  happy  results. 

Our  affection,  our  good  wishes  and  even  our  prayers  for 
children  may  not  be  expected  to  promote  their  welfare  with- 
out other- exertions  for  their  benefit.  In  unwearied 
attentions  and  labours  we  must  guard  and  promote  the  health 
of  their  bodies,  form  their  minds,  and  impress  on  them  good 
sentiments.  To  give  precise  rules  for  the  discharge  of 
these  parental  duties  would  not  be  practicable;  there  is  so 
much  difference  in  the  constitutions  and  dispositions,  if 
not  in  the  mental  powers  of  children,  as  requires  variations 
in  their  regimen  and  discipline.  There  is,  however,  always 
danger  that  parental  affection  will  grow  excessive,  and  grant 
indulgencies  in  ease  and  the  gratification  of  the  appetites 
inconsistent  with  a state  of  vigorous  heal th , and  with  much 
advancement  in  mental  improvement.  Action  is  the  vanguard 
of  strength , 
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Children  whatever  may  be  their  0 J.n  their,6  toh  en- 

be  dir«?  0fI?U?iUyyda9noieengag;  in  labours,  their  atten- 
tions should  be  directed  to  »»““inen|5*  ;hWeJe?cise  in°the 
SH-n’al?  and^n  all^arielies  if  weather,  with  simple  food, 

Wil1  Exert  i o ns6  to°form°theanit  nds  "of  children  should  extend 

further  than  placing  in  their  hands=hitaMe  books  dp 
viding  for  them  good  i ns  tructers  . The  parents  * ve  and 

children  express  their  feelings > ^th^the 

propose  the  various  questio  critically  watch  the  o- 

curiosity  and  inexperience,  sho“^  ^rit  cai  ly  w t what  cur- 
oening  of  the  mind,  and,  if  possible,  discover  in  w a 

rent  the  thoughts  are  inclined  to  flow*  they  should  not 
Cb°e"iiSpi-i,WbSt  rSSSpjncSSr.SIc i and  assisted,  -h-n^.t 

iK„  {5  je^SIrnUh  « He^o^pi^^hi 

?J;;;.,35Shl“tS5:.t.tS5.  tha t'when “that  unequalled  man  was 

a child,  he  often  accompanied  his 


*Weems . 


father  in  the  garden  and  proposed  many^ qu es ti ons  on  the  sub- 
ject of  vegetation,  and  seemed  par  ti  cu; Ur  1 y anxious  t°sd 
cover  a reason  for  every  appearance  which /“ractea^ni 
The  father  was  a discreet  man  and  disposed  to 

pose^of  engaging'1  the  Idmi  H ISJ.ttjnti  on  of  hi  i „son  , 
t^htewh^,Ctehdeyornf^a0nftsSrpdrang  ..SJSr^e1 1n“ 

qu  i s i ti  ve^  1 ad™*? ewedbthenp?ants°wi  th  ^as  ton  i shment  and^em-^  ^ 

Dloved  much  time  and  many  questions  to  .uvestigat 
Sf  Shit  at  first  appeared  to  him  a Phenomenon.  Th' ' « 
pedient  of  an  affectionate  father,  adopted  at  the  found- 

purposes  of  amusement^  is  supposed  a subject  in  all 

atron  of  tu at  habit  ot  critically  which,  in  after 

Its  parts,  and  "9  “ P h|dJ  'JhlreJired  Was  h i ngton  . 

life*TherriSain  SlSolt  2?ery  child  an  innocent  a2d.;adda^d. 

curiosity.  A judicious  i ndu  1 ge  nee  a>^d1  ^dJ!  effects  on 
ful  purposes  may  produce  very  great  and  salutary 

th/e. future  character.  ruriositv  of  children 

A reasonable  i ndul  gence  of  the  curios  which 

are1  of3  indis  pens  able  importance  . ‘Let  the^follow 

exerci  s e"  thei  r&  strength.1  and  i ngenu  i.ty  in  attempts  to  imitate 
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the  works  and  arts  of  men.  If  their  little  houses,  walls, 
fences  and  the  implements  of  their  operations  shouild  occa- 
sional V]{  impede  more  important  movements  and  disfigure  the 
yard  p.f^’the  taller  mansion  house;  or,  if  the  chains , constructed 
for  tb*»  admission  of  the  miniature  wheels  their  imitative 
power j frame , should  sometimes  ■obstruct  the  course  of  water 
to  an  f ftCj.ur  i ous  extent;  we  should  remember  tin  a t i m these  ex- 
ertions they  are  forming  habits  of  activity  and  qualifying 
themselves  for  more  useful  labours;  perhaps  ;±hey  add  some- 
thing to  the  fund  of  knowledge  already  possessed  in  the  arts 
of  mechanism.  But,  if  nothing  were  to  be  ge  ^ .Ted  beside  habits 
of  engagement,  these  would  prove  an  ample  cc»,r' <pensa  ti  on  for 
all  the  trouble  occasioned  us  by  the  imitat  ve  exertions  of 
children.  It  is  patience  in  application'  th  ■■■"*  conquers  the 
most  formidable  difficulties  in  the  pursuit  /oif  knowledge,  and 
in  every  pursuit  of  human  life.  That  wonder  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  pr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  owed  t is  distinction 
more  to  persevering  industry,  tlian  to  any  ex;  ..rao<rdi  n ary 
natural  powers . 

Some  writers  have  considered  the  indolence  of  mankind 
as  the  whole  cause  of  the  very  imperfect  and  faulty  manner, 
in  which  the  duties  of  the  various  stations  wid  professions 
in  life  are  discharged.  There  may  exist  another  cause 
equally  operative,  and  which  it  is  not  sco  dz  f*f  i cu  1 1 to  re- 
move. In  consequence  of  neglect  in  attend i mg  to  early  bi- 
ases, and  obliging  children  to  follow  the  wishes  of  parents, 
rather  than  the  dictates  of  natural  genius, 

1 1 

it  may  be  that  multitudes  are  misplaced  in  society  and  sub- 
jected to  the  herculean  labour  of. carrying  tlv-ri r ships  into 
port  against  both  wind  and  tidd.  The  man,  who  is  placed  in 
a profession,  to  which  his  natural  powers  are  not  adapted 
and  his  inclinations  never  chose,  must  pass  a life  of  slavish 
toil  and  still  do  all  his  work  badly. 

The  natural  genius  of  a child  ought  to  be  regarded  in 
the  selection  of  books  for  its  perusal.  An  aversion  to 
reading  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  frequently  produced 
by  confining  children  to  books,  which  contain  nothing  adapted 
to  their  taste  — nothing  which  they  wish  to  understand.  There 
are  some  books  of  a corrupting  tendency,  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  collect  and  burn;  bu t,  as  this  cannot  easily  be 
effected,  some  discretion,  on  the  part  of  parents  in  the 
choice  of  books,  should  unquestionably  be  exercised.  Im 
this,  as  in  every  other  decision,  the  more  liberal  we  are, 
while  we  touch  not  the  region,  of  licentiousness,  the  more 
useful  we  shall  be.  Books  which  countenance  vice  and  bad 
passions,  books  which  are  filled  with  finely  written  dis- 
courses and  highly  wrought  imagery  about  nothing,  should  not 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  children;  it  would  be  well  for 
adults  also  to  refuse  reading  them.  With  these  exceptions, 
any  books  are  safe  and  those  which  command  the  most  attention 
•may  best  advance  thee  improvement  of  children. 
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GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE: 

The  services,  you  are  performing  for  the  benefit  of 
schools,  are  very  intimately  ; connected  with  the  good 
character  and  happiness  of  the  rising  generation.  The 
duties  which  you  have  to  perform  are  numerous,  and,  some 
of  them,  those  of  delicacy.  The  friends  of  good  morals 
and  of  learning  hope  you  will  persevere  in  your  exertions 
without  weariness,  and  discharge  the  most  delicate  duties 
without  making  tooJlarge  sacrifices  to  individual  feeling, 
that  you  will  proceed  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  promoting 
the  general  good  of  those  for  whom  you  act.  If  your  affairs 
are  attended  with  no  present  emolument,  they  are  honourable, 
and  a conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  of  them  will 
give  you  multiplied  cheering  hopes.  Many  of  these  hopes  you 
may  live  fully  to  realize.  You  may  behold  a large  portion 
of  the  children,  whose  minds  you  are  now  labouring  to  form, 
advanced  to  mature  age  and  acquitting  themselves  with 
honour  and  usefulness  in  the  family  and  larger  society. 

Many  others,  nourished  with  knowledge  and  goodness  by  your 
providence,  will  rise  up,  when  your  bodies  shall  have  mingled 
with  dust,  and  pronounce  your  exertions  blessed.  Accept,  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  this  town  and  of  all  the  friends  of 
a rising  generation,  a tribute  of  gratitude  for  your  passed 
labours  in  the  cause  of  education.  We  hope,  you  will  hear 
with  indulgent  feelings  a request  to  continue  a work,  which 
has  been  commenced  with  so  good  prospects  of  success,  and 
may  you  finally  receive  ample  and  abiding  reward  with  the 
faithful  of  the  earth. 

13 

PARENTS: 

In  addressing  you  it  is  natural  for  me  to  advert  to  the 
peculiar  advantages  enjoyed  in  this  favoured  communi ty ; f or 
giving  children  such  educations  as  will  secure  teoth  their 
virtue  and  usefulness.  Without  possessing  ourselves  much  of 
that  substance,  which  governs  in  all  earthly  interests,  we 
can  place  our  children  in  situations  where  they  will  be  re- 
strained and  guided  by  good  examples,  and  instructed  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge  necessary  to  their  usefulness.  In  our 
publick  schools,  which  the  wealth  of  the  whole  community  sup- 
ports, we  enjoy  a privilege  which  must,  unless  gross  neglect 
on  our  part  should  prevent,  always  keep  the  great  mass  of 
people  here  far  in  advance  of  those  states  where  education 
depends  altogether  on  individual  providence,  or  the  charity 
of  the  most  distinguished  philanthropists.  The  many  salutary 
effects,  that  have  resulted  from  the  system  of  schools  in 
this  Commonwealth,  are  a just  foundation  of  strong  attachment 
to  the  system.  The  fact,  that  governors  of  some  other  states, 
in  their  communications  to  their  respective  legislatures,  are 
recommending  the  adoption  of  a similar  plan,  should  excite  us 
to  renewed  exertions  to  render  our  system  increasingly  effective; 
lest  our  glory  should  presently  be  seen  departing  south  and 
west,  and  we  should  stand  exposed  to  the  reproach  of  judging 
our  offspring  unworthy  of  improvement,  and  rejecting  against 
ourselves  the  counsels  of  wisdom.  An  ample  provision  for 
the  support  of  schools,  the  assiduous  labours  of  an 
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intelligent  committee  in  the  appointment  of  able  and  vir- 
tuous instructers,  in  furnishing  children  with  suitable 
books  and  encouraging  improvement  by  frequent  visits,  will 
prove  almost  useless  without  attention  and  care  on  the  part 
of  parents.  Our  children  consider  us  as  their  best  friends; 
if  we  are  indifferent  in  the  cause  of  their  education,  they 
will  certainly  conclude  it  is  a thing  of  no  great  importance 
to  them;  if  we  speak  disrespectfully  of  any  of  the  arrange- 
ments in  relation  to  schools,  or  of  the  characters  and  con- 
duct of  instructers,  they  will  think  it  justifiable  to  mani- 
fest contempt,  and  to  cherish  tempers  utterly  inconsistent 
with  improvement.  We  must  exert  ourselves  to  carry  into 
full  effect  the  benevolent  views  of  the  legislature  and  the 
generous  labours  of  the  committee,  or  our  schools  cannot  be 
in  the  flourishing  state  demanded  by  the  privileges  we  enjoy. 

The  first  object  of  care  should  be  to  keep  children  constantly 
in  school,  that  they  may  enjoy  every  advantage  of  its  exercises, 
and  never  by  remitting  attendance  interrupt  general  order.  We 
are  apt  to  think  too  lightly  of  occasional  absence.  The  loss 
of  only  a few  lessons  places  a lad  behind  his  classmates,  and 
tends  to  depress  and  discourage  him;  it  produces  confusion  in 
his  mind  concerning  the  order  of  exercise  and  what  is  ex- 
pected to-  be  performed.  The  example  is  a pernicious  one;  for 
where  absences  are  frequent  and  numerous  both  master  and 
scholars  will  grow  confused  and  no  exercise  can  be  well  per- 
formed. Our  next  object  should  be  to  sup- 

1 5 

port  the  government  of  schools;  for  this  purpose  we  should 
repose  a.  generous  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  instructers, 
and  speak  of  them,  in  presence  of  children,  as  unquestionably 
disposed  to  do  what  is  proper  and  as  preferring  in. every  in- 
stance "mercy  to  sacrifice."  In  all  cases  in  which  we  are 
obliged  to  delegate  power,  it  is  a duty  to  cherish  a reason- 
able confidence  that  it  will  be  exercised  with  discretion. 

With  respect  to  a school  master,  if  our  confidence  is  abused, 
there  cannot  be  a worse  procedure,  than  to  disclose  all  our 
excited  feelings  to  children  and  spoil  them  in  attempts  to 
disgrace  him.  If  at  any  time  there  should  be  just  founda- 
tion of  complaint  against  a master,  disclose  it  to  the  com- 
mittee by  whose  authority  he  acts;  at  their  request  he  must 
retire.  In  this  way  we  can  remove  all  unsuitable  instructers 
without  giving  children  the  destructive  notion,  that  a school 
must  be  regulated  according  to  our  particular  views  of  pro- 
priety, or  it  is  worthless.  When  children  go  from  parents 
with  heads  and  hearts  filled  with  lessons  of  instruction  for 
him,  who  is  appointed  to  instruct  them,  when  by  parental 
conversation  they  have  become  fixed  in  the  belief  that  the 
particular  kinds  of  punishments,  inflicted  in  their  respective 
families,  are  the  only  proper  punishments  of  the  faults  of 
children,  it  will  be  as  impracticable  for  any  man  to  govern 
them  well  and  promote  their  improvement,, as  it  is  for  a minis- 
ter of  rel  i gi  on  to  preach  to  the  edification  of  a congregation, 
when  every  individual  composing  it,  is  determined  to  hear  his 
favourite 
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psalm,  doctrine  and  interpretation,  or  to  hear  nothing.  We 
can  prescribe  for  our  children  a course  of  conduct,  which 
every  instructer  will  approve;  but  as  often  as  we  undertake 
to  point  out  to  them  how  their  instructer  ought  to  proceed, 
we  enter  on  delicate  and  extremely  dangerous  ground.  Leave 
masters  to  be  guided  by  their  own  judgments.  If  we  trespass 
on  their  rights,  and  prevent  them  from  proceeding  in  a course 
of  independent  conduct,  we  destroy  their  usefulness,  and  at 
the?  same  time  encourage  in  children  tempers,  which  will 
mature  in  their  unhappy  preparations  for  scenes  of  riot, 
confusion  and  mutual  recrimination. 

Parents  should  animate  their  children  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  by  disclosing  various  ways,  in  which  it  can  be  use- 
fully and  honourably  applied.  They  should  encourage  and 
assist  them  in  their  studies,  especially  when  any  signs  of 
despondency  are  discovered.  The  great  influence  of  the  parent 
over  his  child  ought  to  be  invariably  directed  in  aid  of  its 
instructers,  and  of  all  the  measures  pursued  with  a view  to 
its  improvement.  We  should  speak  in  our  families  of  the 
publick  examinations  of  schools,  as  highly  important,  and 
urge  vigorous  exertions  in  preparation  for  them.  It  may  be 
that  I am  now  recommending  as  a duty  what  some  parents  con- 
sider as  useless.  And  if  some  of  the  violent  objections 
against  the  law  relating  to  schools,  under  which  we  are  now 
acting,  have  met  their  eyes,  possibly  they  may  think  it  wrong 
to  give  the  least  countenance  to  exami- 
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nations.  A writer  in  a public  paper  in  want  of  a better 
subject,  or  not  disposed  to  discuss  a subject  which  could 
not  be  illustrated  in  a long  catalogue  of  objections,  has 
pronounced  the  law  of  schools  burdensome  and  useless,  and 
called  loudly  on  the  legislature  to  repeal  it  without  delay. 

As  objections,  whether  there  be  just  foundation  for  them  or 
not,  often  produce  great  influence  on  some  minds,  it  may  be 
proper  here  to  make  p few  remarks  on  the  leading  provisions 
of  the  late  law  concarning  schools.  The  first  distinctive 
provision  requires  every  town  to  choose . annual ly  at  least 
five  persons  as  a school  committee;  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  committee  to  examine  the  literary  and  moral  qualifica- 
tions of  instructers,  and  to  visit  the  schools  often  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  with  what  propriety  they  are 
managed.  Under  the  former  law  the  minister  in  the  town 
where  a school  was  to  be  kept  was  made  the  judge  of  the 
literary  qualifications  of  an  instructer.  By  the  present 
law  this  trust  is  committed  to  at  least  five  men;  this  must 
be  an  improvement,  if  the  truth  cf  the  adage  be  admitted, 
that  in  a multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety.  In  con- 
sequence of  improvements,  whtch  are  continually  making  in  the 
methods  of  instruction  and  class  books,  a minister  in  his  old 
age  will  be  an  inadequate  judge  of  the  qualifications  of 
instructers;  school  committees  are  officers  of  annual  election 
and  every  wise  town  will  appoint  the  best  qualified  men. 
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The  former  law,  as  might  have  been  reasonably  expected 
from  the  structure  of  it,  had  become  an  object  of  very  ex- 
tensive neglect.  The  disordered  state  of  numerous  schools 
demanded  an  effort  for  their  benefit.  Our  legislature  have 
done  what  appeared  to  them  proper,  and  the  plan  they  have 
adopted  ought  to  be  submitted  to  a fair  experiment.  We  shall 
discover  a powerful  motive  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the*  present  law,  in  a comparison  of  schools  in  towns  which 
obeyed  the  former  law,  with  schools  in  those  towns  which  ne- 
glected it.  In  places  where  due  attention  has  been  given  in 
providing  qualified  instructers  and  in  regular  examinations, 
schools  are  in  a state  of  advancement  in  knowledge,  which  is 
gratifying  to  the  most  enlightened  minds.  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  on  his  late  visit  tothis  land  of  his  birth 
and  early  years,  consented  to  accompany  the  committee  in  the 
city  of  Boston  in  the  visitation  of  schools.  He  afterwards 
expressed  to  a friend  the  pleasure  which  he  experienced,  and 
remarked  that  many  of  the  pupils  in  the  high  schools  in  Boston 
possessed  more  classical  knowledge,  than  the  greater  number  of 
thei graduates  of  Harvard  University  at  the  period  of  his  own 
graduation.  A testimony  like  this  from  so  high  and  revered 
authority, to  the  excellent  condition  of  schools  in  the  city, 
should  excite  us  to  imitate  the  measures,  which  have  been 
attended  with  so  happy  and  wonderful  effects. 

Another  provision  in  the  existing  law  requires  committees 
to  furnish  schools  with  suitable  books. 

1 9 

This  it  is  said  will  subject  people  to  needless  expense,  and 
is  a tyrannical  measure.  Who,  inquires  the  scrupulous  parent, 
exulting  in  an  ideal  liberty,  has  any  right  to  select  books 
for  my  children?  If  this  point  should  be  tamely  yielded, 
next  there  will  be  men  appointed  to  choose  professions  for 
our  children  and  even  a religion.  Distrustful  parent!  let 
not  thy  apprehensions  grow  tormenting,  till  there  be  something 
like  the  shadow  of  a foundation  for  them.  The  choice  of 
school  books  is  a trust  which  you  have  always  delegated.  Here- 
tofore instructers  have  selected  the  class  books,  and  nearly 
as  often  as  instructers  were  changed,  new  orders  were  presented 
for  books.  Some  school  houses  were  filled  with  a motley  mixture 
of  books,  and  yet  there  was  no  supply  for  regular  instruction. 

By  the  present  method  of  selection,  there  will  ultimately  be  a 
degree  of  uniformity  in  school  books,  which  will  save  some 
parents  an  abundance  of  expense.  If  there  be  negligent  parents, 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  children  to  school 
without  books  in  expectation  of  their  improvement,  and  who  now 
consider  it  a hardship  to  be  required  to  supply  them;  we  can 
only  say  of  these  parents,  that  they  desire  good  without  the 
expense  at  which  it  must  be  purchased.  If  there  be  poor  parents, 
who  cannot  purchase  books  for  their  children,  it  is  both  benevo- 
lent and  for  the  general  interest  to  supply  them  at  the  publick 
expense . 

We  admit  there  are  some  burdens  attending  the  observance 
of  the  law;  butthe  burdens  fall 
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chiefly  on  the  committees  appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  desires  of  benefiting  the  rising  genera- 
tion will  animate  them  to  endurance.  In  this  place  I hope 
the  labours  of  the  committee  will  be  made  pleasant  by  the 
readiness  of  parents  to  do  what  is  proper,  by  the  assiduity 
of  instructers,  and  by  the  obedience  and  improvement  of 
scholars . 

INSTRUCTERS: 

In  whatever  yiew  we  consider  the  interesting  subject  of 
early  education,  our  thoughts  are  directed  to  the  office, 
which  you  now  fill,  as  elevated,  honourable  and  highly  useful. 
On  your  examples,  counsels  and  instructions,  in  measure,  de- 
pend the  moral  character,  the  intelligence  and  welfare  of  a 
rising  generation. 

"Momentous  trust!  to  nurture  and  to  bring 
A nation's  glory  from  the  budding  spring."* 

The  office  of  teaching  should  always  be  filled  by  men  of 
unspotted  lives  as  well  as  enlarged  understandings.  Some  of 
the  first  and  most  lasting  impressions  on  the  minds  of  children 
are  communicated  through  the  eye;  they  cannot  be  formed  to  the 
love  and  practice  of  virtue  by  the  maxims  of  men  whose  lives 
are  manifestly  contrary  to  virtue.  Consider,  my  friends, 
that  you  are  now  situated  on  ahhil1  and  cannot  be  hidden;  be 
as  solicitous  to  have  all  your  conversation  and  conduct 
chaste  and  good,  as  you  are  to  administer  correct  instruction. 
It  belongs  not  to  your  duty 
*Populous  Village. 
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to  instruct  your  schools  in  any  distinctive  scheme  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  you  should  cautiously  avoid  doing  it, 
because  various  denominations  place  children  under  your  care, 
and  would  justly  consider  it  offensive  for  you  to  censure 
their  particular  faith  in  the  instruction  of  their  children. 
But  all  your  deportment  should  manifest  a deep  reverence  of 
the  authority  of  God;  the  fear,  the  love  of  God  and  obedience 
to  his  commands  , you  can  inculcate  on  children  in  consistence 
with  the  views  of  every  denomination  of  Christians.  You  will 
do  wisely  in  commencing  and  closing  your  schools  every  day 
with  the  reading  of  a portion  of  scripture,  and  with  a few 
expressions  of  reverence  for  the  Almighty  and  dependence  on 
his  paternal  care  and  goodness.  If  some  of  you  be  young  and 
modest  men,  who  feel  not  equal  to  the  composition  of  a 
publick  address  to  your  Maker;  take  a book  on  devotion  and 
read  a short  prayer,  or  read  in  scripture  the  form  of  prayer 
our  Saviour  taught  his  disciples.  This  course  would  be  un- 
speakably better  than  neglect  of  the  service.  Devotional 
exercise  is  so  incumbent  on  man  in  every  period  and  pursuit 
of  human  life,  that  no  business  can  be  well  performed  without 
it.  Reading  the  scriptures  as  a book  of  religious  instruction 
and  devotion  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  proper  use  that  can 
be  made  of  them  in  school.  To  make  the  sacred  volume  a 
class-book  will  unavoidably  produce  that  sort  of  familiarity 
with  i ts  contents-',  - wh  ich  will  lessen  the  respect  of  children 
for  its  precepts.  They  will  be  led  to  view 
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it  as  a book  designed  to  aid  them  in  acquiring  the  art  of 
reading,  rather  than  one  containing  the  rules  which  ought 
to  govern  their  whole  lives.  Be  mindful,  that  order  is 
heaven  s first  law;  and  whether  you  are  engaged  in  religious 
® **  ^ i|  ^ *7^  ary  exercises,  oblige  children  to  comply  with 
established  rules.  If  possible  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
order  and  decency^ in  mild  methods,  but  fail  not  to  accomplish 
them.  A disorderly  and  confused  school  is  a nuisance  in  a 
neighbourhood;  it  is  a fruitful  nursery  of  evil  habits;  it 
is  a cage  of  many  foul  beasts  and  birds.*  Your  duties  de- 
mand undivided  attention.  Be  vigilant,  be  circumspect,  and 
distinguished  success  may  crown  your  labours;  you  may  be- 
jromf  happi ly  instrumental  in  forming  many  sons  and  daughters 
■2  l0Ve  a~d.Jp~actlce  of  wisdom.  The  sight  of  a circle 

of  children  of  different  ages  and  sexes  produces  in  the 
mind  a very  Interesting  association  of  ideas.  In  this  circle 
we  look  with  hope  for  candidates  to  fill  with  honour  and 
usefulness  our  places  in  society.  Here  we  behold  future 
virtuous  matrons  guiding  their  houses  with  discretion;  masters 
of  families  walking  before  their  charges  with  perfect  hearts; 
patriots  and  philanthropists  exerting  all  their  powers  to  do 
good;  magistrates,  legislators  and  wise  Christians.  If  some 
c 1 ouds  i ntercept  the  brightness  of  these  hoDes,  they  arise 
from  the  dangers  and  temptations  peculiar  to  childhood  and 
youth.  In  every  exertion  we  make  to  fortify  our  offspring 
against 
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dangers  and  temptations,  we  add  something  to  the  strength  of 
our  animating  hopes  concerning  them.  9 

CHILDREN: 

In  submissive  behaviour,  in  cheerful  obedience  to  com- 
mands  , in  a constant  and  zealous  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge, 
in  the  observance  of  truth  and  justice,  in  the  preservation 
of  personal  purity,  and  in  a solicitous  remembrance  of  your 
relation  to  God,  fulfil  the  good  hopes  of  your  parents  and 
Triends . The  wise  improvement  of  time,  diligence  and  strict 
virtue  in  this  period  of  life  will  insure  future  respectability 
n««,-iUSe  + • nes?  * Receive  instruction,  grow  in  knowledge,  cherish 
good  sentiments,  and  the  blessings  of  wise  men  with  the  blessing 
ot  God  will  attend  you. 

My  hearers:  we  all  have  a deep  interest  in  the  subject 

of  early  education.  In  proportion  as  this  is  promoted,  what- 
ever is  beautiful  and  attractive  in  society  will  rise  and 
flourish.  Let  all  children  be  trained  in  paths  of  knowledge 
and  virtue,  and  the  next  generation  will  experience  a happy 
exempt l on  from  many  evils  which  now  are  suffered.  In  the 
next  age  intemperance,  one  of  the  leading  sinssand  greatest 
scourges  of  the  present,  may  cease,  or  become  a subject  of  so 
general  abhorrence,  that  no  apology  founded  on  the  circumstance 
of  intoxication  will  be  admitted  in  extenuation  of  other  crimes; 
Jl^Jhe  next  age  there  will  be,  we  devoutly  hope,  so  general  a 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  correct  sentiments,  that 
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unprincipled  wretches  will  be  unable  to  discover  any  advantages 
in  attempts  to  hide  guilty  countenances  under  the  veil  of  angry 
passions.  We  would  anticipate  for  our  children  all  theo bl ess i ngs 
of  the  peaceful  and  busy  village,  where  the  young  returning  from 
the  labours  of  the  day  do  not  collect  in  the  streets,  and  march 
up  and  down  with  the  hideous  noise  and  threatening  attitudes  of 
Goths  and  Vandals;  nor  creep  about  a neighbourhood  gleaning 
tales  of  slander  foim'their  more  guilty  parents  to  retail;  but 
where  the  young  retiring  from  labours  engage  in  pleasant  and 
useful  conversation,  in  reading  and  reflection,  or  in  imitation 
of  David  take  up  their  harps,  sooth  and  rest  every  disquieting 

passion  and  cheer  the  on  his  way.  We  would  hail  so 

happy  an  age;  may  the  salutary  rays  of  it  bless  our  children, 
and  their  children  to  the  latest  generation. 
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Essay  on  the  Subject  of  Education 


1805> 

T.  Collier  & Son:  Lithchfield,  Mass* 


"The  restraints  that  a good  education  imposes  on  the  mind,  have  a powerful 
tendency  to  guide  us  in  the  paths  of  duty. 


"The  Education  and  care  of  Children  are  first  committed  to  parents,  and  then 
to  instructors  $ but  they  should  ever  bear  it  in  remembrance,  that  there  is 
great  danger  of  impressing  on  the  opening  mind,  wrong  ideas,  and  incorrect 
principles . " 


1.  Defines  the  educational  role  of  parents  and  instructors  in  education. 

2.  The  most  original  expression  concerns  the  "in  loco  parentis"  notion  which 
serves  as  the  foundation  of  American  educational  thinking  — especially 
about  elementary  school. 
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*Anon . 

ESSAY 
on  the 

SUBJECT  of  EDUCATION; 
together  with  a few 
Propositions , of  a Practical  Nature, 

To  be  adopted  by  our  respective  Churches, 
for  the  purr  p o s e of 

Px-omotxng  Moral  and  Hi?  f'f.gious  ML mowledge  among 
the  ri.si.ng~  Generation-. 

Written  at  the  Request,  and?  published  by  the  Desire  of 

the  South  Cons ociation.  of  Litchfield  County . 

Litchfield: 

Printed  by  T . COLLIER  & SON,  two  doors  West  of  the  Court-House 
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AThSlS:;tI?9,r*ih:  S0UTH  C0"S0CiATI<>N  of  Litchfield  county, 

1804  * South-Fa™e>  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June,  A.  D 


a nd 


nV0TED  ,,That  th.,ReV.  ! . Williams,  A.  Chase  and  E.  Porter 
~ . eacon  James  Morris,  be  a Committee  to  make  a report  to  a 

adoof-pd'  6mnin^  tbe  Consociation,  what  measures  may  be 
adopted,  more  effectually  to  promote  Moral  and  Reliqious 
Knowledge  among  the  rising  Generation.  " " 


To  the  South  Consociation  of  Litchfield 
Wat ev town  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June, 


County,  couvened 
A.  D.  1895. 


a t 


REVEREND  and- BELOVED , 


f oil  owina  °F^flvmmnttfie  ’ Pu^want  to  appointment,  siubmit  the 
r°lL^ing  ESSAY,  on  the  subject  of  EDUCATION;  together  with 
a few  Propositions,  of  a practical  nature,  to  be  adopted  bv 
our  respective  Churches,  for  the  purpose  of  promo ti ng  Moral 


, n ■.  . ■ ■ ■ — -3  ■ o-iiv-  i c ui  uruiiiUL  I 

**2*Jf*lf*°*s . Knowl edge  among  the  rising  Generation 


************  * 
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PERHAPS  no  subject  has  been  more  neglected,  in  proportion 
to  its  importance,  than  that  Education  of  ur  Youths,  of 
the  rising  generation,  which  relates  to  the  improvement 

andtbSnevol  entaaff  ections?^Vat^  °n  °f  th*  ^ ’ »««"e 
for  scientif  Jc"and  SSfJ]  ’ I nJ.5?Jct?Sj?  Ind^f 

ir^earlvTife  ffhe  wr?n9  impressions,  and  kept  untainted 
in  early  life,  there  is  very  little-  probability  that  t ho 

moral  character  of  man  will  remain  unblemished  till  its 
close. The  Poet  says;  — 

"Children,  like  osiers,  take  the  bow, 
tu  ^ And  as  th  Gy  first  9re . fsshionGd.  9l  wa  vs  arnw  11 

tho  m!r  hSt  subjoins  , — "What  sculpture,  or  the  hand  of* 

the  human^s ou l 1 « h -!°-k  °f  marble;  so  is  Education  to 
tnenuman  soul.  — And  it  is  recorded  by  a still  hi  ah  or 

authority,- "Train  up  a child  in  the  w£y  he  should9go  and 

when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it  " * -it  is  aicn 

remarked.-"That  an  industrious  and  virtuous  education  o? 

estate6"1  -4na  uStter  inheritance  for  them  than  a great 
» + ~ T hat  purpose  is  it,"  says  a certain  writer 

"of  hei?sUSor?ar  eS^teS;  bave  no  concern  what  manner 

liltio  wfin 0U'15?V®  them  t0-  —That  education  is?  of  but 
little  value,  which  c.onsists  only  in  the  external  nolish* 

“ ™ J"  to  curtesey;  to  be  moSern  fine  *ad^es  £°d  ’ 

Tim  shed  gentlemen.  ’ " 

*Pr ov . xxi i . 6 . 
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Ever  since  -the  apostacy,  man  has  been  doomed  to  a 
state  of  discipline,  and  necessarily  made  for  restraints, 
not  for  indulgence  and  Tiicentiousness;  therefore,  the 
sub jugati  on  :.of  the  pass-irons,  the  government  of  the  temper, 
the  direction  of  the  affections,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  faculties,  must  be  early  attended  to  by  parents,  and 
instructors,  as  a duty  of  the  first  importance. 

All  creation  bespeaks  a Superintending  Being,,  that 
is  wise,  holy,  benevolent  and  good;  and  all  his  woarks  are 
wisely  calculated  to  instruct  man  in  his  duty,  and!  to 
lecture  him  in  moral  things.  — In  some  respects  there  is  a 
similarity  between  the  matural  , and  intellectual  world.  In 
the  Spring,  the  Husbandman  must  be  attentive  to  cultivate 
his  fields,  and  his  garden;  otherwise,  he  will  be  deprived 
of  the  necessaries,  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life: 
so  the  Parent  must  be  attentive  and  assiduous  to  mould  and 
cultivate  the  heart  and  affections  of  his  children  in  their 
early  stages,  if  he  expects  them  to  be  useful  and  reputable 
in  society;  or  if  suclh  a parent  ever  expects  .to  experience 
that  return  of  gratitude,  and  filial  respect,  which  never 
fails  to  be  endearing!  amd  consoling  in  old  age. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  nothing,  that  we  can 
pronrise  ourselves , . or  depend  upon,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
this.,  or  a future  world.,  only  as  it  is  under  the  iDivine 
guidance  and  direction;  yet  promises  of  the  rewards  of 
happiness  are  annexed  to  the  faithful  in  wel  1 -dofrsg  . — The 
Author  of  our  being  has  constituted  the  me  a ns,  well  as 
the  end:  He  will  ultimately  accomplish  his  own  purposes, 

and  they  will  be  accomplished  by  his  own  appointed  means. 

The  idle  man  and  the  sluggard  will  come  to  poverty,  and  sink 
i ntc  contempt,  by  the  f ery  means  of  their  idleness  and 
s 1 o t h fulness:  So  will  the  diligentand  faith- 
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rul  grow  rich,  and  honourable,  by  means  of  their  diligence, 
their  industry,  their  care  and  faithfulness. 

There  is  a connexion  between  the  cause  and  the  effect, — 
Between  the  means  and  the  end.  In  the  natural  world,  in  the 
creation  of  matter,  by  the  laws  of  gravitation  or  the  powers 
of  attraction;  every  created  particle  of  matter,  may  have  an 
effect  on  every  other  particle.  All  created  substances  tend 
to  adhere  to,  or  to  resist  each  other:  So  it  is  in  the  intel- 

lectual or  moral  world;  one  moral  action  may  have  an  effect 
or  an'  influence  on  every  other  moral  action  subsequent.  The 
two  qualities  are  of  a contrary  nature;  consequently,  the 
nearer  they  approach  each  other,  the  greater  will  be  their 
opposition,  or  repellant  force.  Iron  and  clay  will  not  mingle 
and  cement  together,  neither  will  virtue  and  vice,  holiness 
and  sin;  but,  by  Divine  constitution,  they  must  necessarily 
be  forever  at  variance.  Virtues  will  associate,  and  adhere 
to  one  another,  and  so  will  vices;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
virtue  and  vice  will  always  resist  each  other. 

Our  ideas  are  linked  together  by  the  laws  of  association; 
and  those  laws  are,  in  a great  measure,  arbitrary;  And  when 
our  ideas  are  thus  formed  and  linked  together,  they  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  at  our  own  disposal. — When  our  affections  are 
attached  to  vice,  and  we  have  become  familiar  with  it  for  a 
long  time,  a reformation  is  barely  possible:  Besides,  vice 

by  being  familiar  with  i t , ffeecomds.  less:'- and  al  esschateful  . r 
Imperceptibly  to  our  senses,  the  "Leopard's  spots  are  more 
strongly  impressed,  and  the  Ethiopian's  skin  has  a deeper  shade 

The  restraints  that  a good  Education  imposes  on  the  mind, 
have  a powerful  tendency  to  guide  us  in  the  paths  of  duty. — 

It  will  be  acknowledged,  that  we  are  not  to  rest  our  hppes  of 
future  happiness,  solely 


on  any  of  our  external  conduct;  but  when  the  moral  sense 
is  kept  awake,  by  good  lessons  of  instruction,  or  religious 
admonitions,  they  serve  to  correct,  or  at  least,  to  check 
the  errors  that  are  daily  resulting  from  the  impulses  of 
our  passions. 

The  faithful  lessons  of  moral  instruction,  that  pious 
parents  administer  to  their  children  in  early  life.,  together 
with  good  examples,  are  great  incentives  to  a decent  and 
orderly  deportment;  they  serve  as  a clog,  or  a ifetlter,  to 
prevent  the  wanderings  of  the  straying  feet. 

The  Education  and  care  of  Children  are  first  committed! 
to  parents,  and  then  to  instructors;  but  they  sh/oulid  ever 
bear  it  in  remembrance,  that  there  is  great  danger  of  impressing 
on.  t be  opening  mind,  wrong  ideas » and  incorrect  principles. 

Early'  anti  pathies  , hatred,  and  contempt  of  any  o~f  our  fellow 
men,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  A child  is  1 i sola  to  be 
ruined,  that  is  brought  up  in  the  school  of  repnxadh,  and 
calumny;  and  who,  both  by  precept,  and  the  example  ‘of  hrii s 
pa  re rets , is  taught  to  think,  and  to  speak  contemptuous ly , and 
reproachf ul ly  of  others,  and  especially  of  the  characters  of 
good  men,  and  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Religion  of  'JE'S U S CHRIST. 
And  here  let  it  be  remembered,  that  such  parents  ame  laying  a 
foundation  for  their  child's  dishonour;  besides,  t.hrey  are 
cultivating,  in  the  mind  of  such  chin  d , sel  f -compul  acency  , to 
the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  social  virtues:  For,  in  the 

same  proportion  that  we  indulge  ourselves  to  hate,  to  speax 
r epr oachf uily  of,  and  to  filch  others  of  their  good  name,  we 
in  the  same  proportion  are  acquiring,  and  cherishing,  and  in 
short  are  deeply  rooting,  that  sordid  passion  of  Self-love, 
which  is  the  mother  of  pride.  For,  v</here-ever  wi-s  find  the 
selfish  passions  predominating,  we  shall  there  fioei  that  the 
benevolent  and  social  affec- 
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tions  are  decreasing.  — Pride  will  ever  be  unfriendly  to  the 
love  and  good  will  which  we  owe  to  one  another;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  humility  is  the  nurse  of  the  benevolent 
affections.  To  frequent  scenes  of  cruelty,  tends  greatly 
to  chill  the  social  affections:  It  destroys  the  feelings  of 

sympathy,  and  we  soon  become  regardless  of  human  woes. 

A child  should  never  be  permitted  to  associate  with 
unprincipled  hirelings,  or  with  servants  whom  he  is  one  day 
to  tyrannize  over;.. Hence  appears  that  haughty,  supercilious, 
and  imperious  deportment,  so  conspicuous  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States.  And  in  no  instance  should  a child  be 
allowed  to  redress  his  own  wrongs,  or  revenge  upon  another, 
for  any  insults  that  he  may  have  received. 

To  suffer  a child  to  whip  a block,  because  he  accidentally 
hit  his  head  against  it,  is  a dangerous  permission:  Such 

parent. is  cultivating  more  than  one  bad  passion  in  the  mind 
of.  his  chi.ld.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  indulging  him  to 
act  without  reason;  and  in  the  second  place,  he  is  cherishing 
the  passion  of  revenge, — which  will  daily  increase  till  .he 
may  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  some  nobler  victim. — Children 
thus  i ndul ged  , . soon  become  strangers "to  the  exercise  of  this 
Christian  precept,  — "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  the  same  to  them."  — Besides,  how  can  such 
parents  dare  to  teach  their  children  to  pronounce  that  part 
of  the  form  of  prayer,  which  our  Divine  Master  taught  his 
disciples,  — "Forgive  us  o.ur  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those 
who  tres p as s . ag a i ns t us  . A1 as  ! are  not  such  parents  suffering 
their  children  to  imprecate  the  wrath,  and  just  vengeance  of 
the  Almighty  on  their  heads,  while  the  passion  of  Revenge  is 
suffered  to  be  cultivated,  and  to  rankle  in  their  tender 
bosoms? 


In  order  that  a good  Education  may  have  its  effect, 
patterns  are  often  more  efficacious  than  precepts:  Precepts 

are  of  little  consequence  without  a good  example.  But  it 
should  ever  be  remembered,  that  Principles  should  never  be 
sacrificed,  for  any  favorite  opinion  or  sentiment.  To  a 
uniformity  of  character,  and  to  good  examples,  are  we  indebted 
for  ocur  love  of  truth;  perhaps  more  to  these  than  to  all  the 
imjumefcfons , and  hackneyed  precepts  of  parents  and  instructors, 
where  a good  example  is  wanting. 

Ivo  parent  is  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  the  education  of 
a family  of  children,  unless  he  sets  a good  example;  and  the 
f ns trmcto-r  of  a school  is  unworthy  of  the  trust  committed  to 
his  ca-re,  if  his  character  and  manners  be  not  worthy  of  imitation 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken,  not  to  make  any  wrong 
or  false  impressions  on  the  infant  mind.  Strong  impressions 
of  antipathy , or  hatred,  cannot  easily  be  erased.  Strong 
impressions  of  fear,  can  never  be  forgotten:  For  Instance,  the 

etorieG  of  hobgoblins,  and  frightful  ghosts  or  apparitions,  told 
to  a grown  person,  for  the  first,  time,  would  only  be  laughed 
at;  but  these,  stamped  on  the  mind  of  a child  by  an  imprudent 
mother,  or  an  inconsiderate'  nurse,  to  frighten  a child  into 
obedience , will  forever  after  harrass  him,  every  time  he 
happens  to  be  alone,  in  the  dark.  So  it  is,  when  time  has 
l:emfc  fits  aid  to  habits  of  every  kind;  there  is  a slow  and 
reluctant  resistance  to  the  efforts  of  resolution  and  fortitude 
to  resist  them. 

Experience  evinces  this  truth,  that  an  evil  and  perverse 
disposition,  may  be  cherished  in  its  perverseness;  and  it  will 
wax  wo rse  and  worse.  A person  who  indulges  himself  in  the 
passion  of  Revenge,  will,  every  day,  be  inclined  to  be  more 
revengef u i : So  , 
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if  he  indulge  himself  to  be  angry  at  every  trifling  affront, 
he  will  soon  contract  a habit  of  petulance,  and  become  more 
and  more  sour  and  morose.  The  fact  is,  the  most  of  our  passions 
flatter  us  in  the  out-setting;  they  are  treacherous  in  their 
persuasions,  and  they  grow  upon  us  by  a pace,  "that  sleeps  to 
our  senses;11  and  the  multitude  of  evils  which  they  carry  in 
their  train,  lie  concealed,  till  they  have  gained  their  ascen- 
dency, and  established  their  dominion. — Alas!  how  unpromising, 
yea,  how  gloomy  must  be  the  future  prospects  of  a youth,  that 
has'  set  out  wrong  in  the  morning  of  life:  For,  when  once  he 

has  commenced  the  melancholy  chace,  he  but  too  often  continues 
his  course,  as  long  as  the  sand  of  life  continues  to  run. 

As  impressions  made  in  childhood  are  the  deepest,  and 
most  permanent;  the  plan  of  our  Creator,  in  giving  access  to 
the  -heart*  or  affections,  even  in  this  early  period,  cannot  be 
too  much  admired.  To  cherish  the  kind  and  benevolent  affections 
and  to  guard  the  avenues  to  evil,  at  the  first  openings  of  the 
mind,  seem  originally  designed  to  be  the  province  of  the  Mother: 
How  important,  .therefore,  is  it,  that  Mothers  be  well  skilled 
in  this  science. 

The  preservation  of  an  infant's  bodily  Health,  is  the_ 
first  care  of  -an  anxious  parent;  but  if  mothers  were  well  in- 
structed in  the  science  of  moral  culture,  and  the  mind  of  her 
infant  was  as  much  the  object  of  her  care,  as  the  body;  might 
we  not  reasonably  expect  a different  complexion  i n the  manners 

of  s oci ety ? . . 

If  Parents  should  devote  their  leisure  time,  at  tms  early 
period,  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  their  children,  proper 
sentiments,  and  correct  principles,  and 
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keep  them  under  proper  restraints;  would  they  not  render  their 
children  moral,  and  much  more  repu tabl e and  useful  members  of 
community?  It  is  very  probable;,  that  where  one  child  has  been 
spoiled,  and  become  discouraged,  sour  and  morose,  by  too  great 
severity,  there  have  been  ten  ruined  by  indulgence. — Sloth,  or 
the  want  of  perseverence , preven ts  improvement  in  knowledge; 
but  where  we  find  one  person  opposed  to  bodily  labour,  we 
probably  may  find  ten  who  have  an  idle  mind.  Idleness  of  mind 
produces  a "mental  rust,"  and  cankers  every  thing  that  tends  to 
moral  excellence. 

A child  is  often  opposed  to  those  things,  which  judicious 
parents,  and  faithful  instructors,  deem  to  be  important  duties: 
But,  in  order  to  attach  the  young  mind  to  virtuous  pursuits, 
the  road  to  virtue  must  be  strewed  with  flowers;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  path  of  vice  must  be  made  dark  and  unpleasant; 
which  in  fact,  represents  both  in  their  true  colours. 

A parent,  or  an  i ns t ru c tor , may  be  often  wounded,  dis- 
heartened and  discouraged,  at  seeing  all  his  unremitted  cares 
so  fruitless;  but  there  should  never  be  any  discouragements  in 
virtuous  pursuits.  Sloth,  discouragement,  or  the  want  of 
perseverance,  opens  a wide  door  to  innumerable  evils.  A parent 
may  discern  a frowardness  of  temper,  and  a perverse  disposition 
in  his  child;  that  he  is  heedless  to  every  lesson  of  instruction: 
Yet  these  afford  no  reason  for  such  parent  to  lay  aside  his 
exertions,  and  leave  his  child  master  of  the  field. 

In  the  sequel  of  this  Essay,  a few  observations  and  remarks 
will  be  made  in  the  following  order: 

I.  The  power  of  Habit. 
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II.  The’ danger  of  affixing  a gloomy  assoc i ation  of  i d e a s 
w i t h the  duties  of  Religion. 

III.  The  duty  of  Obedience  to  Parents. 

IV.  The  importance  of  observing  the  Sabbath. 

1.  Mr.  PALEY  very  justly  says, — "Man  is  a bundle  of  habits." 
By  habit  he' becomes  friendly  to  virtue,  to  decency  of  behaviour, 
to  good  order  in  society,  and  to  rational  government;  and  by 
habit  he  also  becomes  the  votary  of  vice,  the  play-thing  of 
■folly,  the  "disturber  of  household  peace,"  and  the  insipid 
poisoner  of  human  happiness:  It  therefore  highly  becomes  the 

duty  of  parents  and  instructors,  to  be  unremitting  in  their 
exertions  to  fix  on  the  mind  of  the  child,  or  pupil,  orderly 
and  virtuous  habits,  and  correct  principles;  which  are  all  that 
can  be  reasonably  expected,  from  those  to  whom  the  trust  and 
care  of  children  are  committed.  The  Poet  says,* — 

Much  time  and  pain,  and  toil  and  care. 

Must  Virtue's  habits  plant  and  rear; 

Habits  alone  through  life  endure. 

Habits  alone  your  child  secure: 

To  these  be  all  your  labours  given. 

To  these  your  fervent  prayer  to  Heaven. 

Nor  faint,  a thousand  trials  o'er. 

To  see  your  pains  effect  no  more: 

Love,  duty,  interest,  bid  you  strive; 

Contend,  and  yield  not,  while. you  live: 

And  know,  for  all  your  labours  past. 

Your  eyes  shall  see  a crop  at  last. 

The  Smith  beside  his  anvil  stands. 

The  lump  of  silver  in  his  hands, 

A thousand  strokes  with  patience  gives; 

And  still  unform'd  the  work  perceives: 

A thousand  and  a thousand  more. 

Unfinish'd  leaves  it  as  before; 

Yet  though  from  each  no  point  is  found. 

Still  toiling  on  his  steady  round. 

He  sees  the  ductile  mass  refine. 

And  in  a beauteous  Vessel  shine. 

DR.  DWIGHT: 


Habits  are  every  thing  in  an  education:  If  bad  are  con- 

tracted, and  vigourously  pursued,  the  Educator's  care  will  be 
ineffectual.  Habits  of  idleness  and  sloth  will  make  all  future 
exertions  a burden:  Habits  of  frowardness,  disobedience, 

licentiousness  and  disorder,  will  blight  every  fair  flower  of 
the  mind,  and  will  cut  off  every  rising  hope,  and  expectation 
of  future  usefulness.  From  the  very  moment  that  a youth  begins 
a wrong  course  of  conduct,  from  that  very  moment  he  may  date 
the  time,  when  he  began  to  have  his  affections  alienated  from 
truth,  to  hate  the  instructions  of  wisdom,  and  to  be  at  variance 
withreligiousprinciples. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  a youth,  to  begin  life 
well,  and  to  consider  how  dangerous  it  is,  to  make  one  false 
step  in  the  outs etti ng ; for  it  may  end  in  the  destruction  of 
character,  and  the  ruin  of  the  soul. — The  Poet  very  justly 
remarks  , — 

"He  that  once  sins,  like  him  that  slides  on  ice, 

"Gees  swiftly  down  the  slipp'ry  paths  of  vice; 

"Though  conscience  checks  him,  yet  those  rubs  gone  o'er 
"He  slides  on  smoothly,  and  looks  back  ho  more." 

The  volatile  and  giddy  youth,  will  feel  it  to  be  an  un- 
reasonable restraint,  if  he  be  prevented  by  his  parent  from 
frequenting  public  places  of  resort,  where  he  may  probably  be 
invited  to  the  gaining  table; — where  are  exhibited  shows,  or 
feats  of  dexterity,  that  gratify  only  a vain  curiosity,  at 
a tippling  house  or  tavern:  But  the  indulgence  of  these  may 

perhaps  lay  a foundation,  for  a habit  of  tippling,  gambling, 
idled  Ten  ess  and  dissipation.  It  is  here,  probably,  that  many 
a youth  may  date  the  time  when  he  started  in  the  race  that  led 
him  to  ruin.  From  a painful  remembrance  of  these  small  begin- 
nings, in  the  indulgence  of  vain  curiosity,  very  probably  many 
a culprit,  from  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  has  uttered  bitter 
reflections  upon  his  parents,  because  they  imposed 
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not  on  him  their  seasonable  restraints;  or  because  they  neglected 
to  afford  needful  reproof,  to  check  him  in  his  devious  paths. 

That  youth  who  is  restless  in  laudable  pursuits, — who  cannot 
be  happy  in  retirement,  — conversing  with  himself,  and  improving 
his  mind  by  books,  and  in  looking  into  his  real  state,  has 
already  walked  too  far  in  the  downward  road. 

In  the  unseasonable  hours  of  the  night,  the  youth  destroys 
his  health,  blasts  his  reputation,  and  cuts  off  every  anticipated 
hope,  and  joy,  of  his  fond  and  indulgent  parent.  It  is  in  the 
haunts  of  dissipation,  at  midnight  revels,  that  the  incautious 
youth  meets  with  things  that  tempt,  betray,  defile  and  ruin. — 

It  is  there  that  a youth  learns  to  tell  extravagant  stories; 
it  is  there  that  he  begins  to  indulge  himself  in  vain  and  loose 
jesting;  — it  is  there  that  he  begins  to  tattle,  to  backbite, 
to  calumniate,  and  sport  with  the  character  of  his  neighbour. 

Reason  alone  will  not  alter  the  propensity  of  sin,  neither 
will  the  restraints,  that  a religious  education  impose,  renew 
the  heart;  but  they  will,  in  their  operation,  be  powerful  in- 
centives to  render  a person  modest,  prudent,  and  moral  in  society 

Weeds  self-sown,  in  the  rich  soil  of  a garden,  demand  of 
the  gardener  no  fostering  care;  but  they  flourish  in  their  own 
native  soil;  they  take  deep  root,  grow  tall,  and  send  forth 
their  poj s on,  unless  they  are  early  suppressed.  Just  so  the 
faults,  the  fo i b 1 es  , . t h e passions,  and  evil  propensities  of  the 
human  heart,  rise  spontaneously,  daily  gather  strength, and 
from  time  to  time  imperceptibly  to  the  senses,  they  choak  every 
virtuous  i ncl i na ti on , and  ripen  their  possessor  for  destruction. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  wisdom  and 
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goodness  of  GOD  may  be  traced,  in  forming  the  human  race,  and 
making  them  the  most  helpless  beings  of  his  works,  during  their 
first  years.  The  absolute  dependance  of  a child  in  infancy,  even 
till  after  his  mind  begins  to  expand,  places  him  in  a condition 
to  be  moulded  almost  into  any  shape.  His  temper  may  then  be 
softened,  hisr disposition  regulated,  his  affections  cherished, 
and  his  inc-linations  directed  to  either  good  or  evil. 

Had  man  been  created,  and  sent  into  the  world  with  his 
body  and  mind  at  their  full  strength  and  vigour,  as  they  are  in 
the  years  of  maturity,  together  with  all  his  depravity,  this 
world  could  have  been  none  other  than  a scene  of  woe  and  human 
wretchedness.  It  might  readily  have  been  supposed,  that  softness, 
delicacy,  and  modesty,  would  have  been  strangers  to  the  female 
character.  There  would  be  no  gently  hand  of  the  Mother,  to 
direct  her  daughter  in  the  various  necessary  arts  of  the  house. 
There  would  be  no  soothing  charms,  — no  tender  sensibility,  in 
beholding  the  wants  and  distresses  of  the  wretched.  No  sympathetic 
condolence  would  be  administered  to  the  wounded  spirit.  Neither 
would  there  have  been  any  steady  hand  of  the  Father,  to  sway  his 
household.  and  inculcate  subordination,  and  teach  filial  duty 
and  obedience.  No  Father  to  teach  his  sons  worthy  deeds,  and 
commend  for  laudable  actions;  and  no  Parent  to  frown  and  contend 
against  faults,  and  to  form  the  mind  to  virtue. 

It  was  originally  designed  that  the  present  life  should  be 
a life  of  activity,  vigilance,  and  discipline;  and  man  was  placed 
here  for  the  trial  of  his  virtue;  and  after  the  apostacy,  it  was 
ordered  as  a blessing  to  ameliorate  his  condition,  that  he  was 
to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face.  If  the  earth  brought 
forth  spontaneously  a sufficiency  to  supply  his  wants, 
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his  condition  here  would  be  wretched  beyond  description.  Ex- 
perience teaches  us,  that  we  are  the  most  prone  to  evil  , and, 
consequently,  the  most  unhappy  when  we  have  nothing  to  do:  Hence 

the  importance  of  inculcating  early  habits  of  industry.  A state 
of  ease  engenders  an  apathy  both  of  body  and  mind;  and  an  un- 
interrupted state  of  prosperity  seldom  fails  of  being  destructive 
to  a proud  heart:  While  on  the  other  hand,  wisdom  springs  up 
in  adversity,  or  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life;  and  it  is  often 
learned  in  the  school  of  affliction. 

2.  No  gloomy  association  of  ideas  should  be  attached  to 
the  performance  of  religious  duties. 

Religion  is  often  disgusting  to  a youth,  because  he  is 
taught  from  infancy  to  believe  that  it  consists  in  those  exercises 
of  the  mind  which  are  of  a gloomy  cast; — that  Religion  is  in- 
consistent with  cheerfulness:  he  therefore  concludes,  that  it 

cannot  be  the  business  of  the  young; — that  it  will  do  for  the 
aged  when  desire  shall  fail,  and  the  sound  of  the  grasshopper 
shall  he  a burden.  Away,  says  the  youth,  with  the  trammels  and 
restraints  of  Re  1 i g i o n ; — 1 et  me  now  follow  the  dictates  of  my 
own  passions; — let  me  gratify  my  own  desires:  There  is  time 

enough  yet:  I will  be  religious  when  I am  old. 

Parents,  in  order  to  inculcate  Religion,  may  have  taken 
wrong  and  dangerous  ground,  by  affixing  a gloomy  association  of 
ideas,  to  the  performance  of  its  duties.  The  first  addresses 
should  be  made  to  the  heart,  or  affections;  for  the  understanding 
of  a child  is  not  capable  of  reasoning  upon  abstract  truths.  The 
mind  should  be  so  directed,  the  taste  so  formed,  and  the  habits 
so  fixed,  that  the  child  should  be  delighted  in  walking  in  the 
paths  of  truth  and  virtue.  This  is  the  first  business  of  Edu- 
O cation,  and,  in  short,'  all  that 
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can  be  done,  at  this  early  period,  by  the  skilful  instructor 
or  judicious  parent.  The  bus i ness  sh ou 1 d be  so  managed,  that 
the  young  mind  should  never  be  disgusted  with  the  performances 
of  the  duties  of  Religion.  Let  it  ever  be  remembered  by 
parents  and  instructors,  who  have  the  management  of  children, 
and  the  care  of  their  education,  that  the  infancy  of  all  animals 
is  chearful  and  gay; — that  whatever  is  gloomy  is  then  disgusting, 
and  studiously  avoided. 

One  reason,  probably,  why  vice  has  so  many  followers  is, 
that  it  always  addresses  itself  to  the  passions.  The  first 
address  was  made  by  the  Serpent  to  the  passions  of  the  primitive 
pair,  in  the  earthly  paradise.  How  artful  was  he  to  catch  their 
attention!  He  said,  — "For  SOD  doth  know  that  in  the  day  that 
ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be 
as  Gods,  knowing  good ; and  evil." — -Solomon,  also,  describes  vice 
as  assuming  all  the  fascinating  charms,  and  addressing  itself 
to  the  passions  of  a young  man  void  of  understanding:  He  says, — 

"With  her  much  rair  speech,  she  caused  him  to  yield.  He  goeth 
Rafter  her  straightway,  as  an  ox  goeth  to  the  slaughter,  or  as 
"a  fool  to  the  correction  of  the  stocks,  till  a dart  strike 
"through  his  liver; — as  a bird  haste th  to  the  snare,  and  knoweth 
"not  that  it  is  for  his  life."  In  this  way  Satan,  in  all  ages, 
has  been  successful,  by  affixing  an  agreeable  association  of 
ideas  with  vice;  by  which  means,  he  has  probably  gained  thousands 
of  followers.  If  vice  has  been  so  successful  in  this  way,  in 
gaining  so  many  votaries,  why  may  we  not  suppose  that  virtue, 
by  a similar  mode,  will  proselyte  a few? — By  a little  care  and 
attention,  of  a prudent  and  judicious  Mother,  the  most  pleasing 
associations  of  ideas  may  be  formed  in  the  mind  of  her  tender 
offspring,  of  its  Creator,  and  unseen  Benefactor.  She  may 
seize  upon  the  moment,  when  the  little  heart  is  elated  with  a 
sudden 
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transport  of  joy,  at  some  unexpected  pleasure,  to  form  its  mind 
to  the  exercise  of  gratitude  to  the  Great  Giver  of  all  blessings. 
May  not  the  fond  and  indulgent  Mother  then  begin  to  form  the 
infant  mind  to  prayer?  And  if  suggested  to  the  child  upon  proper 
occasions,  and  repeated  not  as  a formal  duty,  but  as  a spontane- 
ous effusion  of  the  heart,  it  will  not  probably  fail  to  produce 
some  good  upon  the  af f ec t i ons . — As  the  sphere  of  observation 
enlarges,  and  the  sources  of  pleasure  multiply  upon  the  young 
mind,  every  object  of  nature  that  inspires  admiration,  every 
social  endearment  which  produces  delight,  may  be  made  instru- 
ments of  conducting  the  infant  heart  up  to  GOD. — How  exceedingly 
important  must  it  then  be,  that  Mothers  be  well  instructed,  and 
well  accomplished,  for  this  important  business  of  religious 
education.  But  those  who  would  succeed  in  this  laudable  under- 
taking, must  conquer  sloth  and  indolence  in  themselves.  It  is 
a business  that  must  be  talked  of  by  the  way,  when  they  lie  down 
and  when  they  rise  up. — And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  whoever 
desires  a religious  principle  to  influence  the  heart,  and  govern 
the  conduct  of  his  child,  in  future  life,  must  early  influence 
the  affections  in  its  favour.  This,  from  all  that  we  know  of 
the  human  mind,  can  barely  be  effected  but  by  means  of  connecting 
an  agreeable  association  of  ideas  with  every  moral  duty. 

If  the  first  addresses  were  made  to  the  heart,  while  the 
understanding  is  opening  to  moral  truths;  the  moral  attributes 
of  the  Deity  will  occasionally  unfold  to  the  mind,  and  will  be 
more  readily  admitted,  and  the  more  deeply  reverenced,  by  means 
of  first  affixing  an  early  association  of  ideas,  delighting  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  Divine  attributes  of  mercy,  goodness, 
wisdom,  power  and  benevolence.  Tho'  vindictive  justice  is  an 
amiable  perfection  in  the  cha- 
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racter  of  the  Deity;  yet  this  is  not  the  first  idea  to  be  im- 
pressed on  the  infant  mind.  The  truths  of  nature,  or  of  natural 
religion,  will  pave  the  way  for  the  truths  of  revealed  religion. 

It  requires  the  power  of  reflection  to  form  just  notions  of 
abstract  truths;  and  reflection  is  the  last  faculty  of  the  soul 
that  unfolds  itself.  Ideas  are  first  let  into  the  mind  by  the 
senses:  The  power  of  observation  discovers  itself  long  before 

the  infant  acquires  the  use  of  speech. 

The  works  of  nature  have  more  attractive  charms  than  those 
of  art,  or  of  abstract  reasoning;  and  the  works  of  nature  first 
attract  the  mind  of  a child:  Then  is  the  period  to  lead  the 

infant  mind  to  contemplate  oh,  to  admire,  to  adore,  and  to 
reverence  the  Creator.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  attributes 
of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  GOD,  should  be  first  im- 
pressed; for  these  naturally  beget  the  exercises  of  love,  reverence, 
and  gratitude. 

Faith,  in  the  scripture  sense,  is  not,  simply,  the  act  of  the 
understanding;  but  it  is  an  act  of  the  will,  in  which  the  affections 
are  deeply  concerned.  It  is  with  the  heart,  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness.  It  is  the  receiving  of  the  kingdom  6f  GOD,  and 
the  doctrines  of  grace,  as  a little  child, without  guile  or 
deceit.  May  we  not,  therefore,  rationally’  conclude,  that  to 
lay  a foundation  for  this  teachable  disposition,  we  must  interest 
the  affections?  Every  moral  duty  should  be  made  pleasant,  and 
every  virtue,  and  moral  excellence,  should  be  rendered  amiable, 
in  order  to  engage  the  mind  in  its  favor.  If  a youth  have  no 
affection  for  good  morals,  is  inattentive  to  advice,  or  counsel, 
he  will  soon  hate  reproof,  and  be  regardless  of  his  reputation; 
he  will  be  assiduous  to  shake  off  the  restraints  of  Religion, 
be  regardless  even  of  common  morality,  and  will  soon  give  himself 
up  to  licentiousness.  All  the  means  of  instruction,  to  im- 
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prove  the  mind  of  such  a youth,  will  only  serve  to  make  him 
more  refined  in  wickedness,  and  more  skilful  in  the  practice  of 
sin.  The  bestowment  of  Education  upon  such  a youth.  Will  be 
like  cultivating  a thorn  bush  in  a friendly  soil;  which  will 
make  it  produce  larger  and  sharper  thorns:  Or  it  may  be  com- 

pared to  the  placing  of  a torch  in  the  hands  of  a midnight 
burglar,  to  light  him  to  do  mischief. 

In  the  present  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  more  especially  in  that  of  our  own  country,  too  much  care 
and  pairs  cannot  be  taken  to  promote  the  cause  of  virtue,  to 
interest  the  affections  of  the  youths,  our  rising  hopes,  on  the 
side  of  order;  for  the  labor  of  the  licentious  has  been  employed 
to  introduce  false  principles,  adapted  to  corrupt  inclinations 
and  profligate  habits;  and  by  falsehood,  boldness,  ridicule  and 
Blasphemy,  it  has  been  exerted  to  sweep  away  the  bounds  set  by 
the  Almighty,  to  the  passions,  the  appetites,  and  lusts  of  men. 

3.  The  duty  of  Obedience  to  Parents. 

Obedience  to  Parents,  with  a proper  subordination  to  whole- 
some rules  and  regulations  in  a f ami ly , greatly  promotes  domestic 
happiness,  and  promises  an  extension  of  temporal  blessings. — 
Obedience  to  Parents  is  a "fa'ir  flower  in  the  mind  of  a child," 
and  it  is  the  first  omen  to  future  usefulness.  A well  regulated 
family  is  a kingdom  in  miniature,  and  it  is  capable  of  being 
made  a little  paradise  of  sweets;  while  on  the  other  hand,  by 
disobedience,  frowardness  and  perverseness,  every  expected 
enjoyment,  as  it  is  approached,  roughens  into  a wilderness  of 
thorns , — and  such  a family  is  exposed  to  be  converted  intc  a 
pandemonium  of  human  wretchedness. 

In  a family  where  disobedience  prevails,  there  will 


be  disrespect  to  superiors,  and  a want  of  affability  to  equals, 
which  is  followed  by  a contempt  for  inferiors,  and  a want  of 
benevolence  to  mankind,  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  is 
a moral  precept;  and  as  an  encouragement  to  obey  this  command, 
it  is  subjoined,  "that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."  "That  thy  days  may  be  long," 
implies  a bestowment  of  earthly  good,  and  an  extension  of  temporal 
blessings.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  faithfully  recorded, 
that  "the  eye  that  mooketh  at  his'  father,  and  despiseth  to  obey 
his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the 
young  eagles  shall  eat  it."  This  is  a metaphorical  passage,  and 
it  denotes  awful  temporal  judgments  awaiting  children  who  are 
froward  and  disobedient  to  their  parents. 

Various  things  are  combined,  in  the  present  life,  to  promote 
our  social  happiness,  perpetuate  our  comfors,  and  extend  our 
worldly  blessings,  and  to  prepare  us  for  a heavenly  inheritance; 
among  which  is  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath:  And  the  importance 

of  the  observance  of  that  holy  day,  will  be  noticed. 

4.  The  importance  of  observing  the  SABBATH. 

That  Being  who  formed  the  mind,  and  perfectly  knows  its 
biasses  5 and  propensities,  together  with  the  power  of  habit,  has 
wisely  foreseen  the  consequence  of  permitting  the  chain  of  ideas, 
naturally  introduced  by  the  business,  the  pleasures,  and  the 
pursuits  of  life,  to  remain  unbroken.  He  foresaw,  that  if  there 
were  nothing  to  check,  or  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  propen -v 
sities  of  a depraved  heart,  it  would  soon  be  altogether  estranged 
and  alienated  from  its  Creator;  and  that  Being,  in  his  infinite 
wisdom,  has  provided  a remedy:  He  instituted  the  Sabbath,  that 

man  might  be  interrupted  in  the  career  of  his  worldly 
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pleasures  and  pursuits,  as  often  as  once  in  seven  days,  that  his 
mind  might  be  employed  in  devotional  exercises,  in  the  services 
and  duties  which,  in  a particular  manner,  he  owed  to  his  Maker. — 
"Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,"  was  one  of  the  first 
injunctions  imposed  on  man.  It  was  a moral,  positive  precept,  the 
observance  of  which  became  a moral  duty,  and  binding  on  the  human 
race;  and  it  was  a plan  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  to  recall  the  attention 
to  the  contemplation  of  something  entirely  remote  from  the  common 
objects  of  pursuit,  — to  an  employment  totally  different, — as  the 
most  effectual  means,  that  could  possibly  be  devised,  to  arrest 
the  mind  of  the  worldling  from  the  vanities  that  allure  and 
captivate  him.  It  is  of  infinite  importance,  that  a sense  of 
the  Divine  presence,  and  of  the  Divine  attributes  and  perfections, 
be  kept  alive  in  the  mind  of  man.  Of  the  truth  of  this  the  Old 
Testament  furnishes  ample  evidence.  In  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  it  may  be  found,  that  at  whatever  period  the 
observation  of  the  Sabbath  fell  into  disuse,  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  and  obedience  to  his  moral  laws,  were  unobserved 
and  forgotten. 

It  is  often  said,  "What  harm  is  thc-ra  in  attending  to  this, 
that,  or  the  other  trifle  on  the  Sabbath . "'—From  what  has  been 
remarked  it  will  appear,  that  the  havm  or  the  sin  arises,  in 
some  measure,  by  means  of  perpetuating  trains  of  thought  repugnant 
to  all  that  is  of  real  worth  to  our  eternal  welfare.  Such  a total 
change  of  employment,  as  often  as  once  a week,  will  tend  to  break 
those  associations  of  ideas,  which  bind  our  hearts  to  earthly 
scenes;  and  it  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a 
train  of  thought  favorable  to  devotional  exercises,  to  self- 
examination,  to  humility,  to  love  to  God,  and  benevolence  to 
mankind. 
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Who  will  say  that  all  these  are  unimportant?  What  parent 
is  there  who  does  not  see  and  feel  the  importance  of  accustoming 
his  children  to  this  change?  But  the  change  of  employment  ought 
to  be  so  managed*  as  to  produce  delight  and  pleasure  in  the  mind 
of  a child.  There  are  many  parts  of  the  Scriptures  that  might 
be  narrated  to  great  advantage,  and  in  such  a manner  as  to 
attract  the  attention,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  the  excellency 
of  the  Divine  character,  law  and  government,  and  expose  the  evil 
nature  of  sin  in  all  its  deformities.  The  Sabbath  ought  not  to 
be  imposed  on  the  mind  of  a child,  as  a day  of  wearisome  idleness, 
or  of  gloomy  restraint;  but  it  ought  to  be  a day  of  familiar  inter- 
course with  children,  to  lead  up  their  little  hearts  to  rejoice  in 
Him  who  made  them;  — to  call  up  their  attention  to  contemplate  on 
the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  in  setting  apart  a day  of  rest,  and  to 
endeavour  to  introduce  those  trains  of  thought,  which  are  connected 
with  tne  emotions  of  love  and  gratitude.  Time  and  plate  have  an 
influence  on  the  mind,  by  introducing  similar  associations  of 
ideas:  Hence  arises  the  advantage  of  attending  public  worship; 

in  considering  the  house  of  God  a divine  sanctuary,  — the  gate  of 
Heaven, — a place  where  God  delights  to  own  and  to  bless  his  people. 

Every  prayer  that  is  offered  for  divine  grace,  and  assistance, 
to  enable  us  to  conquer  the  evil  propensities,  and  froward  dis- 
positions to  which' we  are  so  unhappily  prone,  introduces  a con- 
nexion of  ideas  favorable  to  virtue:  Hence  the  advantage  of 

devoting  the  evening  and  morning,  for  a few  minutes,  to  religious 
duties;  for  they  are  the  best  preservatives  against  temptation. 

They  tend  to  interrupt,  at  least,  for  a moment,  our  associations  ■ 
with  sensual  pursuits:  For  "inattention  to  moral  duties,  will 

soon  grow  into  negligence, — negligence  will  soon  be  con- 
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firmed  into  a habit,  and  that  habit  will  soon  become  an  evil  that 
cannot  be  cured."*  Hence  the  importance  of  placing  children 
under  the  care  of  instructors  who  are  persons  of  sound  principles, 
of  discreet  morals;  of  sober  deportment,  and  whose  characters 
and  examples  are  worthy  of  imitation.  The  mind  of  a child  should 
be  shaping  towards  morality,  before  it  will  receive  moral  in- 
struction. Like  the  ground  of  the  husbandman,  it  must  be  tilled, 
and  properly  prepared,  before  it  will  produce  a crop.  The  parent 
who  places  his  children  under  ignorant,  licentious,  or  unskilful 
teachers,  incapable  of  directing  the  tender  mind  aright,  may  be 
compared  to  the  unprofitable  ser-vant,  or  to  the  sluggard  whose 
fields  are  permitted  to  grow  up  with  briars  and  thorns  and  nettles. 

This  is  a day  when  every  thing  is  in  ferment.  The  enemies 
of  order  and  social  happiness  are  coming  in  like  a flood.  Prayer 
is  the  Christian's  weapon,  his  only  armour  of  defence,  when  Zion 
is  called  to  mourning.  It  is  now  a time  when  professing  Christians 
are  called  upon  to  unite  in  their  supplications,  that  the  Lord 
would  lift  up  his  standard  against  them.  It  must  be  the  ardent 
desire  to  every  friend  of  order,  to  leave  the  world  as  well  as  he 
found  it,  — to  bequeath  to  his  children  the  precious  legacy  which 
he  has  inherited  from  his  ancestors.  But  supplications  are  un- 
availing without  exertions.  The  great  business  of  education  must 
begin  at  home,  in  properly  educating  our  children  of  the  rising 
generation.  Every  professing  Christian  has  relative  duties  to 
discharge,  in  giving  seasonable  advice,  counsel,  and  direction, 
not  only  to  their  children,  but  to  all  the  visible  members  of 
Christ'sfamily. 

What  a charming  amusement  must  it  be  to  a fond 

*Dr  .Dwight. 
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Mother,  to  be  moulding  the  minds  of  her  tender  offspring,  and 
preparing  them  for  refined  happiness?  — The  young  sapling,  that 
is  left  to  be  browsed  upon,  trampled  on,  and  run  over  by  every 
beast  of  the  field,  will  rarely  grow  into  a tree  fit  for  any 
use  only  to  be  burnt:  Just  so  it  is  with  a child,  that  is  ne- 

glected and  left  unrestrained,  unadvised,  and  uneducated;  he  will 
grow  up  at  random,  but  he  will  carry  in  his  own  bosom  the  fuel 
that  will  one  day  consume  him. — What  account  can  such  parents 
render,  for  their  neglects  of  seasonable  instruction,  in  the 
first  years  of  their  children;  or,  for  what  is  still  worse,  for 
their  injudicious  management,  when  the  first  impressions  ought 
to  have  been  made? 

That  Education,  which  consists  of  knowing  the  modes  and 
fashions  of  the  world,  or  t at  which  is  obtained  by  reading  novels 
and  modern  romances,  serves  only  to  inflate  the  mind  with  high 
and  false  notions,  and  to  lead  the  fancy  to  dream  over  the  future 
bliss,  and  gratifications  of  an  imaginary  scene,  to  be  awakened 
only  in  disappointment.  Can  such  a Mother  acquit  her  conscience, 
and  bid  her  last  adieu,  with  a tranquil  mind  and  a composed  heart, 
in  reflecting  that  she  has  taught  her  daughter  only  to  glitter  on 
the  eye,  and  to  adjust  the  decklings  of  her  vanity? 

Let  it  now  be  inquired,  whether  a reformation  can,  in  any 
way,  be  effected?  Whether  something  may  not  be  done,  to  promote 
more  morality,  and  better  the  condition  of  society? 

As  soon  as  the  rising  generation  have  stepped  on  to  the  stage, 
and  the  business  of  government  shall  be  under  their  direction;  and 
it  shall  so  happen  that  a majority  of  them  shall  have  become 
corrupted  in  manners,  and  in  principle; — will  not  then  the  Sabbath 
be  more  and  more  profaned,  — the  Bible  for- 
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gotten , —pub! i c Worship  neglected,  till  it  shall  be  brought  into 
disuse.  Then,  may  we  not  reasonably  ex pec.  a total  withdrawment 
of  the  energies  of  Divine  grace,  — and  the  people  of  our  once 
happy  State,  left  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  ways,  and  to 
be  filled  with  their  own  devices?  But  to  prevent,  or  at  least 
to  protract  an  evil  so  j us t ly  i mpend i ng , and  threatening  an 
ungrateful  and  guilty  people,  — let  it  be  recommended, — 

First, — That  every  Church  have  special  seasons  of  Prayer  for 
the  rising  generation. 

Second — That  the  Pastors,  and  Members  of  the  Churches,  be 
careful  to  set  good  examples,  and  strive  to  render  themselves 
friendly,  familiar  and  affectionate,  towards  the  young,  as  the 
most  effectual  mean  for  engaging  thei r a tten ti on , and  imparting 
useful  instruction. 

Thirds — That  every  Church  appoint  a Committee,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  their  Pastor  in  catechising  children,  and  administering 
instruction,  and  communicati ng  rel igi ous  knowledge  to  them,  in  the 
intermission,  at  noon,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at  other  times,  as 
opportunity  may  offer;  and  that  all  professing  Parents  endeavour 
to  encourage,  and  feel  themsleves  in  duty  bound  to  send  their 
children  to  such  meetings,  as  may  be  appointed  for  thei r i ns tructi on . 

Fourth,—  That  every  Church  endeavour  to  procure  and  distribute 
among  the  children,  such  cheap  religious  tracts,  as  may  be  suited 
to  inform  their  understandings  and  to  mend  their  hearts. 

Fifths — That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Overseers  or  Visitors 
of  Schools,  to  be  careful,  that  no  persons 
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be  introduced  as  Instructors,  who  disbelieve  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  to  be  of  Divine  original;  but  that 
they  endeavour  to  furnish  our  schools  with  teachers,  who  are 
discreet  and  prudent  in  their  deportment;  who  are  of  sober  morals, 
and  possessing  correct  principles,  and  whose  examples  are  worthy 
of  imi tati on . 

That  peace  and  harmony  may  abound,  — that  Divine  grace  may 
be  dif fused ,— that  the  Religion  of  Christ  Jesus  may  be  promoted, — 
our  inestimable  privileges  secured,  and  our  temporal  and  spiritual 
blessings  extended,  is  cur  fervent  prayer. 

JOSHUA  WILLIAMS, 

AMOS  CHASE, 

EBENEZER  PORTER, 

JAMES  MORRIS, 


*************  * * ******  * * ************************  ***********  * * ******* 
In  CONSOCIATION , WATERTOWN , June  6 , A.  D.  1805. 

VOTED , THAT  the  foregoing  ESSAY,  and  Report,  be  accepted^  . . . 
and  that  the  same  be  printed. 

Signed  per  Order, 

JEREMIAH  DAY , Moderator . 


] . 

f Commx ttee . 


Attest j 


. . Joseph  E . Camp 
James  Morris 


Scribes . 
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Mr.  Doggett 1 s Discourse 
Simeon  Doggett,  jun.  A.TT. 
1796 

?.  Spooner:  Newbedford,  1797 


...the  objects  which  education  ought  to  embrace  first  catch  out  attention. 
Xhese  objects,!  conceive,  are,  principally.  Literature  and  Morality:  by 

the  heart1”  +°  Xnf°rm  a"d  dir®ct  the.  understanding;  by  the  latter  to  meliorate 
the  heart,  to  conform  the  aifections,  will,  and  conduct  to  the  rules  of 
recitutde,  or  will  of  our  Maker  and  Great  Moral  Governor.'' 


"I  cannot  forbear  adding  Manner, 
embrace • 11 * * 


as  another  object  which  education  ought  to 


"Female  education  is  another  particular  very  essential  as  a means  to  its 
general ^ and.  ±r>r  advancement, 11 * 


Such  'hen,  ray  friends,  being  tne  immense  value  of  education,  let  all  embark 
in  its  cause  Let  government  and  able  individuals  offer  their  patronage  and 

encouragement.  Let  parents  exhaust  their  tenderest  affections  in  this  glorious 
whSv,  teach®5’s  realize  and  carefully  discharge  the  amazing  responsibility 

tS  UP°n  t?em*  b°th  sexes  e9ually  share  in  those  exhertions;  let  7 

them  be  begun  early ^ and  at  no  time  be  lost." 

Education  should  provide  for  development  of  character;  the  total  person. 


Maintains  the  aims  of  education  to  be  concerned  with  literature  and  morality, 
science,  and  manner.  J s 


2.  Education  affords  access  to  the  highest  achievements  of  man  and  provides  for 

development  of  character  — the  total  person. 


3. 

K* 


Education  is  important  to  the  good  functioning  of  government.  Page  15. 

Essay  also  discusses  the  time  of  entrance  into  school,  female  education 

instructional  method,  page  21.  However,  just  a passing  treatment 

of  these.  Very  short. 
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Mr.  DOGGETT's 

discourse, 

DELIVERED  at  the  DEDICATION 
of 


Bv-isto  1 Academy 


* * 
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****************************  ****** 

AT  a.  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Bristol  Academy  3 held  in 
sne  Academy  , on  Monday  3 the  t.8th  of  Juty  3 A . D.  t79  6. 

r,  . pat  Mr.  Joseph  Tisdale,  Apollos  Leonard,  Esq. 

P°Hoi^Pep2r-F°beP  James  Williams,  Esq.  and  the  Hon.  Seth 
Padelford,  Esq.  be  a Committee  to  wait  on  Mr.  Doggett,  and 
requestor  him,  for  the  press,  a copy  of  the  DISCOURSE  this 
day  delivered,  on  tne  Dedication  of  the  Academy 

JAMES  WILLIAMS,. 

Secretary  to  the  Trustees . 

****************************** 


A 

DISCOURSE 

on 

EDUCATION , 
delivered  at  the 
DEDICATION  and  OPENING 
of 

BRISTOL  ACADEMY 

The  18th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1796. 


******************** 


By  SIMEON  DOGGETT , Jun,  A.  M 


******************** 


Delightful  task!  to  rear  the  tender  thought,  to  teach  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot,  and  pour  the  fresh  instruction 
o er  the  mind.  THOMPSON. 


Newbedford  ( Massa .)  — Printed  by  J.  SPOONER. 
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TO  THE 

Trustees  of  Bristol . Academy 3 

THE  FOLLOWING 
DISCOURSE, 

AS  A SMALL  TOKEN  OF  HIS 
GRATITUDE  AND  RESPECT, 

IS  HUMBLY  INSCRIBED, 

BY  THEIR  SINCERE  FRIEND, 

SIMEON  DOGGETT,  fun. 


****** 


*****************  * * ************** 


'TIS  EDUCATION  FORMS  THE  COMMON  MIND: 
BENT  THE  TREE'S  INCLIN'D. 


JUST  AS  THE  TWIG  IS 

POPE. 


CITIZENS  & FRIENDS, 

THE  abundant  diffidence  and  anxiety,  which,  at  all  times, 
so  justly  belong  to  me,  are,  at  .he  present,  partly  lost  in  the 
flow  of  sympathetic  joy  and  gratitude,  which  animate  my  heart 
to  felicitate  you  on  this  hap py  meeting.  While  some  of  our 
fellow-creatures  are  roaming  in  the  gloomy  forest  as  beasts  of 
prey;  or,  in  wild  enthusiasm  and  dark  superstition,  celebrating 
the  rites  of  idol  and  unknown  gods;  or  exulting,  with  barbarous 
pleasure,  in  the  excruciating  torture  of  captive  enemies:  whil 
millions  are  draging  out  a miserable  existence  in  the  dreary 
countries  of  ignorance  and  despotism,  or  more  awfully  bleeding 
under  the  cursed  lash  of  slavery;  and  others,  with  unfeeling 
rieavts,  wantonly  rioting  upon  these  sufferings  of  their  brother 
creatures,  and  the  bounties  of  Heaven:  while  thousands  are 

armed  with  the  implements  of  death  in  order 
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p^hU^  + hnd  m P t 9 1 ^ the  b°<fies  of  their  fellow-men,  and  to  shed 
each  others  blood,  and  whole  nations  are  experiencing  all  the 
norrors  of  war:  we,  my  Friends,  in  the  ample  enjoyment  of 

national  liberty,  prosperity  and  peace,  are,  this  day  convened 

to  man°CCTh  •?riHCOnnf + S with  ever^  thing  great  and  valuable 
7?  ™al?:  TSn  d5y’  by  the  munificience  of  ar.  all-wise  and 

directing  Providence,  we  celebrate  the  Dedication  of  a literary 

10tlHi  an  1 ns  ti  tuti  on  , which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we 
dinni+?,a^r  d1y  co"secrat<r  to  literature,  virtue,  and  the  true 
+ T mau*o.uEvery  C1  rcums  tance  of  the  occasion  is  calcu- 
lated to  touch  the  most  noble  feelings  of  our  nature;  to  sublime 
our  hearts  to  the  throne  of  God  on  the  swift  wings  of  gratitude 
and  love.  And  while  the  occasion  irresistibly  claims  a tribute 
jj  9ratl  ti}de  to  the  Father  of  lights  and  God  of  all  grace;  at 
the  same  time,  it  claims  more  irresistibly,  if  possible,  our 

wouldaenabfpPand6H^  that  the  God  of  science,  order  and  virtue, 

,b  Jn!  dispose  us  ever  to  hold  in  view  the  sublime 
objects  to  which  our  institution  is,  this  day,  solemnly  con- 

that  ,t hoSe>  who  are  more  immediately  concerned,  may 
by  endowed  from  on  high,  with  all  that  wisdom  and  f orti tude , 

! "j/™  tl,ne  t°  iimf»  nia^  be  necessary  to  direct  the  institu- 

tion  -in  the  ways  of  truth  and  virtue.  Neither  can  those,  who 
are  intimately  concerned  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Academy,  rest 
its  consecration  to  knowledge  and  virtue,  on  thanksgiving 


wn?  Era£e!i  alone>  they  will  be  constrained,  from  the  powerful 

hanH  n?fp^Ul'y^and  in.tere,st,  to  co-operate  with  the  all-bountiful 
hand  of  Providence,  oy  their  most  ardent  resolutions,  and 
spirited  exertions. 

THUS  congratulating  each  other  on  the  opening  of  our  oromisina 
Seminary,  and,  together  with  thanksgiving,  by  prayer  and  pioSs 
resolutions,  sacredly  dedicating  it  to  liieratSre  and  morality 
subiectdof a£ri,  "atural ly  arrested  by  the  great,  the  all - in  teres ti ng 

0f  Educat:',on Here  the  importance  of  education,  at  once, 

opens  upon  our  view  a wide  field,  rich  with  many  of  the  most 
interesting  particulars. 

edurati  nnTIATh+G  + 1 n t.h  1 s delightful  field,  the  objects  which 
education  ought  to  embrace  first  catch  our  attention.  These 

oDjects,  I conceive,  are,  principally.  Literature  and  Morality' 
by  former  to  inform  and  direct  the  understanding;  by  the  y 

Jnwter  5°  rJ)ei10rate  the  heart,  to  conform  the  affections,  wifll  , 
great°Moral  “ °f  reCtitU<le-  ««r  Maker’ajd 

WHATEVER  might  have  been  the  reason,  either  some  deficiency 

th-th?hG  hh°  ha^e  been  employed  in  conducting  youth,  or  an  ideay 

miJarfp  rv  Vnalberable  otherwise  than  by  an  immediate 

miracle  of  the  Divine  hand,  or  some  other  reason,  it  is  a mel- 

s o ° m n r h truJb».that:  the  morality  of  youth  has  not  been  considered, 
so  much  as  their  literature,  the  province  of  the  instructor 
While  unwearied  pains  u ur * 
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have  been  taken  to  give  learning  to  youths  to  give  them  skill 
in  the  arts,  and  knowledge  in  the  sciences;  the  habitudes  of 
the  heart, their  dispositions,  tastes,  and  sentiments,  on  which 
moral  character  is  grafted,  have  been  too  much 'neglected.  There 
is  doubtless  great  connection  between  truth  and  virtue,  between 
the  understanding  and  the  moral  habitudes  of  the  soul;  so  that 
by  informing  the  understanding  there  is  strong  probability  that 
the  morality  will  be  improved;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
this  connection  is  not  an  inseperable  one;  since  we  have  the 
unhappiness,  sometimes,  to  see  gentlemen  of  the  first  learning 
and  abilities,  the  lowest  sunk  in  depravity  and  vice.  We  have 
t h § . u n h a pp i nes s , sometimes,  to  see  souls  widely  expanded  in 
knowledge,  awfully  maculated  with  the  dark  shades  of  vice; 
angles  in  understanding,  devils  in  conduct.  Hence  we  see  educa- 
tion, which  is  designed  to  prepare  youth  for  the  sequel  of  life, 
to  render  them  useful  , respectable,  and  nappy,  will  be  immensely 
deficient,  unless  it  be  professedly  extended  to  their  morality, 
as  well  as  their  literature.  The  constitution  of  human  nature 
proves  the  propriety  and  importance  of  doing  this.  The  prominent 
principles  of  our  nature  are  those  of  Imitation  and  Habit.  Youth 
are  ever  learning  to  do  what  they  see  others  around  them  doing, 
and  these  imitations  grow  into  habits.  Fact  and  experience  prove 
to  us  that  every  function  of  the  body,  every  faculty  and  capacity 
of  the  mind  are,  more  or  less, 

9 

affected  and  directed  by  imitation  and  habit.  How  infinitely 
important  ^ then  ^ i s it,  in  early  youth,  when  every  power,  and 
capacity  is  pliable,  and  susceptible  of  any  direction  or  im- 
pression, so  to  manage  education,  that  imitation  may  turn  the 
young  mind  to  virtue  as  well  as  knowledge,  and  habit  confirm 
him  in  both.  Not  only  then  are  we  to  educate  our  youth  in 
arts  and  sciences,  but  also,  as  faith  the  Apostle,  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 

BEING  so  convinced  of  its  consequence,  I cannot  forbear 
adding  Manner,  as  another  object  which  education  ought  to 
embrace.  Tho1  the  head  be  filled  with  science,  and  the  heart 
with  sentiment,  though  knowledge  and  virtue  mark  every  trait 
of  the  character,  constraint  and  aukwardness  of  manner  will,  in 
a measure,  render  the  person  forbiding  and  repulsive,  lesson 
his  influence,  and  det  act  from  his  usefulness.  Hence  while 
education  strives  to  form  the  mind  to  learning  and  virtue,  it 
will  not  fail  to  embellish  both  with  the  ornaments  of  ease  and 
grace  of  manner.  One  blessed  with  such  an  education,  will 
command  that  influence  which  his  substantial  acquirements  justly 
challenge,  and  will  diffuse,  wherever  he  goes,  light,  virtue 
love  and  joy.  ’ 

HAVING  pointed  at  the  great  objects  which  education  ought 
to  embrace,  the  importance  of  it  will  more  fully  appear  by 
opening  our  eyes  upon  that  dignity  and  happiness  which  the 
Creator  designed  for  the  human  race.  When  we  analize  man, 
raptures  of  sol- 
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~«.n!RS!.*83fe  : 

man  i Throuah  his  ,»„«Lan  1 ntel  lectual  being,  how  wonderful  is 
the ' knowledge  t " : ? V°  ma"y . «i ndows  to  his  dark  hody, 

reflecting  on  L L!  , 3 world  is  beamed  upon  his  mind.  By 

t.'X'JSUV!?  ?Srsli??tdua0f^rt;d°rofOfaK^lsOWno?iS^  h%yMsL 

of  hfsnideas?ntheebroadne-JeiSeeS  the  a9reel”ent  and  disagreement 

and  expand  his  so^^Cu?^ Uy^rges  hi s^dlnYCSrs^ Is 
knowledge,  and,  through  an  equisite  sense  of  tJuth  hi  LSIi  n 

s«nlsn''?Satra?eWLtsht?eS  Vi“  B*  ■«"rhSfeJl¥,th#r5i,oJT?;  o"  * 

reenjoys  ?he  delight!  of n"  ^perience  corrects  his  errors,  and 

withfire;  traverse^ all  Ihl? ' s = s '“asination  wings  his  soul 
aSren(jc  4-ho  cir-iae  ” a ‘ * that  is  grand  and  sublime  in  the  universe- 
iinP^Lchn% skTes,  surveys  the  shining  orbes  and  bright  intel- 
1 gencies  of  immensity,  and,  from  nature,  rises  to  nature's  pnd 

Sodv"  ;nd  ”°-'a!  being , Still  more  wondlrfSl  is  manl  Si! 

h is^ml  nd^isdquick  :nadr,^r^?^%ra?i:e0"4,^tr1^1JSrr'd1Lel  ^; 
andWavers  ion  tfo ‘misery^  anln,at1n9  Pistons.  Desire  of  happiness 

1 1 


punishingUvice  KCYeY  l°y  th:ou9h  the  vlVtuou^  soul;  and° 

?a£  ^ a-  rel?“-“  = i"n-aa  knowledge^? f the' n9 

lii/isible  Gou,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe  nf 

Sf  pl^Xf^iM11*  HCafab,e  °!  the  IttJctlinf 

com!  e’t  I dia^ ]iUde  nn?  loYe’  adoration  and  obedience.  To 

free  and  2 3i  1 app,in?ss  of  man»  God  hath  constituted 

T moral  agent;  while  supporting,  delegated  to  his 

ample,  an  unembarrassed  power  to  direct  all  his  actii-e 
J°  exalted  is  the  human  race  in  the  scale  of  beings 

T°^a.uS.°^er  W0^ks  said.  They  were  very* 
In  the  image  of  God  created  He  him!  If 


him  a 
mind  an 
faculites 

that  while  the  Creator 
good;  of  man  He  saith- 
f or 


we,  for  a moment,  look  without  us,  we  shall  be  still  -F* r + h 
convinced  of  the  dignity  and  happiness  des  gned  fo^  outage 

i-s's-ss.H.sxru’b  s-*H 

find  Izfe  and  immortality,  beyond  the  grave,  brought  to  light. 


and 
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Here  we  find.  Eye  hath  not  seen 3 nor  ear  heard 3 neither 
have ^ entered  into  the  heart  of  man , the  things 3 the  dignity 
and  happiness,  which  God  hath  -prepared  for  the  virtuous. 

And,  what  is  more  than  all,  that  all  the  human  race  might 
be  raised  to  this  invisible  height  of  perfection,  the  biassed 
Emmanuel,  the  only  Son  and  image  of  God,  left  his  throne  in 
heaven  for  a humble  residence  on  earth;  assumed  humanity, 
and  even  died  to  disembarrass  us  from  those  depravities, 
which  might  sully  our  glory. 

SUCH  are  the  greatness  and  value  of  human  nature,  and 
such  her  powers  and  capacities.  But  where,  in  this  world, 
is  much  of  all  this  known,  or  realized  and  enjoyed?  The 
experience  of  fact  replies,  only  there,  where  have  been  en- 
joyed the  blessings  of  education.  All  these  intellectual, 
active,  and  moral  powers  and  capacities,  experience  shows 
us,  are  under  the  influence  of  the  great  principles  of 
IMITATION  and  HABI I , which  Deity,  for  the  wisest  purposes, 
implanted  in  our  nature;  and  hence,  by  the  powerful  hand  of 
a wel 1 -d i rec ted  education,  and  due  attention,  may  be  vastly 
heightened  and  improved;  or,  by  neglect  and  vicious  in- 
dulgence depressed,  enervated,  if  not  finally  destroyed. 

Letus,  for  a moment,  look  at  the  savage  of  the  wilderness 
natively  possessed  of  all  this  dignity  and  value  of  nature, 
but  i"'  ouched  by  the  moulding  hand  of  education.  Destitute 
of  a i , the  arts  of  civilized  life,  he  roves  a naked  animal 
in  the  uncultivated  forest.  His  intellectual  powers  ly- 

13 

ing  unexercised  and  undirected,  his  ideas,  his  language,  and 
his  knowledge  are  confined  within  the  small  compass  of  his 
chase.  His  passions  undisciplined,  are  ungovernable,  impetuous, 
and  awful . Ignorant  of  his  own  origin  and  value,  of  God  and 
religion,  he  adores  the  sun  and  stars,  and  bends  his  knee  to 
the  rude  image  formed  by  his  own  unskilful  hand.  And  not 
only  is  the  heart,  which  embraces  the  whole  family  of  man, 
constrained  to  weep  over  millions  of  the  human  race,  who, 
through  the  deficiency  of  education,  are  low  sunk  in  barbarity; 
but  even  in  civilized  life,  where  the  means  of  education, 
and  the  light  of  religion  are  enjoyed,  even  among  the  highly 
privileged  Americans,  the  tear  of  humanity  is  frequently 
started,  to  see  many  of  our  brethren,  some  of  whom  the  most 
excellent  of  nature's  works,  through  the  neglect  of  education, 
and  by  bad  example,  in  a situation  almost  as  pitiable  as  that 
O'  the  roving  Tartar.  How  infinitely  different  is  the 
character  of  him,  whom  a w ell -conducted  education,  and  due 
attention,  and  the  grace  of  God,  have  brought  upon  the  stage 
of  action!  In  him  all  the  noble  powers  and  capacities  of 
human  nature  are  improved  and  exalted,  and  still  progressing. 
Truth  and  knowledge  illumine  and  expand  his  mind.  Mis  under- 
standing is  broad  as  the  heavens.  Sw ay ed  by  reason,  his 
imagination  and  his  passions  are  calm,  and  regular  as  trie 
heavenly  orbs.  Unshackled  by  superstition,  his  candour  is 
O diffusive  as  the  liqht.  His 
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conscience  unhurt  by  the  Torpedo  of  vice,  is  tender  and 
delicate  as  the  sensitive  plnrit.  Freed  from  prejudice,  . 
his  faith,  founded  on  evidence,  is  firm  as  the  e.ver  lasting 
mountains.  Flowing  from  conviction,  his  morality  is  steady 
as  the  sun  in  his  course.  His  zeal  and  devotion,  being 
according  to  knowledge,  are,  wi thou t en thus iasm , uniform, 
rational,  sublime.  Such  an  one  is.  dignified  and  happy  in 
himself,  honourable  to  his  connections,  useful  to  the  world, 
loved,  and  respected  by  all,  blessed  of  Heaven,  and  pre- 
oar  ing  for  the  society  of  angels  in  the  city  of  Sod. 

BUT  the  field  of  the  importance  of  education  is  not 
yet  fully  explored.  Widening  our  view  upon  nations,  still 
greater  objects  arrest  our  attention.  What  but  the  blessings 
of  education  raise  the  improved  and  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  so  far  above  the  roving  tribes  of  Africa?  Tho1  the 
arts  of  civilized  life  may  originate  from  necessity,  yet  it 
is  by  the  improvements  of  knowledge  that  their  principles 
are  investigated,  without  which  they  never  will  be  carried 
to  any  considerable  perfection.  The  principles  unfolded  by 
mechanical  philosophy  have  given  birth  to  all  that  variety 
of  machinery  by  which  labour  is  abridged,  and  the  arts  of 
life  improved.  Commerce  very  much  owes  her  existence  to  the 
advancement  of  science.  By  this  means  the  vast  ocean  is 
navigated,  the  most  distant  nations,  which  it  flows  between, 
made  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  their  various  productions 
exchanged  to  the  advantage  of  both.  In 
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short,  "in  civilized  life  every  thing  is  effected  by  art  and 
skill,"  both  which,  in  a great  measure.,  are  the  gifts  of  ed- 
ucation  "Whence,  by  the  way,  a person  who  is  provided  with 

neither,  (and  neither  can  be  acquired  without  exercise  and 
instruction)  will  be  useless;  and  he  that  is  useless  will 
generally  be-  at  the  same  time,  mischievous  to  the  community. 
So  that  to  send  an  uneducated  child  into  the  world  is  in- 
jurious to  the  rest  of  mankind;  it  is  little  better  than  to 
turn  out  a mad  dog,  or  a wild  beast  into  the  streets." 

BUT  the  infinite  importance  of  education,  in  a national 
view,  appears  in  still  brighter  colours,  from  this  eternal 
truth.  That  the  mode  of  government  in  any  nation,  will  always 
be  moulded  by  the  state  of  education.  The  throne  of  tyranny 
is  founded  on  ignorance.  Literature  and  liberty  go  hand  in 
hand.  Every  ray  of  knowledge  which  darts  through  the  dark 
cloud  of  ignorance  that  rests  on  an  inslaved  nation,  threatens 
death  to  the  despot.  The  dark  ages  of  gothecism  opened  an 
ample  field  for  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  While  the  Pope  of 
Rome  and  his  satellites  established,  in  the  ignorant  minds  of 
Europe,  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  infallibility,  that  he  was 
Peter's  successor,  vicegerent  of  Christ,  and  held  the_  keys  of 
heaven,  the  kings  of  Europe  trembled  before  him,  and  laid 
their  treasures  at  his  feet.  As  the  sun  of  science  has  been 
■rising- upon  Europe,  the  papal  throne  has  been  melting;  and 
the  prospect  now  is,  that  his  holiness  will  soon  be  no  more. 

In  those  dark  ages  also,  the  ridiculous 
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doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  being  instilled  into 
the  ignorant  mind,  the  authority  of  despots  became  the 
authority  of  God,  and  their  subjects  prepared  tamely  to 
suffer  every  indignity.  But  as  the  increase  of  knowledge 
has  gradually  given  those  nations  better  notions  of  the 
equal  rights  of  men,  tyranny  has  been  proportionally  de- 
clining. Let  general  information,  and  a just  knowledge  of 
the  rights  of  man  be  diffused  through  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  in  any  nation,  and  it  will  not  be  in  the  power 
of  all  the  combined  despots  on  earth  to  enslave  them.  Of 
this  truth  France  may  be  an  example.  Of  the  influence  of 
education  on  government,  the  history  of  our  own  nation 
affords  us  a most  happy  specimen.  Convinced  of  the  vast 
consequence  of  literature  our  pious  ancestors  gave  the 
earliest  attention  to  the  education  of  their  youth.  By 
this  means,  information  was  generally  diffused  through 
th e-  Col oni es , and  many  of  our  citizens  were  profound  in 
science,  the  rights  of  man,  the  histories  of  nations,  and 
political  wisdom.  Thus  guarded,  vain  were  the  attempts 
of  Britain  to  oppress  us.  Separation  was  the  consequence; 
independence  the  issue.  Guided  by  the' same  potent  hand  of 
literature,  our  lives  are  crowned  with  a government  which 
secures  to  us  all  the  blessings  of  society,  and  civ'l 
liberty.  That  we  may  transmit  to  posterity  our  happy  gov- 
ernment pure  and  uncorrupted,  let  the  glories  of  education 
ever  be  our  theme. 
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WERE  it  not  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  this  head,  the 
inestimable  value  of  education  would  still  vastly  magnify 
by  viewing  its  connection  with  our  holy  religion. 

THOUGH  at  first,  Christianity  was  miraculously  sent 
from  heaven  to  earth,  by  the  hand  of  a glorious  mediator, 
the  continuation  and  propagation  of  it,  in  the  world,  depends, 
under  Providence,  almost  entirely  on  education.  "Christianity 
is  an  historical  religion,  founded  on  facts  which  are  related 
to  have  passed,  upon  discourses  which  were  held,  and  letters 
which  were  written,  in  a remote  age,  and  distant  country.  The 
records  of  these  things  are  preserved  in  languages,  which  have 
long  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  any  part  of  the  world."  Obvious 
it  is  then  that  education,  and  most  probably  the  clergy,  are 
necessary  to  perpetuate  the  evidences  of  our  holy  religion, 
and  to  interpret  those  ancient  writings,  in  which  this  religion 
is  contained. 

NOT  to  dwell  longer  on  this  most  copious  head;  filled  with 
the  infinite  consequence  of  education  to  man,  the  mind  is 
naturally  turned,  and  most  powerfully  excited  to  consider  he 
way  and  means  by  which  it  may  be  most  successfully  advancec  . 

ONE  of  the  most  important  particulars  is,  that  the  great 
work  of  education  be  begun  in  early  life.  As  soon  as  the  powers 
and  capacities  of  the  mind  begin  to  unfold,  the  directing  and 
fostering  hand  of  education  should  be  applied.  The  time  of 
human  life  is 
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too  short  and  valuable  to  suffer  > " ‘“qSiring 

Sdi„?rtVS’H^  SSbnl^lr'fw^p'-'ifrastl^our. 

5?UUoSi  ate^Hence,  If f the _sti Jfu  1 

thedmlJde?1ght1.<>bjf' ^directing  these  P^^’Ple^  ^ey  SJj1,* 
through  bad  e«"'P1?*"d  ^ich  the^ ;oSng  mind  receives  while 
ft’VlendTr’a Sd'-lllbi." anS  1«  pow.S.  and  capacities  are 

unfolding  and  maturing,  is  very  stubborn,  and  feebly, 
will,  in  a measure,  continue  until,  and,  awfu  1 s„e  impress  1 ons 
y0„d  death  Perhaps  under  five  years^of  ege.^om^  ^ childj 

and  principles  are  set  P ...  Fxoerience  has,  lonq  since, 

3hPl5S- i'hirilsS'rvTtiS!:^  great  poet 

expresses  ^„|;tion  forms  the  common  mind;  ; . 

And  oneU,SwhoS,  fTr  aV^s^three’ thSusaSd -fc«  ban-inter- 

es  ti  nge^max im*] 1 i nSs  t i 1 1 “more^d-eci o i ve  Wrl^  U -P  - 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 

19 

-4  wHen  ^is  oU.  ne  ^ll  urgentl  v^recommend*  earTy"educati  on 
principles  it  is  tnat  we  so  urgen  education  is 

rCm^d  ^^^a  rl^lnt  upon 

bu  tCbad°habi  ts  ?;5  , '£  TO  ^ . 

have  abilities  adequate  to  the  arduous  task.  inoug 
‘ne  may  become  accurate  in  theory,  it  is  lucky  it 
habits  do  not  cause  him  to  blunder  l in  practi «. 

'.now  1 edge  may  be  fine,  he  is  very  liable  to 
constrained,  and  his  executi on  -bad . 

FEMALE  education  is  another  ParJ1^JJi®  t y 
as  a means  to  its  general,  and  far  a with 

nin6  Wcfhunders tanding^atAt"thi sh eventful ^ period^ 

VtUe  I?1  educated"  i^ th^t^der^atent  a^ood  preseptress, 
the"f ortun at^ch itd  ^ is  at  the  best  school  the^niverse^^^ 

while  in  its  mother  s lap.  -kilful  hand  nurture  and 

expand,  she  will  with  a df,  /"Vh  n 1 being  constantly 
d i re  ct  it  to  knowledge  an  virtu  . Jhthe?  will  aslume  her  as 
with,  and  strongly  attached j,o  the  mo  » every  look,  word,  and 

eTs:,5*^TUi?ss,“sii  nss5*0tsw  mtoyhabits. 


Though  his 
his  manner 

essenti al 

the  begin- 
of  life,  the 
Has  the  mother 
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and  probably  fix  traits  upon  the  child's  mind,  speech,  and 
manners,  which  will  be  durable  as  life.  Hence  the  maxim, 
as  is  the  parent  so  is  the  child;  and  hence  the  inconceivable 
consequence  of  f emal e . educa ti on . 

, ' BESIDE,  such  is  the  happy  constitution  of  nature,  that 

wnerever  Ladies  are  highly  improved  by  a well  directed  and 
refined  education,  there  the  gentlemen  will  soon  become  so. 

It  is  an  aphorism,  which  it  must  be  confessed  carries  much 
truth  with  it,  that  the  fair  part  of  creation  rule  the  world. 
Would  t n ey , guided  by  the  wise  dictates  of  a virtuous  edu- 
cation, give  their  approbation  only  to  those  who  were,  (con- 
sidering their  circumstances)  duly  informed  and  virtuous,  we 
might  v'-nture  to  affirm,  scarcely  an  uneducated,  irregular 
man  would  be  seen  in  society.  Permit  me  then.  Ladies,  to 
say,  on  you  it  very  much  rests  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  human 
improvement.  The  Creator  hath  put  it  in  your  power  to  reform 
the  world.  Let  not  the  idle,  dissipated  character  share  your 
caresses,  and  the  work  is  done.  Doing  this,  you  will  have  the 
honour  of  doing  more  than  all  the  magistrates,  moralists,  and 
preachers  in  the  world. 

WHEN  we  consider  the  dignity,  value,  and  happiness  a 
good  education  adds  to  the  human  mind,  how  surprising  it  is 
that,  in  this,  one  half  of  the  human  race  have  been  so  basely 
neglected! especially  when  v/e  consider  how  a refined  edu- 

cation in 

21 

them  reforms  the  world.  This  doubtless  is  a trait  of  barbar- 
ity. In  the  savage  state,  where  strength  is  honour,  the  deli- 
cate female  is  depressed  far  below  the  dignity  of  her  rank. 

As  civilization  and  improvement  advance  in  families  or  nations, 
female  education  gains  ground.  Ladies  assume  their  proper  rank, 
and  command  respect.  Happy  am  I to  observe  this  trait  of  bar- 
barity in  our  country,  rapidly  wearing  away.  May  that  glorious 
era  soon  commence,  when  a virtuous  and  refined  education  shall 
adorn  the  fair  daughters  of  America--then  dissipated  gallantry 
shall  be  banished  society,  and  modest  virtue  be  triumphant. 

^ 1 s obvious  to  observe,  that  Good  Instruction  is  another 
very  essential  particular  in  the  means  of  advancing  education. 

IT  is  as  easy  for  the  scholar  to  learn  right  as  wrong, 
in'*  !?e  right,  and  his  learning  will  be  so  of  course. 

Whether  he  be  so  or  not,  the  scholar,  as  he  ought,  thinks  his 

teacher  is  ri gh t ; f ol 1 ows  his  precepts,  and  copies  his  example. 
Un  these  truths  the  following  general  rule  is  erected  for  the 
election  of  Instructors:  Such  a character,  as  you  would  with 

your  child  to  be,  choose  for  his  instructor.  Would  you  wish 

your  child  to  be  a blunderer  and  a guesser  in  learning,  without 

points  or  accuracy;  thus  let  his  instructor  be,  and  the  work  is 
done.  Would  you  wish  him  vulgar  in  his  dictio.,,  horrid  in  his 
pronunciation,  and  aukward  in  his  manners;  then  choose  an 
instructor  of  such  a mould. 
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, in  which 
as  I am 
and  accurate 
manners , and 
choose  for 
gentleman,  and  a Christian, 
. by  the  blessings  of 


But,  as  better  suited  to  this  enlightened  age 
we  have  the  happiness  of  living,  do  you  wish, 
persuaded  you  do,  to  have  your  children  right 
in  their  learning,  easy  and  graceful  in  their 
sentimental  and  regular  in  their  morals,  then 
their  Instructor,  a scholar,  and 
and  your  ardent  and  noble  wishes 
Heaven,  will  be  gratified. 

' IT  is  most  painful  and  gloomy  to  the  patriot  and  phil- 

thJounh’m  • ’■Ht°  °bSer!e;  • that  the  instuction  of  our  youth  has, 
througn  mistake,  or  deficiency  of  patronage,  too  generally 

fallen  into  inadequate  hands.  But  we  are  animated,  happy  in 

rSniHi nS lderat2?n » That  the  good  sense  of  the  people  is  now 
rapidly  correcting  this  mistake.  Raptures  of  enthusiasm  fill 
our  hearts  in  anticipating  the  golden  era,  when  Socrateses 
shall  again  be  school -masters. 

aHoJUT  in  addition  to  good  instruction,  there  must  be  great 
attention  and  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  scholar. 

nprfnlm  -f  *he  u0rt  t0  be  Perf°rmed  is  great,  the  time  to 
perform  it  in  short,  and  the  reward  ample,  every  possible 

exertion  is  naturally  called  into  act.  This,  my  young  Friends 
is  your  situation  who  are  making  the  first  advances  in  educa- 

^nH  nnhl°ur  J ? C * X u a S • y 0 u have  already  seen,  is  most  great 

and  noble:  it  is  the  improvement  of  your  natures  in  every 

thing  amiable,  virtuous,  and  praise-worthy;  that  you  may 
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be  satisfied  with,  and  happy  in  yourselves,  joy  to  your  parents 
honor  to  your  instructors,  useful  in  this  world,  and  happy  in 
To  obtain  that  good  education,  which -secures  these 
great  objects,  is  an  amazing  work:  a work  which  calls  fo>" 

^HL?reateSt  attanti°n?  care,  resolution,  industry,  and  most 
ardent  prayers.  Many  difficulties  are  to  be  encountered,  many 
self-denials  assumed.  The  hill  of  a literary  and  virtuous 
education  is,  in  some  parts  , steep,  craggy,  and  laborious, 
and  n°T  b^couraged;  i ts  assent  is  more  easy  as  you  advance, 
and  its  sublime  summic  is  irradiated  with  a broad  effulgence  of 

clomy+  °n  thlS  summit  fix  y°ur  eyes,  and  no  exertions  will 
seem  too  great,  no  attention  tedious. 

, ESPECIALLY  will  this  laborious  attention  be  urged  upon  vou 
by  the  consideration  of  the  shortness  of  youth.  Whin  the Ige 

arrives,  as  it  soon  will,  the  great  objects  of  life, 
profession,  domestic  establishment  and  cares,  duties  to  your 
country,  and  extended  connections  will  crowd  upon  you,  and 

fleea?rnru^ia^enti0n-  The  age  °f  ^th,  whel  the  mini  is 
. , . . a 2 ^ these  cares,  is  the  time  which  God  hath  appointed 

^hn!ttai2  education’  and  prepare  for  manhood.  This  time  is  too 
snort  and  precious  to  squander  a moment  of  it,  in  useless  trifles 
and  amusements.  It  is  a mistake  that  youth  is  the  age  ?or  irile- 

oend  vH?,d;VrSl°n;  14  is  the  a9e  f0>'  education,  onwhicS  de- 
pend  your  future  prosperity,  and  greatness. 
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I have  reserved  for  thp  iac-t- 

essential  means  to  the  nrnmn-H-St  one  of  the  most 

that  of  the  enco™aqemen£  and  ^Vf  1 1 tef atu re • I mean, 
gentlemen  of  distinction  and  abnuy*96  °f  a°vernment-  and 

ma„di^n?iu:tro°„fittearmein0dbf^S  W^'Ch  have  * very  com- 

pf  a nation,  and  its  able  characters" './'h  the  90vernment 
oestow,  amply  confer  them  ontffJh  ' whoJhave  these  to 
merit;  and  that  nation  will  soon  hfrS>  aDd  virtUous  literary 

educ£tion--Gentleme-.  Sf  the  f?£e+5 S0™6  distinguished  in 

will  aspire  to  thl  noble  JrofIss?lC??r?Ct?r  and  »b1"t.tes 
Youth  will  be  animated  enthuiisoI-°^-1nstructl'n9  youth-- 
and  thousands  of  citizenl  tK  IS  their  attention, 

ment.  The  golden  ages  of  literature  th,®.  c.ourse  improve- 
on  the  page  of  history,  in  Greece  L r?  are  immortal  i zed 
and  England,  all  are  replete  with’f^J?’  £]°fence,  France 
theyvast  consequence  of  this  Pnr  \ ^act"  W!?1C^  testify  to  us 
But  we  need  not  go  to  distant  3apoUra?en  and  patronage, 
of  this;  our  ownV  P o f°r  the  P™of 

one.  Those  States  in  the  Union  Jrp  jJfords  us  a sufficient 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  infnr!  + mos£  distinguished 
of  the  State  and  able  individual'  °in  ’ whe.re  the  Legislature 

libe-al  in  their  encouragement  and'^n  ^ been  tne  most  active  and 
sha.l  not  injure  our  sistlr  sL?p^  Patronage.  I presume  we 
Justly  claims  a rank  amoJg  thwe  Say  ",assaehusetts 
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the  .cSuSSSrSf  hJ;  exe?«Sn  l’„"?h1e  •"•'.•"■Mngul.hed  are 
cation.  On  these  we  might  exh  . Serious  cause  of  edu- 

but  the  recent  instance  of  thS  libe^?  laJ9Ua9e  of  panegyric; 
which  ornaments  Bristol  County  and  f Ii  Pa^0jage  of  literature, 
meeting,  more  immediately  commandl^^ Sl  1 C1  ^?tes  our  Present 
a tribute  of  acknow  edgment  Thp  er|^tude»  and  claims 

magnanimous  sentiments  of  °f  duty  1 s > let  the 

The  voice  of  duty  also  calls  for  l5™  t * ?rateful  return-- 
noble  patronage  of  individuals  w? ra^ef U 1 i-  tribute  to  the 
intrusted  their  character  and  ’’ihl^i'^H0111  t’*f  Gove^nment  have 
sume,  with  my  own,  shan  5 deposi  te---And , I pre- 

lf  I add,  as  another  claim  of  lur V nl  t-l**1™9?  °f  audience, 
disinterested  exertions  of  ^ rii  c l ■ 9rat:i  de  > the  spirited,  but, 
blesses  another  clime.  istinguished  character,*  who  new 

appointment  of  T^ult^es^’our";  f*  ac?eP?ir>9  the  honourable 
great  and  Solemn  trust  ?he  L^rrnTSem,n?ry-  y3u  « ^ept  a 
are  justly  upon  you  On  von  -^Pectations  of  the  community 

that  it  may,  under  jJour  auspices  IffeJ?  Ju"39?,  Institution, 
objects  for  which  God,  and  our  i PriTt6^  th?  all-important 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  virtup9  ^iIatUre  de!r19ned  it;  the 
Your  talk  i^  arduous,  your  res  Dons’ i b????  °^r  fe]low  citizens, 
dignity  of  tne  object  will  n 5 -i  1 ty  Is  9^eat;  but  the 
heart  with  reso-  5 Sr|iir,ate  the  generous 

bury,  i^^J%^vince°of\laine  Tem°J'd  fr°m  Taunton  Gould- 

was  opened.  °f  Maine’  a before  the  Aaademy 
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side, 

of  Li ghts , 
the  same 
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objlcS’i,fvlewanyor^lt^n9  P^fve-we.  W1th  such  an 

ardent  prayers  of  all  the  v-ir  + Ur  Slde  the  9°od  wishes  and 

as Hi 

s??:^TdAc255i?  that 

-unity?  honourabj*ebra  ^^9°t0  «•”»«» V '%*”£' ' 

SemiT^!sdr- ll°rn  ?-c^t^?  Houri-s,„-„g 

and  candour  of  this  1 a?g?f?ndS???pe?tabl  e°?  £he  attsn*1on 

cvi,^t  2u%%h:giy::vn:!*,!°d^  F°  5-"r. 

call  your  attention  to  it  Tt  -,•  c % °f  ° + L s object , again  to 

that,  notwithstanding  the’native  diJnit^6^^  °f  ecJucation, 
millions  of  our  race  are  nn,,  ! dig?lby  of  human  nature, 
with  the  unwrought  skins  of  m?!  iUnk  ^ barbarity;  clothed 

prey,  by  the  prlcarfous  e?Ints  of ^p^15  t1ng’  as  beasts 
little  else  than  th  n hi  h chase>  covered  with 

elements  of  nature  hostile  and  avfn>  exP°sed  to  all  the 
positions,  ignorant  of  their  or ic™’  1 " their  dis" 

one  only  living  and  true  God  and  °«  das ti na t l on , of  the 
worshiping  idols  nd  1 ’»  !v-  L?rd  Jesus  Christ, 

above  the9beas  ts  ’of  the  fI£L?nd  Tf1-9  £Ut  a } 1 tt7  e exalted 
cation,  and  so  of  a lust  knn?.,L  - lsJrom  the  want  of  edu- 

almost  the  whole  of  the^nan  racl  have^f  I’  9hl!!  ?f  I?n’  that 
creation  to  the  pre-  race  have,  from  their  first 
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ITtytlni'  b??d"  despots  °“Le^1st®0c«  under  the  iron  sceptres 

slavery.  It  Is  IrSm  Ihe  iant'^^d^caJi^n  'n*  SUrSed  ,ash  °? 
one,  that  the  pure  relici’nn  nf  ioe  h t °?  5 or  from  an  erroneous 

and  debased  with  superstition  and  ^bs^dit?6"  ba?e1^  -aculated, 
antichrist  was  laid  in  innr,v^r.o  . aDsuraity.  « •-  kingdom  of 

for  more  than  a thousand9veIrICe’  and  this  the  Pope  o*  :ome  , 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  over  aiiSJJyed  Ibe  h°rrid  sceptre  if 
It  is  from  the  want  of’a  l th>e  nations  of  Christendom, 

humiliation  and  qreat  unhannil  education,  that  we  have  the 
citizens  inveloped  in  darknedeSSd  t0  many  of  our  fellow 
between  the  demands  of  idlenp-can  ,prejudlice’  many  wretched 
ingly  debased  ?n  the  co?rIoMlnca"?  p°vert^b  ^any  most  shock- 

outrages  on  society,  dragiKg  the  chai  nS  i n"!^  5 *,  I°r  their 

or  suspended  on  the  shameful  “”e  chain  in  the  horrid  dungeon, 

rd  thS  gratification^  of 'ungovernable  S°  d1ssipati^» 

In  short,  it  seems  not  too  much  to  sav  and  passions. 

vices  and  evils  of  life  mau  hi  + ° 5y>?'  t,at  almost  all  the 

of  an  education,  oAn^onUutlnV  ^ t0  the  Want 

By  this'al^  the  ^dignified  ’%*  °f  3 M9ht  ^"cation! 

directed  cowards  that  exalted  Hit  I man  are  improved,  and 

for  which  tha: Creator  design^d'him5  °BVPthi?Ch 1 °h  and  haPPiness 
scious  of  his  own  dionihz  yani  -m‘  °y  this  he  becomes  con- 
and  enjoyment  v ^ k d rise.  into,  self-satisfaction, 
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the  wonderful  works  of  God,  which  are  every  where  spread 
around  him  — and  by  this  he  becomes  acquainted  with  our 
holy  rengion,  is  impressed  with  its  precepts,  and  directed 
to  heaven.  By  education  nations  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of 
oci e uy . Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  ch 
oless  mankind  with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 

Rv  Jhtc’JTn  J®rfectecl  the  all-powerful  hand  of  education. 

By  this  also  the  government  of  a nation  is  moulded,  and  its 
citizens  rise  to  a knowledge  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  the 

isJ^dpn^nLCir’  libert^'  In  short,  by  this  only,  a nation 
is  made  nappy  at  none,  and  respectable  abroad. 

SUCH  then,  my  friends,  being  the  immense  value  of  edu- 
cation,  let  all  embark  in  its  cause.  Let  government,  and 
able  individuals  offer  their  patronage  and  encouragement. 

et  parents  exhaust  their  tenderest  affections  in  this 
glorious  work.  Let  teachers  realize  and  carefully  discharge 
tae  amaz l ng  res  pons i b i 1 i ty  which  lies  upon  them.  Let  both 
sexes  equally  share  in  those  exertions;  let  them  be  begun 

wfi\ia*  |nd  n°  ^in1j  be  !ost*  Let  youth  be  impressed  with  the 

a good  education,  and  the  laborious. attention  necessary 

and^al^nf^h  Let  Jhe' 1 rexertl  ons  be  measured  by  the  greatness 
and  value  of  the  work,  and  the  brevity  and  value  of  the  morning 
of  lite,  and  correspondent  to  the  anxious  wishes,  prayers  and 
exertions  of  their  parents  and  instructors.  As  all  of  us 
equally  interested  in  the  great  and  common  cause,  let  us, 
heart  and  hand,  unite  to  advance  it,  and  the  blessiqns  of 
will  attend  us.  y 

AMEN. 


are 
i n 
God 
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Importance  of  Education 
Aaron  Bancroft 
1806 

Thomas  & Sturtevant:  Worcester 


“The  Academy  is  an  elevation  which  extends  the  literary 
horizon,  and  brings  into  distant  view  the  region  of  science; 
but  the  path  to  the  heights  of  this  region  lies  through  the 
University.  Here  it  is  the*  twi  1 i gh  t of  the  morning,  there 
the  splendor  of  median  day;  here  a few  faint  blossoms  may 
be  collected,  there  the  flowers  expand,  ripen,  and  yield 
their  fruit." 

"Knowledge  is  valuable  as  it  brings  you  acquainted  with  the 
works  and  ways  of  God,  assists  your  apprehensions  of  moral  truth  and 
moral  duty,  and  aids  your  progress  towards  the  goal  of  human 
perfection.  Open  then  your  hearts  to  the  seeds  of  truth,  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  of  Christian  virtue;  cherish  their  growth, 
that  nourished  by  the  dew  of  heaven  in  you  they  may  yie:-'1  their 
richest  harves  t . 11 

Education  is  an  antidote  for  immoral  activity;  all  education 
is  basically  moral  education. 

1.  Discusses  the  importance  of  education  for  socialization 
and  aculturatior;. 

2.  Proposes  that  education  is  an  antidote  for  immoral  activity. 
Education  therefore  is  basically  moral  education.  The 
author  thinks  this  is  as  it  should  be,  as  it  has  to  be. 
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Importance  of  Education 3 
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in  an 
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At  opening  of  a New  Building  for  the  use  of  that  Seminary. 
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Rev.  Mr.  SUMNER'S  ADDRESS. 


On  the  morning  of  the-4th  July,  1806,  the  Corporation  of 
LEICESTER  ACADEMY  met  to  open  a New  Building  for 
the  use  of_that  Institution.  The  TRUSTEES,  PRECEPTORS 
and  STUDENiS  formed  in  procession,  and  proceeded  to 
takepossess ion  of  the  Edifice,  upon  which  the  Rev.  Mr 
SUMNER,  President  of  the  Academy,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing ADDRESS  to  the  Students  and  Spectators. 


On  the  23d.  of  March  1784  Leicester  Academy  was 
established  by  the  Government  of  this  Commonwealth  for 
the  purpose  of  diffusing  useful  knowledge,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  virtue  and  true  piety.  Soon  after  the  Charter 
was  granted,  the  seminary  was  opened  and  was  in  a flour- 
isning  condition  until  the  want  of  energy  in  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  U.  States,  and  the  tumults  that  existed  in  this 
State,  so  far  destr oy ed  public  credit,  as  to  render  the 
resources  of  this  Institution  unproductive,  and  for  a 
time  it  was  shut  up;  and  so  it  must  have  remained  had 
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it  not  been  tor  the  exertions  of  individuals,  and  par- 
ticularly  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Leicester.  By  means  of 
which  it  was  kept  alive,  until  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  framed,  and  the  Federal  Government  established,  which 
restored  public  credit*  and  of  course  revived  this  insti- 
tution;  since  which  time  it  has  prospered,  and  many  have 
here  been  trained  up  to  take  active,  and  useful  parts  upon 
-the  stage  of  life;  many  have  been  furnished  to  become 
instructors  of  private  Schools,  others  have  been  prepared 
to  enter  upon  professional  studies,  and  not  a few  have 
been  fitted  to  become  members  of  College  and  Universities. 

nfJhf  S~W  DU?ldln9  *-a?  found  necessary  for  the  accomodation 
of  the  Preceptors  and  Students,  and  the  funds  were  judged 
competent  to  the  expense,  it  was  undertaken.  On  the  14th 
of  May  1805,  the  Corner  Stone  of  this  Edifice  was  laid, 
since  which  time,  this  superstructure  has  been  erected  there- 
on convenient  and  sufficiently  elegant;  of  which  we  this 
day  take  possession  for  the  use  of  this  Academy,  agreeably 

^Lnl!6  Chnr^er'  We  add  0L,r  ardent  wishes,  that  it  may  long 
stand,  and  be  an  extensive  blessing  for  ages  yet  to  come  — 

fountain,  from  which  may  issue  such  streams  as  may 
gladden  the  hearts  of  the  pious  and  good— that  the  most 
useful  knowledge  may  here  be  faithfully  communicated,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  students,  and  by 
them  as  carefully 
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pursued ■—‘-t hat  the  purest  principles  of  virtue,  piety  and 
true  religion,  may  be  here  inculcated,  and  conscientiously 
practised  -that  the  proficiency  of  the  present  members,  and 
others  who  may  succeed  them,  may  be  proportionate  to  their 
advantages  and  according  to  the  just  expectations  of  Parents 
and  Friends  — that  these  walls  may  never  be  abused,  by  unnec- 
essary defacements;  espeically  that  they  never  be  made  a 
covert  to  vice,  and  wi ckedness — but  that  the  knowledge  and 
fear  of  the  true  uod,  be  here  promoted  and  maintained,  to 
the* latest  period  of  time. 

Let  us  now  go  into  the  house  of  the  LORD  and  there 
offer  our  praise  and  thansgiving  for  the  smiles  of  Heaven 
upon  this  institution,  and  the  success  that  has  attended 
the.  erecting  of  this  building;  at  the  same  time  by  prayer 
and  supplication  commend  this  seminary  to  the  divine  bene- 
diction, and  attend  to  the  importance  of  Education. 
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Rev.  Mr.  BANCROFT'S  ORATION. 


IN  the  pleasing  excercises  of  this  morning  the  oration 
was  originally  assigned  to  the  principal  instruotor  of  the 
Academy  He  declined  the  service,  and  it  has  unhappily 

devolved  on  me. -While  I regret  that  the  u l^T^Vdi?  fit  t 
ment  of  the  Corporation  had  not  been  directed  in  a differ- 
manner,  it  becomes  my  i nd i s pe ns ab 1 e du ty  to  address 
respected  audience  on  the  subject  of  education 
The  importance  of  education 
in  which  it  can  be  contemplated, 
resulting  from  education  is  much 
arises  from  endowments  of  nature 
the  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
cultivated  the  field  of  science, 
of  the  earth,  who  is  ignorant  of 
of  animal  life!  Culture  unfolds 
mind  and  displays  the  faculties 
of  the  Almighty, 
improved 


this 


will  appear  from  every  view. 
The  difference  between  men 
greater  than  that  which 

What  disproportion  between 
man,  who  has  extensively 
and  that  of  the  mere  child 
every  thing  but  the  purposes 
the  powers  of  the  human 
of  him,  who  by  the  i ns  pi ra ti on 


posesses  understanding.  To  the  man  of  an 
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mind  nature  unfolds  her  secret  operations,  and  presents  her 
richest  treasures;  he  possesses  unfailing  sources  of  pleasing 
reflection  and  moves  in  an  extended  sphere  of  benevolent 
action.  From  earth  he  rises  to  heaven,  attains  to  worthy 
apprehensions  of  the  character  and  government  of  God,  under- 
stands his  moral  relations,  and  rightly  conceives  of  his 
immortal  destination. 

The  effects  of  education  are  still  more  important  upon 
the  moral,  than  the  intellectual  nature  of  man.  This  disci- 
plines his  passions,  purifies  his  temper,  and  refines  his 
manners.  It  gives  useful  direction  to  the  s en s i b 1 i i t i es  of 
the  human  heart,  and  forms  the  soul  to  an  habit  of  virtue. 

By  it,  are  we  fitted  to  sustain  the  offices,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  endearments  of  domestic  and  social  life.  On  its 
influence  must  we  depend  to  form  the  kind  neighbor,  the  good 
citizen  and  the  pious  and  charitable  Christian.  By  wise 
methods  of  moral  education,  may  we  expect  to  be  fitted  for  a 
life  of  continued  improvement  in  knowledge  and  of  attainments 
in  virtue,  when  the  distinctions  of  this  world  shall  be  lost, 
and  all  the  monuments  of  human  ingenuity  be  obliterated. 

Under  the  impressions,  which  our  subject  is  calculated 
to  make,  do  we  not  dwell  with  veneration  and  gratitude  upon 
the  memories  of  oup  first  New -Eng land  Ancestors?  The  European 
settlers  of  our  country,  under  all  the  dangers  and  embarrassments 
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with  which  they  were  encompassed,  felt  a rational  solicitude 
for  their  posterity.  Being  separated  from  the  improvements 
of  the  old  world,  and  having  direct  intercourse  only  with  thie 
savage  of  the  wilderness,  they  perceived  the  danger,  to  which 
their  descendants  were  exposed,  -of  falling  into  a state  of  ig- 
norance and  barbarism,  and  they  exerted  strenuous  efforts  to 
preserve  them  from  the  fatal  evil,  and  to  render  them  the 
worthy  repositories  of  the  invaluable  inheritance,  which  they 
hoped  to  transmit..  To  their  piety  and  patriotism  are  we  in- 
debted for  the  early  foundation  of  a College,  for  our  liberal 
and  judicious  plan  of  schools  in  incorporated  towns,  and  for 
the  general  system  of  our  literary  and  religious  institutions. 
Time,  which  tests  all  things,  has  proved  the  wisdom  and  efficacy 
of  the  measures  of  their  adoption. 

Look  down,  ye  revered  spirits,  from  time  abodes  of  the 
blessed,  and  behold  the  fruits  of  your  toils  and  hazards.  Your 
Newtown  school  has  grown  into  Harvard  University,  which  embraces 
the  whole  circle  of  science.  Your*Western  border  is  illuminated 
by  a Literary  seminary  of  encreasipg  splendor  and  usefulness. 

On  the  shores  of  Maine,  under  favorable  auspices,  arises  a 
College,  which  promises  to  disseminate  knowledge  and  virtue 
through  a populous  district,  which  will  soon  claim  the  honor 
of  an  independent  state.  Various  Humane  societies 
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are  formed  in  different  n*v^c 

benevolent  agency  renmve^r^i  £°untry,  and  by  their 

to  the  life  of  Jn  ?XroSghouJ  ^|tL^h%Ca]ami'ties  ’'"cident 
where  stood  the  altar,  on  which  Ihl  5 ?er?t.of  y?ur  Patent, 
h’S  unmeaning  sacrifice  to  an  nnL-  6 ae^!udec*  Indian  offered 
opened  for  the  spiritual  and  e ! ?•"  Dei'ty’  are  temples 
heaven  and  earth;  wherl  the  slvage  vonth°rShiPf.°f  the  God  of 
stratagems  of  insiduous  war  ?•  y°uth  wer?  taught  the 
of  torture  upon  a vanquished’  enemv^arp0^6^  • 1 n ^he  retinements 
teach  your  descendants  the  arts  nf*nfre  selfll|JaJ'1es  erected  to 
in  the  business  of  civilized  societv  aC?*  ?hd  to  initiate  them 
silence  of  extended  forests  to  th^h-jw1  the  ?wful  gloom  and 
furiated  warrior,  to  the  u cer  a J ydeous  yell  of  the  in- 

succeed  thie  variegated  pros olcts  nf  n PP ' 1 65  °f  the  chace, 
tivated  fields,  the  hu/of  Pw  towns,  and  cul- 

agriculture  and  commerce.  y ‘ 'f  and  ths  abundance  of 

business  leaves  to  fei^the  exclusive  deVot"!on  to  professional 
among  those  therefore,  who  S’  Pi1ts  of  scie^e; 

the  proportion  of  men  of  prof Sund  • lars  ha‘ve  not 

in  old  countries  whose  Universities  dltion,  which  is  found 
degree  of  perfection  and  I! rsit  ias  have  attained  to  a hiqh 
who  born  to  affluent  fortunes9  sSeSd^r  • ar®  great  numbers, 
walks.  The  expectation  of  this  would  h!eir  ives  1 n Academic 
claim  is  vanity.  would  be  unreasonable,  the 
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be  ashamed  of  the  s ta  te^f  °R  • cons  idered  , have 
branches  of  science  a nd °i n A?u r 1 C an  literature? 
individuals  preeminently  d i s t i ngu i s hed * Sf Uw  artS 
the  way  to  the  first  philosophers  of  Europe.5^ 


we 


bas  [enJakin?  essays:— In  practical 

an  hnn  f S0C1®ty , ana  amelic  ‘ 
an  honory  grade.  In  the  elf 

mass Xnt nC*ed  t(?+ the  rich  and 

earth  f ?I^r  C\ti2ens>  we  wi’ 
earth.  The  value  of  these 

Compare  our  country  with  one 

of  advantages  of  this  nature 

barbarism  prevail.  How  many 

many  sources  of  enjoyment  and 


we  reason  to 
In  the  higher 
we  have  had 
who  have  led 
the  fine  arts 


..  arts  ,that  broaden  the 

Jta^eni°ndlJ10!?  °f  man’  we  hold 
ntary  plan  of  education,  which 

a poor,  which  embraces  the  whole 

yid,d  precedence  to  no  nation  on 

provements  cannot  be  calculated. 

whose  inhabitants  are  destitute 

channels-Qf^useful  IgVnW  ^ 

are  cioS-ed“Jo''ihemi0ySf ' ar?  0P?n  “°  «" ^c°h 

relation,  is  life  itselfi  Va  lu e 1S  ProPert y,  is 

of  that  degree  of  learninn  i,h-  Among  the  richest  benefits 

all  classes  of  people,  we 9may h re ^kbn  attai’nment  of 

understnad  our  reliqinn  M n the  ability  acquired  to 

by.which  men  are  guarded  aga i nt t^he8^!  1 spirit  and  design 
stition,  secured  from  the  dplucinnc  i>eless  services  of  super- 
enabled  to  direct  their  rel?a?n,CpK°f  enthusiasm,  and  are  P 
ments  in  moral  life.  eliyi0Us  observances  to  real  attain- 
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As  the  intermediate,  grad_e,  between  our  Colleges  and 
Town  schools.  Academies  are  incorporated.  In  these  youth 
may  obtain  an  education,  that  will  fit  them  for  the  active 
business  of  society,  and  qualify  them  to  become  instructors 
in  subordinate  schools;  but  is  is  not  expected  that  the 
profound  scholar  should  here  be  formed.  To  these  the  female 
part  of  our  youth  are  admitted,  that  they  also  may  acquire 
a grammatical  knowledge  of  their  language,  and  possess  a 
confidence  in  the  correctness  of  their  own  compositions; 
that  their  minds  may  be  raised  to  a perception  of  the  beauties 
of  polite  literature,  formed  to  relish  the  charms  of  elegant 
composition,  and  to  feel  the  worth  of  chaste,  moral  sentiment; 
and  that  sources  of  mental  enjoyment  may  be  opened  to  them,  to 
sooth  the  sorrows,  and  to  lighten  the  burdens  to  which  in 
future  life  they  are  inevitably  destined. 

We  confide  i n the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  not  to  mul- 
tiply institutions  of  this  nature  to  break  in  upon  our  excel- 
lent establishment  of  schools  in  towns.  A more  serious  evil 
than  this  could  scarcely  befall  families  in  the  humble  grades 
of  society;  it  would  take  from  the  poor  the  opportunity  to 
give  their  children  the  lowest  instruction  of  the  school.  We 
confide  in  the  discretion  of  tiose  , who  have  wealth,  not  to 
bound  at  the  Academy  the  literary 
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course  of  those  sons,  to  whom  they  wish  to  give  a thorough 
education. 

The  Academy  is  an  elevation  which  extends  the  literary 
horizon,  and  brings  into  distant  view  the  region  of  science; 
but  the  path  to  the  heights  of  this  region  lies  through  the 
University.  Here  it  is  the  twilight  of  the  morning,  there 
the  splendor  of  , meridian  day;  here  a few  faint  blossoms  may 
be  collected,  there  the  flowers  expand,  ripen  and  yield  their 
fruit. 

Youth,  who  mean  to  become  scholars,  will  consider  the 
education  of  the  Academy  only  as  a preparation  for  a seat  in 
a higher  literary  establishment.  With  high  satisfaction  we 
remark  that  Harvard  University  is  rising  in  her  requirements 
from  candidates  for  admission;  we  trust  that  an  example  so 
friendly  to  the  interests  of  literature  will  be  followed  by 
other  Colleges,  and  that  in  our  system  of  public  education, 
we  shall  soon  rival  the  most  literary  country  of  the  old  world. 

Leicester  Academy  may  be  reckoned  among  those  that  are 
the  most  useful  in  the  Commonwealth.  Its  local  situation, 
near  the  centre  of  a populous  county,  is  favorable  to  the 
important  purposes  of  its  institution.  With  grateful  recol- 
lection, we  recognize  a CRAFT  and  a DAVIS  as  its  founders. 

Their  1 i beral  i ty , aided  by  t hie  donations  of  the  town  of 
Leicester,  and  of  a number  of  private  gentlemen  of 
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this  vicinity,  enabled  those  who  were  originally  incorporated 
as  trustees  , early  to  begin  the  business  of  instruction.  But 
you  well  recoil ect,  gentlemen*  your  embarrassments  from  the 
loss  of  public  credit.  Your  small  capital  had  little  more 
than  a nominal  value,  and  you  even  doubted  whether  the  pious 
and  berevolent  intentions  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  were 

SIcS Jr1. .bvt.w!?en  ?ur  country,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
WASHINGTON  administration,  arose  to  credit,  honor  and  prosperity, 
your  prospects  brightened.  When  the  genius  of  HAMILTON  explored 
the  resources  of  united  America,  infused  life  into  her  funds, 
and  communicated  the  vital  principle  through  all  their  ramifi- 
cations, you  felt  the  salutary  effect.  Your  capital  rose  to 
its  nominal  value;  and  this,  encreased  by  the  sale  of  a town- 

3 a!ld  5 the  gift  of  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth, 
nas  enaDled  you  successfully  to  prosecute  the  original  plan, 
and  I congratulate  you  gentlemen,  and  all  the  friends  of  the 
seminary,  that  on  this  day  we  take  possession  of  a spacious 
and  convenient  edifice,  erected  ^or  the  accomodation  of  the 
Academy. — The  expense  of  its  erection  has,  indeed,  greatly 

a£C£?acne<i!  upon  °ur  funcis  and  I solicit  the  charitable  attentions 
t "e  Patrons  of  science  to  this  rising  seminary,  that  we  may 

nn^i?2-i  t5e.brJnch®s  of  useful  instruction,  and  ever  command 
qualified  instructors. 
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by  giving  them  a compensation  adequate  to  their  services 

The  gentlemen  who  compose  the  corporation,  will  permit  me 
respectfully  to  observe,  that  the  public  utility  of  the  Academy 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  execute  their  trust. 
They  are  ultimately  responsible  to  the  community  for  its  in- 
terior  regulation,  for  the  competency  of  its  instruction,  and 
for  the  whole  system  of  its  administration.  May  the  success  of 
their  past  exertions  animate  them  to  future  vigilance  and 
assiduity.  An  habitual  impression,  that  we  are  all  accountable 

®X?CUi^n  °f  the  commissions  of  life,  may  animate 
K.h»t0  fld?1lty  ln  thls  trusti  acd  the  day  of  retribution  will 
be_  br ou gn t into  near  prospect  by  the  consideration,  that  one 

halu  of  those  who  originally  composed  their  body,  are  now 
numbered  with  the  dead.  y 

The  gentlemen  who  are  immediately  concerned  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  students  will  feel  the  weight  of  their  charge. 

°ff 1 ces . 1 " society  are  more  highly  important  than  that 
wnicn  you  sustain..  To  your  management  we  commit  these  youth 
and  children,  the  hope  of  our  country.  To  your  culture  we 
entrust  the  minds  of  those  in  whose  welfare  we  feel  the  dearest 
interest;  on  whose  wise  and  virtuous  behavior  we  depend  for  the 
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of  life,  and  for  the  best  solace  of  age;  and  to  whom  we 
look  to  honor  our  memories  when  we  shall  sleep  in  the  dust. 
Removed  from  the  guardianship  and  the  endearments  of  their 
paternal  domes,  to  you  we  transfer  the  authority  and  the 
affection,  the  solicitude  and  the  tenderness  of  the  parent. 

By  the  discreet  exercise  of  power  ensure  submission,  and  by 
engaging  the  ingenuous  feelings  of  the  innocent  heart,  ob- 
tain a more  effectual  control;  draw  these  youth  into  the 
paths  of  knowledge  and  virtue  by  th  e cords  of  love.  Fan 
the  fire  cf  gen i us ; enki nd 1 e the  spirit  of  emulation;  en- 
courage the  youthful  mind  to  exert  its  own  powers,  and 
strengthen  its  faculties  by  exercises  adapted  to  their 
period  of  life  Acquainted  as  you  are  with  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind,  you  are  convinced  that  the  super-structure 
of  a thorough  education  can  be  erected  only  on  a solid 
f oundati on  . 1 aid  in  early  life. 

While  thus  solicitous  to  conduct  your  pupils  in  the 
paths  of  useful  literature,  you  will  bear  in  mind,  that  an 
essential  and  primary  end  of  this  Academy  is  the  promotion 
of  piety  and  Christian  virtue-  At  no  period  was  attention 
to  moral  education  more  necessary  than  at  the  present.  The 
fountains  of  infidelity  and  vice  are  all  uncovered,  and 
their  poisonous  streams  are  continually  poured  into  the 
minds  of  youth;  and  on  you  we  depend  to 
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apply  the  antidote.  Vain  are  the  richest  gifts  of  genius, 

vain  the  acquisitions  of  natural  science,  and  worse  than 

vanity  the  insinuating  charms  of  polished  manners,  unless 

these  are  directed  by  moral  principle.  Guard  then  the 

minds  of  our  rising  offspring  from  the  contagion  of  irreligion, 

and  lead  them  to  feel  the  force  of  moral  obligation;  teach 

them  the  reverence  of  God;  make  them  to  understand  the  system 

of  Christianity;  and  habituate  them  to  act  from  a regard  to 

the  issue  of  the  day  of  judgment;  ant  then,  amidst  the  prevalence 

of  the  impious  maxims  of  the  sceptic,  and  the  vain  dogmas  of  the 

sophist;  amidst  the  corrupting  agitations  of  political  parties 

and  the  seductions  of  vice,  they  will  have  within  themselves  a 

standard  of  truth  and  rectitude,  and  will  be  influenced  to 

right  conduct  by  motives,  which  cannot  be  counteracted  by  the 

allurements  of  dissipation,  nor  by  the  attractions  of  ambition. 

With  warmth  of  affection,  with  ardent  desires  for  your 
improvement,  we  address  you,  my  young  friends,  who  are  pupils 
in  the  Academy.  The  expensive  care  of  your  parents,  and  the 
unwearied  diligence  of  your  preceptors  will  not  avail,  unless 
you  maintain  a teachable  disposition,  and  second  their  en- 
deavors by  your  own  application.  View  not  those  who  are  en- 
trusted with  your  instruction 
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as  inquisitors,  who  take  pleasure  in  prying  out  your  errors, 
and  find  delight  in  making  you  suffer. — your  deficiencies  and 
faults  will  occasion  them  the  keenest  sorrow,  and  the  task  of 
punishment  they  will  feel  as  the  heaviest  burden  of  their 
of f i ce . — C on s i d er  them  as  your  best  friends,  and  render  their 
government  and  instruction  light  and  pleasant  by  your  sub- 
missive and  respectful  behavior,  and  by  a diligent  use  of  your 
time.  Let  their  maturer  experience  induce  you  cheerfully  to 
adopt  their  advice  even  in  instances  where  you  do  not  perceive 
i ts  propriety. 

You,  of  both  saxes,  possess  advantages,  which  were  un- 
known to  those  who  preceded  you  in  the  path  of  life;  be 
ambitious  to  derive  from  them  their  full  benefit;  labor  is 
the  price  set  upon  the  valuable  objects  of  the  world.  Learning 
is  not  the  gift  of  chance;  the  seeds  of  science  are  not  of  that 
easy  and  careless  growth,  as  not  to  require  the  fostering  hand 
of  culture.  Conquer  then  th;ef  i ndol  ence  too  common  to  the  human 
mind.  Guard  against  the  dissipation  to  which  your  passions 
always  prompt.  Look  into  the  world,  and  notice  the  men  who  are 
the  most  eminent,  in  the  professions  of  society,  and  the  most 
worthy  in  thiei  walks  of  life.  Are  they  not  men  who  rose  by 
their  own  exertions?  Emulate  their  laudable  industry;  like 
thiem  improve  your 
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advantages,  and  like  them  you  may  rise  to  eminence  and  worth. 

Let  not  the  learning  you  acquire  inflate  you  with  vanity 
and  pride.  Consider  not  learning  as  the  end  of  education,  but 
as  the  means  to  render  you  the  more  useful.  Knowledge  is  valu- 
able only  as  it  encreases  your  capacity  to  do  good;  as  it  fits 
you  i.ie  more  honorably  to  fill  the  offices  of  society.  Knowledge 
is  valuable  as  it  brings  you  acquainted  with  the  works  and  ways 
of  God,  assists  your  appreprehensions  of  moral  truth  and  moral 
duty,  and  aids  your  progress  towards  the  goal  of  human  perfection. 
Open  then  your  hearts  to  the  seeds  of  truth,  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  of  Christian  virtue;  cherish  their  growth,  that  nourished  by 
the  dew  of  heaven,  in  you  they  may  yield  their  richest  harvest. 

By  a regard  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  your  parents;  by 
the  love  of  reputation;  by  the  desire  of  eminence;  by  the  worth 
of  immortal  life,  be  persuaded  to  improve  the  price  put  into 
your  hands  to  gain  wisdom. 

To  thy  benediction.  Parent  of  wisdom,  we  commend  this 
seminary.  Inspire  the  wealthy,  the  stewards  of  thy  bounty,  with 
the.  spirit  of  charity  to  become  its  benefactors.  Through  every 
period  of  time,  may  it  prove  the  nursury  of  piety,  virtue  and 
useful  literature.  Assist  thy  servants  of  the  corporation 
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to  the  faithful  and  judicious  execution  of  their  trust.  May 
our  preceptors  adopt  a wise  plan  of  government,  pursue  an 
effectual  method  of  instruction,  and  in  their  own  example 
persuasively  illustrate  the  moral  lessons  they  teach.  May 
these  cur  sons  grow  up  strong  and  healthy;  and  these  our 
daughters  beautiful  and  amiable.  May  they  be  endowed  with 
useful  knowledge,  and  formed  to  moral  worth.  May  they 
become  estimable  through  all  the  connexions  of  society  and 
all  the  relations  of  life;  finally,  may  they  be  admitted 
to  the  mansions  of  the? blessed. 
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The  pursuit,  of  Litei'ature  and  Science  Compatible  with  Habits  of  Business 
David  A.  Talboys 
1830 


"One  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  the  compatibility  of  literature  and  science 
with  every  s tttion  of  life,  is  the  power  with  which  every  man  is  endowed 
by  nature  of  acquiring  a taste  for  them,  and  of  improving  himself  in  them." 


"In  our  own  country  may  be  found  a host  of  examples  to  encourage  both  the 
poor  and  ignorant  to  the  task  of  self-cultivation,  and  they  siuf iciently  prove 
the  truth  of  what  Stone,  one  of  them,  a self-taught  mathematician,  said, 

"That  we  may  learn  every  thing  when  we  know  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the 
alphabet." 


"After  we  have  perfected  ourselves  as  far  as  we  are  able  in  our  particular 
calling,  there  are  various  kinds  of  knowledge  and  science  which  will  afford 
us  both  profit  and  delight 3 and  by  a proper  economy  of  our  time,  there  are 
few  that  may  not  be  rendered  compatible  with  strict  habits  of  business." 


A plea  for  universal  education. 


1.  Discusses  the  values  of  education  for  an  evolving  society  and  classes 

2.  Importance  of  universal  education. 

3.  An  interesting  concept  of  class  society  and  issues  involved. 
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THE  PURSUIT  OF  LITERATURE 
AND  SCIENCE  COMPATIBLE 
WITH  HABITS  OF 
BUSINESS  . 


A prize  essay,  read  before 
the  Oxford  Mechanic's  Institut- 
December  1830. 


"Give  subtil ty  to  the  simple,  to  the 
knowledge  ,and  discretion.  A wise  man  wil 
will  increase  learning." 
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easily  substantiated  by  facts,  that  knowledge  is  as  na- 
turally associated  with  order,  comfort,  and  peace,  as 
light  is  with  gladness;  while  with  equal  confidence  we 
may  affirm,  that  as  uneasy  apprehension  is  generated  by 
darkness,  so  is  ignorance  the  prolific  parent  of  misrule, 
misery,  and  disorder.  The  many  liberal  institutions0 
that  have  been  established  among  us,  and  the  benefits 
that  have  been  effected  by  them,  prove  at  once  how 
erroneous  this  narrow  objection  to  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge is,  and  how  few  and  feeble  are  those  who  yet  ven- 
ture to  maintain  it.  Next  to  her  free  constitution,  in- 
deed, England  is  mainly  indebted  for  her  internal  pros- 
perity, and  the  high  rank  she  holds  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  to  the  diffusion  of  science,  and  the  union 
of  talent  and  industry  among  her  peopled 

But  another  objection  against  the  spread  of  science 
and  knowledge  among  the  working  classes  is,  that  it  will 
unfit  them  for  their  calling,  and  render  them  either  dis- 

Q 

When  the  great  Washington  was  about  to  retire  from 
the  toils  of  office  to  the  privacy  of  d.omestic  life,  he 
recommended  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  his  last  act,  to 
promote  "As  an  object. of  primary  importance,  institutions 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge."  Adding,  "in 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  a government  gives  force 
to  public  opinion,  it  (public  opinion)  ought  to  be  en- 
lightened." 

d 

The  accumulation  of  skill  and  science,  which  has  so 
greatly  facilitated  the  production  of  manufactured  goods, 
has  not  only  been  beneficial  to  our  own  country,  but  also 
to  the  most  distant  nations  of  the  earth.  Captain 
Clapperton  relutes  that  when  on  a visit  at  the  court  of 
the  sultan  Belio,  in  central  Africa,  his  provisions  were 
regularly  sent  him  from  the  sultan's  table  on  pewter 
dishes  with  the  London  stamp;  and  in  one  instance  he  had 
a piece,  of  meat  served  up  in  a white  wash-hand  basin  of 
English  manufacture.  The  cotton  of  India  is  conveyed  in 
British  ships  round  half  our  planet  to  be  woven  by 
British  skill  in  the  factories  of  Lancashire;  it  is  again 
transported  to  the  very  plains  whereon  it  grew,  and  is 
there  repurchased  by  the  lords  of  the  soil  which  gave  it 
birth,  at  a cheaper  price  than  their  coarser  machin e ry 
will  enable  them  to  manufacture  it  for  themselves.  Even 
Calicut,  in  the  East  Indies  (whence  ealioo .-.derives  its 
name)  , is  suppl  ied  from  British  looms , although  the  price 
of  labour  there  is  only  one  seventh  of  what  it  is  in 
England.'  See  ENCYCLOP .METROPOL  . article  Manufactures. 
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contented  with  the  place  they  hold  in  society,  or  raise 
them  above  it.  This  objection,  however,  which  we  have 
shown  to  have  no  foundation  in  probability,  is  at  least 
equally  destitute  of  experimental  nroof;  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  mankind  has  never  yet  existed  in  a state  in 
which  the  effect  of  the  cultivation  of  the  great  mass  of 
tn.e  people  could  be  more  than  conjectured.  Whatever 
may_  have  been  said  of  the  march  of  intellect,  its  progress 
hitherto  has  been  but  slow.  Let  any  one  take  a fair 
view  of  society  a it  is  at  present  constituted,  and  what 
does  he  see?— -.he  which  demands  our  sympathy,  and  ought 
to  arouse  all  our  energies  in  the  cause  we  advocate.  Here 
and  there,  perhaps  a solitary  individual,  emancipated 
from  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  is  treading  the  path  of 
science,  and  approximating  the  pure  atmosphere  of  truth. 

A few,  escaped  from  the  dominion  of  their  animal  pas- 
sions, are  capable  of  ranging  through  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial world  with  full  liberty  of  intellect,  and  of  appre- 
ciating the  exact  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  ex- 
istences around  them.  But  the  people,  the  ninety-nine 
hundredths,  are  s t i 1 T i n > t he  "gall  of  bitterness"  — ;in  the 
etters  of  ignorance;  slaves  of  prejudice  and  the  dupes 
or  passion,  unconscious  of  their  own  power,  th ey  i n f 1 i c t 
misery  upon  themselves  and  others  from  their  very  igno- 
rance of  the  tendencies  of  action  and  the  objects  of  ra- 
uional  existence  . Surely  it  was  never  within  the  scheme 
ot  the  great  Author  of  nature,  that  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity  snould  exist  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  derivina, 
without  returning  benefits,  lhat  this  class  should  be 
as  gods,  and  that  mere  machines,  subsidiary  to  their 
pleasures?  We  admit  in  its  fullest  extent  the  great  im- 
portance which  the  interests  of  society  derive  from  a sub- 
ordination of  its  several  grades  , yet  can  we  not  forget  that 
one  belly  has  as  much  need  of  the  members,  as  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  belly.  The  means  of  subsistence  are  plen- 
tiful, and  Providence  everywhere  bountiful.  Why  then 
is  it  that  comfort  and  competence  are  not  the  lot  of  all? 

We  reply:  There  is,  we  think,  nothing  so  well  calculated 

to  bring  about  this  result  as  the  spread  of  scientific 
knowledge — a knowledge  in  other  words,  of  the  mechani- 
cal powers  and  of  the  capabilities  of  nature;  that  know- 
ledge, indeed,  which  forms  a great  part  of  the  difference 
between  the  savage  who  is  subject  to  the  elements,  and 
of  the  civilized  man  who  commands  them; — that  knowledge, 
which  in  civilized  countries  is  every  day  rendering 
nature  more  and  more  subservient  to  man's  use  for  food 
and  clothing,,  and  indeed  for  every  convenience  and  com- 
fort  of  lifef. 

If  then,  as  some  have  1 amen  ted , s team  engines  and 
machinery  should  so  lesson  the  labour  of  man  as  to  leave 
him  some  hours  of  cessation  from  toil,  should  we  not 
rather  view  that  with  satisfaction,  and  gladly  bid  llr'm 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  directing  his  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  intellectual  faculties  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  a knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  himself9.  How 

' Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  highly 
requisite  that  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  powers  should 
go  hand-in-hand  with  that  of  the  intellectual.  That  a 
knowledge  of  the  social  duties  should  be  instilled  simul- 
taneously with  that  of  the  means  of  increasing  our  individual 
powers.  For  without  this  concurring  instruction,  the  heart 
remains  as  subservient  to  the  pa<;sions  as  before,  with  the 
addition  of  this  evil,  that  the  hand  is  strengthened  to 
give  effect  to  their  Impulses. 

9 T'-  ■;>'  ; ctors  to  the  genet  <ui  diffusion  of  knowledge 

cuid  science  are  strangely  composed  of  two  classes,  who 
oppose  it  on  entirely  different  grounds.  One  party  cries 
out  that  it  will  enlighten  too  much  the  .lower  orders,  and 
make  them  do  nothing;  while  the  fear  of  the  other  is  that 
the  inventions  of  science  are  becoming  .sc  great  as  to 
leave  them  nothing  to  do.  Could  we  brfng  these  two  parties 
fairly  into  the  field  together,  we  should  perhaps  discover 
in  the  arguments  which  they  would  oppose  co  each  other, 
the  best  reasons  for  letting  the  intellectual  improvement 
of  the  working  classes  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  progress 
of  scientific  discovery. 

With  regard  to  tire  - benef  1 c i a I tendency  to  mao  kind  of 
the  use  of  machinery  to  the  fullest  extent  to  which  it  can 
be  carried,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
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much  might  many  of  the  little  evils  (and  of  what  is  the 
sum  of  life  made  up  but  of  little  things?)  that  beset  us,  be 
alleviated  by  a slight  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature. 
How  many  of  the  discomforts,  diseases,  irritations,  and 
even  vices  of  society,  are  owing  to  little  defects  of  pre- 
caution, of  skill,  or  of  knowledge. 

It  has  been  the  error  and  shame  of  the  ages  gone  by, 
to  confine  knowledge  to  a caste11.  No  state  of  society  has 
yet  existed,  in  which  a fair  field  has  been  opened  for  the 
improvement  of  the  human  race.  The  perfection  to  which 
society  may  attain  is  still  a problem  to  be  solved.  If 
we  look  back,  the  retrospect  is  dark  and  dreary;  why  then 
should  we  fear  to  try  a new  experiment  for  its  advancement. 
Through  a long  succession  of  centuries,  the  great  mass 
of  human  beings  have  been  deprived  of  light. 

among  those  who  have  fairly  considered  the  subject,  and 
traced  back  the  natural  histo ry  of  the  human  race  to  its 
primeval  state.  Deprive  man  of  the  use  of  machinery  and 
what  is  he  but  a miserable  powerless  savage?  The  history 
of  the  civilization  of  the  human  race  is  indeed  nothing 
but  a history  of  its  progressive  improvement,  seemingly 
entirely  dependent  upon  its  discoveries  and  inventions  in 
art  and  science.  We  speak  of  art  as  opposed  to  nature, 
while  art  itself  seems  to  belong  to  the  essenc  f man; 
it  is  indeed  his  chief  characteristic  — the  c.,3*  <i..  jishing 
attribute  and  honour  of  his  race.  See  HARRIS'S  Dialogue 
on  Art,  and  FERGUSON  on  Civil  Society. 

This  statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  history.  The 
boasted  learning  of  Egypt  was  only  for  the  initiated;  in 
her  castas  some  were  ranked  next  to  the  deities,  while 
others  were  slaves  whose  emancipation  was  impossible; 

Judea  had  her  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water;  the 
academies  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  not  for  the  vulgar; 
and  Rome,  in  all  her  glory,  was  only  the  mistress-city  of 
vast  regions  of  groaning  servitude.  Descend  towards  the 
present  age,  and  regard  the  brightest  periods  of  modern 
times.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  epoch  of  our  Cecils 
and  Walsinghams,  our  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  our  Sidney, 
and  Raleigh,  and  Bacon.  Look  to  that  bright  and  later 
page  of  our  literary  and  intellectual  history  when  Dryden^ 
Pope,  Swift,  Locke,  and  Newton  flourished;  and,, during 
that  period,  called  the  golden  age  of  our  literature,  it 
will  be  found,  from  the  allusions  occurring  in  their  works, 
that  "the  lower  sort , "the  vulgar  herd,"  "the  canaille," 

"the  mob,"  "the  many-headed  beast,"  "the  million,"  as  they 
variously  call  them,  were  no  more  thought  of,  in  any 
relation  to  a state  of  cultivated  intelligence,  than 
Turks  of  Tartars.  And  is  it  much  better  in  the  present 
day?  Is  not  England  at  this 


What  chances  have  they  had  of  becoming  intelligent? 

And  now,  when  tire-dawn  of  a brighter  t.ay  has  at  length 
begun  to  break,  when  the  gleams  of  th^  glorious  sun  of 
knowledge  appear,  as  the  harbingers  of  a refulgent  light 
which  shall  illumine  the  whole  earth,  shall  we  endeavour 
to  intercept  his  beams!  Let  us  not  do  our  nature  such 
WTon?i  for  what  a wrong  is  it  to  the  human  mind  that  it 
should  pass  through  a world  liloeithis,  filled  as  it  is  with 
miracles  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  its  Creator,  ignorant 
of  its  wonders ! Wonders  which  his  wisdom  has  doubt- 

moment  receiving  the  punishment  of  her  neglect  in  not  edu- 
cating the  great  working  masses  of  her  people?  To  what 
can  we  impute  the  savage,  lawless  fury  of  those  who  destroy 
equally  what  tends  to  comfort,  and  the  absolute  necessaries 
^ u t to  their  ignorance?  If,  indeed,  the  penal 
infliction  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  could  be  removed, 
snd  t ns  ear \,h  would  spontaneously  yiGld  hGr  fruits  in  rich 
abundance  without  the  intervention  of  rnan,  is  it  not  a 
question  whether  it  would  prove  a blessing  or  a curse?  — But 
a new  and  a nobler  golden  age  may  arrive;  and  visionary  as 
I may  be  deemed  , I see  ages  expand  before  me  in  which  human 
nature  shall  have  attained  something  of  that  perfection, 
dignity,  virtue,  and  happiness,  for  which  it  seems  to  have 
been  created.  We  still,  it  is  true,  see  vice,  and  poverty, 
and  ignorance,  and  slavery,  and  war,  and  ambition,  and 
luxury,  crushing  and  debasing  all  the  healthful  energies 
of  our  nature.  But  yet  I hope  — and  my  hope  is  founded  on 
the  god-like  capacities  of  our  nature,  and  the  march  of 
that  intellect  which  is  our  chief  distinction  and  God's 
highest  work.  Again  I hope  — and  its  foundation  is  our 
being  created  in  the  likeness  of  that  mental  energy  which 
formed  the  universe,  and  gave  us  the  powers  of  appreciating 
its  excellencies,  and  a belief  that  its  highest  purpose 
was  to  awaken  within  us  that  ever-stirring  soirit,  and  to 
minister  to  that  progress  wlithin  us  which  finds  no  resemblance 
in  outward  creation.  Again  I hope— and  its  foundation  is 
tnet  cnaracter  of  the  present  age.  The  spirit  of  improvement 
moves  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  cultivation  of  the 
intellect  holds  a prominent  place  in  the  affairs  of  our 
generation;  and  one  persevering,  warm,  and  vigorous  exertion 
■for  t n e spread  of  knowledge  and  virtue  all  over  the  world, 
will  do  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race,  than  thie 
cold,  feeble  speculations  of  philosophers  for  centuries.  Let 
but  man  be  awakened  to  a full  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his 
nature— let  the  energies  of  his  mind  be  freed  by  education 
from  the  fetters  of  prejudice  and  vice— let  the  brute  nature 
be  crushed  that  the  godlike  spirit  may  unfold  — let  art  and 
science  so  subdue  and  improve  nature , that  labour  shall  be 
no  more  than  healthful  and  agreeable  exercise;  and  what  but 
a golden  age  of  intellect  shall  be  the  result! 
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less  set  forth  for  our  perusal  and  contemplation,  as  well 

?ndPw5nMh  lead  us  t0  "Look  through  nature 
Pmiiina-U  + e S +?d  * Here  are  objects  always  at  hand 

interesting,  fc^oause  equally  affecting  to  every 
class  of  society;  and  neither  costly  apparatus,  time  nor 

^■he^y n n?  * 1S  !?ecessary  to  study  them:  our  senses  are 

”e' instruments;  our  hours  of  recreation  the  time:  ob- 
servation  is  all  the  learning  required.  And  who  would 
not  stand  amidst  the  works  of  the  Great  Architect  of 
nature  their  admirer  and  their  interpreter! 

useless  to  attempt  to  trace  the  particular 
?a^?s  whlch  business  may  be  aided  by  science  and  litera- 
ture.  In  our  own  country  there  is  scarcely  an  individual 

6 °n  the  throne  to  the  poorest  mechanic  or  la- 

i?y«S  l Wh°  h5S  n?t  some  business  to  perform,  and  to  whom 
nnt  ature  5n<^  science,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  would 
an  advantage,  as  respects  both  his  pleasure  and 

mos^  ] 1 1 us tri ous  persons  of  all  ages  were  re- 
hahntc  % tor  uniting  the  cultivation  of  their  mind  with 
habits  of  business.  Alexander  the  Great  delighted  to 
correspond  with  Aristotle;  slept  during  his  expedition* 
with  Homer  under  his  pillow;  and  honoured  learning 
wherever  he  found  it.  Caesar  is  said  to  have  closed 

; nC?‘TniT|ie3-'  -°l  wbich  he  is  more  Justly  famous 

^a"  a11  Jjis  victories,  amid  the  toil  and  bustle  of  his 

campaigns;  and  once,  when  swimming  for  his  life,  held 

j2o'Jv.uP4.ab0Vf waves,  as  anxious  to  preserve  from 
destruction  uhc-  best  ornament  of  his  fame.  Frederic 
the  Great,  who  nearly  all  his  life  had  to  struggle  with  a 

oatient  !??!!-’  a£d  was  pecu 1 i ar ly  distinguished  by  his 
patient  attention  to  ordinary  business,  yet  found  time  to 
converse  and  correspond  with  men  of  learning;  to  enjSy  1 
the  pleasures  of  philosophy,  music,  and  poetry;  and  left 
no  less  than  twenty-five  octavo  volumes  of  his  own  works 

f“F  of  br,1,il"‘  names  which  Sight  be  * 
added  to  this  list;  but  one  more  shall  suffice.  It  is  that 
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renown  on  a true  and  imperishable  basis,  as  the  conqueror 
or  the  statesman. 

Let  those  who  slight  th:e  national  importance  of  diffused 
knowledge  turn  their  eyes  to  educated  Scotland  and  un- 
educated Ireland.  We  will  add  no  word  of  comment  to 
the  lesson  derivable  from  such  a survey. 

What  then  is  thus  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth  at 
large,  cannot  but  be  profitable  also  to  our  individual  in- 
terests; and  thus  the  union  of  literature  and  science  with 
habits  of  business,  be  argued  to  be  sc  far  from 

incompatible,  tnat  it  s possi  tively  desirable  and  advan- 
tageous . 


October  31st.  1830. 


D~  A.  TALBOYS. 


TALBOYS  AND  BROWNE,  PRINTERS,  OXFORD. 
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A Discourse  or:  Education 
David  Barnes,  D.D. 

1796 

Manning  & Loring i Boston,  1803 


11  The  mode  of  education  must  be  determined,  partly  by  circumstances,  these  are 
endless  ih  variety;  prudence  is  therefore  necessary  to  direct,  since  no 
rules  can  prevail  in  all  cases." 


"Since  mankind  will  have  a religion  of  some  kind  or  other,  and  Christianity 
is  the  only  one  that  will  stand  the  test  of  a free  and  critical  examihation, 
and  since  the  more  it  has  hitherto  been  tried,  the  better  it  appears,  we 
have  every  reason  to  think  it  will  finally  prevail.  We  therefore  can  be  under 
no  concern  about  teaching  our  children  to  believe  and  practice  it." 

Education  must  be  a dynamic  process;  proposes  plans  for  teaching  in  each  cur- 
riculum area. 


1.  A new  perspective  in  education  — an  advance  upon  some  of  the  other  articles. 

2.  Discusses  the  notion  that  the  mode  and  contents  of  education  depend  upon  the 

time  and  place  of  instruction  as  well  as  the  capacities  of  the  child. 

3.  No  one  education  fits  a.ll  classes. 

4.  Proposes  a curriculum  and  explains  the  technique  for  teaching  the  child  in 

each  subject  area,  including  many  details. 
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A 

DISCOURSE  on  EDUCATION. 


EDUCATION  is  the  subject,  to  which,  it  Is  expected 
the  preacher,  on  this  anniversary,  will  turf?'  his  attention. 

A subject,  that  has  employed  the  thoughts  pens  of  some 

of  the  best  writers  of  every  age.— A subje';,  copious  and 
extensive,  never  to  be  exhausted.  As  faspr-'vvsmen ts  are  made 
in  civilization,  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  theology,  morality, 
government,  politics,  customs  and  manners,  ; nd  such  improve- 
ments will  ever  be  made,  there  will  always  ta  room  for  new 
observations  and  reflections,  adapted  to  th.^  existing  state 
of  society.  What  may  be  proper  at  one  perixod,  may  be  improper 
at  another.  Every  thing  of  this  kind,  to  be:  beautiful,  must 
be  seasonable.  As  mankind  are  and  ever  havt-  beets  what  they 
have  been  educated;  so  the  subject  before  us  demands  our 
atten ti on . 

The  mode  of  education  must  be  de term i mad , partly  by 
circumstances,  these  are  endless  in  variety;  prudence  is 
therefore  necessary  to  direct,  since  no  rules  can  prevail 
in  all  cases.  Undoubtedly,  the  capacity  of  tfne  child  or 
youth  should  be  consulted.  if  a youth  be  cc noemned  to 
drag  out  life,  in  a line  to  which  he  has 
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a rooted  and  unalterable  aversion,  he  certainly  will  never 
excel,  and  probably  fall  below  mediocrity.  Nature  in  the 
distribution  of  her  gifts  consults  the  happiness  of  the 
world.  But  few  are  capable  of  shining  in  different  depart- 
ments, and  there  is  not  one,  above  the  state  of  idiocy,  but 
may  be  useful  in  some  line  or  other. i To  point  out  only  the 
capital  errors  that  have  been  committed  in  the  education  of 
youth,  would  take  more  time  than  this  opportunity  affords. 

Many  have  already  been  corrected,  others  will  be  in  time, 
as  knowledge  increases. 

My  design  is,  as  far  as  I am  able,  to  give  directions 
accompanied  with  motives,  for  pursuing  the  course  best  cal- 
culated to  secure  our  object  in  view,  the  happiness  of  the 
rising  generation.  In  compliance  with  an  established  custom, 
which  I do  not  wish  to  have  altered,  I shall  take  the  words 
of  Solomon  for  my  text: 

Pro v . xx i i . 6 . 

Train  up  a child,  in  the  way  he  should  go j and  when  he  is  old 

he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

IN  the*  propriety  of  this  exhortation,  and  the  necessity 
of  education  in  some  line  or  other,  all  are  agreed;  the  only 
difficulty  lies  in  determining  what  that  way  is,  in  which 
children  and  youth  ought  to  be  trained  up,  and  in  which  they 
ought  to  go.  That  all  ways  are  equally  good,  will  not  be  pre- 
tended. Since  there  is  no  infallible  guide  on  earth,  it  behoves 
every  one  concerned  to  draw  his  information  from  the  best  sources. 
With  diffidence  I submit  to  criticism  my  observations  on  this 
subject,  if  they  will  not  bear  examination,  let  them  be  rejected. 

To  complete  my  design,  a variety  of  articles,  which  ought 
to  be  attended  to,  will  be  briefly  mentioned,  with  a few  thoughts 
upon  each.  We  shall  pay  some  attention  to  the  health,  strength 
and  hardiness  of  the  body,  in  the  first  stages  of  existence,  as 
well  as  to  the  opening  of  the  mind,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
mental  powers;  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  suited  to  the 
capacities'  of  children  and  youth,  and  which  ought  to 
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be  taught  at  an  early  period1.  We  shall  then  turn  our 
attention  to  morality,  religion  and  piety;  and  recoin- 
mend  them  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  usefulness 
and  felicity  of  life.  We  shall  then  consider,  relaxation 
from  study,  exercises  to  ibe  used  at  such  intervals, 
amusements  and  recreations,  reading  both  for  amuse- 
ment and  profit,  the  force  and  necessity  of  good  habits, 
and  the  benefits  of  diligence  and  industry  in  some  use- 
ful employment.  These  with  some  incidental  observations 
will  complete  my  design.  My  field  I am  sensible  is 
extensive;  but  not  pretending  to  the  inspiration  and 
abilities  of  the  preacher  at  Troas,  I will  not  equal 
him  in  the  length  of  my  discourse. 

As  the  body  and  mind  are  closely  connected  and 
much  depends  on  tteet management  of  the  former,  in 
the  first  stages,  I would  just  observe,  they  in  general 
take  the  wisest  and  the  fastest  course,  who  adhere  strictly 
to  nature's  laws.  With  these,  so  kind  is  the  Author  of 
our  make,  the  self-taught  savage  is  as  well  acquainted, 
as  the  learned  sage,  and  often  more  successful  in  their 
application.  If  learning  and  philosophy  were  necessary 
in  this  matter,  the  human  species  could  not  be  preserved. 
Firm  constitutions  and  sound  health  are  more  frequently 
found  in  cottages,  than  palaces.  These  are  more  than  a 
balance  for  the  luxuries  of  life.  In  mercy  to  mankind, 
luxuries  are  dealt  out  with  a sparing  hand;  they  are 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  useful  classes  of 
citizens  in  th'e  community  . 

When  the  mind  begins  to  open,  and  the  mental  powers 
appear,  they  demand  diligent  attention.  Since  man  is 
born,  to  use  a strong  expression,  as  -ignorant  as  the 
wild  ass's  colt , so  in  a like  state,  he  would  remain,  if 
deprived  of  all  human  assistance.  Though  the  seeds  of 
knowledge  are  sown  in  nature,  they  will  not  spring  up 
and  bring  forth  fruit,  without  cultivation.  Yet  I cannot 
fully  agree  with  a certain  paradoxical  writer,  "that 
education  is  every  thing;"  but  I am  firmly  persuaded, 
that  to  this  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  our 
knowledge,  of  what  kind  soever.  If  we  examine  our  ideas, 
we  shall  find  but 
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few,  if  any,  that  are  wholly  original,  though  ws  may  not 

be  able  to  tell  whence  we  borrowed  them.  The  capacity 

for  reception  and  retention  of  ideas,  at  this  early  period, 

is  truly  surprising,  and  affords  every  encouragement  to 

store  the  mind  as  fast  as  possible.  It  is  the  seed  time  of  life. 

When  the  organs  are  prepared  for  articulation,  children 
should  be  taught  to  distinguish  sounds  and  fix  names  to  their 
ideas.  Propriety  of  pronunciation,  and  precision  in  the  ap- 
plication of  names  to  things  are  of  great  importance.  If 
irregular  habits  are  contracted,  at  an  early  period,  they 
will  not  easily  be  corrected,  perhaps  never.  Language,  or  the 
use  of  words,  is  so  important,  it  is  probable  but  trifling 
progress  could  be  made  in  knowledge  without  it.  An  eminent 
writer  on  metaphysics  has  attempted  to  prove,  that  without 
language,  or  names  to  our  ideas,  the  memories  of  men  would 
very  little  excel!  those  of  the  bestial  creation.  After 
reasoning  some  time  in  his  metaphysical  way,  he  adduces  the 
instance  of  a child  that  was  lost,  but,  however,  preserved 
among  beasts  till  it  reached  the  age  of  twenty  years  . It 
made  a noise  like  them,  its  gait  and  attitude  were  the  same, 
and  was  covered  with  hair.  It  was  found  and  brought  from 
among  them,  was  taught  to  go  upright  and  thie;-use  of  language. 

At  length  he  had  the  understanding  of  a man;  but  what  was 
remarkable,  he  could  recollect  no  ideas  which  he  ever  had  in 
his  bestial  state.  If  this  story  be  true,  it  proves  that 
recollection  depends  on  language. 

Children,  when  but  little  acquainted  with  language,  may 
begin  to  receive  instruction  in  the  art  of  reading.  Reading 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  art  ever  invented,  and  is  the 
first  that  children  are  capable  of  learning.  Though,  in  the 
primitive  times,  when  the  wants  of  men  were  few,  and  all  were 
supplied  nearly  in  cue  same  way,  without  the  assistance  of 
trade  and  commerce;  when  the  lives  of  men  were  long,  their 
memories  tenacious,  and  tradition  served  well  instead  of 
written  history;  they  might  suffer  but  few  inconveniences 
from  their  ignorance  in  this  art:  Yet  in  a state  of 
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»"rssr;u,1res:5tat'da:^are  introduced,  the  wants  of 

If  th^^^^%^rL^sL%th:?H"F£Sruni?  P^comfortabie , 

read1™e  T?de  ?Ft?ac^»g  the  rJd?m£n?s  of 9?hf  erf “r*  ' 

that  great  ca?l  ’ ought  “"o^^take0  ?ec1de;  but  will  only  observe, 
out  of  the  way . and  to  makJ  the  Jn^ron'??''6  a1  1 d 1 s cou  ragemen  ts 
as  possible,  it  is  often  said  instruct,on  as  easy  and  pleasant 
would  never  be  the  fact  if  th  i nn  s hJ,I?Ien  hate  their  books,  which 
prejudices,  like  imores s i nnc  m*%S  ^erf  Pr°Perly  conducted, 
to  continue.  I?  ] s' Tel  t ’ IT  aSol  d ^b^  ’ * 

made  some  progress,  they  have  this  aversion'  f’ 

can  e?etrShPP\1ed  Wl,th  pP0Per  boSks.  °" 

CM  ever  be  pleased  with  reading,  if  he 

but  th^ta?eS  ?£•  u nders  t and . Something 
con trlrtoH °me thing  were  as  well  omitted, 
contracted,  can  never  be  conquered,  but 

with  entertaining  books,  suited  to  their 

This  might  oe  done  at  very  little  exDensp*  anH  T u * - 

experiments,  the  nrofit  w 1 1 l ?^P?nse»  and  I know  from 

H 3-  p iv 

jj?: {£“*sV;  av  t0 

& Er  e s1 yTMusii- 

practise  under  a skilful  sha.  excels  they  must 

served  in  teaching  music  ! "'  ,Th?  Principles  to  be  ob- 

reading:  the  ear  is  as  nerIssa?P’y  ’Su general  to  the  art  of 

arts.  Persons  cSmparatiJelvd»-f  tbe  eye  1n  'earning  these 
they  cannot  hear°wel  l^^thej^never  can  bUt  jf 

read  most,  are  often  far  frnm  v>f  w-  n Tea^  wel1-  Those  who 

whofeWlir  and6m  make  perfect’  « n 1 les s \ ndlr  ' a skilful®  *"  thlS 
whose  air  and  manner  may  be  caught.  Cicero  llarnt 


Early 
are  apt 

, a i tec  they  have 
it  is  because  they 
person,  young  or  old, 
possibly  can  with  hearing, 
may  be  done  as  a task. 

This  aversion,  if  once 
only  by  supplying  them 
age  and  capacity. 


i n 

i ns tructor 
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his  pupils  to  pronounce  orations,  more  from  his  example 
than  any  thing  else.  Blind  notes,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  will  as  soon  learn  a person  to  sing,  in  a musical 
manner,  as  dead  letters  will  learn  him  to  read  so  as  to 
command  universal  attention.  But,  methinks,  I hear  some 
one  say,  phy s-ie%an3  heal  thyself.  All  the  apology  I have 
to  make,  is,  that  we  can  see  errors  in  others  and  be  sensible 
of  failings  in  ourselves,  which  at  a certain  period  of  life 
we  cannot  correct.  This  should  not  prevent  our  endeavouring 
to  dissuade  others  from  failing  in  the  same  way.  A physician 
may  possibly  help  others,  when  it  is  not  in  his  power  to 
help  himself. 

Chirography,  or  hand-writing,  is  another  art,  so  useful 
and  necessary  at  this  day,  it  is  presumed  that  it  will  not  be 
neglected.  Though  perfection  in  this  art  is  not  easily  attained 
and  is  impossible  to^many;  yet  such  facility  of  writing,  as 
may  be _ abs ol u tely  necessary,  may  speedily  be  acquired.  A 
mark,  instead  of  a name,  is  seldom  seen  in  New-England,  if  in 
any  part  of  America.  And  where  it  is  seen,  it  is  considered 
as  a mark  of  reproach.  May  it  continue  to  be  viewed  in  this 
light,  till  the  fact  shall  cease,  and  the  remembrance  of  it 
be  forgotten . 

Arithmetic  is  another  branch  of  literature,  of  which 
it  is  a shame  for  either  male  or  female  to  be  wholly  ignorant. 
The  inventor  of  figures,  whoever  he  was,  has  certainly  deserved 
well  of  mankind.  Though  much  praise  is  due  to  the  inventor, 
yet  this  art,  like  almost  every  other,  has  been  improved  by 
time.  At  the  present  period,  it  is  brought  to  great  perfection, 
but  that  it  is  incapable  of  further  improvement  is  not  pretended 
The  knowledge  of  figures  necessary  for  transacting  the  common 
business  of  life  is  easily  acquired,  and  we  are  persuaded  will 
continue  to  form  a part  of  a common  education.  I cannot  here 
forbear  to  remark  the  extraordinay  agreement  of  so  many  nations 
in  the  use  of  the  same  figures.  Hence  nations,  that  have 
no  acquaintance  with  each  other's  language,  understand  each 
other's  figures.  It  proves  a facility  of  commerce,  and  seems 
to  have  been  intended  by  Prov- 
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limit  the  dissocial  effects  of  the 


idence  in  some  measure  to 
confusion  of  tongues. 

a^QJ-^mmar  is  another  branch  of  literature,  to  which  great 

10n.was  paid  by  the  ancients,  and  should  not  be  neqlected 
in  common Ufl:  vlt°ai?ea?p  imperfect  Knowledge  of  this  may  answer 
speak  and  IXte  Wh ° 

served,  it  would  in  many  instances  be  extremely  di fficul °b  i f 
readinoP°r^ble  detrmine  the  meaning.  Though  some  fL’,  by 

contracted  a h^h^hWrit6rSu-d  by  ^nwearied  attention,  have 
SS  dv  th  , h • ^ p e a k l ng  and  writing  with  decent  cor- 

rectness, yet  such  instances  are  rare,  and  will  never  be 
numerous.  Those  few  would  feel  more  independent,  did  they 

critic?  £ kT'  r/rnin9s.would  stand'the  test  o?  candid 
criticism.  A want  of  grammatical  knowledge  has  been  severely 
felt  by  men  of  the  first  abilities,  in  dignified  stations 

a?rlid  Jhe-bU5ineSS  of  ‘"e  state.  These  men"  as 

l rJZd  ?f  thel r . 1 nf eri ors  as  the  sturdy  and  sagacious  eleohant 
o the  insignificant  mouse,  have  been  obliged  to  submit  their 

Vearni  na  c°ITecti°"  of  those,  who  have  g^ammaUca? 

learning,  but  in  other  respects  of  inferior  ability  As  we 

cal  led  "to  £°i!nbry’  wh^e  merit  and  virtue  are  liable  to  be 

i°  Ct  in  a Pub1ic  sphere,  it  is  best  for  every  one  to 

it1^ecessarvrnetha?UainIanC-  Wit?  grammar-  1 cannot  conceive 
. , hat  an  American  learn  a foreign  torque  in  order 

classical  ^ritpr!  0W,n,  * , Grammars  are  formed  from  the  best 
a«HSSuCal  writers-  We  have  writers  equal  to  any  in  the  world* 
and  why  may  we  not  have  a grammar  of  our  own?  Rules  will  1 ’ 

a2dadr  n?,rrP0S?  21th0"‘  examples;  examples  may  easily be 
dded.  The  knowledge  of  grammar  is  useful  as  well  as  ornamental 

and°academ1ese  schools,  as  wSTI “ ’ 

byth^?^r§^ 

sur pr i s?ngt"and "its "effects?5 a t°nS*  “ that  day’  were 
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this  day,  are  hardly  credible.  This  art  is  less  subject  to 
ru  e than  many  others.  Nature  is  always  to  be  consulted. 

• + 1 s i"1  ec®s  s ary , but  of  little  service  to  the  speaker,  except 

it  enable  him  to  conceal  his  art.  Feeling  makes  the  orator. 

This  we  learn  from  the  distressed  Logan,  whose  speech,  in 
point  of  rhetoric,  can  never  be  excelled.  This  art  is 
necessary  in  the  pulpit,  in  courts  and  camps,  and  in  every 
place  where  the  passions  should  be  raised  and  great  exertions 
excited.  It  it  1 s said  to  resemble  a two-edged  sword,  it  may 
be  employed  in  a bad  as  well  as  a good  cause.  This  may  be 
St'd  a^ost  every  useful  thing.  The  best  things  may  be 
abused;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  neglected. 

Geography  might  be  easily  introduced  into  our  schools. 
it.it  were,  it  would  soon  be  acknowledged  a useful  'and  enter- 
taimng  study  The  knowledge  of  the  globe  is  easily  learnt 
from  sight,  though  not  from  books,  and  when  understood  would 
preparethemind  for  reading  history  with  advantage;  and  most 
of  the  benefits,  that  can  be  expected  from  travelling,  might 
be  enjoyed  at  very  little  expense,  and  young  men  would  not 
incur  the  hazard  of  losing  their  morals,  while  endeavouring 
to  reform  their  minds.  It  would  in  some  degree  eradicate  ill- 
grounded  prejudices  , bigotry,  and  superstition,  and  promote 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  general  benevolence.  Con- 
sidering the  ease  with  which  the  rudiments  of  this  science 
mignt.be  acquired,  and  th*. benefits  resulting  from.it,  we  are 
surprised,  and  regret  that  hitherto  it  has  been  so  much  neglected 

Of the  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  so  called,  unless 
uhe  student  means  to  pursue  one  of  the  learned  professions,  I 
can  hardly  conceive  the  profit  will  balance  the  expense.  To 
such  as  mean  to  devote  their  lives  to  literature,  or  go  through 
what  is  called  a liberal  education,  the  knowledge  of  them  may 
be  very  useful;  but  what  great  benefit  can  be  derived  there- 
from to  men  in  the  common  business  of  life,  I leave  others  to 
s ay . 
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That  academies  and  colleges  may  be  a public  advantage, 
especially  in  republics,  where  it  is  all-important  that  the 
minds  of  the  people  should  be  well  informed,  is  generally 
conceded.  Our  fathers  were  of  this  mind,  and  the i r pos ter i ty 
are  treading  in  their  steps.  These  seminaries  are  increasing 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  possible  they  may 
be  too  numerous,  or  too  much  frequented,  since  but  few  men 
can,  or  ever  ought  tc  live  by  their  learning,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  number  of  professional  men  ought  never  to  be  in- 
creased beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary. 

If  multiplying  colleges  and  academies,  by  which  but 
few,  except  the  children  of  the  wealthy,  can  be  immediately 
benefited,  should  lead  to  the  neglect  of  publ  i c school .«»  , in 
which  the  children  of  the  poor  as  well  as  thievrich  may  be 
equally  accommodated,  we  have  reason  to  fear  the  consequences 
would  be  pernicious.  Good  grammar  schools,  free  of  expense, 
and  brought  to  every  man's  door,  would  undoubtedly  be  the  most 
happy  way  of  promoting  information  among  all  the  people.  This 
might  have  easily  been  done  in  the  beginning,  and  may  be  yet 
done,  without  distressing  the  poor.  The  means  are  in  the  hands 
of  our  civil  and  political  rulers.  We  have  unappropriated 
lands  to  dispose  of;  and  should  they  think  proper  to  apply 
them  to  this  purpose,  unnumbered  thousands,  yea,  millions, 
for  ages  to  come  will  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed.  Connecticut 
has  set  us  an  example,  for  which  it  is  probable,  she  will  deserve 
to  be  styled  the  Athens  of  America.  Many  advantages  may  arise 
from  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  meeting  together,  at  the 
same  school.  The  rich  will  be  restrained  from  the  discovery 
of  that  haughtiness  and  contempt  which  will  be  hurtful  to 
them,  and  the  poor  from  that  spirit  of  envy  and  ill-nature, 
which  is  as  painful  as  it  is  disgraceful.  Impressions  early 
made  seldom  wear  out  with  time.  Private  friendships  may  i n 
this  way  be  formed,  which  may  continue  through  life.  Children 
who  are  well  bred,  may  by  their  example  be  greatly  beneficial 
to  others:  since  manners  that  are  pleasing  will  be  readily 

imitated.  In  this  way  the  harmony  of 
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and  the  happiness  of  the  whole 


society  will  be  pr es  cv'/eiii , 
greatly  increased. 

shal  + •mi9h  V3®  further  said  on  literature,  we 

hn+  +hPaSS  t?  things  of  more  importance.  Not  only  the  minds 
but  the  morals  of  youth  demand  the  most  diliaent  attentill  nf 
those  who  wish  to  train  them  up  in  thl  way  they  shL?3  oo 
Let  ti.ei  r improvements  be  what  they  may  if  their  m i h0 
bad,  the  r learning  will  only  serve  to lender  tiem  ,5  c - 

f reoijpnti^  wretched.  Crimes  originating  from  ignorance 
requently  excite  compassion;  but  a wicked  heart  united  with 

or  both6'  eXClbe  C0"temP‘  °r  "bSorre 

monster ! tS.l’SISS?  Vo ' It' ' hu  led" “SS  VtVtol  I „d 

the  comforts  of  it  are  enjoyed  in  many  par^s  of  the  wor  d 

where  Jonne5tIdarnin9:  bUt  V1'Ce  a"d  ‘'"'etchedness  are  everj 

petit^cs„rP^;“r^iun?s„“^ri:h;^tr  liZi^io 

nVel^lLTrVTblV  P?Wer!u';  on  the  oiherXnd^Teason 
ib  weaK,  tme  art  of  balancing  future  evils  that  are  1 act-inn 

rr„HI:ri?;Hrf?5SS;Sur 

to  leave  the  youth  without  a guide.  They  should  be  kent  sc 

permitted0^1  SaL°?-  °f  tjl3-  wa^  of  temptation.  If  they  are 
permitted  to  take  live  coats  into  tfoeir  bosoms  as  thpv  0--™ 

since  ohey  have  not  yet  barn  burnt  s.a  as  to  dread  thp  fir^' 

the  wound  might  be  fatal,  certainly  gainful  r fl  tf-  ! 1 r~’ 
more  necessarv  ■*-  h -i  <-•  ^ i n t u 1 • Restraints  are 

when  nonl  areT.sTt  pC’rr od  ’ rhan  «>y  other.  Complaints, 

wnt.n  none  are  used  but  suers  as  are  salutary,  arisina  fmm  l 

o^dSciiilJ6"  ssp™;";.:prtM^L5e 

he  too  severe!  or^o^ell  VLIZT^V Sh'.^rY’iMn'S 
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granting  liberties  and  indulgences,  as  far  as  they  will  bear 
on  the  one  hand;  and  in  laying  reasonable  and  suitable  re- 
straints on  the  other.  Children  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
life  ar>d  pleasures  suitable  to  their  years,  under  the  eye 
of  their  parents;  but  if  their  father's  house  is  made  a prison, 
and  the  keeper  turns  tyrant,  they  will  seek  that  liberty  a- 
broad,  which  they  are  not  allowed  at  home.  Children  may  be 
unreasonable  in  their  demands,  and  parents  unreasonable  in 
their  restraints;  but  when  matters  are  driven  to  extremities, 
there  is  commonly  blame  on  both  sides. 

Instead  of  prescribing  rules  in  'ifficult  cases,  let  me 
turn  your  attention  to  well-regulated  Families,  into  which 
discord  never  entered,  and  where  perfect  harmony  prevails.  We 
thank  God,  such  families  may  easily  be  found;  and  wherever 
they  are  found,  they  form  a little  heaven  upon  earth.  Let 
parents  be  careful  to  set  good  examples  before  thair  children. 
We  see  the  force  of  these  and  of  the  contrary  every  day;  we 
see  the  parent  in  the  child.  But  if  the  parent's  example  be 
good,  yet  if  children  are  allowed  to  associate  with  those 
whose  morals  are  bad,  they  probably  will  learn  their  ways. 

Vice  is  more  contagious  than  any  disease.  Let  the  youth, 
therefore,  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  associating  with 
thi  Wicked  and  profane.  If  Satan  sinned  without  a tempter, 
the  human  kind  in  general  do  not. 

Bad  habits  of  every  kind  are  to  be  avoided;  if  once  con- 
tracted, they  cannot  easily  be  broken.  Present  pleasures, 
though  small  and  momentary,  operate  more  powerfully  on  a youth- 
ful mind,  unused  to  balancing,  than  do&s  the-  prospect  of. future 
goods,. though  great  and  lasting.  Children  and  youth  are  slow 
to  believe,  that  in  sweetness  the  .o  it  ter  may  lie  concealed. 

When  they  would  pluck  a rose,  they  should  be  admonished  of 
the  thorn  and  the  serpent.  Forbidden  pleasures  never  fail  to 
leave  a sting  behind  them;  but  the  ill  consequences  being  not 
immediately  felt,  the  inclination  to  pleasures  becomes  a habit, 
and  bears  down  all  before  it.  Repentance  will  come,  but  per- 
haps too  late  to  have  its  proper  effect.  Solomon  represents  a 
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mourning 
a more  mel an- 


w V/  u i II  I 

d e s p a i r r. 


S??L^hhPPy  creature>  on  the  verge 

cholv  nn-^  + n6*  °r  1n  t^le  bitterness  of 
c h o 1 y p i c t u r e cannot  be  drawn. 

by  some/vvh^pretend.1  that  VevenaeS  1-bl  6 ’ h-as  besn  condemned 
an  affront  is  better  than  tn  . 1S  SWeet»  and  to  resent 

trine  be  receivld!  ^^15  an  e^7?  one*  B“fc  if  this  doc- 
pleasure  of  revenge  is  like  thien  ni  ° peac?  1 n the  world.  The 
both  distract  the  mi^d  . NotMna^L  ?U  * ° Nation:  they 

will  ever  please  on  reflection  Had  Christ^6  1 " ? fit  of  en*ther 
age,  practised  according  to  their  * 1 ans  5 from  a9e  tf0 

pf  their  master,  long  before  thi!  EJ™ nclP,le?’  fr  the  morality 
have  been  the  religion  of  the  wnriri1™6*  Cnr^tfanity  would 
early  impressed  with  the  sentiment  have  children 

honourable  and  divine,  to  foraive  *thhat+lt  1S  Sweater,  more 
and  that  true  dignJty  of  manner!  is  $h«  ° rne!en |e  an  injury; 

and  gentle  temper,  not  of  l nroL  t nh  result  of  a modest 

porrtment,  I may  not  Lrf  ,,  rJ  right  temper  and  moral 

who  consider  morality,  Ind  Christ  ^ 1!'  fai  th  of 

legal  business,  below  the  ate  nf  as  a dul1 

eWC hr  1 s ?i ^ heaVe"  a"d 

foiunaed  on  the  belief  of  the  lOeitv  thiH  + ! VQ®d  morality  is 
w&uld  degenerate  into  art  r-raft  J‘h°-t  Pioty,  morality 

other  principle,  that  will  n^event cuIning;  There  ts  no 

well  as  open  enormities  ha^  1***1  ma  ch  tna  t i ons  , as 

deeds  of  darkness,  wh  en  ’ th  e ner  nl  t r>  fit  CbUa  1 1 y prevent  the 
every  eye  but  his  to  whom  the  nioht  ^ is  secluded  from 
crimes  are  undoubtedly  mramJEtlH9!  1S  ,as  the  da^-  Most 
This  hope  must  be  forever  excluded*^?^  hope  of  secrecy, 

constantly  considers  that  the’ eye^of  7Ts su  pin . Wh  ° 


de~ 
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and 
yet 
as 
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has  b22nt5eLi5fre  !V^r  0r  can  be>  a speculative  atheist, 

i s been  a matter  of  doubt  with  many.  The  established  con- 

?eadsnusetoetheChUi?  and  effect»  acknowledged  by  all,  necessarily 
leads  us  to  the  belief  of  something  eternal.  The  siqfrt  of  a y 

mechanfcrnaCfh«%^l®?S  US,t0  believe  there  ■«?  hSvfb.M  a 

all  marts  ofh?h! nt.mar'KS  of  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  in 
+ , ■ rt'a*uS  °f  the  creaci0n3  necessarily  lead  us  to  believe  that 

el1Iganr?LaufLbofP°SSeSShd  0f  these  Perfections.  To  use  the 
language  of  one,  whose  writings  will  be  forever  held 

He  “S*  fornEed  the  eye  see,  and  he 

■that  formed  the  ear  must  hear. 

...  . Though  it  may  be  true,  that  men  have  no-  innate  ideas-  vet 

ha^e%adnd?he?rd^\rUe.f  that  ?a"  in  al  1 a9e*  ™d “l  countries 
nave  nad  their  fears  of  some  invisible  power,  or  powers  to 

whom  religious  worship  of  some  krfnd  or  other  '.has  been  paid 

especially  in  times  of  danger  and  distress  Ti-  is  hv’ 

thefseme* thine*"  "?k8S  9°?s  ’ 11  does  s0»  °'r  «ri£t  is  nearly 

These  fea^  ?;„lJhC0"P?lS  US"  t0  be,1eve  in  tliielr  existence. 
iht.se  fears  , togetner  with  the  principle  called  remorse  that 

sia|wfhisdb^othPrm  imJediaJely  after  he  fell,  in  Cain  after  he 
of  a crime  ? 1S  foui?d  1 n every  mind  on  the  commission 

of  a crime,  are  the  two  great  principles  that  every  where  ODeratp 

to  the  prevention  of  moral  evil.  Take  off  these  restraints P and 
tnere  probably  would  be  such  an  increase  of  wickedness  as 

every  reason  tS^ne^H nhe^‘  s tence-  Thanks  He  God,  we  have 
operate  for  thP  5??** " 5el 1 eve » they  will  ce-mtinue  and  always 
fkthe  safety  and  security  of  man.  ~bese  orincioles'7 

have  beenGf ata? * S tm°n9er * iw  Jbey  had>  the  consequences  might 
desoa-ir  and  dl*th  W0U1?  bave  been  driven  to  melancholy, 

Drevent'murh  * h beJore  their  time.  As  things  are,  they 

affirm  that  thl^’o911^  ce.rta.jn^y  do  n°t  know  enough  to 

overruled  as  £amai nder  wn i ch  is  permitted  may  not  be  so 
overruled  as  to  be  productive  of  greater  good. 

. . j 8 • j ^ou  Tind  a nation  of  atheists  in  principle  vou 

t ! „?.cnat,°"  f ma^  ef  actors  . It  is  the  fai?  of  the 
Lord  that  preserves  from  evil,  and,  in  a moral 
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sens-e,  compels  the  sinner  to  depart  from  iniquity.  S.o 
though  t that  distinguished  patriarch,  Abraham.  Surety  3 
san’c.  he,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  not  in  this  place,  and 
tkay  wilt  kill  me  for  my  wife's  sake.  But,  though  this  prin- 
ciple is  planted  in  the  human  breast,  yet  for  want  of  culti- 
vation its  influence  may  be  nearly  lost.  Abraham  knew  the 
people  with  whom  he  resided  took  little  or  no  care  to  pre- 
serve this  principle,  and  therefore  justly  concluded  by 
iiirpqui  ry  a.red  frequent  meditation,  by  serious  and  solemn  acts 
of:  devotion  in  public  and  in  private.  Let  children  and 
you tn , therefore,  be  taught  to  worship  their  God,  to  pray 
ta  trim  in  secret,  to  join  in  family  devotions,  and  with  the 
rauaTtitude  that  keep  holy  days  by  the  religious  exercises  of 
his  house.  Great  will  be  the  benefit  resulting  from  such 
practices  and  habits.  Since  the  mind  cannot  be  easy  in  a 
vicious  way,  or  at  variance  with  itself,  for  any  length  of 
time,  praying  will  make  them  leave  sinning. 

As  to  particular  modes  of  faith  and  worship,  about  which 
sober  Christians  disagree,  the  youth  must  attend  to  the  in- 
structions, and  follow  the  example  of  their  superiors,  till 
Tirney  reach  the  years  of  maturity,  or  are  capable  of  judging 
for  themselves;  when  this  period  arrives,  they  ought  to  have 
the  privilege  of  examining. 

Public  tests  and  religious  establishments,  that  forbid 
all  inquiry  and  prevent  all  improvement,  have  done  infinite 
harm.  These  have  occasioned  that  melancholy  defection,  and 
flood  of  infidelity,  that  has  nearly  deluged  some  parts  of 
thie  Christian  world.  Religion  is  a personal  thing,  and  the 
mind  will  always  be  uneasy  in  spiritual  chains  and  fetters. 

If  these  cannot  be  broken  in  any  way  short  of  open  infidelity, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  this  way  is  adopted.  Uniformity, 
the  grand  thing  aimed  at  by  establishments,  is  by  no  means 
necessary;  and  if  it  were,  this  is  not  the  way  to  promote  it. 
Compulsion  may  make  hypocrites  and  knaves,  but  never  will 
promote  honesty  and  sincerity.  Notwithstanding  some  clouds, 
at  this  day, that  hang  over  the  Christian'  church.  We  look 
forward 
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with  cheerfulness,  in  the^full  belief  that  the  day  will  come, 
and  it  may  be  at  no  great  distance,  when  Christians  shall 
unite  much  better  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  When  ob- 
structions shall  be  removed,  and  all  denominations  in  the 
Christian  world  shall  be  allowed  to  inquire  and  judge  for 
themselves,  if  one  persuasion  can  be  better  supported  and 
defended  than  another,  no  possible  reason  can  be  assigned, 
why  they  should  not  choose  the  best.  That  mankind  should 
be  fond  of  delusion  and  errors,  as  such,  is  impossible. 

Truth  is  as  agreeable  to  the  mind  as  light  to  the  eye.  If 
errors  and  corruptions  have  prevailed,  where  there  has  been 
liberty  of  free  inquiry,  it  is  because  they  have  put  on  the 
appearance  of  truth. 

When  we  consider  the  difficulties  Christianity  has  had 
to  struggle  with,  we  can  hardly  believe  it  has  greater  yet  to 
encounter.  Persecution,  in  its  infancy,  was  thoroughly  tried. 

It  had  the  contrary  effect  to  what  was  expected.  The  blood  of 
the  martyrs  has  been  the  seed  of  the  church.  Satire  and 
ridicule  have  been  tried  so  often,  they  have  nearly  spent 
their  force.  And  if  a few  vairi  and  thoughtless  people  have 
been  laughed  out  of  their  religion,  if  they  ever  had  any;  yet 
the  serious  and  sensible  have  been  able  utterly  to  despise 
such  arts.  It  is  a fair  conclusion,  if  the  enemies  of  Christi- 
anity had  better  weapons,  they  certainly  would  not  have  used 
these. 

Since  mankind  will  have  a religion  of  some  kind  or  other, 
and  Christianity  is  the  only  one  that  will  stand  the  test  of  a 
free  and  critical  examination,  and  since  the  more  it  has  hitherto 
been  tried,  the  better  it  appears,  we  have  every  reason  to  think 
it  will  finally  prevail.  We?therefore  can  be  under  no  concern 
about  teaching  our  children  to  believe  and  practise  it.  It  is 
certainly  calculated  to  promote  their  happiness  in  this  world, 
so  far  as  happiness  consists  in  health  of  body;  a competency 
of  earthly  goods;  in  a proper  regulation  of  the  appetites 
and  passions;  in  acquiescence  under  the  divine  disposals; 
support  in  trouble;  and  in  the  friendship  of  the  benevolent 
and  good,  and  the  appro- 
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«ll,0!.0hoJSN!;  Seathind!f  there1]]  9i'T  peaC?  1n  ,1fe»  « 

most  undoubtedly  there  is  even  i nf -idai  aft?r  thls>  as 

pretend,  that  pure  Christianity  willed ilqJalifv  for  ?°/0t 

0un?0-cM,ndrenL6tItSisth?hneen:9a?e^ heaPt"* T ‘{jMj 

f 61  lowers  P]f  ^slhi^oTuT^J!  ^iSl" 

open  to  all  , and  we  most  sincerely  wi]h  thUr  Ptihciples  are 
by  all,  with  whom  we  are  co!ISectl2.  y ay  be  received 

leave^o  thItd??c?e?toJeSfh]hLeh^ht1  an]ty  • t0  youth  1 *•>«" 

bliges  them  to  SffSJd  Shi?  “s  tr^c??™*  bSIIn,ll?,5r  dUty  °* 
not  to  be  wearied  or  surf  ei  f*pd  u/i+*hi  * ^ H ^ children  ought 

Let  your  instructions  be s or?  Md^’tSflclriS  tp?i°nUS  ’stores. 
CO  oe  understood.  Let  vour  mun  Li  e ri  ng  * *?lain>  and  easy 
frequent  than  lengthy  Reoetitinni Sw®??  warnings  be  rather 
They  must  have  line  upon  line  DJSceI}  ! be  found  necessary: 
little  and  there  a little  It  ?£  ?nP^  • P°"  KeceP*>  here  a 
others,  by  attempting  too’much  at  a matter,  as  in  some 

all.  Prayers  should alwayf  cola  v ? ^1°!  do  nothing  at 
for  without  the  blessing  of  HeaveS  — ,endeavours; 

and  spend  our  strength  for  nought.. 

During  the  years  of  minority, 
up  to  some  useful  employment,  that 
own  bread.  Idleness  is  the  parent 
industry  is  the  road  to  innocence. 


Bu  t , 


we  shall  labour  in  vain, 

the  youth  should  be  trained 
they  may  earn  and  eat  their 
of  wickedness  and  disgrace; 
wealth,  and  preferment. 


undoubtedfy  there  ough  t^to  eason^of  ^i  ^ spent,  yet 

and  from  study.  The  bow  that-  ic  ains  re  1 axa  ti  on  from  labour 
elasticity.  Much  s?uS°  is  a wlar?]^5^8??’  " los«  its 
as  to  the  mind.  Amusements  and  +^°  tbe  ^es*1»  as  well 

them  be  well  chosen.  recreations  are  necessary;  let 
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For  such  as  live  a sedentary  live,  walking,  or  athletic  ex- 
ercises will  answer  the  most  salutary  purposes.  In  this  way 
health  will  be  preserved,  and  vigour,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
increased.  It  is  by  exercise,  that  the  vegetative  and  animal 
creation  are  strengthened  and  preserved.  Debility,  sickness, 
and  death  are  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  neglect.  Most 
of  the  compT.aints  of  those  who  live  a sedentary  life,  (it 
being  out  of  nature's  path  they  are  numerous)  arise  from  the 
want  of  exercise. 

As  health  is  best  preserved  by  breathing  a free  air,  the 
softer  sex,  who  are  necessarily  excluded  from  it  the  greater 
part  of  their  time,  may,  as  well  as  the  other  sex,  be  greatly 
benefited  by  amusing  themselves  in  gardens,  in  fields,  and 
partaking  freely  of  such  fruits  as  nature  has  prepared  for 
the: use  of  the  human  kind.  Appetite  at  this  period  will  be 
their  guide.  If  they  wait  till  it  be  fully  ripe,  we  shall  be 
slow  to  believe  that  the  food  of  paradise  will  hurt  them.  We 
know  of  no  tree,  plant,  or  shrub.,  bearing  fruit,  unless  expe- 
rience proves  it  hurtful,  that  is  at  this  day  prohibited.  If 
they  constantly  use  themselves  to  a diet  of  this  sort,  which 
nature  certainly  craves  more  than  every  other,  there  will  be 
but  little  danger;  for  only  long  abstinence  provokes  to  excess 

If  the  open  air  be  inconvenient,  such  exercises  under 
cover,  at  particular  times,  as  give  strength  to  the  nerves, 
agility  to  the  limbs,  decent  attitudes  to  the  body,  grace  to 
the  appearance,  and  elegance  to  the  manners,  are  certainly 
preferable  to  the  sedentary  -kind,  especially  to  games  of 
hazard,  which  irritate  the  temper,  and  are  too  apt  to  be 
followed  to  excess.  Extremes  should  be  avoided;  but  the 
danger,  arising  from  the  want  of  exercise,  is  infinitely 
greater,  than  what  may  arise  from  excess.  Weariness  pro- 
duces rest. 

Music,  to  such  as  have  a taste  for  it,  is  a very  agree- 
able and  profitable  amusement,  especially  to  those  who  live 
a sedentary  life,  who  often  suffer  from  a depression  of 
spirits.  If  it  cast  out  ttoet  evil  spirit  from  Saul,  while 
tfaei mi nd  is  highly  gratified  in  this  way,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  evil  spirit  should  find  admission. 
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As  the  present  is  by  some  called  th;e(  writing  3ge9  it 
necessarily  follows  that  it  is  a reading  age;  for  if  there 
were  no  readers,  there  would  soon  be  no  writers.  Books  are 
written  for  amusement,  as  well  as  for  study.  As  such,  they 
are  useful  and  entertaining,  or  afford  an  agreeable  relaxa- 
tion. Of  books  of  this  kind  some  are  undoubtedly  better 
than  others.  The  most  fashionable  are  not  always  the  best. 

The  taste  may  be  wrong.  Cervantes  once  corrected  the  taste 

of  Europe.  A second  Carvantes  may  one  day  correct  the  present 
rage  for  novels.  Life,  devoted  to  reading  these,  is  poorly 
spent.  The  style  and  manner,  it  is  true,  may  be  pleasing, 
and  that  mixture  of  1 the  marvel  1 ous  , which  is  always  in  them, 
enchanting;  but  these  are  no:balatice  for  the  risk  of  inflaming 
the  passions,  of  filling  the  mind  with  romantic  notions,  and 
of  losing  sight  of  common  sense.  A person  may  read  novels  all 
his  days,  and  remain  as  ignorant  of  the  world  and  what  is  do- 
ing in  it,  as  if  he  had  never  been  born.  As  some  will  be  react, 

a judicious  selection  is  preferred  to  an  absolute  prohibition. 

Among  books  that  are  read  for  profit,  I would  recommend, 
at  an  early  period,  the  reading  of  well  written  fables  , in 
which  the  moral  is  so  plain  as  to  enforce  immediate  conviction. 

The  marvellous  that  is  in  them  will  be  pleasing,  and  the  moral 
be  remembered.  In  this  way,  the  great  Teacher,  who  came  from 
heaven,  taught  his  disciples. 

Next  to  these, books  of  axioms,  aphorisms,  and  apothegms 
may  be  exceedingly  useful . These  are  easily  committed.  Like 
pure  gold,  they  will  not  decay  with  age,  nor  alter  with  time; 
but  will  always  be  ready  and  fit  for  use.  The  mind,  in  the 
first  stages  of  life,  can  hardly  be  too  well  stored  with  them. 

Of  these,  great  men  have  commonly  had  the  largest  portion. 

SOLOMON,  FRANKLIN,  and  GAY,  your  late  venerable  pastor,  abounded 
with  them.  The  maxims  and  remarkable  sayings  of  the  two  former 
have  been  collected  and  handed  to  posterity;  we  could  have  wished, 
that  some  friend  to  mankind  had  preserved  those  of  the  latter. 
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We  should  have  had  a little  book,  considering  its  size, 
perhaps  equal  in  value  to  any  in  the  world.  Many  of  his 
sayings  might  be  fitly  compared  to  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver.  As  things  are,  they  are  not  wholly 
lost;  they  are  treasured  up  in  the  memories  of  many,  and 
will  be  handed  to  posterity,  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation. 

Books  on  natural  history  will  next  demand  their  at- 
tention. These  afford  the  greatest  mixture  of  pleasure 
and  profit.  The  unfolding  of  nature  is  as  pleasing,  as 
the  opening  of  the  mind;  and  the  former  directly  tends 
to  improve  the  latter.  The  works  of  God  are  different 
from  the  works  of  men,  the  more  they  are  examined,  the 
better  they  appear;  and  the  better  they  are  understood, 
the  more  they  are  admired.  One  page,  in  nature's  book, 
well  understood,  is  worth  a thousand  unwieldly  volumes 
of  dark  speculations  on  things  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man capacity.  From  the  perusal  of  nature's  works,  we 
are  naturally,  and  I may  add  necessarily,  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  nature's  God. 

Travels,  that  are  well  authenticated,  may,  with 
propriety,  be  put  into  the  hands  of  youth;  they  will  be 
read  with  avidity  and  to  great  advantage.  From  these 
we  learn  a knowledge  of  the  world,  the  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  in  all  its  varieties,  and  the  great  laws  by 
which  the  intelligent  and  moral  world  is  governed.  From 
the  knowledge  of  these,  the  most  happy  consequences  may 
be  derived . 

Biography  is  a subject  to  which  tfoe» a tten t i on  of 
youth  should  be  early  turned.  Examples  are  infinitely 
better  than  precepts.  The  errors  of  others  will  pro- 
duce caution,  and  their  virtues  excite  emulation.  Where 
both  are  united,  something  beyond  mediocrity  may  be  ex- 
pected. This  mode  the  Divine  Being  adopted  for  the  in- 
struction of  mankind.  The  Bible  is  little  else  than  a 
history  of  this  sort. 

Civil  history  may  be  postponed  to  a future  period, 
to  make  room  for  books  of  piety  and  practical  godliness. 
If  these  are  well  chosen,  they  will  be  read  with  avidity 
Much  depends  on  th.e  choice. 
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No  subject  has  been  more  darkened,  perhaps,  with  words 
without  meaning,  than  that  of  Religion.  We  cannot  be  pleased, 
or  benefited,  with  what  to  us  is  absolutely  unintelligible. 

We  cannot  believe  that  a subject,  of  infinite  importance  to 
all,  should  be  so  dark  adn  inexplicable,  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  be  understood.  Though  the  world  is  filled  with 
religious  controversy,  and  for  sometime  we  mest  expect  it 
will  be;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  youth  are  capable 
of  understanding  all  that  is  necessary.  Books  that  teach  the 
essentials  of  religion,  with  perspicuity,  may  be  found;  let 
them  be  read.  Such  as  are  calculated  to  warm  the  heart,  as 
well  as  inform  the  head,  to  afford,  heat  as  well  as  light.  The 
passions  are  properly  the  gales  of  life.  They  never  ought  in- 
deed to  assume  the  helm,  or  the  place  of  the  pilot;  but  if  they 
are  ^unengaged,  the  vessel  can  make  but  little  progress,  and 
will  not  so  seasonably  reach  its  destined  haven  of • rest.  —On 
the  other  hand,  books  of  this  sort  may  be  too  warm'.  The  pas-  ^ 

sions  may  be  raised  so  high,  as  to  put  out  the  eye  of  the 
understanding,  or  so  far  prevent  inquiry,  that  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  may  be  comm i t ted  under  the  notion  of  doing 
God  service.  This  has  been  done,  and  what  has  been  may  be 
again,  while  human  nature  continues  what  it  is.  Some  are  in 
more  danger  from  this  quarter  than o others.  Let  the  passionate 
beware.  A wise  man  will  always  consider,  before  he  acts. 

Serious  books  on  piety  and  practical  religion  are  numerous, 
and  a prudent  choice  may  easily  be  made.  Their  number  is  such, 
that  if  I should  begin  to  name  them,  I should  notnknow  where 
tQ  end. 

Above  all,  I would  recommend  the  reading  of  a portion 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  as  part  of  the  business  of  every  day; 
since  by  these,  and  these  only,  they  can  be  made  wise  unto 
eternal  life.  As  the  Bible  is  the  oldest,  so  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  book  in  the  world.  Since  it  was  written  at  different 
times,  and  for  people  in  different  circumstances,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  all  parts  of  it  will  be  equally  useful,  interest- 
ing and  plain,  at  every  period.  Let  such  parts  as  are  plainest 
and  most  essential  be  selected  and  read  first,  and  from 
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these  the  meaning  of  other  parts  will  be  best  understood. 

Those,  who  have  begun  and  gone  through  life  in  the  best 
manner,  and  have  finished  it  with  a firm  and  stedfast  hope 
of  a happy  immortality,  have  taken  the  sacred  scriptures 
for  their  guide;  and  I believe  no  serious  or  sensible  man 
ever  repented  of  such  conduct  on  a dying  bed*  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  example  of  that  excellent  young  man,  con- 
cerning  whom  is  was  said,  that  from  a child  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  holy  scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation,  through  faith  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  will  be 

carefully  followed.  . 

Having  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  parents  may  train 
up  their  children  with  safety,  and  the  way  in  vyhi  ch  chi  ldren 
and  youth  should  go,  I have  only  to  add,  that  if  this  work 
is  done,  and  done  in  season,  the  child  will  probably  never 
leave  it.  There  can  be,  in  peaceable  and  happy  times,  no 
strong  temptation  to. desert  it:  On  the  other  hand,  every 

day  will  furnish  new 'motives  for  perseverance.  Reason, 
conscience,  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good, health, 
a competency  of  earthly  goods,  support  under  the  trials  ot 
life,  and  a good  hope  of  happiness  hereafter,  will  a'l  con“ 
spire  to  urge  him  on  in  the  way  he  should  go.  While  the 
pleasures  of  sin  are  momentary,  irregular,  and  boisterous, 
like  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a pot;  the  pleasures  of 
religion  are  pure' and  calm,  sincere  and  lasting.  It  it  is 
a melancholy  truth,  that  they  who  have  accustomed  themselves 
to  do  evil,  seldom  learn  to  do  well;  it  is  a joyful  one, 
that  those,  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  do  well,  never 
learrn  to  do  ill.  If  experience  and  observation  confirm  the 
the  former,  they  equally  confirmthe  latter.  Sudden  and 
hasty  resolutions,  the  effects  or  passion,  pass  off  like  the 
morning  cloud  and  early  dew;  but  religion,  founded  on  prin- 
ciple., and  strengthened  by  habit,  will  continue  through  life, 
and,  I may  add,  forever;  for  we  live  in  hope  of  passing  into 
a state,  where  the  motives  for  acting  well  will  be  so  powerful 
as  to  exclude  evil  of  every  kind,  and  produce  the  greatest 
possible  felicity.  For  such  a state,  my  young  friends,  you 
as  wel 1 as 
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others  are  candidates,  and  for  this  it  is  your  duty  as  well 
as  interest  to  make  every  necessary  preparation.  The  sooner 
that  heaven,  which  the  gospel  and  that  alone  holds  up  to  view, 
is  begun  in  your  minds,  the  greater  will  be  your  peace  and 
comfort  in  life,  and  your  happiness  forever.  Be  persuaded, 
therefore,  my  dear  children,  for  whom  I could  travail  in 
birth  till  Christ  be  formed  in  you,  to  attend  early  to  the 
concerns  of  futurity,  which  are  infinitely  more  important 
than  any  earthly  enjoyment.  You  are  here  to-day,  you  may 
not  te  to-morrow;  but  you  must  be  somewhere  forever.  Though 
the  veil  that  separates  time  from  eternity  is  drawn  in  such 
manner,  that  you  can  see  nothing  clearly  beyond  it;  yet,  for 
aught  you  know,  it  may  be  soon  removed.  Since  this  event 
must  come,  and  may  soon  come,  it.  behoves  you  to  live  prepared 
for  it.  If  you  imagine  a more  convenient  time  for  making 
this  preparation  may  come,  suffer  me  to  tell  you,  that  it  is 
impossible.  Youth  is  the  seed-time  of  life,  and  if  it  be 
neglected  or  lost,  no  harvest  can  be  expected.  The  morning 
is  the  best  time  for  study  and  for  action;  if  the  morning  of 
life  is  mispent,  the  day  will  be  unpleasant,  the  evening  dark 
and  gloomy,  and  the  night  wretched.  As  youth  is  the  time  for 
making  preparation  for  ease  and  enjoyment  in  more  advanced 
periods;  so  it  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  time  to  make 
preparation  for  eternity.  Old  age,  if  you  should  live  to  it, 

I believe  it  your  wish  and  know  it  to  be  mine,  is  not  a day 
for  action,  but  reflection.  Your  happiness  or  misery,  at 
that  period,  must  result  from  your  reflections  on  scenes 
then  past.  Youthful  follies  will  create  unutterable  pain; 
youthful  piety  and  virtue  , joined  with  a review  of  a well- 
spent  life,  will  afford  you  that  joy,  which  will  be  a happy 
presage  of  your  partaking  of  those  rivers  of  pleasures,  which 
flow  without  interruption  at  the  right  . _nd  of  the  Most  High. 
Let  nothing  persuade  you  to  delay  in  a matter  of  so  much 
importance.  Regard  not  the  dreams  of  infidels.  The  most 
they  can  promise  you,  is  the  loss  of 'existence-  a painful 
thought  to  a pious  mind.  Cultivate  faith  and 
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hope,  upon  which  at  present  you  must  be  content  to  live. 
Yield  your  attention  to  the  doctrines  and  your  obedience 
to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  thus  doing, 
your  minds  will  be  easy,  your  reflections  pleasing,  your 
lives  comfortable,  your  deaths  quiet,  and  your  happiness 
hereafter  complete. 

Those,  who  have  passed  the  most  critical  period  of 
life,  and  reflect  on  the  dangers  they  have  escaped,  will 
do  every  thing  in  their  power,  to  guard  the  youth  and  to 
bring  them  forward  into  life,  in  a manner  that  will  render 
them  useful  while  in  it,  and  happy  when  they  leave  it. 

The  aged,  like  the  fuil  grown  tree,  must  be  suffered  to 
remain  as  they  are;  but  the  youth  like  the  tender  sapling, 
may  be  bent  to  any  shape,  at  will.  If  the  world  grows 
worse,  or  the  age  more  licentious,  the  youth  are  not  s o 
much  in  fault  as  those  who  have  the  care  of  their  minds 
and  manners.  I know  that  all  depends  on  the  blessing  of 
God.  This  we  cannot  command,  but  if  we  are  careful  to 
deserve  it,  who  hath  said  that  it  shall  be  withholden? 
Surely  we  have  every  encouragement  to  hope  it  will  be 
granted.  Let  us  do  our  duty,  and  the  event  will  be  happy. 

A few  words,  relative  to  the  institution  of  litera- 
ture, founded  in  this  place,  and  a short  address  to  those 
who  are  reaping  the  advantages  of  it,  will  now  close  my 
discourse. 

We  are  thankful  to  the  great  Disposer  of  events,  for 
inclining  the  heart  of  a wealthy  Woman,  who  had  no  children 
of  her  own  to  educate,  to  make  provision  for  those  who  have, 
their  children  of  both  sexes,  in  a manner  so  generous  and 
liberal,  that  for  aught  we  know  is  without  a parallel  in 
the  the  old  world,  or  new;  whereby  she  has  purchased  to 
herself  a name,  better  than  that  of  sons  and  of  daughters; 
a name  that  will  never  die,  and  a fame  that  may  be  per- 
petually increasing. 

You,  my  young  friends,  are  not  insensible  that  you 
are  favoured,  beyond  many,  with  ooportun i ti es  and  ad- 
vantages for  improvement  in  literature  and  useful 
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JSd’5?iJe?"?StSih.i  £r1ce  1*  put' into  your  hands;  our  wish 

VnTV^/oyiwiii  rsKiVsKs?^ 

Sot *tl  e°plc?b?hir?r?n?-d1n9  JV0"  ^^“Sn?0n?oStaren 

«?:•■ ;ESS:  s-?fK" 

cannot  undo  what  has  been  ’do!le^9hReJr,oachreiJs  tl vy<?U  t0  f5vour* 
never  be  wholly  wiped  off  Your  frionHc  * d s^lyincurred,  can 
you  increase  in  years  Jou  mlv  ds  • are  Wlshln9*  that,  as 

rs;:  jjrsriirth.??^:  is;  rAv i 

the  cLedi ilK$h S ■ "" krt? '3.SS„5J“- c°"dU9t-  al-> 

this  vicinitv  rhl*  institution  that  has  ever  been  in 

female  BnVEVT 

the  Moravian  school?for  oualif!?™  th  may  "?*  be  enj'°^ed  in 
assemblies;  yet  such  oua  T ng  the  sex  to  shine  in  brilliant 

wards,  in  Jl^es  wSSre  Sxie^af ’JI*  be  easi1^  “Otalned  after- 

than  the  furniture  of  thfS  3 aRPf® ranees  are  more  attended  to, 

school,  especially  as  n re  aces  SS  ShSaLveen  S?id  °f  the  Notavian 

in  commendation  of  the  Derbean  school  r^l<-W?i,b0pe  £°  have  sald 
small  begin-  ean  sch001-  Great  things  have  commonly 
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i ns  ti  tu  t ion  ,f  may ‘extend  t U ni?9^^ ’h  J * this 

assembly  nrovpt  ,•  + u-_*  , "j  yet  Known.  This  numerous 
roves,  it  has  already  excited  some  attention 

to  lay  a ‘ ^ounda  tion9f  or 1 useful  ness  3in  th  i^world  iniy?ur  endeavours 

fulness  is  the  way  to  hanninfc^  hS  Perf®c,tly  consistent.  Use- 
persuade  you,  my  dear  2h  and  hereafter.  Let  me 

whom,  God  knows'!  Ifeel  members  of  this  society,  (for 

that  is  aear°to  you,to  1 S§k  foJwarS  conc^n)  every  thing 
day,  when  all  distinctions  of  an  fr^!V  quently  to  the  important 
aside,  and  everv n ! ! J of  an  earthly  nature  shall  be  laid 

account  of  the  things  doie  inPthe  body^  IfSth°d*  -°  9iVe  an 
in  revelation,  I had  said  if  the?e  is^ni/L^h^  ’u  any  truth 
day  will  come.  How  soon  nli£hf£  y bruth  in  Heaven,  this 

has  ordained,  that  we  should  live  at^uncertainties11^  Heaven 
be  prepared  for  what  is  certain  That  wf  ^ii  * * th  5 we  may 

high  and  low,  rich  and  poor  ma^  hIl!M!  11  ’ y°Un5  and  old* 
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s«»?sb  ppsr-?ZL  *. 

knowledge,  and  their  hearts  well  established^  bffnches  of  useful 

of  true  virtue . ” established  by  the  operation  of  the  principles 

You  are  engaged  in  an  arduous  and  imoortant  work.  It  is  not  in  u 

s;  iz%z™r^sd\£  {*•  «*. «*  s^onours 

S * 1 the  hlShes^  honour  to  be  the  most  extensively  useful." 


1. 


Discussion  of  religious  education  and  its 
and  the  happiness  of  children. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  RISING  GENERATION. 


A 


SERMON, 

preached 

At  the  Desire  of  the  SELECTMEN,  and  the  COMMITTEE 
for  inspecting  the  Town  Schools: 

i occaisoned  by 
THE  DEDICATION 

Of  a new  and  very  commodious  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

HOUSE,  lately  erected  in  the  First  Parish  of  the  Town  of 

GLOUCESTER, 

on  the  5th  of  March,  1795, 

By 

ELI  FORBES,  A.M. 

and  pasisor  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  said  town. 

And  now  made  public  at  the  Desire  of  the  Hearers  in  general. 

"The  father  of  the  righteous  shall  greatly  rejoice;  and  he 
"who  begettet'h  a wise  child  shall  have  joy  of  him . Thy 
"father  and  thy  mother  shall  he  glady  and  she  who  beareth 
"thee  shall  rejoice.  My  sony  give  me  thine  heart , and 
■r'Zev  thine  eyes  observe  my  way.  " KING  SOLOMON. 


Printed  at  Newburyport  by  BLUNT  and  MARCH,  1795. 
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To  the  Touth  and  Children  of  the  town  of  Gloucester , of 
each  sex  and  denomination , the  following  Sermon  is 
most  affectionately 

INSCRIBED, 

BY 


THE  AUTHOR. 


PSALM  x i V . 16. 

INSTEAD  OF  THY  FATHERS  SHALL  BE  THY  CHILDREN,  WHOM  THOUS 
MAYEST  MAKE  PRINCES  IN  ALL  THE  EARTH. 

THIS  psalm  is  an  illustration  of  many  other  prophecies, 
which  relate  to  the  Messiah,  the  Prince;  and  points  him  out 
more  expressly  than  any  other  chapter  or  psalm  in  the  Old 
Testament.  It  speaks  of  the  royalty  and  excellency  of  his 
person;  the  extensiveness  of  his  victories;  the  righteousness 
of  his  government,  of  which  there  would  be  no  end:  for  his 

kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  his  dominion  ruletti 
over  all.. 

And,  that  though  in  this  world  his  subjects  would  be  con- 
tinually moving  off  the  stage,  increasing  the  number  of  the 
dead;  yet,  that  they  would  be  succeeded  by  rising  generations, 
who  should  come  in  their  room;  who,  by  making  greater  Improve- 
ments in  knowledge  and  virtue,  under  better  advantages  for 
light,  truth  and  grace,  may  rise  to  honour  in  the  present,  and 
arrive  to  the  dignity  of  kings,  and  the  sanctity  of  priests, 
in  the  future  world;  so,  in  the  sense  of  our  text,  be  made 
princes  in  all  the  earth.  So,  we  may  consider  our  text  as  a 
prophecy,  containing  a promise  which  ascertains  the  increasing 
glory  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  among  men;  for  it  implies, 
that,  by  improving  clearer  light  and  richer  privileges  of  grace, 
and  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  the  succeeding  generations  of 
m?in  may  arive  to  greater  purity  of  morals,  and  dignity  of 
character,  and  be  made  princes  in  all  the  earth. 

A 


O 
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Our  text  also  implies,  that  there  Je . a t^a  %c °a  rth 

men,  who  shall  wa^u|Sthe  various  departments,  both 

shall  not  want  inhabitants.  but  tnevari  £onour  and  fidel- 

in  civil  and  social  life,  ^all  be  rinea^wix  ^ succession  of 
ity;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  th  prSmise  of  our  text  respect 
good  men;  for  both  tne  propnecy  £ whpn  he  shall  have,  as 

the  future  happy  r^ign  of  the  when  he  than  sha11 

the  reward  of  his  sufferings,  a seed  to  serve  » righteous; 

be  accounted  unto  the  Lord  for  a generation  or  j ofyreligion 
and  opens  to  the  eye  of  ^aith,  a n exten  ij  P and  morality 

to  unborn  nations;  when  the  s^J1^c'J??eni:s0un?Versal  principles 

t!^wl?lhf??rrthe?^  IW 

of  our  text,  they  may  be  princes  in  Ty?S  "Her  merchants 
^a??'L°  ‘tJ.fflSKr?  o * SShanlcts  shall  he 

the  ^rs^e^u^he  iVSg £ ^V^^Uy. 

with  which  our  pious  a nC®s  i ro  n hand  of  tyranny  and  oppression 

-nd  these^wi  .^“"f  ?!? , ad 

Jeen  ovSrspread  with  moral  darkness,  heathen  barbarity,  and^ 

Indian  idolatry,  ®nd  as  a^a  influenced  bv  its  sacred  maxims, 

of  knowledge  with  them,  and  were  influenced  oy  its  —3  — the 

The  know!  edge  of  8od,and  desus -Christmas  ^oon^pread^the^ 
pl  an  ted — colleges  founded  by  them;  ^u^as^they^were^not^al  lowed 

fathers twere 

of  reSown,  ""wSo  Seing  transplanted  into  the  churchy 

offices11^  life!  SndVthe?^  being  In.tructed'ln  the  lower  and 
Sore  common  branches  of  literature,  have  been  bred  to  agncul 
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ture,  navigation,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  and  moving  in  a 
humbler  yet  not  less  useful  sphere;  but  whenever  either  the 
higher  or  the  lower  departments  have  been  uniformly  in- 
fluenced, directed  and  restrained  by  the  nobler  principles 
of  true  virtue,  they  have  appeared  princely  in  all  the 
earth:  so  that  at  the  distance  of  more  than  two  thousand 

years  from  the  publication  of  this  prophecy  and  promise, 
we  have  seen  them  fulfilling,  down  to  the  present  day;  so 
that  we  are  living  witnesses  of  their  truth  and  importance; 
for  we  are  in  the  room  of  our  fathers,  and  here  we  see  our 
children  forming,  and  by  the  various  grades  of  education 
rising  into  res  pec tab i 1 i ty , and  will  soon  take  our  places, 
and  we  must  leave  them  our  room,  and  descend  to  the  bed 
of  dust— "when  our  sons  may  rise  to  honour,  and  we  shall 
know  it  not;  or  they  may  be  brought  low,  and  we  shall  not 
perceive  it  of  them."  But  if  we  are  not  wanting  to  our- 
selves, to  our  children,  or  to  society,  we  may  hope  that 
this  scripture  will  be  more  completely  fulfilled,  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  will  soon  have  a more  extensive 
spread  than  it  ever  yet  has  had;  and  that  in  the  room  of 
the  fathers  there  will  be  children,  who  may  successively 
arise  and  declare  his  righteousness  unto  those  who  may  be 
born  of  them. 

But  prophecies  and  promises  do  not  prevent  or  supersede 
human  endeavours;  but  they  are  designed  to  encourage  duty, 
to  stimulate  noble  exertions,  and  support  and  brighten 
future  hopes.  Therefore,  animated  by  the  prophecy  and 
promise,  that  God  will  have  a seed  to  serve  him,  and  that 
in  the  room  of  the  fathers  shall  be  the  children,  who,  by 
the  improvement  of  clearer  light  and  more  distinguished 
priveleges,  may  appear  in  their  several  stations  to  ad- 
vantage, prinees  in  alt  the  earth , let  us  do  what  we  can 
to  promote  the  education  of  our  children.  Particuilr  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  youth,  the  rising  generation, 
that  they  be  well  instructed,  religiously  educated,  and 
steadily  and  wisely  governed.  The  education  of  children 
was  always  the  first  thing  our  pious  forefathers  attended 
to;  after  th  ey  had  got  a settlement  in  this  land,  they , 
like  Abram,  first  bu'lt  an  altar,  fixed  on  a place  for  public 
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worship,  and  then  erected  schools  for  the  education  of 
their  children. 

So  long  ago  as  in  1633,  the  first  settlers  of  this 
town  consecrated  a house  for  public  worship,  and  soon  after 
made  provision  for  a school,  as  being  in  their  view  of  im- 
portance  to  society,  next  to  that  of  worshipping  God  in  a 
public  and  social  manner,  placing  the  duty  we  owe  to  our 
children  next  to  that  we  owe  to  our  God:  therefore,  when 

new  townships  were  laid  out  or  incorporated,  care  was  taken 
that  lands  were  sequestrated  first  for  the  encouragement  and 
benefit  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  then  school  lots  for  the 
benefit  and  support  of  free  schools; — so  also  particularly 
care  was  taken  that  all  instructors  of  schools  were  men  of 
capacity,  piety,  and  good  morals.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
the  ideasour  forefathers  had  of  a school  education,  was 
that  it  should  be  religious . 

And  indeed  without  the  heart  is  well  established  on  the 
principles  of  religion,  the  most  enlightened  head  will  be  of 
little  use  to  society,  and  of  less  advantage  to  the  persons 
themselvesj  they  will  not  be  princes  in  the  earth,  will  not 
till  the  stations  they  are  called  to  occupy  with  honour;  — 
men  of  learning,  without  the  balance  of  virtuous  principles, 
will  be  likely  to  prove  pests  to  society,  and  accumulate  to 
themselves  infamy  and  ruin.  Suffer  me  then,  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  recommend  it  to  all  whose  business  it  is,  or  may 
be,  to  provide  instructors  and  governors  of  schools,  that 
they  employ  none  but  those  who  are  equal  to  the  trust,  and 
of  sober  lives  and  conversation;  men  of  principle,  and  who 
in  the  judgment  of  charity  are  good  men.  And  I would 
recommend  to  all  masters  and  instructors  of  schools,  that 
they  pay  particular  attention  to  the  morals  of  the  schools, 
over  which  they  preside;  that  they  inform  the  understanding 
and  impress  the  heart;  for  though  without  knowledge  the 
heart  cannot  be  good,  yet  the  most  extensive  knowledge, 
without  the  regulating  principles  of  religion,  will  not 
make  the  heart  better,  nor  reform  the  life.  It  is  of  the 
last  importance  then,  that  a religious  cast  should  be 
given  to  all  school  education;  and  this  important®  arises 
out  of  the  nature  and  reason  of  things,  and  it  is  sug- 
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arelo  IS.S*  1 S'S.  tgJi  ?“?.  |{J2  * * 

whatever1  department" they  ImTI^UuT  a ,in°  ” ~ndSct  in 

thi  !^„"  ch  s:e%*  «r  ; : r>  -".*«&  »#t 

?id°|-^SSS?S%?r  man- 

all  the  earth.  of  our  be  made  princes  in 

be  rel  igious  ly6? ns tructed ~f or ' i t°is  7lTPortaPce  that  youth 
gion  and  good  morals  arp  +„  hi  1 ^ 1S  ^nrough  them  that  reli- 
they  are  22?  hSper,%nrwe°e-pe«a?o"'li^ed-t0.rsterit^e  ’’ 
support  these  pleahna  hope?  it  <s  ln  tj®"-  Now  to 

come  upon  the  stage  with  thei’r  mind.  that  they  should 

the  various  branches  of  useful  klnti  f”  '"formed  in  all 

well  established  by  the  ODerati™  ?r  ?h®*  a"d  their  hearts 
virtue.  y operation  of  the  principles  of  true 

Who  are  viJioSsethemselvesUriovi,?'"e.n  wise  a"d  3°od.  Those 
pear  in  the  world  undlr  lver!  ad„^r',aVe  th?ir  ch"d''®"  ap- 

Sh°e^bIndPart  the  sPhere  where  Providence  siaiiic?0' 

hio%ra>meamierTSfac^iic^tT?oihi^S^ 

And  I do  not  think  ?h^  LwHICh  *5®*  ma^  belong, 
thought  with  pleasure  that  rpi^n^H6  U3  can  relish  the 
ty,  both  civil  and  rIlig?ouS^ re^J  ?n,2  9°?d  ^der  and  libe^ 
children;  that  the  pause  fnr’whiJh  dle  111  the  hands  of  our 
native  country  and  for  wh i 1 C \ our  ance,stors  left  their 
ren  have  fought  bled  and  diPd°Ur\1aH  fathers  and  breth- 

of  the  next  generation-  and  w-ith^0*  ’iL56  lost  7 n tfle  bands 
ed,  well  governed  thpi>  h»L without  they  are  well  instruct- 

knowl edge , and  their  hearts  ]]  furmshed  with  useful 

Pies  of  piety  and  mor  v 22  ^e,re9U  1a tl ng  princi- 
cause  in  their  hands  No-one  canMIifaVe  no.securi‘ty  of  the 
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must  afford  a tender  end  well  disposed  parent,  when  they 
can  look  forward,  and  on  good  grounds  hope,  that  their 
children  will  rise  up  and  take  their  places  and  fill  them 
with  honour,  and,  in  the  style  of  our  text,  be  made  princes 
in  all  the  earth.  With  such  a prospect  the  parental  heart 
leaps  for  joy,  for  they  have  no  "greater  joy  than  that  of 
seeing  their  children  walk  in  the  truth."  When  they  see 
them  formed  to  this  amiable  temper,  to  this  honourable 
and  useful  character,  they  can  leave  the  world  in  peace; 
or  like  that  pious  father  of  olds,  who  called  his  children 
round  about  his  dying  pillow,  and  said,  behold  I die;  but 
God  shall  be  with  you,  and  make  you  princes  in  all  the 
earth,  ornaments  to  society,  an  honour  to  themselves,  and 
the  glory  of  future  generations, 

I think  we  may,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  us  to  the  present  generation,  safely  con- 
fide in  the  prophecy  and  promise  of  God,  that  in  our  room 
shall  be  our  children,  who,  by  a better  improvement  of  the 
privileges  and  advantages  they  do,  or  they  may  enjoy,  in 
this  day  of  science  and  land  of  liberty,  may,  under  the 
transforming  hand  of  knowledge  and  grace,  be  made,  in 
the  sense  of  our  text,  princes  in  all  the  earth. 

We  shall  close  the  present  discourse  with  addresses 
adapted  to  the  present  occasion. 

I.  We  address  the  Selectmen,  the  School  Committee 
of  the  Town,  the  Trustees  of  the  Proprietors'  School,  and 
Heads  of  Families.* 

Gentlemen, 

You  have  done  well  in  the  attention  you  have  paid  to, 
and  the  provision  you  have  made  for,  the  education  of  your 
children;  and,  agreeable  to  the  votes  of  the  respective 
bodies  you  represent,  have  erected  houses  so  respectable 


* Selectmen  — John  Low,  Esq.  Col.  Daniel  Warner,  Capt. 
John  Somes,  Mr.  James  day,  Mr.  Caleb  Pool,  Mr.  Stephen 
Haskoll,  Capt.  Isaac  Elwell. 

Committee  for  inspecting  the  Town  Schools  — Rev.  Eli 
Forbes,  Peter  Coffin,  Esq.  Samuel  Wbittemore,  Esq.  Mr. 

David  Plummer,  Mr.  Nehemiah  Parsons. 

Trustees  of  the  Proprietors  * School-- Capt.  Samuel 
Somes,  Mr.  James  Hayes,  M-.  John  Rogers,  Mr.  John  Low,  jun. 
Major  Eliphalet  Davis. 
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and  convenient,  for  that  purpose:  and  I will  assure  you, 

that  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  that  you  have  connected 
the  idea  of  religion  wi th  the  purposes  for  which  you  built 
those  houses,  therefore  invited  me  to  assist  you  in  dedicat- 
ing them  to  God.  It  was  at  the  desire  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Proprietors*  School,  that  we  opened  their  house  with 
a dedicatory  prayer  and  a short  address  to  the  school. 

We  have  this  day*  met,  and  in  solemn  procession  v/ent 
to  the  Town  Grammar  School  House,  newly  erected  for  the 
beneficent  design  of  the  religious  education  of  our  children, 
and  in  a solemn  and  religious  manner  consecrated  it  to 
God,  imploring  the  divine  acceptance  of  it,  inviting  the 
divine  presence,  into  it,  and  humbly  asked  the  divine  blessing 
upon  it;  that  it  may  become  a seminary  of  virtue  as  wel^ 
as  of  the  most  useful  learning;  that  plants  of  renown  may 
be  transplanted  from  hence,  both  into  the  Church  and  State, 
and  be  a seed  who  may  serve  the  Lord,  and  continue  to  bring 
forth  fruit  even  to  old  age,  and  be  accounted  unto  the 
Lord  for  the  generation  of  the  righteous. 


*Fifth  of  March,  1795,  and  the  order  of  procession  was 
as  follows: — The  Schools  begun  the  procession  from  the 
Metting  House — first  the  Proprietors'  School  walked  in 
classical  order  two  and  two,  and  their  preceptor,  Mr.  Thomas 
Saunders,  brought  up  their  rear;  next  to  him  the  Town  Grammar 
School,  In  the  same  order;  these  were  followed  by  their  pre- 
ceptor, Mr.  Obadiah  Parsons;  who  was  follow  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  town-then  the  Trustees  of  the  Proprietors'  School  — 
the  Committee  of  Inspection  next — after  them,  the  Selectmen; 
last  of  all  the  Clergy  of  the  Town.  In  this  or  ter  the  whole 
body  moved  on  to  the  newly  erected  School  House,  which  was 
now  finished,  ready  to  be  improved.  When  the  front  of  the 
Proprietors'1  School  reached  the  door,  the  whole  stopped,  and, 
opening  to  the  right  and  left,  the  Clergy  moved  on  through 
the  ranks,  followed  by  the  Selectmen,  and  so  on;’  till  the 
whole  were  placed  in  the  most  decent  order  in  the  School  House- 
then  a dedicatory  prayer  was  addressed  to  the  Father  of  Lights  — 
then  all  returned  in  the  same  order  to  the  House  of  God,  where 
each  one  occupied  the  seat  assigned  him  by  mutual  and  previous 
agreement,  exhibiting  onsoof  the  most  pleasing  scenes  the 
mind  of  man  cann  well  imagine,  and  a very  striking  contrast 
with  that  dismal  day,  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  when  Boston 
streets  reeked  with  the  blood  and  carnage  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
when  every  heart  was  pained,  and  every  face  gathered  blackness-no 
now  every  heart  was  elate  with  joy,  and  every  countenance 
teemed  with  hope. 
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Having  discharged  our  duty  in  the  af oresaadoTown 
SS,,!??1  50usevw5  re*urn  t0  meet  our  fellow  citizens  in  the 

thic  i5°d^  i1  have  the  honour  to  address  (from 

this  desk)  all  who  have  or  may  have  the  direction,  inspec- 
tion and  care  of  schools  or  families  in  future. 

Gentlemen  and  Christian  Friends, 

.bet  us. go  on,  that  we  may  be  workers  together  with 

ln  a people  for  his  praise.  Let  us  all  unite, 

educfltiH5anfWthCan!  encoura9e»  support  and  inspect  the 
education  of  the  rising  generation. 

, i!e  ?®e  of  what  importance  it  is  to  them;  how  essen- 
n2!Ltl °+J  , 900d  of  S?ciet^:  0n  this,  under  God,  rests  the 

^he  ho,?our»  and  the  prosperity,  of  these  United  States 
of  America;  without  it,  in  the  very  generation  the 

cause  of  truth,  the  fights  of  men,  c,  and  religious  liber- 

?e3^her  5e  defined  or  defended , when  anarchy 

dlscord  on  one  hand,  despotism,  with  vice  and  su- 

°ni,t?e  ?th^r»  will,  like  an  overwhelming  scourge 
de luge  this  who1 e land.  What,  then,  our  hands  find  to 
do,  !et  us  do  it  witn  all  diligence;  for  our  text  suggests 
that  we  are  moving  off— these  our  children  are  coming  in 
our  room;  in  the  room  cf.  the  fathers  shall  be  the  children  — 
we  Must  soon  give  place  to  them— And  what  part  would  we 
have  them  act  in  our  places  when  we  are  gone?— When  we 
look  abroad,  and  see  how  many  children  are  neglected  by 
eir  parents,  and  left  the  sport  of  native  corruptions, 
exposed  to  every  snare  the  enemy  of  man  and  the  contagion 
of  evil  examples  are  daily  spreading  before  them^  when 
we  consider  now  many,  epecially  among  the  lower  class, 

Jt®  ^L9r?WZnS  U?  in  1 9 norance , early  learn  to  profane 

Haw  J 6 °t  to  waste  1n  idleness,  and  sloth  the  sacred 

day  of  rest,  and  to  consume  their  learning:  age  in  vain 
amusements  and  idle  dissipation,  our  hearts  may  well 

!°L  tie*?rk  of  God*  and  we  feel  a solicitude  for 
the  cause  that  those  who  are  coming  into  our  room  must 
support.  While  we  confide  in  the  divine  promise,  let 

ul  tt1e  ar™  °f  benevolence,  and  gather  the  lambs 

of  the  f Iock;  and  the  fairer,  the  weaker  and 
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more  delicate , but  not  less  amiable,'  part  of  the  flock,  must 
not  De  forgot;  I mean  the  female  children,  whose  education 
has  been  too  much  neglected:  let  us  place  them  all  under 

the  nurturing  hand  of  a religious  education,  that  they  may 
be  made  princes  and  princesses  in  all  the  earth  where  the 
future  events  of  Providence  shall  place  them,  that  we  may 
leave  them  friends  to  God,  to  themselves,  and  to  mankind, 
ornaments  to  society,  and  blessings  in  the  world. 

2dl#i/  We  address  the  Preceptors  of  each  School. 

Gentle  nen^ 

You  are  engaged  in  an  arduous  and  important  work. 

It  is  not  without  its  honours  and  its  pleasures;  it  is  pleas- 
ing^ to  bend  the  twig,,and  to  teach  the  shoot  how  to  grow;" 
it  is  the  highest  honour  to  be  the  most  extensively  useful. 

This  town,  confiding  in  you,  have  committed  to  your 
charge  and.  care  their  most  precious  treasure;  their  future 
hopes,  which  respect  the  honour  of  their  families,  the  ben- 
efit of  society,  and  thie<  public  interest;  these  dear  children 
are  committed  to  your  care,  that  you  may  make  them  princes 
in  all  the  earth,  i.  e,  that  you  may  form  them  to  knowledge, 
virtue  and  usefu 1 ness ; —make  them  good  men  and  good  members 
of  society. 

If  you  are  faithful,  how  far  the  happy  influence  of 
your  instructions  may  extend,  no  one  can  tell.  There  is  at  least 
a high- -probability , that  you  will  succeed:  for  there  is  a 

divine  proverb  which  implies  a divine  promise,  "Train  up 
a child  in  the  way  that  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
he  shall  not  depart  from  it." 

It  is  evident  that  the  propagation  of  religion,  virtue 
and  good  order  will  depend,  under  God,  very  much  upon  the 
influence  which  your  instructions  will  have  upon  the  minds 
of  youth,  who  are,  or  may  be,  under  your  care.  It  will 
in  general  form  their  future  conduct,  and  give  a cast  to 
their  whole  deportment  through  life,  wherever  they  mav 
be  spread  through  all  the  earth: — net  only  so,  but  they 
will  carry  your  principles  of  conduct  into  social  and  domes - 
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tic  life.  When  they  form  families  of  their  own,  they  will, 
most  likely,  make  it  their  principal  aim  to  form  their 
families  upon  the  same  model;  that  a thousand  descend- 
ents,  who  never  saw  your  faces,  nor  heard  of  your  names, 
may  owe  their  honour,  their  religion,  and  their  happiness, 
to  the  influence  of  your  instructions,  your  counsels,  your 
government  and  prayers;— God  may  succeed  your  honest 
and  faithful  endeavours,  and  by  ycu  transmit  useful 
knowledge,  and  religion  in  its  native  purity,  to  the  latest 
posterity.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  should  be  un- 
faithful to  your  trust,  and  these  dear  children,  or  others 
who  may  succeed  them,  should  be  neglected,  and  grow  up 
in  ignorance  and  vice,  not  subject  to  government  and  order, 
destitute  oi'  the  principles  of  virtue;  when  they  form 
social  connections , and  enter  upon  the  stage  of  domestic 
or  civil  life,  they  will  be  likely  to  form  upon  the  same 
model,  that,  instead  of  being  princes  in  all  the  earth, 
they  will  be  pests  to  society,  and  disseminate  the  seeds  of 
infiaelity  and  irreTigion  as  far  as  their  influence  may  ex- 
tend; and  the  ill  consequences,  how  far  soever  they  may 
reach,  may,  in  part,  at  least,  be  charged  to  your  account, 
for  we  are  to  be  "rewarded  according  to  the  fruit  of  our 
doings."  That  your  reward  may  be  great,  and  your  honest, 
prudent  and  . f a i thf ul  labours  may  be  crowned  with  success 
suffer  me,  in  the  last  place,  to  recommend  it  to  you, 
that  you  pray  with  and  for  your  schools;  not  only  because 
all  success  depends  upon  the  blessing  of  God,  which  is  to 
be  drawn  down  by  serious,  frequent  and  fervent  prayer, 
especially  where  we  have  to  do  with  the  heart,  but  also 
because  prayer  is  one  very  important  and  essential  branch 
of  religious  education,  and  which,  therefore,  never  should 
be  omitted,  either  in  families,  where  there  are  children 
and  servants,  or  in  schools,  where  there  must  be  line 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept.  When  your  children 
see  and  hear  you  in  a serious  and  solemn  manner  address 
their  great  Creator,  as  the  supreme  and  moral  governor 
of  the  world,  and  the  fountain  of  goodness,  they  will 
learn  to  form  right  apprehensions  of  his  moral  and  rec- 
toral  character;  their  dependence  upon  him,  and  obliga- 
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tions  to  him;  and  will  be  taught  the  fear  of  the  Lord* 
which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom:  when  they  hear  you 
humbly  confess  sin,  and  implore  pardon,  they  will  feel 
themselves  sinners,  discover  something  of  the  nature  of  sin, 
and  the  need  they  stand  1r  of  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God, 
and  be  led  to  repentance:  when  they  hear  you  present  * 

your  petitions,  in  the  name  and  through  the  atonement 
and  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  will  insensibly 
be  taught  to  form  some  correct  apprehensions  of  this 
mediatorial  character,  which  lies  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  faith:  when  they  hear  you  offer  up  inter- 

cessions fot  others , especially  for  the  afflicted,  their 
susceptible  hearts  will  naturally  glow  with  benevolence  to 
all  mankind,  and  with  compassion  and  sympathy  for  the 
distressed,  which  is  a leading  trait  of  that  wisdom  which 
is  from  above;  which  is  first  pure  and  then  peaceable — full 
of  love  and  good  fruits:  so  when  they  hear  themselves, 

particularly  mentioned  (as  they  always  should  be)  they  will 
esteem  and  love  you,  and  this  will  give  weight  to  your 
instructions,  render  your  paternal  government  easy,  and 
it  uill  open  the  young  mind  to  imbibe  the  sentiments  you 
inculcate,  and  follow  the  example  you  set  them;  and  if 
these  are  in  conformity  to  him  who  is  t hie < Apostle  and  High 
Priest  of  our  profession,  they  will  appear  princely  in  all 
the  earth. 

We  close  with  an  affectionate  address  to  the  children 
of  these  schools,  and  the  youth  and  children  in  general. 

My  dear  Chitdren  and  young  Friends , 

Most  of  you  have  been  publicly  dedicated  to  God,  and 
these  hands  of  mine  have  administered  the  sacred  rite  to 
you.  I feel  tenderly  interested  in  your  happiness,  as  I 
have,  I trust,  sincerely  consecrated  you  to  God, under  ihe 
form  of  his  initiating  ordinance,  under  which  your  parents 
also  engaged  to  bring  you  up  for  him.  In  the  discharge  of 
those  engagements  they  have  erected  houses  with  every  ac- 
commodation, and  have  placed  you  under  Instructors  ‘ho 
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princes  ^ r»°a  1 |°.jjnow^e^9e  and  virtue,  and  make  you 

s?s  i"?3v i SK-r 

ss:? 3s;  H -v°"‘ «s5:d;ss--n,r  m ss,*- 

heard %h»+  ? * * and  wron9  your  own  souls.  You  have 

nearcl  that  you  are  our  hopes  — that  vou  are  ri^inn  .. n •;  4 

;;Ls„%%adSe5oLw?hrdeu“?r,?ir°bf:hot?de  :**8Ti.%niitis;dt',oon 

!J?;.h5i:?,1„F“kV;»sI w} ° 2 WrW&ras 

afrv?h h 101  * -5nd  £ry  unt0  God,  and  say,  “My  Father  thou 
aru  the  guide  of  my  youth."  He  has  said,  "I  love  those 
ho  love  me , and  they  who  seek  me  early  shall  find  me*  “ 
Seen  the  Lord  then  while  he  may  be  found  and  call  nr>Ai 

Ch?l?tn:hSV!!  ?e?r-  „You  »“*»  lov.°tS2* the  LSrd’de^s 

unr i s t , who  first  loved  us,  and  died  for  uq  and 

QUKBtftCtir- 

= ;k sSipSLKr- 

and  .ather  ^ 9^ory»2^nd  had  all  pov/er  both  in  heaven 

nH+*Zn  efr''h*<.£et  he  condescended  to  take  particular 

nt  his  SfK?itt:15  children,  and  kindly  ^ook  them 

i n wo  h i s arms,  and  blessed  them,  and  said  "nf  „•  , , 

sal^fnn^  heaven."  Come  then  to  him,  and  lodge  the 
salvation  of  your  souls  in  his  hands.  He  has  said 

-erbYI  ?°5eHUnto  me»  1 wi11  in  no  wise  cast  hlS’oJt 
ceiv^vou  danddtnmmrt,n°W  sta"ds  with  open  arms  to  re- 

hli^s  i j,  v22  S,.y;u  -Se  sh;i,dren  of  Sod*  and  tf>e 

ol  . . 9 ory . You  must  ask  of  God,  ip  ■**he  name  of 

and  1 sanctify  7y our °na tures° ^ and Pto*  t0  U,a"Sii  y°',:”  hearts» 

Christian  gisces,  Ihti  yli  may  Ih1ne°as  'ilghts°1n  .hls'’  the 

sa1nts°ind11qht  T?*  f°r  the  ?"h]rf t5Sei"of ^ihe 

?”  light.  And  God  is  as  ready  to  oive  his  holv  sni- 
o t em  who  ask  him,  as  we  your  parents  are  ready  to 
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Butei^CUrtbre^d *i ^r^any  thin9  else  that  is  good  for  you. 

. 1 . you  should  forget  your  God,  neglect  vour  Savimr 
and  misimprove  your  time,  and  run  heedless  on  with  tho * 

»! :*:pw. iiwztfsni.!'. Ik  r : Sss:- 

^nV»“a??s‘!;?thh%a^ortrUthePg0rrS^?  and  b,'1'n9  dOW"  ^ 

But  is  you  should  now  improve  your  time,  and  the  advan 
tages  you  have  in  your  hand,  you  will  rise  into  honour* 
c»nd  when  you  Si»all  enter  upon  the  stage  of  life  voo  will 

nfPr«H  t0  adva^sta9e,  as  princes  in  all  the  earth/the  sons 
x(/«iG6ds>  without  rebuke.  And  having  served  God  and 
mee£  generation,  according  to  the  will  of  God,  ySu  will 
meet  the  approbation  of  your  Lord  and  Master,  and  re- 
ceive tne  rewards  of  his  trace  in  the  kingdom  of  glory. 
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On  Women’s  Education  and  on  the  Study  o £ Greek  and  Latin  Literature 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
1&33-  1831 

Vintage  Books,  Random  House:  Leu  York  1?U5 
Title:  Democracy  in  America 


“Although  the  Americans  are  very  religious  people,  they  do  not  rely  on 
religion  alone  to  defend  the  virtue  of  women;  they  seek  to  arm  her  reason  also. 
In  thus  respect  they  have  followed  the  same  method  as  in  several  others  : 
they  first  make  vigorous  efforts  to  cause  individual  independence  to  control 
itself,  ano  they  do  not  call  in  the  aid  of  religion  until  they  have  reached 
the  utmost  limits  of  human  strength." 


"It  is  evident  that  in  democratic  communities  the  interest  of  individuals  as 
well^as  the  securit;  of  the  commonwealth  demands  that  the  ed  cation  of  the 
greater  mumber  should  be  scientific,  commercial  and.  industrial,  rather  than 
literary." 


Education  in  a democracy  should  emphasise  science,  commerce,  industry. 


I*  aPPea~i-’s  f ^ he  an  attempt  to  Justify  the  economic  necessity  of  prepar— 

ing  workers  and  technocrats  for  a developing  society. 

2.  Ea lance  of  “religion"  and  “reason"  in  education  of  women;  a’1'  America  “reason" 
is  of  greater  value . 

3 • Education  in  a democracy  should  emphasize  science,  commerce,  industry,  rather 
than  3.iterature  . 7 
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Alexis  de  Tocqueville  1831| 

On  Women's  Education  and  on  the  Study  of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature^ 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  (1805-1859),  a French  author  and  political  commentator,  was  born 
in  Paris  where  he  later  studied  and  practiced  law.  In  1831  he  petitioned  th?  French  govern- 
ment for  permission  to  travel  to  the  United  States  to  study  the  penal  system  <;f  that  country. 
In  addition  to  this  official  mission,  he  pursued  his  own  special  interests,  namely  an  analysis 
of  American  society,  government,  and  demc  iracy  in  action.  He  traveled .r^iely  in  the  United 
States  and  made  copious  notes  of  all  that  he  observed. 

The  excerpts  below  on  education  are  from  DeTocqueville’ s Democracy  in  America,  writ- 
ten upon  his  return  to  France  in  1833. The  first  American  edition  of  his  work  was  available  in 
1838,  and  it  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  writings  on  American  life  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a foreigner  during  the  nineteenth  century. 


-^No  free  communities  ever  existed  without 
morals,  and  a£  I observed  in  the  former  part 
of  this  work,  morals  are  the  work  of  woman. 
'Consequently,  whatever  affects  the  condition 
of  women,  their  habits  and  their  opinions, 
has  great  political  importance  in  my  eyes. 

Among  almost  all  Protestant  nations  young 
women  are  far  more  the  mistresses  of  their 
Own  actions  than  they  are  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries. This  independence  is  still  greater  in 
Protestant  countries  like  England,  which 
have  retained  or  acquired  the  right  of  self- 
government;  freedom  is  then  infused  into  the 
domestic  circle  by  political  habits  and  by 
religious  opinions.  In  the  United  States  the 
doctrines  of  Protestantism  are  combined 
with  great  political  liberty  and  a most  demo- 
cratic state  of  society,  and  nowhere  are 
young  women  surrendered  so  early  or  so 
completely  to  their  own  guidance. 

Long  before  an  American  girl  arrives  at 
the  marriageable  age,  her  emancipation  from 
maternal  control  begins:  she  has  scarcely 
ceased  to  be  a child  when  she  already  thinks 
for  herself,  speaks  with  freedom,  and  acts 
on  her  own  impulse.  The  great  scene  of  the 


world  is  constantly  open  to  her  view;  far 
from  seeking  to  conceal  it  from  her,  it  is 
every  day  disclosed  more  completely  and 
she  is  taught  to  survey  it  with  a firm  and 
calm  gaze.  Thus  the  vices  and  dangers  of 
society  are  early  revealed  to  her;  as  she 
sees  them  clearly,  she  views  them  without 
illusion  and  braves  them  without  fear,  for 
she  is  full  of  reliance  on  her  own  strength, 
and  her  confidence  seems  to  be  shared  by 
all  around  her. 

An  American  girl  scarcely  ever  displays 
that  virginal  softness  in  the  midst  of  young 
desires  or  that  innocent  and  ingenuous  grace 
which  usually  attend  the  European  woman  in 
the  transition  from  girlhood  to  youth.  It  is 
rare  that  an  American  woman,  at  any  age, 
displays  childish  timidity  or  ignorance.  Like 
the  young  women  of  Europe  she  seeks  to 
please,  bu t she  knows  precisely  the  cost  of 
pleasing.  If  she  does  not  abandon  herself  to 
evil,  at  least  she  knows  that  it  exists;  and 
she  is  remarkable  rather  for  purity  of  man- 
ners than  for  chastity  of  mind. 

1 nave  been  frequently  surprised  and 
almost  frightened  at  the  singular  address^ 


Alexis  de  "Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  America,  translated  by  Phillips  Bradley  (New  York:  Vintage  Books, 
■Random* House,  1945),  11,  209-211,  65-67.  Copyright  1945  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Inc.  Reprinted  by  permis- 
; sion. 
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On  American  Education 


and  happy  boldness  with  which  young  women 
in  America  contrive  to  manage  their  thoughts 
and  their  language  amid  all  the  difficulties 
of  free  conversation;  a philosopher  would 
have  stumbled  at  every  step  along  the  nar- 
row path  which  they  trod  without  accident 
and  without  effort.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to 
perceive  that  even  amid  the  independence  of 
early  youth  an  American  woman  is  always 
mistress  of  herself;  she  indulges  in  all  per- 
mitted pleasures  without  yielding  herself  up 
to . any  of  them,  and  her  reason  never  allows 
the  reins  of  self-guidance  to  drop,  though  it 
often  seems  to  hold  them  loosely. 

In  France,  where  traditions  of  every  age 
are  still  so  strangely  mingled  in  the  opinions 
and  tastes  of  the  people,  women  commonly 
receive  a reserved,  retired,  and  almost 
conventual  education,  as  they  did  in  aristo- 
cratic times;  and  then  they  are  suddenly 
abandoned  without  a guide  and  without  assist- 
ance in  the  midst  of  all  the  irregularities 
inseparable  from  democratic  society. 

The  Americans  are  more  consistent. 
They  have  found  out  that  in  a democracy  the 
independence  of  individuals  cannot  fail  to  be 
very  great,  youth  prematvire,  tastes  ill- 
restrained,  customs  fleeting,  mblic  opinion 
often  unsettled  and  powerless,  paternal 
authority  weak,  and  marital  authority  con- 
tested. Under  these  circumstances,  believing 
that  they  had  little  chance  of  repressing  in 
woman  the  most  vehement  passions  of  the 
human  heart,  they  held  that  the  surer  way 
was  to  teach  her  the  art  of  combating  those 
passions  for  herself.  As  they  could  not  pre- 
vent her  virtue  from  being  exposed  to  fre- 
quent danger,  they  determined  that  she 
Should  know  how  best  to  defend  it,  and  more 
reliance  was  placed  on  the  free  vigor  of  her 
will  than  on  safeguards  which  have  been 
Shaken  or  overthrown.  Instead,  then,  of  in- 
culcating mistrust  of  herself,  they  constantly 
seek  to  enhance  her  confidence  in  her  own 


Strength  of  character.  As  it  is  neither  pos- 
sible nor  desirable  to  keep  a young  woman 
in  perpetual  and  complete  ignorance,  they 
hasten  to  give  her  a precocious  knowledge 
on  all  subjects.  Far  from  hiding  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  world  from  her,  they  prefer  that 
she  should  see  them  at  once  and  train  her- 
self to  shun  them,  and  they  hold  it  of  more 
, importance  to  protect  her  conduct  than  to  be 
overscrupulous  of  the  innocence  of  her 
. thoughts. 

^Although  tite  Americans  are  a very  reli- 
““"‘“is  people,  they  do  not  rely  on  religion 
v_rone  to  defend  the  virtue  of  woman;  they 
seek  to  arm  her  reason  also.  In  this  respect 
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they  have  followed  the  same  method  as  in 
several  others:  they  first  make  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  cause  individual  independence  to 
control  itself,  and  they  do  not  call  in  the  aid 
of  religion  until  they  have  reached  the  utmost 
limits  of  human  strength. 

I am  aware  that  an  education  of  this  kind 
is  not  without  danger;  I am  sensible  that  it 
tends  to  invigorate  the  judgment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  imagination  and  to  make  cold 
and  virtuous  women  instead  of  affectionate 
wives  and  agreeable  companions  to  man. 
Society  may  be  more  tranquil  and  better 
regulated,  but  domestic  life  has  often  fewer 
charmsTl  These,  however,  are  secondary 
evils,  'wnich  may  be  braved  for  the  sake  of 
higher  interests.  At  the  stage  at  which  we 
are  now  arrived,  the  choice  is  no  longer  left 
to  us;  a democratic  education  is  indispen- 
sable to  protect  women  from  ‘the  dangers 
with  which  democratic  institutions  and  man- 
ners surround  them. 

Whai  was  called  the  People  in  the  most 
democratic  republics  of  antiquity  was  very 
unlike  what  we  designate  by  that  term.  In 
Athens  all  the  citizens  took  part  in  public 
affairs;  but  there  were  only  twenty  thousand 
citizens  to  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants.  All  the  rest  were 
slaves,  and  discharged  the  greater  part  of 
those  duties  which  belong  at  the  present  day 
to  the  lower  or  even  to  the  middle  classers. 
Athens,  then,  with  her  universal  suffrage, 
was,  after  all,  merely  an  aristocratic  re- 
public, in  which  all  the  nobles  had  an  equal 
right  to  the  government. 

The  Struggle  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians  of  Home  must  be  considered  in  the 
same  light:  it  was  simply  an  internal  feud 
between  the  elder  and  younger  branches  of 
the  same  family.  All  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocracy and  all  had  the  aristocratic  spirit. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  moreover,  that, 
among  the  ancients  books  were  always 
scarce  and  dear,  and  that  very  great  diffi- 
culties impeded  their  publication  and  circu- 
lation. These  Circumstances  concentrated 
literary  tastes  and  habits  among  a small 
number  of  men,  who  formed  a small  literary 
aristocracy  out  of  the  choicer  spirits  of  the 
great  political  aristocracy.  Accordingly, 
nothing  goes  to  prove  that  literature  was 
ever  treated  as  a trade  among  the  Greeks 
and  Homans. 

These  communities,  which  were  not  only 
aristocracies,  but  very  polished  and  free 
nations,  of  course  imparted  to  their  literary 
productions  the  special  defects  and  merits 
that  characterize  the  literature  of  aristo- 
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erratic  times.  And  indeed  a very  superficial 
survey  of  the  works  of  ancient  authors  will 
suffice  to  convince  us  that  if  those  writers 
were  sometimes  deficient  in  variety  and 
fertility  in  their  subjects,  or  in  boldness, 
vivacity,  and  power  of  generalization  in  their 
thoughts,  they  always  displayed  exquisite 
care  and  skill  in  their  details.  Nothing  in 
their  works  seems  to  be  done  hastily  or  at 
random;  every  line  is  written  for  the  eye 
of  the  connoisseur  and  is  shaped  after  some 
conception  of  ideal  beauty.  literature 

places  those  fine  qualities  in  which  the 
rs  of  democracies  are  naturally  defi- 
lent  in  bolder  relief  than  that  of  the  an- 
cients; no  literature,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
more  studied  in  democratic  times.  This 
4$udy  is  better  suited  than  any  other  to  corn- 
et the  literary  defects  inherent  in  those 
times;  as  for  their  natural  literary  qualities, 
these  will  spring  up  of  their  own  accord 
without  its  being  necessary  to  learn  to  ac- 
quire theiru^ 

It  is  important  that  this  point  should  be 
clearly  understood.  A particular  study  may 
be  useful  to  the  literature  of  a people 
without  being  appropriate  to  its  social  and 
political  wants.  If  men  were  to  persist  in 
teaching  nothing  but  the  literature  of  the 
dead  languages,  in  a community  where  every- 
one is'  habitually  led  to  make  vehement 
exertions  to  augment  or  to  maintain  his 
fortune,  the  result  would  be  a very  polished, 
but  a very  dangerous  set  of  citizens,  For  as 
their  social  and  political  condition  would  give 
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them  every  day  a sense  of  wants,  which  their 
education  would  never  touch  them  to  supply, 
they  would  perturb  the  state,  in  the  name  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  instead  of  enriching 
it  by  their  productive  industry. 

(Tt  is  evident  that  in  democratic  communi- 
tie£~ihe  interest  of  individuals  as  well  as 
the  security  of  the  commonwealth  demands 
*hat  the  education  of  the  greater  number 
should  be  scientific,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial rather  than  literaryl  Greek  and  Lr.lin 
should  not  be  taught  in  au  the  schools;  but 
it  is  important  that  those  who,  by  their 
natural  disposition  or  their  fortune,  are  des- 
tined to  cultivate  letters  or  prepared  to 
relish  them  should  find  schools  where  a 
complete  knowledge  of  ancient  literature 
may  be  acquired  and  where  the  true  scholar 
may  be  formed.  A few  excellent  universities 
would  do  more  towards  the  attainment  of 
this  object  than  a multitude  of  bad  grammar- 
schools,  where  superfluous  matters,  badly 
learned,  stand  in  the  way  of  sound  instruc- 
tion in  necessary  studies. 

All  who  aspire  to  literary  excellence  in 
democratic  nations  ought  frequently  to  re- 
fresh themselves  at  the  springs  of  ancient 
literature;  there  is  no  more  wholesome  med- 
icine for  the  mind.  Not  that  I hold  the  literary 
productions  of  the  ancients  to  be  irreproach- 
able, but  I think  that  they  have  some  special 
merits,  admirably  calculated  to  counterbal- 
ance our  peculiar  defects.  They  are  a prop 
on  the  side  on  which  we  are  in  most  danger 
of  falling. 
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^icin/srLsttSL^hSfi;:  ?LGse^tr~  ^ *******  - 

only  with  the  professional  departments  th  ^ °^'m*  TheY  correspond 

before  they  enter  them,  receive  an  educate our. coJJeSes • The  students  here, 
or  two  of  the  hundred  ly^Jl  of th? n T ln  thf  classi^,  at  some  one 
at  our  colleges ; and  if^therriatics  Snd^^na^0  • Snperior  to  that  acquired 
to  that  in  most  of  the  latter."  P 7 X science,  one  that  is  equal 

^t  you 

education  provided  for  the  p-reat  naf  0 sketch  of  the  means  of 

In  this  respect,  Erussia  is^ene  of  the^st  SnlSSenld^aSonsT^ope f. ! ! . 


1. 


the^nited^f-3?11001  s£steiils  and  the  universities  of  Germany  t 

tress  srssSSr 
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Educat  on  in  Prussia  and  the  United  States, 
-r-  Des  criptions  and  Contra'S ts 


«^^y?2Wl?.DWl8ht  <1797-1832>.  one  of  the  first  American  students  registered  at  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Berlin,  was  the  eighth  son  of  Yale  University  President  Timothy  Dwight  Sr  After 
,2®  rt^rn  to.Amerlca  ln  1827,  he  and  his  brother,  Sereno  Edward  Dwight,  operated’a  German 
School?^  StUm  at  New  Haven  after  the  pattern  of  the  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  RoSid  Hill' 

His  account  of  German  education  is  highly  laudatory  and  analytical,  and  his  detailed  de 
Tfal  a s°ehistica«°"  not  easily  discernible  in  other  American  tr^vefe rf of  his 
1 Vf!la.t  1S  n?ore  important  is  his  comparative  analysis  of  European  education  on  the 
fn-fn  °5-  rel^°n*  The  tabTe  of  contents  in  his  Travels  in  the  North  of  Germany  contains  the 
inscription  "Comparative  Education  of  the  People  in  Protestant  and  Catholic  Countries  ” 

SDerif  cSifPPiartnt11h  -Ul*e  firSt  recorded  reference  by  an  American  to  the  analysis  of  education 
specifically  in  both  international  and  comparative  terms.  Therefore,  Dwight  can  perhaps  be 

formally"  recognized  as  the  first  self-identified  American  "comparative”  educator  of  the 


f 


Universities 

The  university  of  Berlin,  until  within  a 
few  years,  was  merely  a medical  school. 

In  1810,  the  three  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
and  philosophy,  were  added  to  it,  and  the’ 
university  was  thus  formed.  It  takes  the  lead, 

J$  \ \() 

S^nry  Edwin  Dwight,  Travels  in  the  North  of  Germany , 
If.  Carvill,  1829),  pp,  174-192,  243-254. 


this  year,  of  all  the  German  universities, 
in  the  number  of  students,  and  also  id  the 
number  of  lectures  that  are  delivered.  It 
is  now’  patronised  more  than  any  other  in 
Germany,  not  excepting  that  of  Vienna;  as 
the  Austrian  government,  of  late  /ears,  has 
been  very  unwilling  to  allow  that  freedom 
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t*o  discussion>  which  is  indispensable 

Prosperity  of  an  university  That 
government,  does  not  allow  but  one  course 
of  statistics,  viz.  of  Austria,  to  be  given  !n 
Sf  ^titution,  from  the  fear  SiS  even 

enter®  SeISmm!fiUnV  S°me  suspici°^  might 
®"„e*  ,the  minds  of  the  youth,  that  other 

be  alscfb, ’Jtt  ^ are  raorepr°sperous,  may 
e also  better  governed.  A law  has  recentlv 

( *^n  e*?actec*>  dated  Vienna  January  26  1826 

£?de  Berlinische  NacHriCUen,  oi VebAfary 

schools  of"*"6  yea^-)  that  in  4116  Austrian 
cnoois  of  instruction,  no  foreigner  ^hn 

‘ jjf. ,pa®sed  the  age  of  ten  years,  shall  be 
eceived;  and  that  cases  of  admission,  under 

illiberal  Shall.n?t  frequently  occur.  This  law, 

who-ce  it^  1 IS’  *S  WOrthy  of  4116  source 
nriVl  Proceeded,  and  must  excite  sur- 

L'hf  eV®°  at  Rome»  where,  as  at  all  the 
reived  1oerfhitieS  °f  Raly’  foreigners  are 
It  dmhL  Same  footine  as  the  natives. 

Mettermch  ’ fr°m  the  fears  which 

Will  be  int  6"tertaias>  ^at  political  light 
' the  vouth  2 ? Cd  fr°m  abroad>  to  dazzle 
Tt  wT,  a^CUSt°med  only  to  Austrian 
” V~ess-  rt  will,  for  ever,  prevent  the  in 

to  ellf enDa;  fr°m  riSing  numerically 

as  frnm  1 r10n  lt  would  otherwise  attain 

in  eve^  uen  UrUl  one'half  °f  the  students 
exception  *verSlpr  of  Germany,  with  this 

or  grand  dllh  • I®*  °f  toe  kinedom, 

ThI  **chym  in  which  it  is  situated, 

he  remarks  made  in  my  description  of 
the  university  of  Gbttingen,  are  most  of  them 

amded  into  four  departments.  In  theolo°-v 

whrf  h V®  Seven  Professors  and  four  teachefl’ 
who  deliver  twenty-eight  courses  of  lectures’ 
to  the  faculty  of  law,  there  are  nine  professors 
nd  five  teachers,  _who  deliver  thirty-two 
ment  ^e  lectures-  the  medical  denarii 
“ten  ^lreuare  tWenty~one  Professors  and 
courses  0^1^  Wh°  deliver  sixty-nine 

surgerv  °n  eVery  branch  of 

surgery,  anatomy,  materia  medic  ohvsinl 

2,  PtaOUce-  In  PM?Xhy 

t^en  are  thirty-five  professors  and  four- 

ctttseseao?Te^  Wh°  d6liVer  ninety- three 
courses  of  lectures  on  almost  every  sub 

ject,  included  from  the  arts  of  singing  and 

rading  to  mathematics  and  Chaldaicf  You 

Si  thrS  ®ee  .ttat  are  between  two 

and  three  hundred  courses  of  lectures  de- 
livered in  this  university.  Each  course  here 
occupies  four  and  a half  months.  In  most 
f v*e  c°urses,  lectures  are  delivered  four 
five,  and  six  times  in  a week;  in  a few  of 

tt6”?’  tnCS  and  *Wice-  You  wil1  Perceive 
oy  looking  at  the  Index  Lectionum,  thl’t 


there  are  few  subjects  which  hold  a prominel 

cusTio'n  Uterary’  or  Professional  di4 

elabort;  are  n0t  here  treated  in  4 

elaborate  manner.  \ 

grfat  superiority  of  German  unil 
ersities  to  those  of  our  country  and  ii 

IZ  ’ *°  a11  0thers>  except  that  of  Paris 
lajIIltS  016  admirable  subdivision  oi 

tam  in  > ?XiStS  there‘  ThiS  is  as  irtlPor-\ 

tant  in  mental  as  in  physical  effort,  and  will  I 

always  ensure  equal  success.  One  mi  to" 

mtrea  iUu.Stration>  can  not  make  ' 

more  than  five  or  six  buttons  daily,  but  ten 

men  can  make  a thousand,  by  dividing  and 
thus  simplifying  their  labour.  A proffssor 

£ r01'  i‘rrs ■ ls  °°»* 

truct  in  several  languages,  and  write  lec- 
tures  upon  the  literature  of  as  many  nations 
will  never  advance  very  far  in  either  and 
.‘“.y  ■»»«  be  « mere  compfuS 
der^'  t Zh°  have  preceded  him  in  the  same 
S^u8',?’1*’  When  an  iodlvidual  devotes 
*h<i  r<  *'US  t0  a sinSle  language,  or  as 
the  German  professors  often  do,  to  two’  or 

literal  m°St  distin&uished  works  of  its 

arrive  If’  h®  mUSt’  moderate  powers' 

arrive  at  a degree  of  excellence,  which  men 

of  genius  can  not  attain,  where  they  waste 
U«.r  strength  on  the  literature  of  &r"«  or 
four  countries.  It  is  an  effect  of  this  sub- 

works°I  Ii  mental  effort»  that  we  find  such 
works  as  those  of  Heyne,  Wolf,  and  Hermann 

cjassicai  learning;  and  to  the  want  of  it 
that,  until  within  a few  years,  we  have  had 
no  writer  in  oriental  literatur^,  or  in  iat  of 

moiw*and  Rome’  who  would  sustain  a 
moderate  reputation  in  this  country.  When 
I left  the  United  States,  there  were  in 

i?thertee  ^ f°Ur  professors  to  instruct 
the  literature  and  languages  of  all  nations 

ancient  and  modern,  and  in  Yale  there  was 

Sind  To  SUCh  a field  is  tOQ  wide  for  a°y  one 

mind  to  grasp  it.  You  may  advance  some 
distance  on  many  beaten  tracks,  but  you  will 
never  make  any  discoveries,  unless  you  con 
fine  yourself  to  one  or  two.  youcon- 

}rou  * not 'understand  me  as  saying 
that  a professor  of  Hebrew  should  not  be  so 
familiar  with  Arabic,  Syriac  Latfn  ^ 
Greek,  and  with  the  modern  languages  a^  to 
read  them  with  facility.  This  Spins’ 

If  Sh  lfH  KWlU  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew,  or  avail  himself  of  the  dif! 
covenes  of  others,  and  this  the  Germaf  PrL 
fessors  do  universally,  it  is  rare  to^ind  lll 
who  cannot  translate  from  six  to  seventeen 
anguages,  and  they  can  often  speak  three  or 
four;  but  they  devote  most  of  their  strength  § 
to  one,  or  oven  to  a few  wortS  of ! I 
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language.  By  this  divi  .iun  of  labour,  they 
have  introduced  in  these  institutions  a more 
thorough  course  of  exegetical  instruction 
than  has  ever  existed  elsewhere.  With  us,  if 
a student  can  give  a grammatical  translation 
of  a few  of  the  authors  of  classical  literature, 
he  is  pronounced  a fine  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar,  and  he  leaves  the  university  in  the 
blaze  of  a Salutatory  or  Valedictory. 

Exegesis,  so  far  as  I am  acquainted 
with  our  literary  institutions,  and  1 have 
friends  connected  with  many  of  them,  has 
scarcely  become  a part  of  classical  instruc- 
tion. Here  they  learn  the  construction  of  the 
ancient  languages  much  more  minutely  than 
with  us;  so  much  so,  that  all  the  rules  and 
exceptions  of  the  syntax  must  be  understood 
by  the  student.  When  he  is  familiar  with  these, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  language,  as  imperfectly 
to  qualify  him  for  commencing  the  study  of 
its  authors.  Much  more  remains  to  be  done 
before  he  can  pursue  an  exegetical  course  to 
advantage.  He  must  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  geography,  the  antiquities, 
the  physical  character  of  the  country  whose 
literature  he  is  perusing,  before  he  enters 
upon  this  mode  of  studying.  In  pursuing  it 
as  an  exeget,  he  must  study,  most  intimately; 
the  character  of  the  people,  as  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  physical  beings;  be  able  to 
trace  every  custom  and  every  image  to  its 
source;  become  acquainted  with  their  myth- 
ology and  philosophy;  ascertain  whether  their 
opinions  on  these  subjects  were  introduced 
by  their  intercourse  with  surrounding  na- 
tions, or  had  their  origin  in  their  own  peculiar 
character;  make  himself  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  their  history,  laws,  state  of  society, 
social  intercourse,  mode  of  life,  their  pe- 
culiar rites  and  ceremonies;  examine  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  author  wrote 
his  work,  and  of  the  nation  at  the  time  it 
was  written;  in  one  word,  discover  every 
thing  connected  with  them  as  moral,  intel- 
lectual, political,  religious,  social,  and  phys- 
ical beings;  so  that  he  may,  in  the  fullest 
manner,  overcome  all  those  difficulties  which 
distance,  time,  and  place,  have  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  reader.  It  is  from  the  pursuit 
of  this  course,  that  so  many  of  these  pro- 
fessors appear,  in  their  studies  and  lecture- 
rooms,  to  live  more  in  past  ages  than  in 
the  present  century,  and  to  be  more  familiar 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  antiquity 
than  Wj?*h  those  of  Germany.  It  is  thus  that 
they  l4^rn  to  feel  the  true  spirit  of  David, 
of  Isaiah,  iSschylus,  Euripides,  Dante,  or 
Calderon,  'with  almost  the  same  force  as 


the  contemporaries  of  those  poets.  Such  a 
professor  becomes,  in  fact,  a lamp  to  guide 
the  student  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity. 

It  is  not  in  ancient  languages  only,  that 
they  pursue  this  course  of  exegetical  instruc- 
tion. The  remarks  just  made  above,  are  as 
applicable  to  their  lectures  on  modern 
literature,  as  to  that  of  Greece  and  Home. 
In  fact,  no  other  course  of  study  is  con- 
sidered of  any  avail,  and  any  other  mode  of 
lecturing  would  be  the  means  of  rendering 
every  seat  of  the  lecture-room  vacant.  This 
exegetical  mode  of  study  has  been  pursued 
with  far  more  ardour,  during  the  last  seventy 
years,  than  before.  Michaelis,  in  oriental 
literature;  Heyne  and  Ernesti,  in  the  ancient 
languages,  created  an  interest  in  exegesis, 
previously  unknown  in  this  country.  They 
have  been  succeeded  by  hundreds,  perhaps 
it  should  be  said  by  thousands,  who  have 
applied  this  .mode  of  studying  to  the  litera- 
ture of  almost  every  language,  from  China 
to  the  ultima  Thule.  The  number  of  distin- 
guished exegets,  is  much  greater  now  than 
at  any  previous  period.  This  remark  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  Orientalists 
and  Grecians  of  this  country;  for  th^se  are 
the  names  which  they  receive  when  they 
arrive  at  eminenc  j,  being  called  no  longer 


Germans. 

The  same  subdivision  of  labour  exists  in 
almost  every  other  department  of  instruc- 
tion, as  most  of  the  universities  possess 
cabinets  and  apparatus  sufficiently  extensive, 
to  illustrate  every  branch  of  science.  Though 
foreign  languages  and  literature  are  pur- 


n.  interest  unknown  since  the 
equal  ardour  is  manifested 
medicine,  and  in  many  of 
physical  science.  In  con- 
.j.s  the  German  students  ac- 
igh  education  in  all  the  most 
ches  of  knowledge.  The  dis- 
them  and  our  own  students  is 
y great.  The  former,  when  they 
enter  the  universities  are  much  batter  ac- 
quainted with  the  classical  literature,  than 
ours  when  they  are  graduated,  and  many  of 
them  are  superior  to  many  of  our  professors. 
This  must  continue  to  be  the  fact,  so  long 
as  our  literary  professors  are  compelled  to 
trace  the  immense  field  of  classic  or  modern 


sued  here  wit 
reformation, 
in  the  study 
the  branches 
sequence  of 
quire  a thor 
important  bv 
tance  betwee 
of  course  ve 


literature,  and  it  may  be  added,  so  long  as 
our  universities  continue  on  their  present 


footing. 

'With  us,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  the  pro- 
fessors are  chosen  for  life,  but  here  the  re-i 
semblance  ceases.  In  the  United  States  we 
give  them  a sufficient  salary,  to  enable  them 
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to  live  pleasantly;  and  when  once  chosen 
,Hey  5>eallZe  that  tiieir  fortune  is  made,  that 
they  have  reached  the  ultimatum  of  ascent. 
Here  they  receive  only  half  a subsistence 
for  themselves  and  families;  and  whether 
they  acquire  the  other  half  or  not,  depends 
entirely  upon  their  own  efforts.  They  per- 
fectly understand,  that  nothing  but  a repu- 
ation  for  talents  and  attainments  will  fill 
their  lecture  rooms,  and  that  to  acquire 
this  fame,  the  most  indefatigable  application 
and  industry  are  necessary.  Every  depart- 
ment has  its  four  or  six  professors  and 
' teachers,  who  deliver  lectures  on  subjects 
so  nearly  similar,  that  a constant  rivalry 
is  produced.  For  example,  to  a student 
pursuing  Greek  literature,  it ’is  of  very  Uttle 
importance  whether  he  reads  Sophocles  or 
'suiripedes,  but  it  is  very  necessary  that 
the  professor  whose  lectures,  he  attends 
should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
author  he  attempts  to  explain.  These  gentle- 
men perfectly  understand,  as  wen  as  the 
s ge  and  steamboat  proprietors  of  our 

wlll^h7’  a***  * *£'  0167  are  neSligentj  they 
will  be  deserted.  This  is  not  a little  in- 

creased  by  the  division  into  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  professors  and  teachers.  The 
latter  class  who  are  paid  nothing  by  the 
government,  but  are  only  permitted  to  de- 
liver lectures,  receive  a Frederick  d’or 
. from  each  of  the  pupils,  and  are  almost 
universally  stimulated  by  necessity.  B»- 
® 1^eSil.this  11167  feel  a11  tbe  ardour  of  youth 
and  the  consequent  longing  for  reputation! 

To  acquire  subsistence  and  fame,  they  make 
unwearied  exertions.  Before  them  they  see 
the  extraordinary  professors,  whose  title  in 
the  eyes  of  the  students,  gives  them  a prior 
claim;  and  to  overtake  them  in  the  race 
they  strain  every  nerve.  The  extraordinary 
professors  see  below  them  a number  of 
young  men,  putting  forth  all  their  energy 
while  above  them  they  behold  the  ordinary 

nni°nffSS*°rS  Wh°  haVe  reached  the  highest 
f. 31111  °f  ascent.  This  class  are  placed  under 

the  influence  of  two  most  powerful  stimulants 

the  fear  of  being  overtaken  by  the  teachers’ 
and  the  desire  of  surpassing  the  ordinary 
professors.  The  ordinary  professors  see 
below  them  two  classes,  at  different  dis- 
tances, rapidly  rising  towards  them,  often 
almost  treading  upon  their  heels,  and  not 
U]!lf;i6c*uently  taking  the  lead  in  the  number 
cu  their  auditors,  as  well  as  in  reputation. 
Under  such  a stimulus,  they  very  rarely 
fall  asleep,  or  relax  their  efforts,  until  age 
or  debility  arrives.  . 

This  continued  strife  has  the  happiest  ef- 


fec.\  on  the  literature  of  this  country,  and 
in  this  respect,  the  German  universities  are 
better  organised  than  any  others  in  Europe 
It  is  folly  to  suppose,  that  the  mere  in-' 
fluence  of  principle  will  induce  most  pro- 
fessors who  do  not  feel  great  enthusiasm 
in  their  departments,  to  make  the  neces- 
saf7  efforts  to  arrive  at  excellence.  Thev 
will  often  find  bad  weather  in  winter  and 
real  or  imaginary  debility  the  rest  of  the 
year,  an  excuse  for  relaxation  or  indolence. 

American  professors  are  usually  station- 
ary  from  forty-five  to  fifty  years  of  age 
until  their  decease;  or,  to  indulge  the  utmost 
cnarity,  they  advance  very  little  after  that 
period;  here,  they  are  continually  acquiring 
fame  by  new  attainments,  and  they  are 
rarely  unoccupied,  even  at  seventy. 

ln.  ^ke  United  States,  the  professors 
U^aily-  write  but  one  course  of  lectures 
which  is  delivered  from  year  to  year,  until 
it  lose'  with  even  themselves  half  its  in- 

r"SV  fr01?  its  monotony;  here,  there  are 
very  few  who  do  not  deliver  two,  three  and 
even  four  courses  on  different  branches  of 
their  profession  at  the  same  time,  which 
occupy  them  as  many  hours  during  three 
our,  and  even  five  days  of  the  week.  With 
us,  a professor  is  usually  chosen  at  a 
verjr  early  period  of  life,  and  long  before 
his  attainment  have  qualified  him  for  his 
station,  with  the  hope  that  his  talents  and 
industry  will  justify  the  appointment.  If  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  they  are  chosen  at  a 

^erenfadtnailCea  ,ag6’  11167  are  selected  from 
one  of  the  professions  in  which  they  have 

fbefn,  ®6  long  occupied,  that  they  have  had 
bu.  little  time  to  devote  to  any  thing  but 

tn!ePof  thCa,  Part  °f  it*  This  is  Particularly 
true  of  theology  and  medicine,  and  is  almost 

equally  so  in  the  department  of  law.  Though 
they  make  very  good  clergymen,  lawyers 
and  physicians,  very  few  of  them,  however 
distinguished  are  their  talents,  make  able 
professors.  man  designed  for  such  a sta- 
tion,  like  an  officer  in  the  array,  should  be 
educated  for  his  profession,  and  should  go 
through  all  the  gradations  of  ascent  until 
he  arrives  at  the  highest  chair  of  instruc- 
tion It  is  almost  as  unsafe  to  choosTa 
professor  of  theology,  of  law,  or  of  medicine? 
because  the  (person  chosen  was  a good 

^eaCh6r’  lawyer>  or  Physician,  as  it  would 
be  to  elevate  a common  soldier  to  the  rank 
of  general  because  he  performed  his  drm  . 
with  great  precision.  The  one  requires  as 
1?Pg  a course  of  study  and  of  diligent  ap-  r 
plication  as  the  other.  Happily  for  Germanv  1 
a very  different  course  is  pursued  here  Be-  I 
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fore  an  individual  can  reach  the  humble 
.station  of  teacher,  he  muit  exhibit  fine 
Talents,  and  an  amount  of  learning  which 
tfew  of  our  professors  possess.  In  this  station 
Tie  remains  a long  time,  and  years  must  roll 
away,  unless  his  attainments  are  very  un- 
common, before  he  is  raised  to  the  extra- 
ordinary chair.  Previous  to  this  elevation, 
he  passes  six,  eight,  ten,  and  sometimes 
fifteen  years,  in  the  most  diligent  research, 
relying  entirely  upon  his  own  efforts  for 
success. 

When  a professor  at  length  takes  the  first 
ascending  step,  he  is  not  considered  qualified 
to  receive  the  compensation  or  title  of  an 
ordinary  professor.  Here  he  remains  many 
years  dependant  upon  the  three  or  four  hun- 
dred dollars  that  he  receives  from  govern- 
ment,  and  on  the  fees  of  his . lectures  for 
subsistence,  until  he  shows  the  same  decided 
superiority  over  his  brethren  of  the  same 
class,  that  he  did  when,  as  a teacher,  he 
was  called  to  the  extraordinary  chair.  Even 
this  is  not  enough.  The  German  universities 
are  all  rival  institutions,  and  the  custom  is 
universal,  of  appointing  those  who  fill  the 
prominent  places  in  any  one  of  them,  to  a 
similar  place  in  another.  To  induce  them  to 
leave  the  chairs  which  they  occupy,  Jarge 
pecuniary  offers  are  made,  and  to’  these 
are  not  unfrequently  added  titles  and  decora- 
tions. The  government  of  the  university  are 
thus  under  the  necessity  of  retaining  them 
by  similar  offers,  or  of  seeing  many  of  the 
students  following  the  professor  to  a neigh- 
bouring institution.  Learning  and  talent  are 
thus  thrown  into  the  market,  and  become  as 
much  an  article  of  commerce  as  any  branch 
of  manufactures.  They  are  usually  struck  off 
to  the  highest  bidder,  unless  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  the  library,  as  at  Gottingen; 
or  of  ti  e hospitals,  as  at  Berlin,  should’ 
induce  ti.  ? individual  to  make  a pecuniary 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  facilities 
which  his  actual  situation  affords  for  arriving 
at  eminence. 

In  consequence  of  this  prevailing  custom, 
an  extraordinary  professor  is  far  from  being 
certain  of  advancement  to  an  ordinary  chair, 
although  he  may  have  arrived  at  the  first 
rank  among  his  rivals  in  the  university  where 
he  resides.  If  the  fame  of  some  other  in  a 
distant  institution  should  surpass  his  own, 
be  may  have  the  mortification  of  seeing 
the  vacancy  filled  by  a stranger.  The  con- 
sciousness of  this  danger  is  a new  motive 
active,  and  the  thorough 
he  makes,  accordingly 
he  has  at  length  arrived 


to  him  to  be  ever 
preparation^  which 
enables  him,  when 


' a*  ne  plus  ultra  of  ascent,  to  appear  in 
every  respect  fitted  for  his  station.  Here  he 
is  stU!  under  the  influence  of  the  motives 
which  have  been  already  referred  to,  which 
tend  to  keep  him  constantly  active.  But  with 
even  these  habits  of  application  he  might  at 
times,  be  persuaded  to  relax  his  efforts 
Many  of  these  gentlemen  by  the  time  they 
have  reached  the  ordinary  professorship 
have  acquired  such  fortunes  or  reputation  as 
might  induce  them  to  cease  from  exertion 
and  to  live  upon  their  past  fame,  like  “a 
sword  in  its  scabbard  rusting  ingloriously 
away,”  were  not  new  motives  still-  to  be 
presented  to  their  minds.  These  are  the  titles 
and  ribbons  v/hich  are  conferred  by  the  mon- 
archs  on  those  ordinary  professors,  who  in 
that  station  acquire  great  distinction.  As  soon 
as  a.  man  here  has  acquired  fortune  he 
covets  titles,  for  literary  reputation  is  not 
syificisnt  to  satisfy  the  boundless  love  of 
distinction.  The  desire  of  having  a Von  pre- 
fixed to  his  name,  the  hope  of  receiving  the 
order  of  the  black  eagle  of  Prussia,  of  the 
white  falcon  of  Weimar,  of  the  great  cross 
of  the  order  of  merit  of  Bavaria,  &c.,  wnich 
from  time  to  time  are  conferred  on  the 
literati  of  this  country,  induces  him  to  con- 
tinued exertions.  The  presentation  of  one  of 
these  increases  his  wish  for  more,  until  he 
becomes  as  desirous  of  them  as  an  Italian 
vetturino  is  of  his  buono  rnano.  With  this 
system  of  advancement,  bestowing  its  rewards 
exclusively  according  to  the  talents  and  in- 
dustry of  the  individual,  you  will  easily  per- 
CGive  that  to  be  a professor  in  Germany  re- 
quires an  amount  of  learning  and  a course  of 
preparation  to  which  in  the  United  States  we 
are  strangers. 

Many  of  the  preceding  remarks  are  made 
widi  feelings  of  deep  regret,  and  not  in  the 
spirit  of  censure.  I am  perfectly  aware  of 
the  great  difficulties  that  are  thrown  in  the 
way  of  attainments  in  a country  like  our  own- 
1 am  equally  aware  that  the  means  of  procur- 
ing an  education  in  some  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, particularly  in  exegetical  theology, 
have  hot  extensively  existed  till  within  a few 
years.  Most  of  these  difficulties  can  be  hence- 
forth overcome,  with  the  aid  of  German  ar- 
dour and  German  industry.  This  is  the  vinegar 
that  will  soften  the  intellectual  mountains 
which  the  student  is  compelled  to  climb.  With 
these  no  Alpine  heights  need  discourage  him 
nor  induce  him  to  retire  and  leave  the  glori- 
ous country  which  lies  beyond,  unexplored  and 
unconquered.  With  this  he  will  surmoujtt 
every  eminence,  and  though  Alps  on  Alps 
arise,  he  will  continually  advance,  until  stand- 
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ing  on  an  intellectual  Mount  Blanc,  the  pros- 
pect of  another  clime  and  a distant  age  rises 
to  his  view,  to  reward  him  for  his  exertions. 

The  time  I hope  will  soon  arrive,  when 
the  faculties  for  acquiring  knowledge  will 
be  within  the  reach  of  every  individual.  A 
theological  professor  who  is  not  well  versed 
in  exegetical  literature,  does  not  exist  this 
side  of  the  Rhine,  and  few  clergymen  can  be 
found  in  this  part  of  Germany,  who  are  not 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
language  and  its  literature.  It  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  demand,  that  our  professors 
should  be  as  profound  scholars  as  those  of 
this  country:  this  at  present  is  impossible. 
We  have  no  libraries  by  means  of  whici.  they 
can  arrive  at  the  same  degree  of  excellence. 
With  the  exception  of  that  of  Cambridge,  I 
have  not  seen  one  that  contains,  independently 
of  its  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  authors,  one 
work  in  twenty  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
eye  of  a German  librarian,  and  which  can 
easily  be  found  in  the  large  libraries  of  this 
country.  With  such  a.  poverty  of  materials, 
how  can  it  be  expected  that  we  should  arrive 
even  at  moderate  reputation  in  literature  and 
science?  But  although  the  historian,  the  pro- 
fessors in  modern  literature,  and  especially 
the  authors  who  write  on  subjects  from  the 
beaten  track,  can  procure  but  few  of  the  books 
tv  uich  they  are  referred  in  examining  the 
subjects  on  which  they  write;  those  who  fill 
the  chairs  of  classical  literature  and  of  theol- 
ogy, will  soon  be  able  to  procure  such  as  are 
necessary  to  become  thorough  exegets  in  their 
departments.  Even,  where  these  do  not  exist, 
it  is  delightful  to  reflect,  that  our  commerce 
with  Europe  is  now  so  extended,  as  to  enable 
them  at  any  time  to  procure  them.  Neither 
our  literary  men  nor  our  clergymen,  are  in 
such  indigent  circumstances,  as  to  prevent 
their  availing  themselves  of  the  chef - 
d’oeuvres  in  foreign  literature  in  their  de- 
partments. A little  of  HannibaVs  vinegar  will 
enable  them  hereafter  to  surmount  every 
obstacle. 

No  one  can  lament  more  than  myself  the 
poverty  of  our  libraries.  I should  look  upon 
the  individual  who  would  establish  such  a 
library  in  the  United  States,  as  that  of 
Gottingen,  as  the  greatest  benefactor  to  my 
country,  who  has  lived  since  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington. A residence  near  such  a library  as 
that  just  mentioned,  near  those  of  Berlin,  of 
Dresden,  or  of  la  Biblioth&que  duRoi  at  Paris, 
is  almost  enough,  independently  of  family  at- 
tachments, to  reconcile  a student  to  leave  his 
country,  and  to  reside  in  a foreign  land.  How 
long  shall  we  wait  before  a small  part  of  the 


literary  treasures  of  the  Continent  are  landed 
on  our  shores?  When  will  our  libraries  be- 
come objects  of  interest  to  the  eye  of  the 
foreigner?  Our  country  is  overflowing  with 
wealth,  and  her  physical  and  moral  resources 
excite  the  astonishment  of  foreign  nations. 
The  time  has  gone  by,  for  us  to  chaunt  the  old 
hackneyed  song,  ffWe  must  level  our  forests 
before  we  strike  the  lyre.’'  The  UnitedStates 
are  at  least  twice  as  rich  as  Prussia,  and  are 
increasing  in  wealth  with  five  times  the  rapid- 
ity. We  have  as  yet  very  limited  means  of 
acquiring  literary  reputation,  and  not  one  uni- 
versity, in  the  German  sense  of  the  word. 
Prussia,  with  an  equal  population,  has  six 
national  universities,  each  of  which,  Greifs- 
wald  excepted,  has  from  two  to  four  times  as 
many  instructors  as  Cambridge;  and  that  of 
Berlin,  has  greater  literary  resources  than 
all  the  collegiate  and  university  libraries  and 
cabinets  of  the  United  States  can  afford. 

When  I speak  of  the  universities  of 
Germany,  you  must  not  understand  me  speak- 
ing of  institutions  which  are  the  same  with 
our  own.  They  correspond  only  with  the  pro- 
fessional departments  in  our  colleges.  The 
students  here,  before  they  enter  them,  re- 
ceive an  education  in  the  classics,  at  some  one 
or  two  of  the  hundred  gymnasia  of  the  country, 
much  superior  to  that  acquired  at  our  col- 
leges; and  in  mathematics  and  physical  sci- 
ence, one  that  is  equal  to  that  in  most  of  the 
latter.  To  form  a correct  comparison,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  deduct  all  the  academical  stu- 
dents. I have  now  before  me  a list  of  all  the 
students  in  the  Prussian  universities  in  1825. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  these  are  pursuing 
theology,  law,  and  medicine.  The  remainder 
are  studying  some  one  or  more  of  the  fifty  or 
sixty  branches  of  the  philosophical  depart- 
ment, many  of  them  with  the  intention  of  de- 
voting themselves  to  science  or  belles- 
lettres,  while  others  hope  to  obtain  places 
under  government,  or  to  iead  a life  of  ease  on 
their  estates.  In  these  six  universitiss  there 
were  the  last  year,  4816  students.1  In  the 
medical  schools  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
New- York,  Boston,  New- Haven,  Lexington, 
and  Dartmouth,  the  only  ones  which  deserve 
to  be  named,  there  were  never  more  than  1300 
students  at  a time,  probably  not  more  than 
1100.  The  theological  schools  of  Andover, 
Cambridge,  New- Haven,  Princeton,  Auburn, 
New- York,  and  Virginia,  they  have  never had^ 


*In  the  winter  of  ^28,  there  were  in  the  Prus«S: 
sian  universities,  fk  j thousand  eight  hundred  awAx 
ninety  students.  Vid.  Foreign  Review,  No.  2d,  page 
266. 
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at  any  one  time  four  hundred  students.  There 
are  not  one  hundred  young  men  studying  law 
at  all  the  colleges  and  universities  of  our 
country.2  The  number  of  graduates  who  are 
pursuing  science  and  literature  at  these  in- 
stitutions, with  the  intention  of  devoting  their 
lives  to  these  pursuits,  has  never  been  fifty. 
Taking  the  largest  of  these  estimates,  we  have 
in  Prussia  the  number  of  students  amounting 
to  4816;  in  the  United  States,  to  1850.  It  should 
be  recollected,  however,  that  three-fourths  of 
our  students  are  the  sons  of  our  farmers, 
while  not  one  in  fifty  is  here  the  son  of  a peas- 
ant. From  this  you  will  be  enabled  to  form  a . 
comparative  estimate  respecting  the  liberal 
education  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in 
this  country,  and  in  the  United  States. 

Happily  for  the  literature  of  Prussia,  as  it 
must  be  admitted,  this  country  is  not  a con- 
federate republic,  and  it  has  but  two  prominent 
sects.  There  isy  accordingly,  no  necessity  for 
establishing  a university  in  every  department 
of  the  kingdom  for  as  many  different  sects  as 
there  are  departments.  The  money  devoted  to 
the  support  of  these  institutions,  is  not  as  with 
us,  drawn  off  in  forty  or  fifty  channels,  (for 
in  the  United  States  almost  every  state  has  pne 
or  two,  and  some  of  them  three  and  four  col- 
leges,) each  Bf  which  is  soon  dried  up.  Flowing 
as  it  doeskin  a small  number  only,  they  make 
the  wilderness  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
The  clamour  of  this  or  that  province,  this  or 
that  town,  that  the  government  is  spending  the 
peopled  money,  that  the  university  is  not 
properly  situated,  and  their  consequent  re- 
fusal tore-elect  those  who  were  instrumental 
in  making  such  appropriations,  are  here  un- 
known. The  money  thus  appropriated  is  not, 
as  with  us,  applied  principally  to  buildings, 
to  the  mere  outside  of  literature  in  the  form 
of  brick,  stone,  and  mortar;  but  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  increase  of  libraries,  cabinets 
and  apparatus. 

In  the  universities  of  this  country,  no 
buildings  are  erected,  but  those,  which  are 
necessary  to  contain  the  ?nateriel  of  liter- 
ature. The  lectures  in  most  of  the  univer- 
sities are  delivered  in  the  houses  of  the  pro- 
fessors. In  Berlin,  it  is  true,  they  are  held  in 
the  university  edifice,  but  it  is  in  the  same 
building  where  the  cabinets  of  natural  history, 
anatomy,  &c.  are  assembled.  In  Leipzig  and 
Halle  a few  of  the  lectures  are  delivered'in 
the  public  edifice;  but  most  of  them,  are  at 
the  houses  of  the  professors.  The  amount  of 


m “Reference  is  here  made  to  the  state  of  the 
fjPedical,  theological,  and  legal  schools,  previous 
^ the  year  1823*~when  I went  to  Europe. 


money  thus  saved,  to  be  appropriated  to 
learning,  is  very  great.  To  illustrate  this,  we 
may  refer  to  two  facts  which  have  come  un- 
der your  observation.  The  new  granite  chapel 
at  Cambridge  cost,  as  I have  always  under- 
stood, sixty  thousand  dollars;  and  the  two 
buildings  at  Andover,  the  chapel  and  college, 
eighty  thousand.  Two  buildings  at  New- Haven, 
corresponding,  in  almost  every  respect,  with 
those  of  Andover,  and  equally  useful,  though 
inferior  in  beauty,  cost  24,000  dollars,  or 

12.000  each.  Had  similar  edifices  been 
erected  at  those  places,  there  would  have  been 
left  a surplus  of  48,000  at  Cambridge,  and  of 

56.000  at  Andover,  for  the  increase  of  the 
libraries  of  those  institutions.  This  sum, 
judiciously  expended  in  Europe,  would  have 
procured  for  the  former  thirty  thousand,  and 
for  the  latter  thirty-five  or  forty  thousand 
volumes  of  standard  works.  What  a different 
prospect  would  such  an  appropriation  have 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  scholar!  What  an 
influence  would  two  such  libraries,  united  to 
those  which  now  exist  in  those  institutions, 
have  exerted  on  the  public  mind!  They  would 
soon  have  become  the  favourite  residences  of 
our  students,  the  classic  ground  of  our  coun- 
try; and  graduates  would  have  resorted  to 
them  from  every  college  in  the  United  States, 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  literary  treas- 
ures. 

The  prospects  of  our  country,  in  a political 
point  of  view,  are  very  brilliant;  sufficiently 
so  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  an 
American.  My  heart  beats  with  pride  and  joy 
when  I contrast  its  prosperity  with  that  of 
the  richest  countries  on  the  continent;  and 
when  I look  forward  to  thefuture,  I think  I can 
see  the  United  States  rising  with  a grandeur 
and  glory  unequalled  since  the  birth  of  time. 
In  a religious  point  of  view,  it  is  equally 
flattering.  The  activity  of  our  benevolent  and 
religious  institutions,  leads  one  to  hope,  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  silence 
of  our  immense  forests,  now  only  broken  by 
the  shout  of  the  savage,  and  the  howl  of  the 
wolf,  will  be  exchanged  for  the  sounds  of 
many  thousand  “church  goingbells,”  and  that 
from  most  of  its  hamlets,  prayer  will  daily 
ascend  fromhearts  overflowing  with  gratitude 
and  love.  The  rapid  increase  of  these  in- 
stitutions leads  one  to  believe  that,  ere  long, 
many  of  the  ships  which  spread  their  canvass 
for  a Pagan  land,  will  bear  missionaries, 
bibles  and  artists,  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  and  civilization  to  those  buried  in 
ignorance  and  sin.  But  with  all  this  to  excite 
our  joy,  there  is,  in  our  literary  prospects, 
very  little  to  gladden  the  eye.  I fear  that,  in 
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this  respect,  we  are  to  be  the  by- word  of 

wiUmatef  °Ur  Cannon  and  our  commerce 
win  d'  t ,!  respected,  perhaps  feared,  but 
...  little  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 

literati  °f  Europe.  Who  can  look  at  Torero 

for  hfmCa’«  Th  t f6eling  far  more  respect 
r?h!«7  patron  of  genius,  than  as  the 

ichest  man  of  Florence?  Who  can  lock  at 
that  republic,  and  distinguish  its  nroud 

0f  ‘'^‘ter„Sy 

the  respect  forte?  prS 

' loo  tS  hr°m  eCy  and  Poictiers  to  Water- 
Milto7  h heQdofis  f°r  her  Shakspeare  her 
Milton,  her  Bacon,  and  Newton?  The  arches 

of  tnumph  which  commemorated  those  vic- 
torues,  have,  and  will,  crumble  into  oblivion- 

£eJJ°;e.r?“d  n*m“  «u  *«h “• 

more  effulgence,  until  ttme  .hull  be  no 

Our  universities,  in  some  respects  re 

the7  ma^an6  of  E.nglandJ^ which,  however  well 
tney  may  answer  m a monarchy,  are  verv  ill 
adapted  to  a republic  like  ours.' As  a nation 

Ute™  mOSt  in4elllgent  on  earth;  as  a 
nlvL  r^tlon>  twrs  1S  tIle  least  respectable 

s£uth  C Countries  south  of  us,  and  those  in 

outh  America  excepted.  Commerce,  agricul- 

7 *"anufactures,  and  politics  absorb  most 

of  our  thoughts;  and  we  feel  perfectly  satisfied 

of  th  S°fSrCei¥e  education  similar  to  that 
of  their  fathers.  In  this  respect,  we  have7ot 

traTTu?  WlUl  ^ sPirit  of  the  age.  American 
SeTrei^Sre  P7°7erbial  on  the  continent  for 

tu®e  E^n  f°e  0f/°reign  la:iguage  and  litera- 
titfhSZZl  6W  1 °Ur  foreign  ministers  can 
wh^thev  Yn  0ther  langUages  than  their  own 

ev7rv  ^aL  %lVZ,  °Ur  shores’  while  alm°«t 

hnfJ7-  7 Place,  and  servant  of  a large 

speak1F?ffnf7an^RUSSia’  orI4aly>  can  at  lealt 
speak  French,  and  many  of  them  English 

appear  to  feel  extensively  as  if  the  treasures 

mcTf  m.ind  w,ere  confined  to  the  Latin,  Greek 

™iy  me  Wfiratf^ases*  For  41113  reason  cot 
only  the  d'oeuvres  of  the  cnntinontni 

T^ntal  but  th®5eSearches  they  have  made  in 
lental  and  modern  literature,  are,  to  most 
of  our  countrymen,  sealed  books.  How  many 
°f  °ur  Dwyers  are  unacquainted  with 

hat^elebra7d  COde  ofNaP°leon,  because  they 
have  never  learned  the  French  language ! How 

large  a number  of  our  physicians  are  equally 
gnorant  of  the  actual  state  of  their  own 

fewenoCfe  ^ Pa,riS’  f°r  the  “ame  reason!  How 
a,Zi  °f.°Ur  clergymen  are  sufficiently  ac- 
q ainted  with  the  German  language,  to  avail 

£f  mT  T °f  dle  researches  madVin  orlen 
tal  literature,  and  of  the  great  discoveries  of 
the  Germans  in  criticism. 


The  peculiar  form  of  our  government 
renders  it  excessively  difficult  to  establish  a 
university  on  a popular  foundati^i  ^Cut 
irritating  not  only  the  feelings  of  every  man 

als°o  o7eS  t0  HarPf  UP°n  national  economy  but 
also  of  every  sect  throughout  the  state  where 

the  university  is  to  be  located.  Our  division 
into  so  many  small  republics  excites  th! 
the^ij^ah able.de3irehin  the  minds  of  many^f 

The  f2v  n-f/  to  have  a state  university 
The  feeling  with  us  almost  universally  exist? 

a f°undation  must  be  laid  for  the  religious 

institup10"  °f  016  Students‘  As  the  funds  If  me 

h°n  are  n0t  sufficie^  to  endow  a pro! 

fessorship,  and  build  a chapel  for  every  sect 
one  of  them  must,  in  this  resnect  h ’ 
fcwowed;  f"d  ln  4116  eyes  of  the  public  'it  is 
immediately  transformed  into  an  engine  for 
promoting  the  views  of  Presbyterian!  Epis- 
copaimns  or  Baptists.  Those  belonging  to 

h Ct^  lmmediately  become  dissa  tisfied 
and  henceforward  refuse,  if  they  form  a 
majority,  to  make  the  necessary  appropria 
Uons  to  ^ support.  If  not  sutticieStl^SPm- 
erous  to  prevent  this,  they  usuaHy  sIcce^d 

mon!ySTn  wh- X*  17  Cry  of  WastinS  the  public 

money,  in  which  all  young  politicians  unite  as 

election.  Our  literary  institutions  like  th! 

re,  are  thus  hunted  down;  and  if  they  escane 

thSy  are  comPelled  to  pass  L 

notioToi  £JrllenCB’  far  removed  from  the 
once  of  their  pursuers.  In  this  resneot  * 

iTime!  Cai  f0rir*  °f  ^ernment  possesses 
mme.ise  advantages  over  a republic  1VTV»<= 

M be‘ng  ^ 

! 7e  Mascenas  °f  their  countries 

of  tiSTubJ?  for  literatui  e,  they  can  dispose 

with!!  fabllC  funds  to  promote  its  prosperity 

xT*  orihi 

SSS-LT..  '‘?Ieo-le;s  £ 

ous  b!I!th  Jen°r!nce’as  WeU  as  the  poison- 
us  °reath  of  sectarianism  liir«  c- 

niu7sif70ntthinsi  “ 

ance  of  literature  Under  thlir  S 1UXUri_ 

!s7n  IT163  aWayi  and  if  14  survive?  uTlo^r1 

Werfit^oT?10  ina  barrenaad  frigid  soiL 

aT.  . . many*  Llke  our  individual  states 
™J°°  STTU  in  Population  and  resourced 

Only  oT?  influence  °"the  PoHt7ca7w!riS 

Sa  of  m av®nue  40  distinction  remains,  vizi 

•O  iterature.  Accordingly  we  f ind  in  many 
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# them,  at  least  one  university,  which  is 
patronised  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  and 
ifrovided  very  abundantly  with  the  materiel  of 
instruction.  A literary  rivalry  is  thus  excited, 
which  is  not  only  visible  in  the  broad  foun- 
dation on  which  they  rest,  but  also  in  the 
strife  which  so  generally  exists  among  the 
monarchy,  to  obtain  the  most  eminent  literati 
of  this  country.  No  means  within  their  power 
are  left  unemployed  to  attain  the  summit  of 
excellence,  and  to  increase  the  facilities  for 
instruction.  Accordingly  you  find  that  some 
of  these  states,  whose  territory  and  popu- 
lation are  so  small,  as  almost  to  escape  your 
observation  in  a general  survey  of  Europe 
hold  in  the  literary  world  a more  distin- 
guished rank  than  the  country  of  the  Czar 
notwithstanding  he  can  say  with  Philip  in 
Schiller’s  tragedy  of  Don  Carlos, 

“Die  Sonne  geht  in  meinem  Staat  nicht  miter.  *’  3 

Weimar,  for  example,  with  a territory  not 
larger  than  many  of  the  counties  of  New- 
York,  and  a population  of  two  hundred  and 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  has  a university 
of  between  „four  and  five  hundred  students, € 
with  two  libraries,  containing  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  volumes,  three  learned  soci- 
eties, and  several  distinguished  gymnasia, 
besides  other  schools  of  an  elevated  charac- 
ter. Baden,  with  a territory  not  so  large  as 
Massachusetts,  and  a population  of  but  little 
over  a million,  has  two  universities,  contain- 
ing almost  twelve  hundred  students,  three 
public  libraries,  in  which  are  assembled  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  volumes,,  four 
lycea,  and  fourteen  gymnasia,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  numerous  Latin  schools  which  exist 
there.  It  is  such  institutions  which  give  to 
these  petty  kingdoms  and  duchies  their  fame, 
without  which  they  would  be  almost  unnoticed," 
or  if  observed,  soon  forgotten  by  the  trav- 
eller. More  learned  works  have  issued  from 
the  university  of  Gottingen  ir*  less  than  ninety- 
five  years,  than  from  the  whole  continent  of 
America  during  the  three  centuries  which 
have  elapsed  since  its  discoverv.  It  is  this 
literary  reputation  which  has  extended  the 
fame  of  these  countries  to  the  most  distant 
lands  where  students  exist,  and  their  patrons, 
in  the  eyes  of  every  philanthropist,  have 

^The  sun  never  sets  on  my  dominions. 

Before  the  murder  of  Kotzebue  there  were  al- 
most eleven  hundred  students  in  that  un  versity. 

s.  Sand  was  a student  of  Jena,  many  of  the  Ger- 
man monarchy  enacted  a law,  forbidding  any  of 
uieir  subjects  to  join  that  university. 


much  more  reason  to  glory  in  their  pros- 
perity, than  the  autocrat  in  his  million  of 
bayonets.  Why  cannot  most  of  our  states,  in 
proportion  to  their  population,  hold  the  same 
intellectual  rank  in  the  Republic  of  Letters? 
They  might  easily  do  it,  were  their  govern- 
ment sufficiently  enlightened  to  place  our 
literary  institutions  on  an  equally  broad 
foundation,  provided  the  spirit  of  sectari- 
anism would  not  violate  the  comparatively 
holy  ground  of  literature,  and  by  its  prose- 
lyting breath  cover  it  with  ruin  and  desola- 
tion. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  on  which  I 
have  dwelt  perhaps  already  too  long,  I must 
allude  to  a defect  which  exists  in  all  our 
colleges  and  universities,  one  too,  of  which 
we  seem  to  be  totally  unconscious.  I allude 
to  the  appointment  of  tutors  to  instruct  the 
three  younger  classes.  The  station  itself  is 
neither  sufficiently  lucrative,  nor  respecta- 
ble, in  the  eyes  of  these  young  gentlemen,  nor 
m those  of  the  public,  to  induce  any  one  of 
them  to  fix  upon  it  as  a permanent  employ- 
ment. The  great  majority  of  those  who  fill 
these  places,  are  chosen  from  one  to  three 
years,  after  receiving  their  degrees.  During 
this  interval,  many  of  them,  it  is  true,  have 
been  employed  in  instruction  in  our  grammar 
schools,  in  the  hie,  haec,  hoc,  and  the  o,  rj,  to 
of  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  but  others  have 
been  pursuing  their  classical  studies,  and  are 
thus  less  qualified  to  become  instructers  then 
when  they  were  graduated.  Even  the  former 
have  been  most  of  the  time  occupied  with  the 
rudiments  of  these  languages,  and  however 
well  they  may  be  qualified  to  give  instruction 
in  this  respect,  they  do  nothing  towards  ex- 
plaining the  author  exegetically,  or  making 
their  hearers  feel  his  beauties.  The  recita- 
tions become  mere  dry  translations,  without 
any  allusion  to  the  antiquities,  the  state  of 
society,  or  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  author  wrote,  his  work  often  mere  words 
conveying  ideas  so  faint,  as  to  divest  his 
poetry  or  prose  of  most  of  its  beauty.  The 
recitation  is  resorted  to  from  necessity,  con- 
sequently listened  to  with  but  little  pleasure, 
and  its  termination  diffuses  joy  over  the 
faces  of  most  of  those  who  are  present. 

Independently  of  the  youth  and  the  want  of  ~ 
preparation  of  this  class  of  instructers,  there 
is  another  evil  quite  as  great,  and  which 
exists  almost  universally  in  our  collegeJi 
Most  of  the  tutors  at  their  appointment^^ 
pursuing  their  professional  studies,  or  cornSj 
menee  them  soon  after.  The  limited  salary 
they  receive,  presents  no  inducement  to  them 
to  continue  any  longer  in  this  situation  than 
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out!?  ^fSary’  as  each  of  the  professions  hold 
t to  them  a much  more  flattering  prosnect 
Instead  of  detoting  all  their  time  to^preparini 
“ “>eir  recitations,  no",  a'sn.al! 
part  of  it  is  passed  in  studying  law  medicine 
or  theology.  They  view  thLe  places  as  har- 
bours, where  they  can  safely  lie  during  toe 
storm  which  usually  darkens  the  prospect^f 

course  oflifiUS;hPreparing  to  « t£2 

great  obfei^V  f117  fUtUre  Profession  is  toe 
of  toe  ^n  interest,  and  one  to  which  most 

Th^l  - ST  °f  thGir  are  directed. 

prescrihed*^tfUCtl0n  41167  comP1y  with  their 

roSftht ^e^Sasm^of^r-7  d°  much  4° 

e enuiusiasm  of  toeir  pupils  and 

Sieir  :f,rre^-  find  their  own  excited-  Were 
their  salaries  increased  two-fold,  and  they 

ftoult^to  r h°  marry’  would  benodif- 

WouM^i  S-,yOUnS  men  of  talents  who 
y g fdly  avai1  themselves  of  such  sta- 

bv  3 ^ yearS  0nJy>  but  until  they, 

by  their  attainments,  were  called  upon  to  fill 

Slllge  ! T hS  m 4116  Professorial  chairs  of  toe 
^°ll6g  ® and  um versifies  of  our  country.  In- 

Sttle  re  411611136  lves  treated  with  so 

little  respect  as  they  often  are  by  students 

they  would  in  their  eyes  be  regarded  as  bul 
ttttle  inferior  to  the  professors,  as  many  of 
them,  from  their  age  and  attainments,  would 

ma,?1*1!  4heir  e<luals-  The  remarks  I have 
made  when  speaking  of  toe  importance  of  thor- 
oughly educating  professors  for  their  sta 
taons,  are  equally  applicaf  le  to  this  class  of 
s rue  ers.  Their  labour  might  be  greatly 
diminished,  if  each  one,  like  toe  teachers  in 
ttie  German  universities,  would  confine  him- 

cSs*  r " ~ ' x£ntruct  an  4116 

ng  or  science,  and  be 
enabled  to  excite  an  ardent  enthusiasm  among 
Jieir  pupils.  Their  instruction,  instead  of  be- 
ing as  it  often  is,  not  very  interesting,  would 
prized  by  most  of  their  pupils  and  toe 
recitation  bell  would  be  to  them  a summons! 

hanquet>  no  less  agreeable  than 
that  which  calls  them  to  toe  refectory. 


Common  Schools 

1 have  made  so  many  remarks  respecting 
the  universities  of  Germany,  that  you  would 

sketch0^”16  WerS  1 40  °mit  giving  you  a 
of  the  means  of  education  provided  for 

Tm^S  °f  4116  pe°Ple>  in  the  common 
schools.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  her 
universities,  .Prussia  is  one  of  toe  most  en- 
lightened nations  in  Europe;  indeed  second 


only  to  Saxony,  unless  the  southern  paA  bf 
Scotland  is  an  exception.  The  Rhine  provinces 
have  been  united  to  Prussia  for  so  short  a 
time,  toa4  their  population  has  not  yet  begun 
to  exhibit  the  same  intellectual  cultivation  as 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom;  still  so  broad  is 
the  foundation  which  has  been  laid  for  their 
improvement  that  there  is  reason  to  hone 
that  they  will,  in  the  course  of  a few  years  'be’ 

brethreru  ^ inf6ri°r  * ^ we-t’aS 

Prussian  Poland,  is  in  education  much 
inferior  to  toe  western  part  of  Prussia.  That 
‘ h lgnoran6e  is  the  mother  of  devotion  >>  has 
been  as  fully  believed  by  her  priests  ’ as  bv 

those  of  Italy.  With  toe  exception  if  th!t 

done  °tf  P°land  near  1116  Baltic,  little  had  been 
done  to  raise  the  character  of  toe  people  b~- 

e rick  the  r ‘ dlVision  of  that  kingdom.  Fred- 
erick the  Great  was  too  much  occupied  with 

"ar  «»lle»-lettre,  to  fl„d  thne  tor  i* 
mental  improvement  of  the  great  body  of  his 

lianTtoe! Whll6hls  successor,  Frederick  Wil- 
lmm  toe  second,  was  too  intent  upon  pleasure 
to  do  any  thing  for  Prussian  Poland  It  re 
mamed  for  toe  present  sovereign  to  providd 

icts111^  f°f  inStrUction  his  Polish  sub- 

-a"d  **»  reorganise  toe  schools  of  that  S 
par.  of  his  kingdom.  Although  they  are  much 
ol  the  old  provinces  ,™ey 
are  rapidly  improving,  and  there  is  reason  to 

oartC1!t  i a Sp66dy  mental  renovation  among  a 
P Th  1SaS  . °f  that  ■ unfortunate  peopll 
The  remarks  that  will  now  be  made  re 
speettog  ,he  school,,  o,  thts  cou„”“lpp1: 
peouharly  to  caMral  Prussia,  or  to  itat  pa« 

Of  the  kingdom  which  excludes  the  provinces 

Sfle-!  a!*1*1®’  ifnd  Prussian  Poland.  Perhaps 
1 also  should  be  excluded,  as  when  it 
was  conquered  by  Frederick  toe  Great  it  was 
amarkedby  that  fguorance  which  is  so  char- 
dom^n  1C  °f,mOSt  parts  of  the  Austrian 

^Prussia’  itnt a lthOUf h U haS  iong been united 
to  Prussia,  it  has  made  much  less  progress  in 

education  than  the  res,  „t  ^dom 

travel^  " interesting  subject  to  every  j 

Whtoh  exist!  40  °bserve  the  difference 

wmch  exists  in  toe  respective  means  of  edu-  ! 

Thto  is  nmn!0te,Stan!  ^ Catholic  countries. 

t>  * * Clearly  visible  in  Germany  In 

the  Protestant  states  of  toe  north  most  of 

AustriaSandrBCan  — ^ Write>’  while  in 
small  WW  Bavaria  the  proportion  is  ver| 
mall.  Wurtemberg  which  touches  Bavariaf; 
has  a comparatively  enlightened  peasantry  > 

When  you  travel  through  Switzerland,  you  can' 
eas,ly  dlscover  by  the  relative  neatness!!  the 
villages  and  the . ..prosperity  ‘ of  the  neo!e 
as  well  as  by  their  intelligence,  whether  you 
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fcre  in  a Cathcrfic  or  Protestant  canton.  Travel 

ten°dUg0hf  StTny’  and  yOU  ™>t  discover  a 
fh  n.j-  years  old,  who  has  not  acquired 
die  rudiments  of  education;  but  cross  the 

■r — • *!fcE35  sthkxh: 

every  part  of  the  kingdom  which  I vimtod 
a'  among  the  CathoMo 

P ..,  y’  1?rge  proportion  ofthem  could 
"®i*7  refd  n°r  WritS;  while  among  the  Prot- 

^ar’be  Tt°froeVery  Child  Was  instructed, 
e it  from  me  to  imply  that  Cathnli r* 
countries  have  not  done  much,  very  much  to 

srSoxto oause  °f  “•*"“»"■  is 

l4lv  ^',t  °.reVlVe  the  sPirit  of  learning  in 

maJa^nst^m’r,n0tWithStaadin-  his  anathe- 
„af  affa  nst  1116  Protestants,  above  the  great 
monareha,  who  haW  embrace!  toe 

sssrirsrs 

with  e-ratth^f  i afts>  Willbe  remembered 
shaU  be  no  more  StUdentS>  "hen  Florence 

Pr.3hef  gr6at  difference,  however,  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic  countries  comets 

hateRh  6 number  of  scholars  and  artists  who 

witch  has  hP^TSAd’  13114  in  4416  foundaSS 
mass  of  » laid  ,or  instructing  the  great 
countrie-^'f  ^e°Ple‘  Compare  the  Protestant 
d*»n  o-v*  Europe,  England,  Denmark  Swe- 
gj’  S^°ny’  and  Prussia,  for  example,  with 

Snce  \V  „P°rtuSal>  or  even’  with 

Mo**-,06.*  Look  at  Holland,  and  then  at  the 

lw?  £TYat  Catholic  Ire- 

gsi * 

a few^^nt.1,  ^enCe-  m Eur°Pean  nations,  which 
few  centunes  since  were  all  equally  super- 

for  -,  VS>  and  6qually  degraded?  Why  has  Italy 
for  a long  period  the  lamp  of  Europe  always’ 

£ia,rra",ry  r »«>-  s as 

e^°  the  animals  of  her  soil?  Why  are  the 
common  people  of  the  Roman  states,  at  thX 

« EoropI?  Ttmre°m  ‘gn°?"*  “*  <**■££ 
the  Cathoi  • 7 4he  wealth  and  power  of 

for  ages  havpChUrCfI,thaS  centered;  nations 
and  stm  h brought  thither  their  tribute; 

itrno  St  J1  h Peasantry  have  always  been' 

the  wtnt  ofmdeabaSed*  " does  not  result  from 

ment  The  me  °n  6 Part  °f  ^ govern- 
of  Some  fn^°  y expended  in  the  festivals 

Provided  all  !fVeral  centuries,  would  have 

with  adeauato  P6°ple  durinS  Period 

difference  * means  of  instruction.  The 

Catholics  and  S>Und  ln  the  principles  of 

saw  that  'n  ^ Pr°teStants-  The  Reformers 
that  an  ignorant  people  were  easily  re- 
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duced  to  mere  machines*  that  fho  ^ i 
of  securing:  to  th^rr,  mat  only  mode 

£ebTthWere-  aCC°rdingly  Provided  by*  them 

iSLfSSSXT.  n to^fto^V*'"’  t^h>  “ 

thS  ieefPri°teStant  takes  his. st and;  If  inhere 

£2*5  -en  -I 

tion  has  done  to  benefit  the  human  race  "fie 
here  beholds  in  a most  strik-inrr  ^ 
difference  between  nations  who  rec^veVhe^r 

It"?  Sr  sCucmhPUa1Si°n  ^ c°"victiom 

contrast,  that  he  places  to^Refo"’  or  rather 

^The  Sele°US  7nefactors  °f  mankind 
. The  elementary  schools  of  Prussia  a^ 

menf6]?  under  the  direction  of  the  govern 
ment.  No  one  is  allowed  to  act  ,s  Tern~ 

,,  , L uie  present  time  therparp 

more  than  twenty  thousand  of  these  srhnnic 

Set  Spies'  -^re„SLtS“C 
Sc,^t„rpara“r'=““tSet 

established'  intvery  ZZ‘„ ’em‘"Mes 

Klsrt;^S‘"r'oS: 

tSs“,'ryUaTothesfr0m a,tem‘ltl"e to  teach’ ^ 
three  vears  t-  remain  from  two  to 

ssrs* a,il  ^‘~SS;,,eKidr 

when  they  commenced  their  cn„c«!fPV^ 

HPrP  oiCn  ..  _ **»«igudge,  and  the  Bible. 

educating  , 7 are  4aught  ^ best  modes  of 
educating,  and  of  governing  children  as  mil 

hav??  ■”aJeClS  lhei'  are  *»  toach  iter  m8y  ' 

thev  2riS  4416417  course  at  the  seminaries 
they  are  examined,  and  if  found  qualified!’ 
thej  receive  a certificate  to  this  effect  Thif* 
paper,  with  a certificate  of  their  banli^  o P 
^°fial  character,  which  is  signed  by  the  pastor 
of  the  church  they  formerly  attenrlcH  .i 
seated  to  ,he  government^  £££>- 

who  immediately  eoter  their  name  “on  tKhs; 
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of  instructors.  By  the  establishment  of  these 
institutions,  a uniform  mode  of  instruction, 
has  been  introduced  throughout  Prussia. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is 
generally  so  intelligent,  that  many  of  the 
instructers  of  our  elementary  schools,  are 
sufficiently  well  informed  to  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  education.  There  is,  however,  with 
us  no  systematic  mode  of  instruction;  and,  in 
many  instances,  there  is  a great  ignorance  of 
the  best  mode  of  communicating  knowledge  to 
the  minds  of  children.  To  understand  a sub- 
ject, will  not  of  itself  enable  one  to  impart 
a clear  view  of  it  to  others.  This  capacity  can 
only  be  acquired  by  previous  preparation,  or 
by  long  experience.  Few  even  of  those  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  instructing  children 
for  years,  have  that  intimate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  teach,  which  is 
necessary  for  an  instructer,  whose  object  is 
to  expand  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  to  excite 
his  enthusiasm.  Emulation  doubtless  exists 
to  some  extent  in  our  schools,  but  it  results 
principally  from  the  desire  of  receiving 
marks  of  approbation,  and  from  the  little 
presents  which  are  distributed  to  the  youth. 
This,  unquestionably,  exerts  somewhat  of  an 
auspicious  influence,  but  it  ceases  as  soon 
as  the  child  leaves  his  school. 

The  great  object  of  all  instruction  is  to 
excite  a thirst  for  knowledge , one  which 
neither  time  nor  distance  can  extinguish.  It  is 
not  enough  to  impress  certain  facts  on  his 
mind,  such,  for  instance,  as  are  found  in  all 
our  geographies,  relative  to  the  form,  pop- 
ulation, extent,  &c.  of  the  different  countries 
of  the  world;  there  should  be  a constant  en- 
deavour to  excite  that  curiosity  which  will 
prompt  him  to  make  subsequent  inquiries 
for  himself,  to  procure  an  amount  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  commerce,  statistics, 
power,  and  comparative  resources  of  nations’ 
from  which  he  will  be  always  able  to  derive  a 
fund  of  thoughts  and  arguments.  He  should  be 
made  a thinking,  reflecting  being;  one  who  can 
discern  the  shadow,  and  not  mistake  it  for  the 
reality;  one  who  can  judge  correctly  on  the 
gre^-t  concerns  of  life,  and  who  is  not  governed 
by  others.  The  great  difference  between  the 
southern  peasantry  of  Europe  and  our 
farmers,  is  this,  the  one  class  are  a mere 
machine,  the  other  are  a reflecting  people. 

But,  although  the  latter  class  are  intelligent, 
they  are  below  that  point  to  which  they  might 
easily  be  elevated,  were  our  common  schools 
to  assume  the  high  character  they  would  soon 
exhibit,  if  they  were  intrusted  only  to  men  of 
superior  intelligence. 

It  is  as  necessary  to  educate  an  individual 
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who  designs  to  instruct  others,  as  to  educatS 
a professor  for  his  chair,  or  a general  or 
commodore  for  military  or  naval  command. 
Without  such  preparation,  the  instructer  will 
be  almost  as  unqualified  to  communicate 
knowledge,  as  a corporal  would  be  to  lead  a 
division  into  action.  In  many  of  our  states, 
we  have  large  funds,  the  interest  of  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  elemen- 
tary schools.  In  Connecticut,  this  fund  will 
soon  be  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  the 
necessary  means  of  instruction  for  all  the 
youth  of  the  state.  Were  the  surplus  to  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  a Seminary  for  the 
education  of  schoolmasters,  the  happiest  re- 
sults would  soon  be  perceived.  In  such  an 
institution,  the  young  men  would  not  only  learn 
every  thing  connected  with  the  usual  subjects 
taught  in  our  elementary  schools,  but  might 
easily  acquire  that  knowledge  of  theoretical 
agriculture,  mineralogy,  botany,  statistics, 
and  political  economy,  which  would  enable 
them  greatly  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge  in  the  villages  where  they  reside. 
Persons  thus  instructed  would  easily  be- 
come the  prominent  men  of  the  villages 
where  they  resided.  They  would  be  enabled 
to  direct  the  minds  of  not  a small  number  of 
the  villagers,  as  well  as  of  their  pupils,  to 
subjects  which  would  otherwise  never  have 
arrested  their  attention. 

Were  such  schoolmasters  provided  for  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  Connecticut,  the  in- 
tellectual character  of  the  mass  of  the  inhab- 
itants would,  in  one  generation,  not  only  be- 
come superior  to  that  of  every  .other  people, 
but  it  would  become  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  our  country.  To  support  such  a Seminary, 3 
and  to  provide  it  with  the  necessary  materiel 
of  literature,  wculd  not  cost  mor^  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  annur^ 1 ^ ^ *“■«  hrable, 

at  least,  to  try  the  ex.  at,  can  we, 

for  so  limited  a sum,  accomplish  an  equal 
amount  of  good?  Are  not  the  minds  and  char- 

5In  the  university^  of  Leipzig,  and  perhaps  in 
some  others  of  Germany,  lectures  are  delivered 
on  education,  in  which  the  professor  gives  a his- 
torical view  of  the  state  of  education  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  and  examines  all  the  important  sys- 
tems that  have  been  formed  upon  this  subject.  In 
such  a seminary  as  1 have  proposed,  lectures  of 
this  kind,  as  well  as  those  above  referred  to, 
should  be  given,  and  after  a residence  there  of 
three  or  four  years,  young  men  would  be  qualified 
to  instruct  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  elevate  the  next  generation  far  above 
the  station  filled  by  their  fathers.  Young  men  thus 
educated,  would  be  certain  of  success,  and  by  them 
every  important  vacancy  would  be  filled. 
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acfcer  of  the  rising  generation,  worth  this 
trifling  expenditure?  Shall  we  always  walk  in 
the  beaten  track  of  our  fathers,  when  pros- 
pects so  bright  and  so  glorious  are  opening 
to  our-  view? 

By  the  improvement  of  our  common 
schools,  those  of  a higher  character  would 
soon  improve,  and  resemble  at  least,  in  some 
degree,  the  classical  schools  in  Europe.  This 
advancement  would  exert  a most  auspicious 
influence  on  the  colleges  of  our  state,  and 
the  inhabitants  would  acquire  a character, 
superior  to  those  of  any  province  in  the 
civilized  world.  Connecticut  is  too  small  in 
territory  to  exert  much  influence  in  our 
national  councils.  Many  of  the  small  states 
of  Germany  are  almost  invisible,  when  glanc- 
ing your  eye  at  the  map  of  Europe,  and  like 
them,  Connecticut  is  barely  seen  in  a general 
survey  of  the  map  of  the  United  States.  Like 
them,  however,  Connecticut  may  rise  to  an 
intellectual  elevation  which  shall  excite  the 
envy  of  those  great  states,  which  now  surpass 
her  so  much  in  population  and  resources. 
There  is  no  other  way  for  her  to  exert  an 
influence  over  the  union.  If  she  does  not  pur- 
sue this  course,  if  she  does  not  maintain  her 
comparative  literary  eminence,  she  will  soon 
cease  to  attract  attention,  and  she  will,  ere 
long  be  unobserved,  unless  to  contrast  the 
spirit  of  her  children,  with  that  love  of  ex- 
celling, for  which  their  fathers  were  so  much 
distinguished.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  greatly 
enlarges  the  means  of  education  for  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  if  her  classical  schools  and 
colleges  are  placed  on  a broad  and  noble 
foundation,  she  will  in  less  than  a century, 
acquire  that  elevation  of  character,  which  will 
make  her  sons  glory  in  their  birth-place,  and 
to  bs  able  to  say,  I am  a citizen  of  Connecticut, 
will  be  to  them  a source  of  as  much  pride, 
as  an  Athenian  ever  felt  in  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles, when  looking  at  the  city  of  Minerva. 

Every  clergyman  in  Prussia  is  required  to 
visit  the  school  or  schools  of  his  parish,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  the  teacher  fulfils  his 
duties.  He  must  confer  with  him  often,  must 
Point  out  any  defects  which  may  exist  in  his 
mode  of  discipline  or  instruction,  and  see 
generally  that  he  adopts  the  course  which  will 
best  promote  the  interests  of  the  school. 
Should  the  instructer  not  approve  of  the  plans 
proposed,  the  question  is  referred  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  district,  who  decides, 
and  from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal. 
The  clergyman  of  each  parish  makes  an  annual 
report  to  this  officer,  and. the  general  report 
of  the  latter  is^sent  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  once  a year.  A committee,  con- 


sisting of  one  or  more  inspectors  appointed 
by  government,  with  the  superintendent,  or 
some  person  whom  he  may  appoint,  examine 
all  the  schools  within  their  district,  once  or 
twice  a year,  to  ascertain  whether  the  reports 
made  by  the  clergy  are  correct,  as  well  as  to 
form  a general  view  of  the  state  of  education 
in  their  provinces.  The  existing  defects  and 
the  necessary  improvements  are  thus  made 
known  to  the  government,  and  such  alterations 
are  then  made  as  are  requisite. 

The  instructers  are  required  to  confine 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  their  pro- 
fessions, and  not  to  pursue  any  one  which 
will  interfere  with  their  business  of  instruc- 
tion. Other  pursuits  are  allowed  in  those 
cases  only  in  which  the  receipts  of  the  school 
do  not  furnish  a subsistence.  The  duties  of  the 
teacher  are  numerous,  as  he  is  not  only  an 
instructer  of  youth,  but  is  also  a servant  of 
the  church.  In  the  former  capacity  he  must 
attend  to  the  education  of  his  pupils  in  the 
common  branches  of  instruction,  and  also  in 
biblical  knowledge.  Every  morning  and  after- 
noon he  is  required  to  open  the  school  with 
singing  and  prayer,  and  to  close  it  with  sing- 
ing a hymn,  in  which  such  of  his  pupils  as  are 
capable  unite.  In  the  school,  he  is  never  to 
appear  in  dishabille,  but  as  the  ordinance  of 
December  24,  1820,  decrees,  hemust“never 
be  without  a cravat,  nor  wear  slippers”  be- 
fore his  ipupils,  as  he  would  thus  lose  much 
of  his  influence.  It  is  also  enacted,  that  he 
shall  ne^er  smoke  in  the  school  room;  for 
so  universal  is  this  custom,  that  nothing  but 
a royal  ordinance  could  prevent  it.  In  his 
capacity  as  a servant  of  the  church,  he  offici- 
ates as  cf  'Ot-ister;  for  Germany  is  a nation  of 
singers,  arid  in  those  village  churches  where 
there  is  an  organ  it  is  his  duty  to  play  upon 
it.  During  the  sickness  or  absence  of  the 
clergyman,  he  is  required  to  officiate  as  his 
substitute;  to  read  such  a sermon  as  the 
preacher  has  previously  Selected,  and  after- 
wards to  catechise  the  children.  In  the  church, 
he  must  always  appear  in  black,  and  when 
the  pastor  is  present,  must  take  charge  of  his 
scholars.. In  every  situation  he  is  required  to 
yield  the  precedence  to  the  clergyman.  With- 
out the  permission  of  the  latter  he  cannot  be 
absent  from  the  school;  and  with  such  per- 
mission no  longer  period  than  three  days. 
Should  he  desire  a longer  absence,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  the  superintendent,  without 
whose  approbation  no  alterations  in  the  pre- 
scribed mode  of  teaching  are  allowed. 

Every  parent  is  required  to  send  his  chil- 
dren to  school  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  a 
certain  age,  which,  if  I mistake  not,  is  six 
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years.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  clergyman  to  visi  t In  no  country  in  Europe,  except  Saxony  and 


his  people  annually,  to  ascertain  if  there  are 
any  parents  who  do  not  comply  with  this  reg- 
ulation. Should  such  parents,  aj  jer  having 
been  notified  by  him,  refuse  to  send  their 
children,  they  are  arraigned  before  a public 
tribunal,  where  they  are  punished  by  a fine. 
For  the  f:irst  week’s  absence  of  each  child, 
the  fine  is  one- thirtieth  part  of  a rix  dollar; 
for  the  second,  one-fourth;  for  the  third,  two- 
thirds;  and  for  the  fourth*  a rix  dollar.  Should 
he  still  continue  to  refuse  to  send  his  child,  he 
is  compelled  to  pay  thirty  fold.  This  penalty  is 
imposed  between  the  first  of  October  and  the 
first  of  April.  From  the  first  of  April  to  the 
first  of  July,  the  child  is  not  required  to  at- 
tend school  but  half  of  the  time;  and  after  the 
last  mentioned  period,  until  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober, parents  are  not  required  to  send  their 
children,  as  they  need  their  assistance  during 
the  harvest  months.  The  children  must  remain 
at  school  until  they  are  confirmed,  wh?ch  usu- 
ally takes  place  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  though 
it  is  sometimes  delayed  by  the  parents  until 
sixteen. 

The  school-house  is  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  “parish,  and  must  be  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  the  scholars  and  the  family  of 
the  instructed,  who  receives  the  use  of  it 
gratis.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  edifice  is  a 
tfmall  garden,  and  sometimes  a few  acres  of 
tend;  of  which  he  has  the  use  so  long  as  he 
remains  the  instructer  of  the  parish.  This 
building  is  not  very  elegant,  as  it  usually 
contains  but  four  or  five  chambers,  but  it  is 
suitable  for  one  whose  income  is  so  moderate 
as  that  of  most  of  the  instructers.  Every 
parish  has  a treasury,  from  the  funds  of  which 
the  instructer  is  pa-id  from  seventy  to  eighty 
dollars  per  annum.  Besides  this  amount,  each 
parent  pays  to  him  six  pfennings  a week,  or 
about  six  cents  per  month,  for  the  instruction 
of  each  of  his  children.  In  some  cases  he  re- 
ceives also  a small  quantity  of  butter  and  flax 
from  the  parents.  His  whole  income,  ex- 
clusive of  the  rent  of  the  school- house  and 
the  ground  connected  with  it,  rarely  amounts 
to  more  than  one  hundred  Spanish  dollars,  if 
he  teaches  one  of  the  village  schools.  Those 
who  live  in  the  towns  receive  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars. 

All  the  books  which  are  studied  are 
selected  by  the  consistory,  and  no  new  one  can 
be  introduced  without  its  permission.  The 
Bible  is  universally  read  by  the  children,  and 
forms,  as  in  our  own  country,  the  foundation 
of  education  for  the  youth  of  Prussia. 

From  this  statement  you  will  perceive  how 
much  this  government  has  done  for  the  people. 


the  south  of  Scotland,  and  possibly  in  one  or 
two  of  the  smaller  states  of  Germany,  is  edu- 
cation so  universally  diffused  as  in  the  contra! 
part  of  this  kingdom.  These  schools  are  estab- 
lished in  every  village-  It  may  be  said  with 
truth  of  Prussia,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened countries  in  the  world;  for  among 
the  younger  of  the  population,  it  is  rare  to  see 
an  individual  who  cannot  both  read  and  write. 
I make  use  of  the  word  younger,  because  many 
of  tlie  laws  relating  to  education,  were  enacted 
during  the  reign  of  the  present  monarch,  be- 
fore whose  accession  the  schools  were  in  a 
much  lower  state  than  at  present.  No  one  can 
help  respecting  Frederick  William  for  the 
wisdom  he  has  exhibited,  in  thus  improving 
the  character  of  his  subjects.  This  emotion 
will  be  stronger,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
he  is  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and  that  he  is  still  not  afraid 
of  the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  among 
his  subjects.  He  is  here  laying  a broad  foun- 
dation for  the  luture  prosperity  of  Prussia, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  also,,  for  the  future  lib- 
erty of  the  nation.  This  event  will  not  prob- 
ably happen  in  many  years,  but  it  must  come 
should  these  institutions  continue  for  a cen- 
tury. 

Although  there  are  some  defects  in  the  plan 
which  Frederick  William  has  formed  to  dif- 
fuse intelligence  throughout  his  dominions, 
the  system  is  still  so  much  superior  to  those 
of  most  Protestant  countries,  that  you  will 
perhaps  feel  no  little  surprise  at  this  ac- 
count of  it;  accustomed  as  we  have  been  only 
a few  years  since,  to  class  the  Prussian 
peasantry  below  even  those  of  England.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  defect  in  the  schools  of 
Prussia,  is  the  allowance  of  so  limited  a 
compensation  to  the  instructers.  In  a coun- 
try like  ours,  this  evil  need  not  exist;  but 
in  Prussia  it  is  unavoidable,  so  long  as  it 
continues  as  poor  a kingdom  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent. The  price  of  produce  is  now  so  low, 
and  the  difficulties  of  finding  a market  are  so 
great,  that  it  is  extremely  inconvenient  for 
many  of  the  peasantry,  to  pay  even  the  small 
sum  which  the  law  requires  for  the  education 
of  their  children. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the 
great  benefit  that  might  be  derived  from  the 
establishment  of  seminaries,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  instructers.  There  is  another  ad-f 
vantage  which  would  flow  from  such  institui; 
tions.  In  the  United  States  the  business  ojj 
instruction  is,  to  a great  extent,  a secondary 
employment.  It  is  one  which  occupies  most 
teachers  but  a limited  part  of  their  lives.  The 
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yjung  men  whoarethus  employed,  find  in  the 
almost  immeasurable  West  a larger  scope  for 
their  talents;  while  the  young  ladies  and  young 
widows,  to  whom  the  education  of  most  chil- 
dren is  committed,  soon  discover  that  matri- 
mony is  a much  more  desirable  state,  than 
the  ** delightful  task  of  teaching  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot.”  Instructers  in  Prussia  have  no 
other  employment.  This  is  the  great  object  of 
their  existence;  here  is  their  permanent 
home.  Were  such  seminaries  established  with 
us,  by  increasing  the  compensation  of  the  iri- 
structers  we  might  easily  persuade  them  to. 
make  it  the  employment  of  their  lives.  It  would 
then  soon  become  a distinct  profession,  and 
many  young  men  of  respectable  talents  and 
acquirements  would  look  to  it  as  a future 
occupation.  Instead  of  being  (compelled  to  ex- 
change the  instructers  of  our  children  so  fre- 
quently, the  schools  would  be  re-organized, 
and  the  teachers  would  rarely  think  of  pur- 
suing any  other  profession. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
fry  me  on  the  subject  of  education  in  Germany, 
is  well  as  from  my  great  approbation  of  the 
[character  of  their  universities,  I hope  you 
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will  not  think  that  I am  becoming  too  Germanic 
in  mi/  feelings,  or  that  I have  lost  any  of 
my  attachment  to  my  native  land.  I have,  how- 
ever] been  too  long  absent  from  home,  to  use 
nothing  but  superlatives  when  speaking  of 
every  characteristic  of  our  country,  or  to 
shut  [my  eyes  upon  the  improvements  which 
exist  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  have 
much  in  which  we  may  glory;  and  when  look- 
ing at  the  future  prospects  of  our  great  na- 
tion, my  heart  often  beats  with  pride,  and  I 
hope  with  gratitude,  for  our  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty,  as  well  as  for  our  almost  uni- 
versal spirit  of  enterprise  and  religious  phi- 
lanthropy. But  I trust  that  this  admiration 
will  not  so  dazzle  my  eyes,  as  to  prevent  me 
from  seeing  elsewhere  the  good  which  we  do 
not  possess,  and  from  profiting  by  the  view. 
Though  we  are  able  to  teach  the  governments 
on  the  continent  many  political  truths,  we 
have  yet  much  to  learn  from  them  in  return; 
and  peculiarly  on  the  subject  of  education, 
before  we  shall  attain  that  literary  pre-emi- 
nence which  is  the  blessing  and  the  glory  of 
Germany. 
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An  Immigrant's  Anecdotal  View  or  +>-^  o+  + _ _ 

S||a°  Fidler  ate  °r  ■Lear'nl^G  in  America 

T^it taker,  Treacher,  and  Co.:  London 

is  only  an  introduction  to  an  article  h 

an  articlej  but  of  some  interesl 
an  xncomplete  article  by  Herman  Humphrey  is  attached 

This  is  an  introduction  to  an  articie  and  states  Fidler,a  oasa. 
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Isaac  Fidler 

. An  Immigrant ’s  Anecdotal  View  of  tt.  State  of  Learruns  in. Amelia 

- ces|  during^en  jSrs^f His  lack  of  suc- 
ser^ht.S°Clety  and  ar*s*°cracy>  and  he  emigrated  to 

whl£>  f h°m  016  EPiscopllSailf^rtties  "Sj r 'fro*^  the  °n  br  America  and  was  unable  to  secure 
hom  he  had  wished  to  write.  He  could  not  find  a r*  publl®hers  of  classical  manuscripts  for 
ered  that  even  Harvard  College  £ad  n^  tea'hinS  aPP°i"tment  and  discov- 

Prospective  employers  suggested  that  he  forget  * f°r  * ‘Sanscrit  or  Persian  scholar." 
Session.  Fidler  quarreled  with  inanv  of  So®  l PreVlous  training  and  take  up  a new  pro 
intellectuals  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  ThePS°  ha^  befriended  him  and  with  most  of  the 
ican  education  and  learning  were  hitter-br  * T.h®  .exCerpt  below  shows  that  his  views  on  Am -t 
able  teaching  post.  5 ^ bltterIy  Prejudiced  because  of  his  inability  to  secure  as^J 
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Heman  Humphrey  0 _ 

1835 

education  in  Scotland:  Implications  for  the  United  States 

' fiei?  MTsSusetts  (AflI9so859)gradUatedfr°m  Yale  College  in  1805,  was  a minister  in  Pitts- 
1823’ to  1845  In  i83<?  ,?  six  years,  and  served  as  president  of  Amherst  College  from 

France  and  Behriunf  » tra\eied  extensively  through  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland  and  visited 
ible  in  fhd  Belpu™*  Humphrey’s  interests  in  both  theology  and  higher  education  are  discern 
coupled  wtihT  b!lQW  °n  Scottish  education,  which  gives  a useful  historical  description 

phrey  took  painseToPnri  anflysjf  of  contemporary  schooling.  In  much  of  his  writing  Hum- 
thosR  niwra'ir'  * a contrast  and  compare  educational  conditions  and  needs  in  Kurope  with 
£nd  was  nnt  lnf-  “ America-  His  ac^unt  of  primary  education  and  school  attendance  ^ 3^1 

by  competent  B^msh  taSfrnTnts4.31,7’  bUt  * °n  Te*oris  and  statistics  furnished  .Jm 

y ■ . 


The  parochial  schools  of  Scotland  have 
been  the  admiration  of  enlightened  men  in  all 
countries  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Like  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  all  the 
noble  institutions  of  that  country,  they  are 
the  offspring  of  the  Reformation.  Before  John 
Knox  rolled  back  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican 
upon  the  pope  and  his  cardinals,  and  blew  that 
mighty  blast  which  shook  down  the  walls  of 
the  spiritual  Babylon  in  North  Britain,  the 
people  were  as  deeply  sunk  in  ignorance  as 
they  were  in  the  superstition  and  idolatry  of 
the  great  anti-christian  apostacy.  Very  few 
except  the  nobility,.  could  read,  and  almost 
none  could  write.  But  as  soon  as  Scotland 
had  thrown  off  the  Romish  yoke,  or  rather, 
while  she  was  struggling  for  life  with  "the 
man  of  sin,**  and  the  faggots  were  scarcely 
quenched  in  the  Grass  Market  of  Edinburgh,  * 
the  reformers  were  busily  employed  in  ma- 
turing a plan  for  the  diffusion  of  letters 
throughout  the  country.  They  rightly  judged, 
that  to  eradicate  the  errors  of  popery,  and 
instil  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  into  the  hearts 
of  the  rising  generation,  the  establishment  of 
schools  under  pious  teachers  was  essential. 
How  anxious  they  were  to  see  a school-house 
planted  by  the  side  of  every  kirk,  and  to  make 
sound  learning  the  handmaid  of  pure  religion. 


is  strikingly  manifest  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  "First  Book  of  Discipline," 
drawn  up  by  Knox  and  his  immortal  compeers 
Winram,  Spottiswood,  Douglas,  Willeck,  and 
Row,  and  presented  to  the  nobility  in  1560, 
almost  three  centuries  ago. 

"Seeing  that  God  has  determined  that  his 
kirk  here  on  earih  shall  be  taught,  not  by 
angels,  but  by  men;  and  seeing  that  men  are 
born  ignorant  of  God  and  godliness;  and  see- 
ing,  also,  thdt  he  ceaseth  to  illuminate  men 
miraculously,  of  necessity  it  is,  that  your 
honors  be  most  careful  for  the  virtuous  edu- 
cation, and  godly  bringing  up  of  the  youth  of 
this  realm.  For,  as  they  must  succeed  us,  so 
we  ought  to  be  careful  that  they  have  knowl- 
edge and  erudition  to  profit  and  comfort  that 
which  ought  to  b^  most  dear  to  us,  to  wit, 
the  kirk  and  spouse  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ! 
Of  necessity,  therefore,  we  judge  it,  that 
every  several  kirk  have  on©  school— master 
appointed;  such  an  one  at  least,  as  is  able 
to  teach  grammar  and  the  Latin  toogue,  if 
the  town  be  of  any  r utation.  And  further  J[v 
we  think  it  expedient,  that  in  every  notable]) ] 
town  there  should  be  erected  a college , in \\ 
which  the  arts,  at  least  of  rhetoric  and  logic 
together  with  the  tongues,  be  read,  by  suf- 
ficient masters,  for  whom  honest  stipends 
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| must  be  appointed;  as  also  that  provision  be  or  modern;  and  to  this  day  no  material  im- 

I made  for  t*10536  that  are  P°9r,  and  not  able,  provement  has  been  made  upon  their  system 

l by  themselves  or  their  friends,  to  be  sus-  If  we  did  not  know  that  our  Puritan  forefathers 
tamed  at  letters.  brought  it  along  with  them  to  New  England,  the 

"The  rich  and  potent  may  not  be  permitted  similarity  is  so  striking,  that  no  one  could 

to  suffer  their  children  to  spend  their  youth  in  doubt  its  Scottish  origin  and  the  Prussian 

a va^.n  idleness,  as  heretofore  they  have  done;  system  of  popular  education,  the  most  per- 

. but  they  must  be  exhorted,  and  by  the  censure  feet  and  efficient  probably,  which  the  world 

I of  the  kirk  compelled  to  dedicate  their  sons  by  ever  saw,  is  manifestly  indebted  to  the  same 

If  good  exercises  to  the  profit  of  the  kirk  and  source  for  all  its  essential  elements 

i I commonwealth;  and  this  they  must  do,  be-  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  perhaps  that  a 

; ? cause  they  are  able.  The  children  of  the  poor  plan  of  religious  and  literary  education  so 

\ f ™ust  be  supported  and  sustained  on  the  charge  novel,  and  so  much  in  advance  of  every  thin^ 

)'!  of  the  kirk,  trial  being  taken  whether  the  else,  gained  its  way  slowly  to  that  govern- 
or f spirit  of  docility  be  in  them  or  not.  If  they  mental  patronage,  which  was  thought  essential 

rt  1X5  f°und  aPt  to  learning  and  letters,  they  may  to  give  it  a fair  trial.  The  views  of  Knox  and 

not  be  permitted  to  reject  learning,  but  must  his  associates,  thus  promulgated  in  1560 

I be  charged  to  continue  their  study,  so  that  the  seem  to  have  been  for  a long  time  regarded 

\ commonwealth  may  have  some  comfort  by  by  the  nobility,  (to  use  their  own  phrase  ) as 

{*  them.  And  for  this  purpose  must  discreet,  "a  devout  imagination,”  and  it  was  not  till 

| grave,  and  learned  men  be  appointed  to  visit  1616,  that  James  VI.,  hoping  thereby  to  give 

t schools,  for  the  trial  of  their  exercise,  profit,  popularity  to  Episcopacy,  which  he  was  striv- 

l : and  continuance;  to  wit,  the  ministers  and  ing  to  foist  into  the  place  of  the  Kirk  in  Scot- 

| elders,  with  the  best  learned  men  in  every  land,  sought  to  give  effect  to  the  system  of 

town.  A Certain  time  must  be  appointed  to  the  reformers  by  an  act  of  Privy  Council. 

£ ^ reading  and  the  catechism,  and'a  certain  time  Seventeen  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 

b S-  to  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue,  and  a car-  I,  it  was  still  more  formally  recognized  by 

!:  ? tain  time  to  the  arts  of  philosophy  and  the  act  of  Parliament. 

otheii*  tongues,  and  a certain  time  to  that  But  the  church  of  Scotland  did  not  wait 

Study  Jn  which  they  intend  chiefly  to  travel  for  these  tardy  and  sinister  movements  of  the 

the  profit  of  the  commonwealth,  which  time  government.  Those  good  men,  who  saw  so 

having  expired,  the  children  should  either  early  and  so  clearly  what  was  necessary  to 

proceed  to  farther  knowledge,  or  else  they  lay  the  foundations  of  Protestantism  broad 

must  be  set  to  some  handicraft  or  some  other  and  deep  throughout  the  country  determined 

profitable  exercise.”  to  do  what  they  could  for  the  establishment  of 

This  is  a very  remarkable  document.  I parochial  schools,  however  neglectful  the 

very  much  question  whether  the  whole  history  civil  rulers  might  be  of  their  duty  While  they 

of  human  improvement  can  furnish  the  outline  expostulated  with  the  nobility  for  their  supine- 

of  an  educational  system  at  once  so  compro-  ness,  they  exerted  themselves  as  if  all  the 

hensive,  so  simple,  and  so  much  in  advance  of  hopes  of  Scotland  depended  on  their  efforts-— 

the  age  in  which  it  was  drawn  up;  and  certainly  in  so  much,  that  in  the  Lowlands  especially 

there  is  nothing  which  more  strikingly  shows  popular  education  had  made  great  progress’ 

what  a wide  difference  there  is  between  the  before  the  state  came  to  their  aid.  It  is  stated 

genius  of  Protestantism  and  Popery.  That  the  in  a document  still  extant,  that  only  twenty 

men  who  had  themselves  been  taught  to  con-  years  after  the  reformation,  "so  great  had 

sider  "ignorance  as  the  mother  of  devotion,”  been  the  progress  of  religious  instruction  in 

should  all  at  once  have  such  enlargement  of  the  country  where  forty  years  before  the 

Views  in  regard  to  education,  as  soon  as  the  Bible  was  not  suffered  to  be  read,  that  almost 

light  of  the  Reformation  dawned  upon  their  every  house  possessed  a copy,  ’ and  that  it 

minds,  and  that  they  should  find  time  to  mature  was  read  in  it.”- 

If  so  vase  a plan,  while  they  were  obliged  to’  In  Dr.  McCrie’s  Life  of  Melville,  there  is 

dispute  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  enemy,  a Report  of  the  visitation  of  parishes  in  the 
and  while,  as  yet,  the  conflict  between  dark-  diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  in  the  year  1611  and 

ness  and  light  hung  in  such  awful  suspense,  is  1613,  to  this  effect,  "That  the  parishes  which 

truly  wonderful.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  had  schools,  were  more  than  double  in  number 
there  must  have  been  something  supernatural  to  those  that  wanted  them.  Where  they  were 

in  the  illumination  which  glided  them;  for  they  wanting  the  visitors  ordered  them  to  be  set 

could  have  derived  but  little  assistance  from  up;  and  where  the  provision  for  the  master 

the  most  enlightened  nations  whether  ancient  was  inadequate,  they  made  arrangements  for 
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"In  view  of  the  comparative  state  of  Europe  and  the  United  Sates,  on  this 
great  subject,  we  must  assume  the  distinction  between  Education  and  Instruction 
which  in  our  view  *is  fundamental,  and  which  is  adopted  by  the  most  scientific 
writers  on  this  great  subject.  We  regard  Instruction,  then,  as  the  mere 
communication  of  knowledge.  We  consider  Education  as  the  process  by  which 
character  is  formed,  involving  instruction,  the  discipline'  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  the  discipline  of  the  moral  powers,  and  the  training  of  the  bodv 
as  the  instrument  in  all  these  operations.  We  consider  it,  in  fact,  as 
embracing  every  influence  by  which  man  becomes  what  he  is,  or  may  be  made 
what  he  should  be." 


1.  Discusses  the  distinction  between  education  and  instruction. . .and  supports 
a case  for  true  education  in  the  school. 

2.  Compar.es  the  educational  system  in  the  United  States  with  that  in  various 
countries  of  Europe. 
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The  field  lessons  and  labours  in  practical 
agriculture  at  Hoffwyl,  are  among  the  most 
animating  and  instructive  lessons  of  man.  It 
is,  perhaps,  there  only  that  science  and  labour 
are  seen,  hand  in  hand,  supporting  and  assist- 
ing each  othc  r,  and  that  a system  of  education 
having  its  foundation  in  the  pure  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  separatedfrom  all  sectarian 
controversy,  is  made  subservient  to  the  im- 
provement, moral,  intellectual,  and  practical, 
of  man,  in  every  grade  of  the  human  family! 

Is  not  systematic  instruction  in  his  occupation 

as  essential  to  a farmer,  a field  labourer, 

*ind  a gardener,  as  to  a carpenter  or  a mason? 

Can  system  be  obviously  more  necessary  in 
any  department  of  life  than  in  our  agricultural 
practices?  And  can  any  system  be  selected 
from  the  distant  and  diversified  practices  of 
our  best  farmers-a  comparison  between 
which  and  their  results  can  never  be  fairly 
made.  It  is  only  where  a variety  of  culture 
can  be  exhibited  at  one  time  in  one  place  and 
on  scientific  principles,  that  comparisons  can 
be  made  or  just  conclusions  formed. 

The  principle  of  pattern  farms,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tha  State,  so  long  solicited  in  vain 
from  our  legislature  by  the  ^politicians  of 
former  days,  it  would  perhaps  be  useless  at 
this  moment  to  attempt  to  revive.  You  will  see 
in  this  project  a substitute  for  these,  com- 
bining instruction  with  exhibition.  To  have 
some  ground  to  go  upon,  I have  selected  Bol- 
ton farm,  near  Bristol,  in  Pennsylvania,  as 
the  locality  for  the  first  Agricultural  Institute. 

It  is  an  estate  of  my  son  James  Pemberton 
Morris,  who  puts  such  parts  of  itjis  I may 
select -any  disposition,  uniting  in  my  wishes 
for  the  education  of  his  children  in  such  an 
institution.  The  farm  consists  of  near  five, 
hundred  acres,  is  situated  in  a healthy  coun- 
try, on  the  verge  of  the  manor  of  Penns- 
borough,  once  the  residence  of  the  founder 
Pennsylvania,  and  selected  by  him  for  its 
fertility  and  favorable  position  as  to  inter- 


course by  land  and  water;  to  which  natural 
facilities  will  soon  be  added  those  of  the  Dela. 
ware  canal,  located  near  it,  and  communicatl 
ing  directly  with  Philadelphia  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  miles  from  Bolton. 

Next  to  the  farm  it  is  desirable  to  find  the 
Fellenberg.  This  is  the  most  difficult  part 
but  v/ill  be  surmounted,  if  Mr.  Woodbridge’ 
who  has  received  practical  instructions  at 
Hoffwyl,  will  assume  that  character.  Then  are 
to  be  found  the  funds,  which  should  come,  I 
think,  from  the  scholars,  on  the  same  system 
that  has  elevated  to  so  merited  an  eminence 
among  our  scientific  institutions,  the  Medical 
School  of  Philadelphia;  no  stated  salary  being 
annexed  to  each  professor's  chair,  but  the 
whole  emolument  arising  out  of  the  instruction 
from  each,  would  be  apportioned  to  its  partic- 
ular professor  and  assistant. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  outlines  of  a plan  for  the 
introduction  into  the  United  States  of  a system 

of  education  believed  to  be  adapted  to  the  char- 
acter of  our  country,  and  especially  appli- 
cable to  those  interests  and  employments,  in 
which  the  greatest  numbers  are  engaged,  and 
to  which,  heretofore,  the  least  instruction  has 
been  extended.  • 

My  immediate  object  in  this  communica- 
tion, is  to  obtain  the  expression  of  your  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  it,  which  I have  no  other  right 
to  solicit,  than  that  which  is  founded  on  a belief 
that  it  merits,  and  will  receive,  particular 
respect  and  attention  from  those  classes 
especially,  whom  it  more  immediately  con- 
cerns. It  is  so  far  Circular,  as  to  be  similar 
to  those  addressed  to  Mr.  Fellenberg  of 
Hoffwyl;  to  Mr.  Madison,  to  Judge  Peters, 
the  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural 
Society,  from  all  of  whom  the  most  stronglyfT? 
expressed  and  favourable  opinions  have  beenjf 
received,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  the  chairmanll 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
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a short  period.  Returning  to  the  teaching  profession,  he  was  an  instructor  at  the  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  1817  to  1820.  His  first  book  on  geography  was 
published  in  1821  and  his  second  in  1824.  Traveling  to  Europe  for  reasons  of  health,  he  re- 
mained abroad  for  five  years  and  made  a study  of  educational  systems  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many. Physically  unable  to  teach  again  upon  his  return  home  in  1829,  he  purchased  The 
American  Journal  of  Education,  changed  its  name  to  The  American  Annals  of  Education  and 
Instruction,  and  published  it  until  1838. 


In  examining  the  state  and  prospects  of  a 
community,  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments is  its  condition  in  reference  to  Edu- 
cation. 

In  using  this  term,  there  is  constant  room 
for  misunderstanding,  in  consequence  of  the 
various  definitions  given  to  it,  to  which  we 
have  formerly  referred.  For  while  some  will 
regard  it  as  comprising  the  mere  elements 
of  knowledge,  and  estimate  the  state  of  edu- 
cation by  the  number  of  individuals  who  can 
read  and  write,  others  consider  it  as  embrac- 
ing other  brand;  ?s  of  knowledge  of  direct 
practical  value;  others  still  do  not  permit  the 
name  of  education  to  be  applied  to  any  but  a 
course  of  classical  and  scientific  instruction; 
and  some  would  deem  the  accomplishments 
indispensable.  ~ 

In  a view  of  the  comparative  state  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States,  on  this  great 
subject,  we  must  assume  the  distinction  be- 
tween Education  and  Instruction,  which  in  our 
view  is  fundamental,  and  which  is  adopted  by 
the  most  scientific  writers  on  this  great  sub- 
ject. W<5  regard  Instruction, then,  as  the  mere 
communication  of  knowledge.  We  consider 
Education  as  the  process  by  which  character 
is  formed,  involving  instruction,  the  disci- 
pline of  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  disci- 
pline of  the  moral  powers,  and  the  training  of 
the  body  as  the  instrument  in  all  these  opera- 
tions. We  consider  it,  in  fact,  as  embracing 
every  influence  by  which  man  becomes  what 
he  is,  or  may  be  made  what  he  should  be. 

In  considering,  therefore,  the  respective 
state  of  tiie  two  continents,  we  feel  ourselves 
called  upon  to  consider  the  state  of  Instruction 
first,  as  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  Edu- 
\ cation  in  its  largest  sense. 

Instruction  may  be  considered  both  in 
reference  to  its  extent  and  to  it s diffusion* 
As  to  the  extent  to  which  instruction  is 
carried,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  Occu- 
pied by  the  first  wants  of  life,  and  the  duties 
of  a free  government,  our  citizens  have  not 
found  the  opportuni ty,  they  have  not  felt  the 
necessity,  nor  acquired  the  taste  for  profound 
study,  in  most  branches  of  knowledge.  They 
||have  been  satisfied  with  that  which  prepared 
|Jthem  for  immediate  action;  and  are  called 
|f  forward  into  life  so  early,  that  they  have  no 


opportunity  to  enter  deeply  into  any  subject. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  provide  even  the 
means  by  which  others  may  attain  the  heights 
of  learning,  or  the  depths  of  science.  These 
are  positive  obstacles . There  are  others  of  a 
negative  character,  which  will  be  best  illus- 
trated by  considering  the  positive  advantages 
and  facilities  to  the  accurate  and  profound 
study  of  every  branch  of  science  and  litera- 
ture, in  the  most  cultivated  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. 

There  are  central  points  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence in  the  governments  of  European  coun- 
tries, where  measures  can  be  taken  for  the 
promotion  of  these  objects,  which  under  our 
government,  are  impracticable.  The  prince, 
whose  power  or  talents  do  not  permit  him  to 
become  conspicuous  by  his  conquests,  or  his 
political  influence,  finds  a wide  field  for 
distinguishing  himself  in  becoming  the  patron 
of  the  arts  and  literature;  a field  in  which  he 
is  almost  sure  of  success,  whatever  his  own 
qualifications  may  be,  so  long  as  he  has  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  libraries  and  cabinets 
of  natural  his;ory,  which  shall  be  the  object 
of  general  attention,  and  of  collecting  the  men 
who  shall  be  at  once  the  heralds  of  knowledge, 
and  the  living  testimonies  to  his  munificence. 
On  thi§  ground,  the  princes  of  many  of  the 
smaller  states  c-f  Europe,  are  more  efficient 
patrons  of  learning  th?n  our  own  great  re- 
public, and  vie  with  each  other  in  these  praise- 
worthy efforts.  No  small  part  of  the  magnifi- 
cent libraries  and  apparatus,  and  of  the  in- 
valuable results  of  literary  labor,  thus  aided 
by  the  best  means  which  can  be  collected  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  must  be  as- 
cribed to  such  efforts. 

The  contrast,  in  looking  at  our  own  coun- 
try, is  no  less  striking  than  painful.  There 
are  noble  exceptions  to  the  general  rule;  but 
how  slow,  how  penurious,  are  our  public 
bodies  in  bestowing  anything  upon  literary 
institutions,  or  for  scientific  purposes.  How 
anxiously  does  a large  part  of  the  community 
watch  our  General  Government,  lest  thewi 
should  incidentally  do  something  to  promotM 
the  cause  of  knowledge.  An  unhappy  jealouswi 
exists  also  against  the  attempt  to  elevate  the'1* 
standard  of  science  and  literature,  lest  they 
should  be  made  the  instruments  of  establish- 
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9 ‘even  arislocracy-  » *»  forgotten,  that 

9 even  in  despotic  governments,  Wie  nation  of 

■ tha/athV  “m  haS  ®Ver  remained  a republic; 

' ^tir^efhableSt  and  V/iSest«  from  whatever 
they  arise>  have  always  attained  the 
and  dle  rewards  they  merited;  that 
nobility  as  been  proud  to  receive  them  into 
ranks,  and  despotism  has  felt  itself 
^h°n.°f.ed  in  Patronising  them.  It  is  forgotten 
that  the  common  sailor  owes  his  safety  quite 
s much  to  the  Principia  of  Newton,  and  the 
telescope  of  Herschel,  and  the  profound  re- 
searches and  laborious  calculations  of  La- 
place  and  Bowditch,  as  to  the  art  of  the  ship- 

and  tl?at  **  is  science  and  its  votaries 
n h^vfi  given  the  steamboat  and  the 

to  th«ad'^ar  t0  016  traveller,  and  the  gaslight 
to  the  citizen,  and  the  safety- lamp  to  the 

miner  and  the  antidote  to  pestilence,  to  the 
em  ling  expectants  of  an  invisible,  deadly 
poison.  * *v 

it  PSU,ded’  however>  as  11113  Prejudice  is, 
rt  exists  to  an  unhappy  extent  in  our  country 

Too  many  are  ready  to  hold  back  others  from 
any  of  the  heights  of  science,  which  they  can- 

^forSet?Se  l£  attain’  and  few  are  ready  to 
^ f °d  ^iem  ^e  facilities  for  that  profound 

are  LS  ,0nly  a SmaU  nu«iber  of  our  race 
t0  attempt  in  the  minute  and  ab- 

edge-a^tl,yetheSKential  branches  of  knowl- 
edge-a  task  which,  it  has  been  well  observed 

urtder^th  ^ most  severe  labor  which  is  done 
under  the  sun.' 

> Tr.c^n°Vler  encouragement  to  the  profound  in- 

ShUOne°i{  Science  and  the  laborious  re- 

the  flcteSthfillteratUre  inEuroPe»  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  in  most  countries,  it  is  the  safest 

toe  o^nlv^d*'  ifr0t  ^ road  to  distinction. 

toe  only  direction  in  which  toe  mind  can  exert 

great  powers;  the  only  field  in  which  the  soul 

n^BHPa  iat6’  ““trammeled  by  laws,  unsus- 
pected and  unchained  by  the  police 

he  J£e  office3  of  state  are  assigned  by  in- 
thaT^nf  t 1 patronage,  in  such  a manner 

1™,  °f  the  community  are  absolutely 

f tdf-d  fr°m  hope  of  gaining  influence  or 

reputation  as  statesmen;  and  to  attempt  it 
without  a birthright  or  a patron,  is  a career 
°S*1  aS  danger°us,  as  it  is  uncertain.  On 
„ Qth,er  !}and>  there  is  a corresponding 
certainty  that  eminence  in  literature  and 
science  will  gain  them  the  respect  and  patron- 
age  °f  the  government,  and  the  applause  of 
the  nation;  and  when  once  the  glitter  of  politi- 
cal glory  is  placed  beyond  our  reach  by  an 

ti^eiav^able  barrier>  U becomes  compfra- 
anri  fo  .n  ^aSy  task  for  philosophy  to  perceive 

orf  Vnn  f lUrpasSinS  g^ry  of  literary  hon- 
ors, and  to  be  conscious,  that  he  who  sways 


toe  sceptre  of  the  civilized  world  in  an  a J 
° Z SC1®nCe>  or  leads  captive  whole  nations 

fl  °harms  °f  hls  writings,  holds  a rank 
far  higher  than  the  despot  who  can  only  con- 
tro1  the  bodies  of  men  and  the  soil  on  which 
they  ilve,  or  the  conqueror  who  imposes 
fetcers  upon  their  limbs,  by  the  exertion  of 
brute  force. 

the”  i£  th®.°<niy  S.afe  direction>  als°,  in  which 
toe  man  of  talents,  m these  countries,  can 

permit  his  powers  to  expand.  If  he  allows 
them  to  enter  upon  the  wide  field  of  political 
or  religious  economy,  he  is  in  danger  of  beine 
driven  on  by  their  impulse  to  opinions  and 
expressions  which  will  cost  him  his  peace  or 
liberty,  or  life;  while  if  he  confines  hims’elf 
to  mere  intellectual  pursuits,  he  is  generally 
secure  of  all  the  rewards  which  royal  munifi- 
cence  can  lavish,  upon  success  which  it  re- 
gards  as  a part  of  its  own  glory. 

BuV  to  a noble  mind,  the  strongest  feeling 
connected  with  the  subject  probably  is,  that 
this  is  the  only  field  of  action  in  which  it 
can  go  on  without  limit  and  without  fear  in 
the  consciousness  of  absolute  independence. 

He  who  gams  literary  distinction  which  places 

him  in  the  chair  of  a university,  receives 
the  freedom,  of  the  world,  and  is  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  go  on  without  limitation  in 

S^i6Ct  Wh6re  he  does  not  attack’the 
safety  of  the  state  and  the  prisoner  may  thus 
enjoy  an  extent  of  range,  which  enables  him 
to  forget  the  walls  which  bar  up  his  progress 
m other  directions. 

It  should  also  be  recollected,  that  on  these 
vepr  grounds,  even  policy  dictates  to  the 
rulers  to  offer  every  stimulus,  every  facility 
for  pursuits  of  this  kind,  in  order  that  power- 
ful and  active  minds  may  not  be  left  at  liberty 
to  employ  themselves  in  speculations  or  ef- 

Zli  °"P°lltical  subjects,  a result  of  whose 
danger  they  have  had  so  many  examples.  The 
king  upon  his  throne,  has  learned  to  tremble 
before  a single,  powerful  mind. 

The  contrast  in  the  condition  of  the  United 
S Zth  ^-  Here)  0,0  r°ad  to  distinction 

life  Thi^1S  ?Ugh  an  active  or  Political 
life.  The  mere  votary  of  science  and  litera- 

d^«T‘iene?ly  Promise  himself  a high 
degree  of  either.  Every  citizen  is  called  upon 
to^take  a part  in  the  political  and  soefal 
and  religious  concerns  of  the  community  ahd 

power  TsecS°/°SSeSSeS  high  intellectual 
Sorbs  ’a  if  *h  Uf  d UP°n  t0  an  extent'  Which  ab« 
d ebfan H 6 iime  and  Strensth  which  is  nJ  i 

demanded  >y  the  labors  necessary  for  sullj  i 

**  *nc<V  He  is  stimulated  by  all  the  pros*' 
pects  of  distinction  which  our  country  can  i 
offer,  and  urged  by  a sense  of  duty  to  make  ! 
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himself  familiar  with  the  great  questions  of  necticut,  fall  little  short  of  this  standard;  and 

politics  and  of  social  life,  and  to  engage  in  these  are  the  only  countries  in  the  world"  ac- 

active  measures.  In  short,  the  motives  and  the  cording  to  these  estimates,  which  have  one 

demands  for  private,  social,  and  public  collegiate  pupil  for  less  than  1,000  inhabit- 

activity,  and  the  little  respect,  the  poor  re-  ants.  New  Hampshire,  according  to  the  calcu- 

| ward,  which  is  bestowed  upon  mere  Intel-  lation  of  the  American  Quarterly  Register,  is 

- lectual  eminence , serve  as  so  many  barriers  the  only  American  State  besides,  in  which 
to  entrance  upon  a literary  course,  in  place  there  is  more  than  one  for  1,500;  while  in  Eu- 

of  the  encouragements  afforded  in  European  rope,  Saxony,  England,  Hanover,  Bavaria, 
countries.  ' Tuscany,  Spain,  and  Russia,  all  have  a pro- 

The  circumstances  we  have  described,  af-  portion  greater  than  this.  It  must  not  be  for- 

fect  of  course  the  character  of  the  literary  gotten,  however,  that  the  Universities  and 

institutions  of  the  respective  continents.  Colleges  of  Spain  furnish  nothing  which  de- 

Those  of  the  United  States,  originating  as  they  serves  to  be  called,  a truly  liberal  education, 
do  in  the  people,  and  maintained  only  by  their  Vermont,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina, 

suffrages  and  aid,  can  rise  no  higher  than  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island,' 

public  opinion  permits,  and  must  limit  them-  . composing  all  the  Eastern  and  three  of  the 
selves  to  the  comparatively  narrow  field  Middle  States,  and  one  of  the  Southern,  have 

which  that  opinion  prescribes.  On  the  other  one  student  for  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  in 

hand,  the  public  institutions  of  Europe  derive  which  they  are  rivalled  by  Wurtemberg, 

their  existence  from  the  munificence  and  Sweden,  Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands.  Most  of 

ostentation  which  we  have  described  as  a part  the  Southern  and  Western  States  have  from 

of  the  policy  of  state,  and  the  effort  is  con  - 2,000  to  4,000  inhabitants  to  a student.  In  this 

tinually  made  to  elevate  them  to  a higher  proportion,  the  highest  compare  with  Switzer-  , 

point.  ^ land,  and  the  rest  with  Denmark,  Naples,  and  } 

The  result  is,  that  the  'Lycees  ’ of  France  Austria.  The  most  recent  Western  States  have 

and  the  f Gymnasia 3 of  Germany,  give  a course  only  one  to  every  5,000  inhabitants;  and  still 

of  literary  instruction  nearly  equivalent  to  are  placed  on  a level  with  France  and  Ireland, 

that  of  our  colleges,  surpassing  them,  in  ac-  Russia,  stands  alone  among  the  civilized 

curacy  and  extent,  in  most  branches,  and  only  countries  of  the  world,  and  only  gives  a liberal 

falling  short  of  them  in  not  being  combined  education  to  one  person  in  15,000  of  her  popu- 

with  so  much  attention  to  science.  lation.*; 

Such  is  an  imperfect  view  of  the  compara-  As  a mass,  it  wpuld  appear  that  the  Eastern 

tive  extent  of  literary  and  scientific  instruc-  States  provide  the  advantages  of  a collegiate 

tion  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In  regard  education,  such  as  they  are  in  the  United 

to  its  diffusion , the  comparison  is  not  easily  States,  for  a greater  proportion  of  their  popu- 

made,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  lation  than  England,  or  any  European  coun- 
character of  the  literary  institutions  of  the  tries  bxcept  Scotland,  Baden,  and  Saxony.  The 

two  continents,  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  Middle  States  are  as  well  provided  as 

If  we  compare  the  institutions  which  rank  Wurtemberg,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands, 

highest,  under  the  name  of  universities  and  The  Southern  States  will  compare  with 

colleges,  we  may,  however,  approximate  to  Switzerland  in  this  respect;  and  the  Western 

correct  results;  a.id  with  this  view,  we  present  States,-  with  all  their  destitution,  are  as  well 

the  following  tabular  statement  of  the  number  supplied  with  liberally  educated  men,  so  far  as 

of  students  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  numbers  are  concerned,  as  Denmark  and 

the  respective  states  and  sections  of  the  Austria.  , * 

United  States,  and  the  principal  countries  of  One  question  deserves  the  attention  of 

Europe.  The  materials  for  the  former  were  those  who  desire  to  supply  the  destitute 

derived  from  the  American  Quarterly  Reg-,  portions  of  our  country.  In  view  of  these 

ister  of  Education  for  1831,  a publication  of  calculations,  can  we  believe  that  the  North  and 

uncommon  accuracy  and  value.  The  European  East  can  over  produce  or  educate  a sufficient 

statistics  are  chiefly  from  the  Weimar  Sta-  number  of  liberally  educated  young  men  to 

tistical  Almanac  for  1831,  the  highest  author-  supply  their  own  vacancies,  and  the  pressing 

Jfl  ity  we  know  on  this  subject.  wants  which  this  table  presents  at  the  South 

/(/  In  reviewing  this  table,  we  shall  perceive,  and  West?  It  is  evidently  impossible;  and  the 

(jr  that  in  accordance  with  an  opinion  often  ex-  utmost  which  the  more  advanced  states  can 

pressed,  Scotland  gives  more  of  her  youth  a hope  to  do,  will  be  to  furnish  the  men  necef 

collegiate^  education  than  any  other  country  in  ' sary  to  organise  and  direct  the  new  institu- 

the  world.  Baden,  Massachusetts,  and  Con-  tions  which  must  be  formed  or  extended,  in 
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Comparison  of  the  Number  of  Students  in  the  United  States  with  That  of  the  Countries  of  EuroM 

den^ 663inL^al>f Students  in  the  United  States  is  here  estimated  at  3,475;  Theological  Stu- 
For  «a„t  of  Z ’h  : d‘C^’  DOt  far  from  2-000-  They  belong  to  the  several  States  as  here  apportioned 

and  LegaI  Students  were  divided  among  the  v*rious  ^ates 


American  States 


European  Countries 


**’  Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Maine 
New  Jersey 
Sauifch  Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
Nav  York 
Rhode  Island 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Kentucky 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Ohio  . 

Louisiana 

Delaware^ 

Alabama 

Missouri 

Indiana 

Illinois 


No.  of 
Students 

Proportion 
to  Inhab. 

770 

j 1 

792 

327 

1 

960 

241 

% 

1,118 

I L&6 

JL 

1.509 

f 233 

1 

1.611 

1S3 

X, 

1,661 

325 

'l 

1,789 

683 

J 

1.928 

986 

XI 

1,940 

50 

1,944 

1*75 

1 

2,554 

457 

1 

2,650 

249 

1 

2,766 

173 

1 

2,985 

45 

1 

3,040 

233 

1 

3,170 

211 

1 

3,245 

285 

1 

3.290 

46 

1 

3,335 

23 

1 

3.336 

84 

1 

3,634 

28 

1 

5,003 

65 

1 

5.101 

1 28  1 

1 

5,624 

Scotland 

Baden 

Saxony 

England 

Hanover 

Bavaria 

Tuscany 

Spain 

Prussia 

Wurtemberg 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Portugal 

Netherlands 

Sardinia 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

Naples  and  Sicily 

Austria 

France 

Ireland 

Russia 


No.  of 
Students 

Proportion 
to  Inhab. 

3,249 

1 

6/83 

1.399 

1 

" ^16 

1,360 

1 

1,040 

10,549 

,1 

1,2132 

1,203 

1 

1,203 

2.593 

1 

1.212 

1 ... ...  v;909 

1 

. 1,402 

9,867 

1 

1.414 

6,236 

1 

- 1.47S0 

887 

1 

v i,7m 

2,687 

1 

‘ 1,722 

1.604 

1 

‘ 1,879 

2,998 

1 

1,979 

1,722 

1 

2,420 

767 

1 

2,655 

578 

1 

3,342 

2,065 

1 

3,590 

8,584 

1 

3,786 

6,196 

1 

5,140 

1,254 

1 

5,707 

3,626 

1 

15,455 

Sections  of  the  United  States 


Eastern  States 
Middle  States 
Southern  States 
Western  States 

United  States* 


1,748 

1 

1,118  II 

1,995 

1 

1.844  I! 

1,485 

1 

2,612 

957 

1 

3,516 

6,185 

1 

2,078  || 

European  Countries 


England 
Portugal 
Switzerland 
Naples  and  Sicily 

Western  Europe 


10,549 

1 

1,604 

1 

767 

1 

2,065 

1 

60,634 

1 

V 


1.132 

1.879 

2.655 

3.590 

2,285 
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22;  Medical  Schools.  18;  Law  Schools,  5;-Whole  number  of  Instructors  loo  >'  * ^ Instltutlons' 

olJ^y8  l".the  CIassical  departments,  4.100;  Medical  departments,  i.863;  Law  departments  88-  The 

ologmal  departments  at  18  of  the  Institutions,  709;  Total,  6 760  aw  uepariments,  88,  The- 

CblS^S^o^4^sP“l^W:  i College  Student  to  1.331  inhabitants;  Middle  States,  1 

zxi: 

“**“•  >•>'^■5- Middle,  3i658,698  Southern,  3l8V8.384-U,,«r„. 
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order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a population, 
a now  comparatively  destitute,  and  every  week 
?&  becoming  more  destitute  by  its  unparalleled 
■L  increase-  Wa  would  again  remind  the  Patriots 
and  the  Philanthropists,  and  the  Christians  of 
the  Atlantic  States,  that,  the  West,  before  the 
end  of  this  century,  i7iust  govern  the  East— 
must  decide  the  fate  of  the  Union.  Does  not 
their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty,  call  them 
to  provide  the  best  and  most  ample  means  for 
the  education  of  their  future  rulers? 

The  comparative  state  of  Common  School 
Instruction  is  very  different  from  that  of 
Collegiate  Instruction.  In  this,  the  United 
States  have  the  pre-eminence,  whether  we 
compare  them  with  the  mass  of  European 
countries,  or  select  individual  examples.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  admitted  many  years  since, 
that  'The  great  body  of  the  American  people 
is  better  educated  (instructed)  than  the  mass 
of  aiiy  European  community:  * The  following 
table  derived  from  the  best  sources,  shews 
the  proportion  of  children  who  receive  Com- 
mon School  Instruction  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation, in  several  European  countries,  and  in 
several  of  the  United  States,  and  furnishes 
statistical  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark. 


Proportion  of  Pupils  in  Common  Schools  to  the 
' ■ Whole  Population 


:-r- 

Pupil 

Inhab . 

Wurtemberg 

' " -1 

to 

6 

Canton  Vaud,  Switzerland 

1 

to 

6.6 

Bavaria 

1 

to 

7 

Prussia  . 

1 

to 

7 

Netherlands' 

I 

to 

9.7 

Scotland 

1 

to 

10 

Austria 

1 

to 

13 

England 

1 

to 

15.3 

France 

1 

to 

17.6 

Ireland 

1 

to 

18 

Portugal 

1 

to 

88 

Russia 

1 

to 

367 

New  York 

1 

to 

3.9 

Mass.,  Maine,  Conn.,  estimated 

1 

to 

4 

All  New  England,  at  least 

I 

to 

5 

Pennsylvania,  N.  Jersey 

1 

to 

8 

Illinois 

1 

to 

13  > 

Kentucky 

1 

to 

21  * 

It  will  be  seen  in  examining  this  table,  that 
the  proportion  of  children  receiving  Common 
School  Instruction  in  New  York  and  the  East- 
ern States,  is  greater  than  in  any  country  of 
the  civilized  world.  So  unusual  is  the  propor- 
tion in  JNejw  York,  that  Schwartz,  the  distin- 
guished German  historian  of  education,  could 


scarcely  believe  it  correct.  In  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  whose  destitution  is  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  well-founded  regret  and  anxi- 
ety, the  mass  are  still  better  taught  than  in 
most  countries  of  Europe  better  than  in  Scot- 
land itself;  and  even  the  Western  States  will 
soon  have  as  much  of  common  instruction  as 
France.  Still  we  should  feel,  that  the  neglect 
which  may  be  for  the  time,  safe  in  a despot- 
ism, is  ruinous  in  a republic;  for  it  under- 
mines the  basis  of  free  institutions. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  instruction 
afforded  in  the  common  schools  of  the  two 
continents.  the  comparison  cannot  be  a 
general  one.  The  common  schools:  of  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  undoubtedly  afford 
more  extended  instruction  than  those  of  most 
European  countries.  Geography  and  Grammar 
are  extensively  taught  there.  History  is  found 
in  many  of  them;  and  in  some,  the  attempt  is 
made  to  ^ f,'om  a little  knowledge  of  Natu- 
ral History.  Axl  would  be  deemedutterly 
superfluous  Uhe  instruction  of  the:  common 
people  of  mo£«i3Eur^mean  enaintries;  and  as  it 
is  conducted  i±i  of  cucjt  schools,  it  cer- 

tainly deserves  th^esharg^  tof  superficiality, 
which  is  broi^st-^Hinst  it_^ut  this  is  a de- 
fect in  the  mocies  <of  instruction,  by  no  means 
essential  to  the  in  a csountry  where  the 

comparatively  easy  ciremiustances  of  the 
whole  communjiy  permit  nsuxe  time  to  be  de- 
voted to  school  iHiSbructicnn,  and  where  re- 
publican mstihufiozafi  leave  door  to  office 
and  influence  opieirr\tc  all. 

On  the  othejr  tesd,  in  ths  schools  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  a practical  and  thor- 
ough character  is  given  to  common  school 
education  which-  is  not  generally  to  be  found 
in  ours.  The  knowledge  of  the  minerals,  soils, 
plants  and  animals  around  them,  and’  of  the 
simple  principles  of  agriculture,  is  deemed 
highly  important.  Linear  drawing  as  the 
means  of  forming  the  eye,  and  as  a supple- 
ment to  writing,  and  Music  as  a means  of 
cultivating  the  voice  and  the  ear,  are  deemed 
essential  to  the  education,  even  of  a Swiss 
peasant,  in  the  improved  schools.  In  these 
respects,  public  opinion  in  this  country,  as 
in  most  ' European  countries,  is  yet  to  be 
formed;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  efforts  made 
in  some  of  our  schools,  and  the  happy  effects 
which  have  followed,  will  be  the  means  of 
convincing  those  who  confine  their  views  and 
wishes  to  mere  mechanical  instruction,  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  plan,  and  the  importance 
of  a more  liberal  course  in  the  institutions 
of  a free  people. 

In  one  respect  perhaps,  our  schools  differ 
from  those  of  every  other  Christian  country — 


On  European  Education 


we  mean  in  the  great  or  entire  neglect  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction , which  is 
justly  deemed  as  much,  more  important  than 
mere  secular  knowledge,  as  the  character  is 
more  important  than  the  talents.  We  should 
deeply . regret  any  attempt  to.  introduce  The- 
ology into  our  common  schools;  but  we  do 
the  time  will  come,  when  it  shall  be  felt, 

fcKll 

' - * ..  . > * - * 


in  accordance  with  the  opinion  so  frequently 
expi'essed  in  public  bodies  of  our  enlightened* 
men,  that  the  Muhle  is  aamore  essential  book 
to  the  young"  the  Grammar  or  the  Geog- 

raphy, .and  diat  acknowledge  of  JEHOVAH,  is 
more  important  Qian  any  degree  of  familiar- 
ity with  Jupuiter  amd  the::  gods  cf  Greece  and 
Rome. 


H 3Y 
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So^nS?“lonAdVantaSeS  0f  111  toerican  Kather  th“  a Education 

178? 


"Cast  your  eye  over  America:  who  are  the  men  of  most  learning  cl  most 

SS"en?hevmS  « rdA‘hei;  °OUntry  and  mOSt  ^ anIV  by 

morals  and  havebeen  educated  among  them,  and  whose  manners 

Is,  and  habits  are  perfectly  homogeneous  with  those  of  the  country." 

society?11  deVel°ps  a character  and  provides  for  adjustment  to  the 


1.  Cites  the  disadvantages  of  European  education  for  young  Americans 

2.  Social  adjustment  aspects  of  domestic  education  are  discussed. 

3.  Role  of  education  in  developing  a national  character. 
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The  Comparative  Advantages  of  an  American  Rather  Than  a 

European  Education 


Thomas  Jefferson  (1743-1826),  the  third  President  of  the  United  States,  had  just  succeeded 
Benjamin  Franklin  as  resident  minister  in  Paris,  when  he  wrote  the  letter  below  to  J.  Bann- 
ister, Jr.,  in  178o.  It  is  one  of  the  more  lucid  pronouncements  made  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
py  a prominent  American  concerned  with  his  country's  educational  independence.  Jefferson's 
injunction  to  young  Americans  to  remain  at  home  for  their  education  merely  reflected  a 
sentiment  existing  in  the  United.  States  at  the  time.  The  legislature  of  Georgia,  for  example, 
in  January  of  1785,  expressed  its  strong  opposition  to  the  education  of  American  youth  abroad’ 
and  shortly  afterwards,  in  February  of  the  same  year,  it  threatened  to  regard  any  Georgians 
sent  abroad  for  their  education  as  aliens  for  three  years.  Jefferson's  opposition  to  foreign 
studies  for  young  Americans  should  be  seen  against  a background  of  changing  desires  on  the 
part  of  Americans  to  secure  both  political  and  cultural  independence. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  some  years  later,  in  1880,  Jefferson  asked  Du- 
pont de  Nemours  to  draw  up  a national  education  plan  for  the  United  States  and  specifically  to 
draw  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  best  of  the  European  systems  in  formulating  his  plans.  Jeffer- 
son valued  the  immense  part  that  European  culture  and  education  could  play  in  enriching  the 
United  States.  But  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  letter  from  France,  he  viewed  somewhat  critically 
the  indiscriminate  education  of  American  youth  in  an  alien  environment. 


.1  should  never  have  answered  the  para- 
graph in  your  letter  of  Sep.  19  respecting  the 
best  seminary  for  the  education  of  youth  in 
Europe  but  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
make  inquiries  on  the  subject,  the  result  of 
these  has  been  to  consider  the  competition 
disputes  as  resting  between  Geneva  and  Rome. 
They  are  equally  cheap  and  probably  are  equal 
in  the  course  of  education  pursued.  The  ad- 
vantage of  Geneva  is  that  students  acquire 
there  the  habits  of  speaking  French.  The  ad- 
vantage of  Rome  are  the  acquiring  a local 
knowledge  of  a spot  so  historical  and  so  cele- 
brated; the  acquiring  the  true  pronunciation 
of  the  Latin  language;  the  acquiring  a just 
taste  in  the  fine  arts,  more  particularly  those 
of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  mu- 
sic; a familiarity  with  those  objects  and  pro- 
cess of  agriculture  which  experience  has 
■ shown  best  adapted  to  a climate  like  ours 
| and  lastly  the  advantage  of  a fine  climate  for 
| health.  It  is  probable  too  that  by  be  ing  boarded 
■ U If1  a French  family  the  habit  of  speaking  that 
language  may  be  obtained.  I do  not  (know  of) 
any  advantage  to  be  derived  in  Geneva  from  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
that  government.  The  late  revolution  has  ren- 


dered it  a tyrannical  aristocracy  more  likely 
to  give  ill  than  good  ideas  to  an  American.  I 
think  the  balance  in  favour  of  Rome.  Pisa  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a place  of  education 
but  it  does  not  offer  the  1st  and  3rd  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  Rome.  But  why  send  an  American 
youth  to  Europe  for  education?  What  are  the 
objects  of  an  useful  American  education? 
Classical  knowledge,  modern  languages, 
chiefly  French,  Spanish  and  Italian;  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  philosophy,  Natural  history, 
Civil  history,  (and)  Ethics.  In  Natural  philos- 
ophy, I mean  to  include  Chemistry  and  Agri- 
culture, and  in  Natural  history,  to  include 
Botany,  as  well  as  the  pther  branches  of  those 
departments.  It  is  true  that  the  habit  of 
speaking  the  modern  languages  cannot  be  so 
well  acquired  in  America,  but  every  other 
article  can  be  as  well  acquired  at  William 
and  Mary  College,  as  at  any  place  in  Europe. 
When  college  education  is  done  with,  and  a 
young  man  is  to  prepare  himself  for  public 
life,  he  must  cast  his  eyes  (for  America) 
either  on  Law  or  Physic.  For  the  former, 
where  can  he  apply  so  advantageously  as  to 
Mr.  Wythe?  For  the  latter,  he  must  come  to 
Europe:  the  medical  class  of  students,  there- 


A letter  from 


Thomas  Jefferson  in  Paris  to  J.  Bannister,  Jr.,  October  15,  1785. 
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[if  fore,  is  the  only  one  which  need  come  to  Eu- 
* rope,  ^et  us  view  the  disadvantages  of  sending 
a youth  to  Europe.  To  enumerate  them  all 
would  require  a volume.  I will  select  a few. 
Xf  he  goes  to  England,  he  learns  drinking, 
horse  racing  and  boxing.  These  are  the  pe- 
culiarities of  English  education.  The  following 
circumstances  are  common  to  education  in 
.that  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  He 
acquires  a fondness  for  European  luxury  and 
dissipation,  and  a contempt  for  the  simplicity 
of  his  own  country;  he  is  fascinated  with  the 
privileges  of  the  European  aristocrats,  and 
sees,  with  abhorrence,  the  lovely  eauality 
which  the  poor  enjoy  with  the  rich,  in  his 
own  country;  he  contracts  a partiality  for 
aristocracy  or  monarchy';  he  forms  foreign 
friendships  which  will  never  be  useful  to  him, 
and  loses  the  reason  of  life  for  forming,  in 
his  own  country,  those  friendships  which,  of 
all  others,  are  the  most  faithful  and  perma- 
nent; he  is  led,  by  the  strongest  of  all  human 
passions,  into  a spirit  for  female  intrigue, 
destructive  of  his  own  and  others'  happiness, 
or  passion  for  whores,  destructive  of  his 
health,  and,  in  both  cases,  learns  to  consider 
fidelity  to.  the  marriage  bed  as  an  ungentle- 
manly  practice,  and  inconsistent  with  happi- 
ness; he  recollects  the  voluptuary  dress  and 
arts  of  the  European  women,  and  pities  and 
defepises  the,  chaste  affections  and  simplicity 
Owithose  of  his  own  country;  he  retains,  thro’ 
a fond  recollection,  and  a hankering 
after  those  places,  which  were  the  scenes  of 
his  first  pleasures  and  of  his  first  connec- 
tions; he  returns  to  his  own  country,  a for- 
eigner,^ unacquainted  with  the  practices  of 
domestic  economy,  necessary  to  preserve 
him  from  ruin;  ^peaking  and  writing  his  na- 


il 


^ ' yf  27 

tive  tongue  as  a foreigner,  and  therefore., 
unqualified  to  obtain  those  distinctions,  whicfr^. 
eloquence  of  the  pen  and  tongue  ensures  in  3' 
free  country;! for  I would  observe  to  you,  that: 
what  is  called  style  in  writing  or  speaking 
formed  very  early  in  life,  while  the  imagina 
tion  is  warm,  and  impressions  are  perma- 
nent. I am  of  opinion,  that  there  never  was 
an  instance  of  a man’s  writing  or  speaking 
his  native  tongue  with  elegance,  who  passed 
from  nineteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  out  of 
the  country  where  it  was  spoken.  Thus,  mo 
instance  exists  of  a person’s  writing  two  lan- 
guages perfectly.  That  will  always  appear  to 
be  his  native  language,  which  was  most  fa- 
miliar to  him  in  his  youth.  It  appears  to  me, 
then,  that  an  American,  coming  to  Europe  for 
education,  loses  in  his  knowledge,  in  his  - 
morals,  in  his  health,  in  his  habits,  and  Eh 
his  happiness.  I had  entertained  only  doubts 
on  this  head  before  I came  to  Europe:  what  I 
see  and  hear,  since  I came  here,  proves 
more  than  I had  even  suspected-PCast  your  (Llama.  (SI 
eye  over  America:  who  are  the  rnen  of  most  £ 

learning,  of  most  eloquence,  most  beloved  by  ijft 

their  country  and  most  trusted  and  promoted  ^ • /) 

by  them?  They  are  those  who  have  been  edu- 
cated  among  them,  and  whose  manners,  mo r-  fiuiii/Mf.rf 
als,  and  habits  are  perfectly  homogeneous 
with  those  of  the  countryj 

Did  you  expect  by  as  "short  a question,  to 
draw  such  a sermon  on  yourself?  I dare  say 
you  did  not.  But  the  consequences  of  foreign  r. 

education  are  alarming  to  me  as  an  American.  Si 

I sin,  therefore,  through  zeal,  wheneverlen-  K 

ter  on  the  subject.  You  are  sufficiently  Ameri-  * 

can  to  pardon  me  for  it.  Let  me  hear  of  voui 
health  and  be  assured  of  the  esteem  with 
which  I am  Dear  Sir  your  friend  and  servant. 
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Education  and  National  Characteristics 

Thomas  Hamilton 

1633 

Carey,  Lea  and  Blanchard:  Philadelphia 
Title:  Men  and  Manners  in  America 


"In  “hese  public  schools  every  citizen  has  not  only  a right  to  have  his 
children  educated,  but,  as  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  he  is  compelled  by 
law  to  esercise  it.  It  is  here  considered  essential  to  the  public  interest 
that  every  man  should  receive  so  much  instruction  as  will  qualify  him  for 
a useful  member  of  the  State.  No  member  of  society  can  be  considered 
as  an  isolated  and  abstract  being,  living  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  laboring 
for  his  own  advantage.  In  free  States,  especially,  every  man  has  important 
political  functions , which  affect  materially  not  only  his  own  well-being, 
but  that  of  his  fellow-citizens $ and  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  demand  that 
he  shall  at  least  possess  such  knowledge  as  shall  render  it  possible  for  him 
to  discharge  his  duties  with  advantage  to  the  community." 


Schools  disseminate  culture  and  promote  needs  of  society. 


1.  Discusses  the  role  of  schools  in  disseminating  culture  and  promoting  the 
needs  of  society. 
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^ Thomas  Hamilton  (1789-1842)  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  was  later  in 
the  British  Army  for  some  eight  years.  He  served  in  the  Peninsula  Wars,  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  in  the  army  of  occupation  in  France  in  1815.  Retiring  from  the  army  in 
1818,  he  Joined  the  editorial  staff  of  Blackwood's  magazine.  His  novel  Cyril  Thornton  which 
appeared  in  1827  was  popular  in  its  day.  In  another  work.  Men  and  Manners  in  America,  he 
revealed  himself  as  a shrewd  and  kindly  critic. 

^During  his  tour  of  American  schools  and  institutions,  Hamilton  met  and  was  entertained  by 
John  Griscom  and  George  Ticknor.  He  recounted  the  especially  generous  reception  he  re- 
ceived from  educators  and  intellectuals  and  the  admiration  he  felt  for  the  educational  pro- 
visions of  the  United  States  which,  he  said,  reminded  him  of  the  Scottish  devotion  to  public 
education. 


Introduction 

. • . f . i ' 

It  wa s[  not  till  more  than  a year  after  my 
return,  that  I finally  determined  on  publish- 
ing the  result  of  my  observations  in  the 
United  States.  Of  books  of  travels  in  Amer- 
ica, there  seemed  no  deficiency;  and  I was 
naturally  unwilling  to  incur,  by  the  public 
expression  of  my  opinions,  the  certainty  of 
giving  offence  to  a people,  of  whose  hospi- 
tality I shall  always  entertain  a grateful 
recollection.  I should,  therefore,  gladly  have 
remained  silent,  and  devoted  those  hours 
which  occasionally  hang  heavy  on  the  hands 
of  an  idle  gentleman,  to  the  productions  of 
lighter  literature,  which,  if  not  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  reader,  would  certainly  have  been 
more  agreeable  to  the  taste  and  habits  of  the 
Writer. 


But  when  I found  the  institutions  and  ex- 
perience of  the  United  States  deliberately 
quoted  in  the  reformed  Parliament,  as 
affording  safe  precedent  for  British  legisla- 
tion, and  learned  that  the  drivellers  who 
uttered  such  nonsense,  instead  of  encounter- 
ing merited  derision,  were  listened  to  with 
patience  and  approbation,  by  men  as  igno- 
rant as  themselves,  I certainly  did  feel  that 
another  work  on  America  was  yet  wanted, 
and  at  once  determined  to  undertake  a task 
which  ^inferior  considerations  would  prob- 
ably have  induced  me  to  decline. 

How  far,  in  writing  of  the  institutions  of 
a foreign  country,  I may  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  prejudices  natural  to  an 
Englishman,  I presume  not  to  determine.  To 
the  impartiality  of  a cosmopolite  I make  no  ^ 
pretension.  No  man  can  wholly  cast  off  the  f 
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trammels  of  habit  and  education,  nor  escape 
from  the  bias  of  that  multitude  of  minute  and 
latent  predilections,  which  insensibly  affect 
the  judgment  of  the  wisest. 

But,  apart  from  such  necessary  and  ac- 
knowledged influences,  I am  aware  of  no 
prejudice  which  could  lead  me  to  form  a 
perverted  estimate  of  the  condition,  moral 
or  social,  of  the  Americans.  I visited  their 
country  with  no  antipathies  to  be  overcome; 
and  I doubt  not  you  can  bear  testimony  that 
my  political  sentiments  were  not  such,  as  to 
make  it  probable  that  1 would  regard  with 
an  unfavourable  .eye  the  popular  character  of 
their  government.  In  the  United  States  I was 
received  with  kindness,  and  enjoyed  an 
intercourse  at  once  gratifying  and  instruc- 
tive, with  many  individuals  for  whom  I can 
never  cease  to  cherish  the  warmest  senti- 
ments of  esteem.  I neither  left  England  a 
visionary  and  discontented  enthusiast,  nor  did 
I return  to  it  a man  of  blighted  prospects 
and  v disappointed  hopes.  In  the  busings  or 
ambitions  of  the  world  I had  long  ceased  to 
have  any  share.  I was  bound  to  no  party,  and 
pledged  to  no  opinions.  I had  visited  many 
countries,  aj^id  may  therefore  be  permitted 
to  claim  the  possession  of  such  advantages 
as  foreign  travel  can  bestow. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I leave  it  to 
the  ingenuity  of  others  to  discover  by  what 
probable— what  possible  temptation,  I could 
be  induced  to  write  in  a spirit  of  unjust 
depreciation  of  the  manners,  morals,  or 
institutions  of  a people  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  England,  by  the  ties  of  interest, 
and  the  affinities  of  common  ancestry. 

It  has  been  said,  by  some  one,  that  the 
narrative  of  a traveller  is  necessarily  a 
book  of  inaccuracies.  I admit  the  truth  of  the 
apophthegm,  and  only  claim  the  most  favour- 
able construction  for  his  mistakes.  The 
range  of  a traveller’s  observations  must 
generally  be  limited  to  those  peculiarities 
which  float,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface  of 
Society.  Of  the  "sunken  treasuries*'  be- 
neath, . he  cannot  speak.  His  sources  of 
information  are  always  fallible,  and,  at  best, 
he  can  appeal  only  to  the  results  of  a r_ 
imperfect  experience.  A great  deal  which 
necessarily  enters  into  his  narrative,  must 
be  derived  from  the  testimony  of  others.  In 
the  common  intercourse  of  society,  men  do 
not  select  their  words  with  that  scrupulous 
* precision  which  they  use  in  a witness-box. 
Details  are  loosely  given,  and  inaccurately 
remembered.  Events  are  coloured  or  dis- 
torted by  the  partialities  of  the  narrator; 
minute  circumstances  are  omitted  or  brought 


into  undue  prominence,  and  the  vast  and 
varied  machinery  by  which  fact  is  manufac- 
tured into  fallacy  is  continually  at  work. 

From  the  errors  which,  I fear,  must  still 
constitute  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe,  I pre- 
tend to  no  exemption.  But,  whatever  be  the 
amount  of  its  imperfections,  the  present 
work  is  offered  to  the  world  without  excuse 
of  any  sort;  for  I confess  my  observations 
have  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  a book  re- 
quiring apology  is  rarely  worth  it.  . . . 


New  York 

Professor  Griscomb,  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  was  obliging  enough  to 
conduct  me  over  a large  seminary  placed 
under  his  immediate  superintendence.  The 
general  plan  of  education  is  one  with  which, 
in  Scotland  at  least,  we  are  familiar,  and  I 
did  not  remark  that  any  material  improve- 
ment had  followed  its  adoption  in  the  United 
States.  To  divide  boys  into  large  classes  of 
fifty  or  a hundred,  in  which,  of  course,  the 
rate  of  advancement  of  the  slowest  boy  must 
regulate  that  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
assiduous,  does  not,  I confess,  appear  a 
system  founded  on  very  sound  or  rational 
principles.  On  this  plan  of  retardation,  it  is, 
of  course,  necessary  to  discover  some  em- 
ployment for  the  boys,  whose  talents  enable 
them  to  outstrip  their  fellows;  and  this  is 
done  by  appointing  them  to  the  office  of 
monitor,  or  teacher,  of  a subdivision  of  the 
class.  This  mode  of  communicating  knowl- 
edge has  its  advantages  and  its  faults.  It 
is  no  doubt  beneficial  to  the  great  body  of 
the  class,  who  are  instructed  with  greater 
facility,  and  less  labour  to  the  master.  But 
the  monitors  are  little  better  than  scape- 
goats, who,  with  some  injustice,  are  made  to 
pay  the  whole  penalty  of  the  comparative 
dulness  of  their  companions.  The  system, 
however,  I have  been  assured,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  is  found  to  work 
well,  and  I have  no  doubt  it  does  so  in  re- 
spect to  the  average  amount  of  instruction 
imparted  to  the  pupils.  But  the  principle  of 
sacrificing  the  clever  few,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  stupid  many,  is  one,  I still 
humbly  conceive,  to  be  liable  to  strong  ob- 
jections. Of  establishments  on  this  principle, 
I have  seen  none  more  successful  than  that 
of  Professor  Griscomb.  Every  thing  which 
zeal  and  talent  on  the  part  of  the  master 
could  effect,  had  obviously  been  done:  and 
on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  there  was 
assuredly  no  want  of""  proficiency  in  any 
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branch  of  knowledge  adapted  to  their  age  and 
capacity. 


o 

ERIC 


jji  School  Discipline 

A striking  difference  exists  between  the 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments  adopted 
in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  and I m 
those  of  England.  In  the  former,  neither 
personal  infliction,  nor  forcible  coercion  of 
any  kind,  is  permitted.  How  far  such  a sys- 
tem is  likely  to  prove  successful,  I cannot 
yet  form  an  opinion,  but  judging  solely  from 
the  seminary  under  Dr.  Griscomb,  I should 
be  inclined  to  augur  favourably  of  its  results. 

It  has  always,  however,  appeared  strange  o 
me  that  the  American  should  betray  so 
strong  an  antipathy  to  the  system  of  the. 
public  schools  of  England.  There  are  no 
other  establishments,  perhaps,  in  our  coun- 
try, so  entirely  republican  both  in  principle 
and  practice.  Rank  is  there  allowed  no 
privileges,  and  the  only  recognised  aristoc- 
racy is  that  of  personal  qualities.  Yet  these 
schools  are  far  from  finding  favour  in 
American  eyes.  The  system  of  fagging,  in 
particular,  is  regarded  with  abhorrence;  and 
since  my  arrival,  I have  never  met  any  one 
•who  could  even  speak  of  it  with  patience. 
The 'state  of  feeling  on  this  matter  in  the 
two  countries  presents  this  curious  anomaly. 

A young  English  nobleman  is  sent  to  West- 
minster or  Winchester  to  brush  coats  and 
wash  tea-cups,  while,  the  meanest  American 
storekeeper  would  redden  with  virtuous  in- 
dignation at  the  very  thought  of  the  issue  of 
Ms  loins  contaminating  his  plebeian  blood  by 
the  discharge  of  such  functions. 

The  difference  of  feeling,  however,  seems 
to  admit  of  easy  explanation.  In  England,  the 
menial  offices  in  question  form  the  duties  of 
freemen;  in  America,  even  in  those  States 
where  slavery  has  been  abolished,  domestic 
service  being  discharged  by  Negroes,  is 
connected  with  a thousand  degrading  associ- 
ations. So  powerful  are  these,  that  I have 
never  yet  conversed  with  an  American  who 
could  understand  that  there  is  nothing  in- 
trinsically disgraceful  in  such  duties;  and 
their  being  at  all  considered  so,  proceeds 
entirely  from  a certain  confusion  of  thought, 
which  connects  the  office  with  the  manners 
and  character  of  those  by  whom  it  is  dis- 

{ charged.  In  a country  where  household  serv- 
ices are  generally  performed  by  persons 
of  respectable  character,  on  a level,  in  point 
of  morals  and  acquirement,  with  other 
handicraftsmen,  it  is  evident  that  such  prej- 


udice could  exist  in  no  material  degree.  But  ^ 
it  certainly  could  not  exist  at  all  in  a coun- 
try, where  for  a certain  period  such  serv- 
ices were  performed  by  all,  including  every 
rank  below  royalty.  Let  the  idea  of  personal 
degradation,  therefore,  be  wholly  abstracted, 
and  then  the  question  will  .rest  on  its  true 
basis,  namely,  whether  such  discipline  as 
that  adopted  in  our  public  schools,  be  favour- 
able to  the  improvement  of  the  moral  char- 
acter or  not? 

In  England,  the  system  is  believed  from 
long  experience  to  work  practically  well.  No 
man  will  say,  that  British  gentlemen,  formed 
under  the  discipline  of  these  institutions,  are 
deficient  in  high  bearing,  or  in  generous 
spirit;  nor  will  it  readily  be  considered  a 
disadvantage,  that  those  who  are  afterwards 
to  wield  the  united  influence  of  rank  and 
wealth,  should,  in  their  early  years,  be 
. placed  in  a situation,  where  their  personal 
and  moral  qualities  alone  can  place  them 
even  on  an  equality  with  their  companions. 

It  is  very  probable,  indeed,  that  a system 
suited  to  a country,  in  which  gradation  of 
ranks  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  consti- 
tution, may  not  be  adapted  to  another,  which 
differs  so  widely  in  these  respects,  as  the 
United  States.  Here,  there  is  no  pride  of 
birth  or  station  to  be  overcome;  andwhether, 
under  circumstances  so  different,  the  kind 
of  discipline  in  question  might  operate  bene- 
ficially or  otherwise,  is  a point  on  which  I 
certainly  do  not  presume  to  decide.  I only 
assert  my  conviction,  that  in  this  country  it 
has  never  yet  been  made  the  suoject  of  lib- 
eral and  enlightened  discussion,  and  there- 
fore that  the  value  of  Transatlantic  opinion 
with  regard  to  it  is  absolutely  null.  The  con- 
clusion adopted  may  be  right,  but  the  grounds 
on  which  it  is  founded  are  evidently  wrong. 

Having  resolved  to  devote  the  day  to  the 
inspection  of  schools,  I went  from  that  under 
the  superintendence  of  Professor  Griscomb, 
to  another  for  the  education  of  children  of 
colour.  I here  found  about  a hundred  boys, 
in  whose  countenances  might  be  traced  every 
possible  gradation  of  complexion  between 
those  of  the  swarthy  Ethiop  and  florid  Euro- 
pean. Indeed,  several  of  the  children  we  ref 
so  fair,  that  I certainly  never  should  havct 
discovered  the  lurking  taint  of  African  de-\ 
scent  In  person  they  were  clean  and  neat, 
and  though  of  course  the  offspring  of  the 
very  lowest  class  of  the  people,  there  was 
nothing  in  their  dress  or  appearance  indica- 
tive of  abject  poverty.  The  master  struck 
me  as  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  man.  He 
frankly  answered  all  my  questions,  and  evi- 
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pupils  took  pride  in  016  proficiency  o f his 


School  for  Children  of  Colour 

It  has  often,  happened  to  me,  since  my 
arnvsu  In  0,18  country,  to  hear  it  gravely 
maintained  by  men  of  education  and  intelli- 
gence, that  the  Negroes  were  an  inferior 

a*  Un^  as  11  were  between  man  and 
the  brutes.  Having  enjoyed  few  opportunities 
of . observation  on  people  of  colour  in  my 
own  country,  I was  now  glad  to  be  enabled  to 
enlarge  my  knowledge  on  a subject  so  in- 
teresting.  I therefore  requested  the  master 
to  inform  me  whether  the  results  of  his 

eXE?rienCe  had  led  to  inference,  that  the 
aptitude  of  the  Negro  children  for  acquiring 
knowledge  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  whites. 
In  reply,  he  assured  me  they  had  not  done 
so;  and,  on  the  contrary,  declared,  that  in 
sagacity,  perseverance,  and  capacity  for  the 
acquisition  and  retention  of  knowledge,  his 
poor  despised  scholars  were  equal  to  any 
boys  he  had  ever  known.  "But,  alas  siri” 
said  he,  "to  what  end  are  these  poor  crea- 
tures taught  acquirement,  from  the  exercise 
of  which  they  are  destined  to  be  debarred 
by  the  prejudices  of  society?  It  is  surely  but 
a cruel  mockery  to  cultivate  talents,  when 
in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling,  there 
is  no  field  open  for  their  useful  employment 
Be  his  acquirements  what  they  may  a Negro 
is  still  s Negro,  or,  to  other  lords.  , orfa! 
tore  marked  out  for  degradation,  and  exclu- 
sion from  those  objects  which  stimulate  the 
hopes  and  powers  of  other  men.’* 

I observed,  in  reply,  that  I was  not  aware 
a , in  those  States  in  which  slavery  had 
®e.n  abolished,  any  such  barrier  existed  as 
ttiat  to  which  he  alluded,  "in  the  State  of 
New  York,  for  instance,”  I asked,  "are  not 
all  offices  and  professions  open  to  the  man 
of  colour  as  well  as  to  the  white 

"I  see,  sir,”  replied  he,  "that  you  are 
not  a native  of  this  country,  or  you  would 
not  have  asked  such  a question.’*  He  then 
went  on  to  inform  me,  that  the  exclusion  in 
question  did  not  arise  from  any  legislative 
enactment,  but  from  the  tyranny  of  that 
prejudice,  which,  regarding  the  poor  black 
as  a being  of  inferior  order,  works  its  own 
fulfilment  in  making  him  so.  There  was  no 
answering  this,  for  it  accorded  too  well  with 
my  own  observations  in  society,  not  to  carry 
my  implicit  belief.  . y 

The  master  then  proceeded  to  explain  the 
y tem  of  education  adopted  in  the  school. 


and  subsequently  afforded  many  gratifying 
proofs  of  the  proficiency  of  his  scholars 
One  class  was  employed  in  navigation,  and 
worked  several  complicated  problems  with 
great  accuracy  and  rapidity.  A large  pro 
portion  were  perfectly  conversant  with 
arithmetic,  and  not  a few  with  the  lower 
mathematics.  A long  and  rigid  examination 
took  place  in  geography,  in  the  course  of 
which  questions  were  answered  with  facility 
which  I confess  would  have  puzzled  me  ex- 
ceedingly, had  they  been  addressed  to 
myself, 

I had  become  so  much  interested  in  the 
little  party-coloured  crowd  before  ms,  that  I 
recurred  to  our  former  discourse,  and  in- 
quired of  the  master,  what  would  probably 
become  of  his  scholars  on  their  being  sent 
out  into  the  world?  Some  trades,  some  de- 
scription of  labour  of  course  were  open  to 
them,  and  I expressed  my  desire  to  know 
what  these  were.  He  told, me  they  were  few 
The  class  studying  navigation,  were  destined 
to  be  sailors;  but  let  their  talents  be  what 
they  might,  it  was  impossible  they  could  rise 
to  be  officers  of  the  paltriest  merchantman 
that  entered  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

, ® , office  of  cook  or  steward  was  indeed 
within  the  scope  of  their  ambition;  but  it  was 
just  as  feasible  for  the  poor  creatures  to 
expect  to  become  Chancellor  of  the  State  as 
mate  of  a ship.  In  other  pursuits,  it  was’the 
same.  Some  would  become  stone-masons 
or  bricklayers,  and  to  the  extent  of  carrying 
a hod,  or  handling  a trowel,  the  course  was 
clear  before  them;  but  the  office  of  master- 
bricklayer  was  open  to  them  in  precisely  the 
same  sense  as  the  Professorship  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  No  white  artificer  would  serve 
under  a coloured  master.  The  most  degraded 
Irish  emigrant  would  scout  the  idea  with 
indignation.  As  carpenters,  shoemakers  or 
toilers,  they  were  still  arrested  by  the  same 

either  of  to®  latter  capacities, 
indeed,  they  might  work  for  people  of  their 
own  complexion,  but  no  gentleman  would 
ever  think  of  ordering  garments  of  any  sort 
from  a schneider  of  cuticle  less  white  than 

^°Wn;.Gr°CerS  mieht  be,  bat  then 

who  could  perceive  the  possibility  of  a re- 
spectable household  matron  purchasing  tea 
or  spiceries  from  a vile  "Nigger?”  As 
barbers,  they  were  more  fortunate,  and  in 
toat  capacity  might  even  enjoy  the  privilege 
f taking  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  the  nose.  Throughout  the  Union,  the  de- 
partment of  domestic  service  partf  ularly 
belongs  to  them,  though  recently  they  are 
beginning  to  find  rivals  in  the  Irish  emi- 
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grants,  who  come  annually  in  swarms  like 
locusts.  ... 

| Tribulations  of  a Foreign  Student  in 
a New  York 


..  1 am  tempted  here  to  relate  an  anecdote 
though  somewhat  out  of  place,  as  it  did  not 
occur  till  my  return  to  New  York  the  follow- 
mg  spring.  Chancing  one  day  at  the  Ordinary 

o*eCS  t0  Sit  next  an  English  merchant 
trom  St.  Domingo,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, he  mentioned  the  following  circum- 
fn^+,Cef*  The  SOn  0f  a Haytian  general  /high 

faJ°Ur°f  Boyer>  recently  accompanied 

him  to  New  York,  which  he  came  to  visit  for 
pleasure  and  instruction.  This  young  man 
though  a mulatto,  was  pleasing  in  manner’ 
and. with  more  intelligence  than  is  usually  to 
, * _m®t  ,Wlth  in  a country  in  which  education 
is  so  defective.  At  home,  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  all  the  deference  due  to  his 
rank,  and  when  he  arrived  in  New  York  it  • 
was  with  high  anticipations  of  the  pleasure 

e%htlneded  a ^'opalent  and 

On  landing,  he  inquired  for  the  best  hotel 
and  directed  his  baggage  to  be  conveyed 
WaS  rudely  refused  admittance 
0therS  With  similar  result’. 
Ar  length  he  was  forced  to  take  up  his  abode 
a miserable  lodging-house  kept  by  a 
Negro  woman..  The  pride  of  the  young  Hay- 
taan  (who,  sooth  to  say,  was  something  of  a 
dandy,  and  made  imposing  display  of  gold 
br°0CheS>>  was  galledgby 

2rtW  ^ experience  of  every  hour  tended 
thf«  ?'  confirm  ^e  conviction,  that,  in 
*is  country,  he  was  regarded  as  a degraded 

would  011  meanest  white  man 

would  hold  it  disgraceful  to  associate.  In  the 

evening,  he  went  to  the  theatre,  and  tendered 
his_  money  to  the  box-keeper.  It  was  tossed 

Oiat  fh  , * With  a disdainful  intimation 

— pla°e  for  persons  of  his  colour  was 
tne  upper  gallery. 

man  n^e  uf0i1^Wing  morning,  my  country- 
man,  who  had  frequently  been  a guest  at  the 

found  hlS  father>  .Paid  him  a visit.  He 

dreamf  ofy<Tlg  Haytian  in  despair.  All  his 
dreams  of  pleasure  were  gone,  and  he  re- 

^^is  native  island  by  ttie  first  con- 
yeyance,  to  visit  the  United  States  no  more 
This  young  man  should  have  gone  to 
Europe  Should  he  vlslt  Enyland,  |e 'm  “ 
feel  quite  secure,  that,  if  he  have  money  in 
his  pocket,  he  will  offer  himself  at  no  hotel 
from  Land’s  End  t°  John  O’ Groat’s  house 
where  he  will  not  meet  with  a very  cordial 


reception.  Churches,  theatres,  operas,  con- 
certs, coaches,  chariots,  cabs,  vans  wagons 
steam.boats,  hailway.  carriages  and 

toloons,  w.11  all  be  open  to  him  as  the  day. 

of  air  hmay  rep0Se  0n  cushions  of  down  or 
of  ,?T’  he  may 'Charm  his  ear  with  musio 
and  hiS  palate  with  luxuries  of  all  sorTs  £ 
may  travel  en  prince , or  en  roturier  pre 

even  Ve3  h dictates>  and  may  enjoy 

even  the  honours  of  a crowned  head  if  he 
will  only  pay  like  one.  In  sh  so  {J  £ 

he  carries  certain  golden  ballast  about  with 
hjm,  all  will  go  well.  But  when  that  is  dSf 
his  . case-  is  pitiable.  He’ will  then  become 
f miliar  with  the  provisions  * of  the  vagrant 
act,  and  Mr.  Roe  or  Mr.  Ballantine  will 
recommend  exercise  on  the  treadmill  for 
toe  benefit  of.  his  constitution.  Let  him  but 
show  his  nose  abroad,  and  a whole  holt  of 
parish  overseers  will  take  alarm.  The  new 

Ee  dire  Ua  bait  ““  'a  *"“i  and  should 
he  dare  approach  even  the  lowest  eating 

fece^’lf  I mastei'  will  shut  the  door  in  his 
work  U h h S Charity>  he  win  be  told  to 
Sut  h-J  u 6g  W°rk)  he  wil1  be  told  to  get 
af”Ui.  hlf  business.  If  he  steal,  he  will  fae 
found ;-a  free  passage  to  Botany  Bay  and  be 
dressed  gratis  on  his  arrival,  in  aneSanl 
suit  of  yellow.  If  he  rob,  he  will  be  found  a 
free  passage  to  another  world,  in  which  as 
there  is  no  paying  or  receiving  in  payment 

^7^.“ hls  troubles  wm  be  **  *» 


Intelligence  of  Businessmen 

York :hS  LhaVe  un<3uestionably  met  in  New 

nHsh  J ^ «ny  m°St  intelligent  and  accom- 
pushed  gentlemen  still  I thinV  * * 

cannot  be  denied  that  thP  o °k  016  fact 
mat  the  average  of 

qmrement  resulting  from  education  is  a g||d 

ss3t^ 

sfy°SeUinStUdy  73SZ 

other  hand,  which  the  individual  acquires  Tnl 


an  immediate  ft 

If  Jife  T|labl6t  ^ 016  ordinary  avocations 
Excelled  hv  n°  ima=,ine  the  Americans  are 
excelled  by  any  people  in  the  world.  Thev 

are,  consequently,  better  fitted  for  analvtlc 
than  synthetic  reasoning.  in  the  form 
process  they  are  frequently  « JS"" 

the  . latter,  their  failure  somebmes  an 
proaches  to  the  ludicrous.  ap" 
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Another  result  of  this  condition  of  intel- 
ligence is,  that  the  tone  even  of  the  best 
conversation  is  pitched  in  a lower  key  than 
in  England.  The  speakers  evidently  presume 
on  an  inferior  degree  of  acquirement  in 
their  audience,  and,  frequently,  deem  it  nec- 
essary to  advance  deliberate  proof  of  mat- 
ters, which,  in  the  old  country,  would  be 
taken  for  granted.  There  is  certainly  less  of 
what  may  be  called  floating  intellect  in  con- 
versation. First  principles  are  laboriously 
established  and  long  trains  of  reasoning 
terminate,  not  in  paradox,  but  in  common- 
place. In  short,  whatever  it  is  the  obvious 
and  immediate  interest  of  Americans  to 
know,  is  fully  understood.  Whatever  is  avail- 
able, rather  in  the  general  elevation  of  the 
intellect,  than  in  the  promotion  of  individual 
ambition,  engrosses  but  a small  share  of  the 
public  attention. 

In  the  United  States  one  is  struck  with  the 
fact,  that  there  exist  certain  doctrines  and 
opinions  which  have  descended  like  heir- 
looms from  generation  to  generation,  and 
seem  to  form  the  subject  of  a sort  of 
national  entail,  most  felicitously  contrived 
to  check  the  natural  tendency  to  intellectual 
advancement  in  the  inheritors.  The  sons 
succeed  to  these  opinions  of  their  father, 
precisely  as  they  do  to  his  silver  salvers, 
or  gold- headed  cane;  and  thus  do  certain 
dogmas,  political  and  religious,  gradually 
acquire  a sort  of  prescriptive  authority,  and 
continue  to  be  handed  down,  unsubjected  to 
the  test  of  philosophical  examination.  It  is 
at  least  partially  attributable  to  this  cause, 
that  the  Americans  are  given  to  deal  some- 
what too  extensively  in  broad  and  sweeping 
aphorisms.  The  most  difficult  problems  of 
legislation  are  here  treated  as  matters  on 
which  it  were  an  insult  on  the  understanding 
of  a school-boy,  to  suppose  that  he  could 
entertain  a doubt.  Inquire  their  reasons  for 
the  inbred  faith,  of  which  they  are  the  dark, 
though  vehement  apostles,  and  you  get 
nothing  but  a few  shallow  truisms,  which 
absolutely  afford  no  footing  for  the  conclu- 
sions they  are  brought  forward  to  establish. 
The  Americans  seem  to  imagine  themselves 
imbued  with  the  power  of  feeling  truth,  or, 
rather,  of  getting  at  it  by  intuition,  for  by 
no  other  process  can  I yet  discover  that  they 
attempt  its  attainment.  With  the  commoner 
and  more  vulgar  truths,  indeed,  I should 
almost  pronounce  them  too  plentifully 
stocked,  since  in  these,  they  seem  to  imag- 
ine, is  contained  the  whole  valuable  essence 
of  human  knowledge.  It  is  unquestionable, 


that  this  character  of  mind  is  most  unfav- 
ourable to  national  advancement;  yet  it  is 
too  prominent  not  to  find  a place  among  the 
features  which  distinguish  the  American 
intellect  from  that  of  any  other  people  with 
whom  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  become 
acquainted.... 


Harvard  University 

One  of  my  first  morning’s  occupations 
was  to  visit  Cambridge  University,  about 
three  miles  distant.  In  this  excursion  X had 
the  advantage  of  being  accompanied  by  Pro- 
fessor Ticknor,  who  obligingly“conducted  me 
over  every  part  of  the  establishment.  The 
buildings,  though  not  extensive,  are  commo- 
dious; and  the  library— the  largest  in  the 
United  States— contains  about  30,000  vol- 
umes; no  very  imposing  aggregate.  The 
academical  course  is  completed  in  four 
years,  at  the  termination  of  which  the  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
are  admitted  to  that  honour,  after  passing 
the  ordeal  of  examination.  In  three  years 
more,  the  degree  of  Master  may— as  in  the 
English  Universities— be  taken  as  matter  of 
course.  There  are  three  terms  in  the  year, 
the  intervals  between  which  amount  to  about 
three  months.  The  number  of  students  is 
somewhat  under  two  hundred  and  fifty.  These 
have  the  option  of  either  living  more  aca- 
demico  in  the  college,  or  of  boarding  in 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  No  religious 
tenets  are  taught;  but  the  regnant  spirit  is 
unquestionably  Unitarian.  In  extent,  in  opu- 
lence, and  in  number  of  students,  the  estab- 
lishment is  not  equal  even  to  the  smallest  of 
our  Scottish  Universities. . . . 


Education  in  New  England 

In  these  States,  the  education  of  the  people 
is  likewise  the  subject  of  legislative  enact- 
ment. In  Massachusetts,  public  schools  are 
established  in  every  district,  and  supported 
by  a tax  levied  on  the  public.  In  Connecticut 
they  are  maintained  in  another  manner.  By 
the  charter  of  Charles  the  Second,  this  col- 
ony extended  across  the  Continent  to  the 
Pacific,  within  the  same  parallels  of  latitude 
which  bound  it  on  the  East.  It,  therefore, 
included  a large  portion  of  the  present  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  which  being  sold, 
produced  a sum  amounting  to  £270,000  ster- 
ling, the  interest  of  which  is  exclusively 
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S devoted  to  the  purposes  of  education  through- 
out the  State.  This  fund  is  now  largely  in- 
creased, and  its  annual  produce,  I believe, 
is  greater  than  the  whole  income  of  the  State 
arising  from  taxation. 

In  these  public  schools  every  citizen  has 
not  only  a right  to  have  his  children  edu- 
cated, but,  as  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  he 
is, compelled  by  law  to  exercise  it.  It  is  here 
considered  essential  to  the  public  interest 
that  every  man  should  receive  so  much  in- 
struction as  will  qualify  him  for  a useful 
member  of  the  State.  No  member  of  society 
can  be  considered  as  an  isolated  and  ab- 
stract being,  living  for  his  own  pleasure, 
and  labouring  for  his  own  advantage.  In  free 
States,  especially,  every  man  has  important 
political  functions,  which  affect  materially 
not  only  his  own  well-being,  but  that  of  his 
fellow-citizens;  and  it  is  surely  reasonable 
to  demand  that  he  shall  at  least  possess 
such  knowledge  as  shall  render  it  possible 
for  him  to  discharge  his  duties  with  advan- 
tage to  .the  community.  The  policy  which 
attempts  to  check  crime  by  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  is  the  offspring  of  true  political 
wisdom.  It  gives  a security  to  person  and 
property,  beyond  that  afforded  by  the  law, 
and  looks  for  the  improvement  of  the  people* 
not  to  the  gibbet  and  the  prison,  but  to  in- 
creased intelligence,  and  a consequently 
keener  sense  of  moral  responsibility. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that 
every  New  Englander  receives  the  elements 
of  education.  Reading  and  writing,  even 
among  the  poorest  class,  are  universally 
diffused:  Arithmetic,  I presume,  comes  by 
instinct  among  tins  guessing,  reckoning,  ex- 
pecting, andj  calculating  people.  The  school- 
master has  long  been  abroad  in  these  States, 
deprived,  it  is  true,  of  his  rod  and  ferule* 
but  still  most  usefully  employed.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  he  has  done  wonders;  he  has 
made  his  scholars  as  wise  as  himself,  and  it 
would  be  somewhat  unreasonable  to  expect 
more.  If  it  be  considered  desirable,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  range  of  popular 
knowledge  should  be  enlarged,  the  question 
then  arises,  who  shall  teach  the  school- 
master? Who  shall  impress  a pedagogue  (on 
the  best  terms  with  himself,  and  whose  only 
wonder  is,  “that  one  small  head  should 
carry  all  he  knows,”)  with  a due  sense  of 
His  deficiencies,  and  lead  him  to  admit  that 
J}ere  are  more  things  between  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy? 

A New  Englander  passes  through  the  statu- 
tory process  of  education,  and  enters  life 
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with  the  intimate  conviction  that  he  has 
mastered,  if  not  the  omnescibile,  at  least 
every  thing  valuable  within  the  domain  of 
intellect.  It  never  occurs  to  him  as  possible, 
that  he  may  have  formed  a wrong  conclusion 
on  any  question,  however  intricate,  of  poli- 
tics or  religion.  He  despises  all  knowledge 
abstracted  from  the  business  of  the  world, 
and  prides  himself  on  his  stock  of  practical 
truths.  In  mind,  body,  and  estate,- he  believes 
himself  the  first  and  noblest  of  God's  crea- 
tures. The  sound  of  triumph  is  ever  on  nis 
lips,  and,  like  a man  who  has  mounted  the 
first  step,  of  a ladder,  it  is  his  pride  to 
look  down  on  his  neighbours,  whom  he  over- 
tops- by  an  inch,  instead  of  directing  his 
attention  to  the  great  height  yet  to  be  sur- 
mounted. 

This  folly,  indeed,  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
New  Englander,  though  in  him  it  is  more 
strongly  marked  than  in  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  States.  It  enters  into  the  very 
essence  of  his  character;  it  is  part  and  par- 
cel of  him,  and  its  eradication  would  in- 
volve an  entire  change  of  being.  “A  blessing 
be  on  him  who  first  invented  sleep,”  says 
Sancho  Panzaf  “for  it  covers  a man  all  over 
like  a cloak.”  And  even  so  Jonathan  may 
bless  his  vanity.  He  is  encased  in  it  from 
top  to  toe;  it  is  a panoply  of  proof,  which 
renders  him  invulnerable  equally  to  ridicule 
and  argument. 

If  to  form  a just  estimate  of  ourselves 
and  others  be  the  test  of  knowledge,  the 
New  Englander  is  the  most  ignorant  of  man- 
kind. There  is  a great  deal  that  is  really 
good  and  estimable  in  his  character,  but, 
after  all,  he  is  not  absolutely  the  ninth 
wonder  of  the  world.  I know  of  no  benefit 
that  could  be  conferred  on  him  equal  to 
convincing  him  of  this  truth.  He  may  be 
assured  that  the  man  who  knows  nothing, 
and  is  aware  of  his  ignorance,  is  a wiser  and 
more  enviable  being  than  lie  who  knows  a 
little,  and  imagines  that  he  knows  all.  The 
extent  of  our  ignorance  is  a far  more  profit- 
able object  of  contemplation  than  that  of  our 
knowledge.  Discontent  with  our  actual  amount 
of  acquirement  is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  possible  improvement.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  Jonathan  would  remember  this.  He  may 
rely  on  it,  he  will  occupy  a higher  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world,  whenever  he  has 
acquired  the  wisdom  to  think  more  humbly 
of  himself. 

The  New  England  free-schools  are  estab- 
lishments happily  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
character  of  the  people.  They  have  been 
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found  to  work  admirably,  and  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  enlightened 
policy  which,  from  the  very  foundation  of  the 
colony,  has  never  once  lost  sight  of  the 
great  object  of  diffusing  edrcation  through 
every  cottage  within  its  boundaries.  It  will 
detract  nothing  from  the  honour  thus  justly 
due,  to  mention  that  the  establishment  of 
district  schools  was  not  an  original  achieve- 
ment  of  New  England  intelligence.  The 
parish-schools  of  Scotland  (to  say  nothing  of 
Germany)  had  existed  long  before  the  pil- 
grim fathers  ever  knelt  in  worship  beneath 
the  shadows  of  the  hoary  forest  trees.  The 
principle  of  the  establishments  in  both  coun- 
tries is  the  same,  the  only  difference  is  in 
the  details.  In  Scotland  the  land-owners  of 
each  parish  contribute  the  means  of  educa- 
tion for  the  body  of  the  people.  The  school- 
house  and,  dwelling-house  of  the  master  are 
provided  and  kept  in  repair  by  an  assess- 
ment on  the  land,  which  is  likewise  burdened 
with  the  amount  of  his  salary. 

It  has  been  an  object,  however,  wisely 
kept  in  view,  that  instruction  at  these  semi- 
naries shall  not  be  wholly  gratuitous.  There 
are  few  even  of  the  poorest  order  in  Scot- 
land who  would  not  consider  it  a degrada- 
tion to  send  their  children  to  a charity 
school,  and  the  feeling  of  independence,  is 
perhaps  the  very  last  which  a wise  legis- 
lator will  venture  to  counteract.  It  is  to  be 
expected,  too,  that  when  the  master  depends 
on  the  emolument  to  be  derived  from  his 
scholars,  he  will  exert  himself  more  zeal  - 
ously than  when  his  remuneration  arises 
from  a source  altogether  independent  of  his 
own  efforts.  The  sum  demanded  from  the 
scholars,  however,  is  so  low,  that  instruc- 
tion is  placed  within  the. reach  of  the  poorest 
cottager;  and  instances  are  few,  indeed,  in 
which  a child  born  in  Scotland  is  suffered 
to  grow  up  without  sufficient  instruction  to 
enable  him  to  discharge  respectably  the 
duties  of  the  situation  he  is  destined  to  fill. 

When  Mr.  Brougham,  however,  brought 
forward  in  the  British  Parliament  his  plan 
of  national  education,  which  consisted  mainly 
in  the  establishment  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  parish-schools,,  similar  to  those  in  Scot- 
land, one  of  the  most  eminent  individuals  of 
the  Union1  did  not  hesitate  to  arrogate  the 
whole  merit  off  the  precedent  for  New 
England.  I have  more  than  once  since  my 
arrival  heard  Mr.  Brougham  accused  of  un- 

■ *Mr-  Webster,  m his  speech  delivered  at  Ply- 
mouth in  commemoration  of  the  first  settlement  of 
New  England- 


worthy motives,  in  not  publicly  confessing 
that  his  whole  project  was  founded  on  the 
example  set  forth  for  imitation  in  this  fav- 
oured region.  It  was  in  vain  that  I pleaded 
the  circumstances  above  stated,  the  company 
were  evidently  determined  to  believe  their 
own  schools  without  parallel  in  the  world 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  will  assuredly  go 
down  to  his  grave  unabsolved  from  this 
weighty  imputation. 

In  character  there  are  many  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  Scotch  and  New 
Englanders.  There  is  the  same  sobriety, 
love  of  order,  and  perseverance  in  both; 
the  same  attachment  to  religion,  mingled 
with  more  caution  in  Sanders,  and  more 
enterprise  in  Jonathan.  Both  are  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a poor  country,  and  both  have  become 
rich  by  habits  of  steady  industry  and  fru- 
gality. Both  send  forth  a large  portion  of 
their  population  to  participate  in  the  wealth 
of  more  favoured  regions.  The  Scot,  how- 
ever, .never  loses  his  afecLament  to  his 
native  land.  LtJaas  probably  been  to  him  a 
rugged  nurse, .-jsefc,  wander  where  he  will,  its 
heathy  mouioferas  are  ever  present  to  his 
imagination,  amd  he  thinks  of  the  bleak 
muirland  cotts^e  in  which  he-  grew  from  in- 
infancy to  mar hand,  as  a spot  encircled  by 
a halo  of  ligfifu sad  beauty.  Whenever  Fortune 
smiles  on  hi nx  he  returns  tn  his  native  vil- 
lage, and  the  ct33aia  of  his  life  closes  where 
it  commenced 


University  of  Pennsylvania 

Of  all  the  American  colleges  beyond  the 
limits  of  New  England,  that  of  Pennsylvania 
is  perhaps  the  most  distinguished.  Its  medi- 
cal school  is  decidedly  so,  and  an  Escu- 
lapian  armed  with  a Philadelphia  diploma,  is 
held  to  commit  slaughter  on  his  fellow- 
creatures  according  to  the  most  approved 
principles  of  modern  science.  Till  within  a 
few  years,  however^  the  scientific  and  liter- 
ary departments  of  this  institution  had  fallen 
into  comparative  neglect.  But  a revolution  in 
an  American  college  is  an  easier  affair  than 
the  introduction  of  the  most  trifling  change 
in  such  establishments  as  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. The  statutes  were  revised  by  aboard 
of  trustees  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
system  of  education  was  corrected  and  en- 
larged, and  men  of  competent  talent  and 
acquirements  were  invited  to  preside  over 
the  various  departments  of  instruction.  A 
new  edifice  was  erected,  and  an  extensive 
addition  made  to  the  former  beggarly  account 
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of  philosophical  apparatus.  The  natural  con-  there  infinitely  lower,  the  Trustees  prom-  j 

sequences  followed.  The  number  of  students  ised  nothing  more  than  they  might  reasonably  j 

| /1v/as  considerably  increased,  and  the  benefits  hope  to  accomplish.  On  the  Western  shores 
j ■ IS  of  the  institution  wer»  augmented,  not  only  of  the  Atlantic,  a young  man  is  believed  to 

| in  magnitude,  but  in  extent  of  diffusion.  have  "a  profound  and  critical  knowledge  of 

j * In  this  establishment,  there  is  no  discre-  the  classics,*’  when  he  can  manage  to  con-  j 

I tion  permitted  in  regard  to  the  course  of  strue  a passage  of  Caesar  or  Virgil,  and — j 

| study  to  be  followed  by  the  student.  Every  by  the  help  of  the  lexicon— haply  of  Xenophon  j 

one  is  compelled  to  travel  in  the  same  track,  or  Anacreon.  And  so  with  the  other  branches 

and  to  reach  the  same  point,  whatever  may  of  acquirement.  In  mathematics,  it  is 
be*  his  future  destination  in  life.  It  is,  per-  scarcely  meant  to  be  implied  at  the  student 
haps,  quite  right  that  such  portions  of  a shall  have  mastered  the  works  of  La  Grange 
university  course  should  be  considered  im-  or  La  Place*  nor  in  metaphysics,  that  he 
perative,  as  relate  to  the  preparatory  de-  shall  even  understand  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
velopment  of  the  intellectual  powers;  but  it  or  Cousin,  but  simply  that  he  shall  have 
does  appear  somewhat  absurd  to  insist  on  acquired  enough  to  constitute,  in  the  eyes  of 
| cramming  every  boy  with  mathematics,  the  American  public,  “ an  extensive  acquaint- 

| chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy.  In  Amer-  ance  with  the  different  branches  cof  mathe- 

ica  the  period  devoted  to  education  is  so  matical  science,  combined  with  all  the 
shoVt,  that  there  can  be  no  folly  greater  than  varieties  of  knowledge  comprehended  within 
that  of  frittering  it  away  in  a variety  of  the  sphere  of  moral  philosophy,  logic,  rhet-  j 

pursuits,  which  contribute  little  to  the  gen-  oric,  and  metaphysics.”  ; 

eral  elevation  of  the  intellect.  It  is  the  cer-  It  thus  appears  that  what  in  one  country 
tain  result  of  attempting  too  much,  that  would  be  nothing  better  than  impudent  quack- 
nothing will  be  accomplished.  With  such  a ery,  becomes  the  language  of  sober  truth  in 
system  of  education,  the  standard  of  ac-  another.  The  same  terms  carry  different 
quirement  must  of  * necessity  be  greatly  meanings  on  different  sides  of  the  water, 
lower  than  in  other  countries,  where  excel-  and  the  cause  of  the  discrepancy  is  too  ob- 
lence  in  some  one  department  constitutes  vious  to  be  mistaken.  Having  alluded  to  this 
the  great  object  of  individual  ambition.  The  subject,  I would  willingly  be  permitted  to 
truth  Ibf  this  position  is  in  perfect  accord-  offer  a few  observations  on  the  interesting 
ance  with  the  state  of  knowledge  in  America,  question,— How  far  the  rendition  of  society 
In  illustration  of  it,  I shall  direct  the  atten-  in  the  Unitea  States,  and  the  influence  of  its 
| tion  of  the  reader  to  an  extract  from  the  institutions  are  favourable,  or  otherwise,  to 
1 report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  very  the  cultivation  of  philosophy  and  the  higher 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Alluding  to  the  literature? 

- prescribed  course  of  education,  these  gentle- 
men assure  the  public,  that  “Its  object  is  to 

communicate  a profound  and  critical  State  of  Literature 
knowledge  ' of  the  classics ; an  extensive 

acquaintance  with  the  different  branches  of  The  termination  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
mathematical  science , natural  philosophy , left  the  United  States  with  a population 
and  chemistry,  combined  with  a U the  varie-  graduating  in  civilization  from  slaves  to 
ties  of  knowledge  comprehended  within  the  planters.  The  scale  went  low  enough,  but 
sphere  of  moral  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  unfortunately  not  very  high.  The  great  mass 
metaphysics , and  the  evidences  of  Christie  of  the  white  population,  especially  in  the 
anity . This  course  of  instruction  will  occupy  Northern  States,  were  by  no  means  deficient 
j-  FOUR  YEARS!”  in  such  education  as  was  suited  to  their 

Had  the  number  of  years  to  be  devoted  circumstances.  In  a country  to  which  abject 
to  the  acquisition  of  this  vast  mass  ofknowl-  poverty  was  happily  a stranger,  there  ex- 
edge been  forty  instead  of  four,  the  promise  isted  few  obstacles  to  the  general  diffusion  ^ 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  might  still  have  of  elementary  instruction.  But  between  the  h 

1\  been  objectionable  on  the  score  of  hyperbole.  amount  of  acquirement  of  the  richer  and  the  \ j 
In  Europe  no  body  of  gentlemen  connected  poorer  orders,  little  disparity  existed.  y 
1 with  any  public  seminary,  durst  have  ven-  Where  the  necessity  of  labour  was  imposed 
tured  on  such  a statement.  Respect  for  their  on  all,  it  was  not  probable  that  any  demand  ; 

own  character,  and  the  certainty  of  ridicule,  should  exist  for  learning  not  immediately-  - 

i would  have  prevented  it.  But  in  America  it  connected  with  the  business  of  life.  To  the 
is  differehtrThe  standard  of  knowledge  being  grower  of  indigo  or  tobacco;  to  the  felle  r 

. . I 
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of  timber,  or  the  retailer  of  cutlery  and 
dry  goods,  the  refinements  of  literature 
were  necessarily  unknown.  In  her  whole 
population,  America  did  not  number  a single 
scholar,  in  the  higher*  acceptation  of  the 
term,  and  had  every  book  in  her  whole  ter- 
ritory been  contributed  to  form  a national 
library,  it  would  not  have  afforded  the  mate- 
rials from  which  a scholar  could  be  framed. 
\ It  is  true,  that  in  several  of  the  States 
there  existed  colleges,  but  these  were  little 
better  than  schools  without  the  necessary 
discipline;  and  had  their  pretensions  been 
greater,  it  is  very  certain  that  such  poor 
and  distant  establishments  could  offer  no 
inducement  to  foreigners  of  high  acquirement, 
to  exchange  tcthe  ampler  ether,  ilhe  diviner 
air,**  of  their  native  universities,  for  the 
atmosphere  of  Yale  or  Harvard.  At  all 
events,  the  Americans  had  no  desire  to  draw 
our  men  of  letters  fnom  their  learned  re- 
treats. In  the  condition  of  society  I have 
described,  it  was  impossible  that  learning 
should  engross  any  portion  of  the  public 
favour.  Even  to  the  present  day,  the  value 
of  education  in  the  United  States  is  esti- 
mated, not  by  its  result  on  the  mind  of  the 
student,  in  strengthening  his  faculties,  puri- 
fying  his  taste,  arid  Enlarging  and  elevating 
the  sphere  of  thought  and  consciousness,  bid 
by  the  amount  of  available  knowledge  which 
it  enables  him  to  bring  to  the  common  busi- 
ness of  life. 

The  consequences  of  this  error,  when 
participated  in  by  a whole  nation,  have  been 
most  pernicious.  It  has  unquestionably  con- 
tributed to  perpetuate  the  very  ignorance  in 
which  it  originated.  It  has  done  its  part,  in 
connexion  with  other  causes,  in  depriving 
the  United  States  of  the  most  enduring  source 
of  national  greatness.  Nor  can  we  hope  that 
the  evil  will  be  removed,  until  the  vulgar 
and  unworthy  sophistry  which  has  imposed^ 
on  the  judgment,  even  of  the  most  intelligent 
Americans,  shall  cease  to  influence  some 
wiser  and  unborn  generation 


Thomas  Jefferson 

Whatever  were  the  defects  of  Jefferson, 
he  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  a 
deep  consciousness  of  the  deficiencies  of  his 
countrymen.  He  saw  that  the  elements  of 
► knowledge  were  diffused  every  where,  but 
that  all  its  higher  fruits  were  wanting.  He 
endeavoured,  not  only  to  rouse  his  country- 
men-to  a sense  of  their  intellectual  condition, 
but  to  provide  the  means  by  which  it  might 


be  improved.  With  this  view  he  founded  a 
university  in  his  native-  State,  and  his  last 
worldly  anxieties  were  devoted  to  its  ad- 
vancement. Jefferson  felt  strongly,  that  while 
philosophy  and  literature  were  excluded  from 
the  fair  objects  of  professional  ambition, 

. and  the  United  States  continued  to  be  de- 
pendent for  all  advances  in  knowledge,  on 
importations  from  Europe,  she  was  wanting 
in  the  noblest  element  of  national  greatness. 
Though  the  commerce  of  mind  be  regulated 
by  loftier  principles  than  more  vulgar  traf- 
fic, ift  should  consist,  unquestionably,  of 
exchange  of  some  kind.  To  receive,  and  not 
to  give,  is  to  subsist  on  charity;  to  be  a 
rccute  and  changeling  in  the  great  family  of 
nations.  \ 

The  obstacles  to  success,  however,  were 
too  great  -for  the  powers  of  Jefferson  to 
overcome.  In  a community  where  the  grada- 
tions: of  opulence  constitute  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  man,  the  pursuits 
which  lead  most  readily  to  its  attainment 
will  certainly  engross  the  whole  volume  of 
natfeial  talent.  In  England  there  are  various 
fcoexdstent  aristocracies,  which  act  as  mutual 
connectives,  and,  by  multiplying  the  objects 
of  'ambition,  give  amplitude  and  diffusion  to 
its  efforts.  In  America  there  exists  but  one, 
and  the  impulse  it  awakens  is,  of  course, 
violent  in  proportion  to  its  concentration. 
Jefferson,  therefore,  failed  hi  this  great 
object,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  which 
his  anxious  thoughts  were  directed.  As  a 
politician,  he  exercised  a far  greater  in- 
fluence over  the  national  mind  than  any 
other  statesman  his  country  has  produced. 
But  in  his  endeavours  to  direct  the  intel- 
lectual impulses  of  his  countrymen  towards 
loftier  objects,  the  very  structure  of  society 
presented  an  insuperable  barrier  to  success. 


America  Unfavourable  to  Literature 

I am  aware,  it  will  be  urged,  that  the 
state  of  things  I have  described  is  merely 
transient,  and  that  when  population  shall 
become  more  dense,  and  increased  compe- 
tition shall  render  commerce  and  agriculture 
less  lucrative,  the  pursuits  of  science  and 
literature  will  engross  their  due  portion  of 
the  national  talent.  I hope  it  may  be  so,  but 
yet  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that  th^re hitherto 
has  been  no  visible  approximation  towards 
such  a condition  of  society.  In  the  present 
generation  of  Americans,  I can  detect  no 
symptom  of  improving  taste,  or  increasing 
elevation  of  intellect.  On  the  contrary,  the 
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fact  has  been  irresistibly  forced  on  my  con- 
viction, that  they  are  altogether  inferior  to 

!~*0Se>  v/^10Se  Place3  in  the  course  of  nature 
they  are  soon  destined  to  occupy.  Compared 
with  their  fathers,  I have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  the  younger  portion  of  the  richer 
Classes  to  be  less  literal,  less  enlightened 
less  observant  of  the  proprieties  of  life  and 
certainly  far  less  pleasing  in  manner  and 
deportment. 

In  England  evgs-ry'  new  generation  starts 
forward  into  life  with  advantages  far  supe- 
rior to  its  predecessor.  Each  successive 
crop— if  I may  so  write— of  legislators,  is 
marked  by  increase  of  knowledge  and  en- 
largement of  thought.  The  standard  of  ac- 
quirement necessary  to  attain  distinction  in 
public,  life,  is  now  confessedly  higher  than 
it  was  thirty  years  ago.  The  intellectual 
currency  of  the  country,  instead  of  being 
depreciated,  has  advanced  in  value,  while  the 
issue  has  been  prodigiously  enlarged.  True, 
there  are  no  giants  in  our  days,  but  this  may 
be  in  part  at  least  accounted  for,  by  a gen- 
eral increase  of  stature  in  the  people.  We 
have  gained  at  least  an  inch  upon  our  fathers, 
and  have  the  gratifying  prospect  of  appear- 
ing diminutive  when  compared  with  our  chil- 
dren. 

But  if  this  be  so  in  America,  X confess 
my  observation  is  at  fault.  I can  discern  no 
prospect  of  her  soon  becoming  a mental 
benefactor  to  the  world.  Elementary  instruc- 
tion, it  is  true,  has  generally  kept  pace 
with  the  rapid  progress  of  population;  but 
while  the  steps  of  youth  are  studiously 
- <Hrected  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  of  v 
knowledge,  no  facilities  have  been  provided 
for  scaling  its  summit.  There  is  at  this 
moment  nothing  in  the  United  States  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a library.  Not  only  is  there 
an  entire  absence  of  learning,  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  term,  but  an  absolute  want  of 
the  material  from  which  alone  learning  can 
be  extracted.  At  present  an  American  might 


study  every  book  within  the  limits  of  the 
Union,  and  still  be  regarded  in  many  parts 
of  Europe— especially  :in  Germany— as  La  man 
comparatively  ignorant.  And  why  does  a*  great 
nation  thus  voluntarily  continue  in  a state  of 
intellectual  destitution  so  anomalous  and 
humiliating?  There  aare  libraries  to  be  sold 
in  urope.  Books  might  be  imported  in  mil- 
lions. Is  it  poverty,  or  is  it  ignorance  of 
their  value,  tha£  withholds  America  from;  the 
purchase?2 


Effect  of  Democratic  Institutions  on  the 

Mind  of  the  Country 


*The  value  of  books  imported  from  Europe 
during  the  year  1829  — 30  for  public  institutions 
amounted  only  to  10,829  dollars!  Even  of  this 
wretched  sum,  I am  assured  the  greater  part  was 
. expended  in  works  strictly  new.  Of  the  old  treas- 
ures of  learning,  America  seems  content  to  remain 
u destitute. 

J ' In  regard  to  science,  it  is  a fact  scarcely  cred- 
ible, that  the  second  maritime  power  in  the  world 
does  not  at  the  present  moment  possess  a single 
astronomical  observatory,  and  is  dependent  on 
France  [ id.  England  for  the  calculations  of  an 
ephemeris  by  which  her  ships  may  be  enabled  in 
tolerable  "safety  to  navigate  the  ocean! 


. - .Acquirements  of  any  sort,  therefor 
which  the  great  mas  of  the  people  do  nS 
value.,  or  are  incapable  of  appreciating,  a-e 
of  no  practical  advantage; -for  they  bringwirh 
them  neither  fame,  nor  more  substantial  re- 
ward. But  this  is  understating  the  case.  Such 
knowledge,  if  displayed  at  all,  would  nnt 
merexy  oe  a dead  letter  in  the  qualifications 
of  a candidate  for  political  power,  it  would 
oppose  a decided  obstacle  to  his  success. 
The  sovereign  people  in  America  are 
to  be  somewhat  intolerant  of  acquirement 
the  immediate  utility  of  which  they  cann-f- 
appreciate,  but  which  they  do  feel  has  im- 
parted something  of  mental  superiority  toitis 
possessor.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  regard  to  literary  accomplishment.  The 
cry  of  the  people  is  for  “equal  and  universal 
education and  attainments  which  circum- 
stances have  placed  beyond  their  own  reach* 
they  would  willingly  discountenance  in 
others. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  with  regard  to 
mere  professional  acquirements  a different 
feeling  prevails.  The  people  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a clever  surgeon  or  a learned  phy- 
sician, because  they  profit  by  their  skill 
An  ingenious  mechanic  they  respect.  There  is 
a fair  field  for  a chemist  or  engineer.  But 
in  regard  to  literature,  they  can  discover 
no  practical  benefits  of  which  it  is  produc- 
tive. In  their  eyes,  it  is  a mere  appanage 
of  aristocracy,  and  whatever  mental  superi- 
ority it  is  felt  to  confer,  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  self-esteem  of  less  educated  men.  I 
have  myself  heard  in  Congress  the  impu- 
tation of  scholarship  bandied  about  as  a 
reproach;  and  if  the  epithet  of  "litprary  ffc 
gentleman”  may  be  considered  as  malignant  [|? 
as  it  did  sometimes  appear  to  be  ^ratui-  |[j 
tous,  there  assuredly  existed  ample  apoWv 
for  the  indignant  feeling  it  appeared  to  ex- 
cite. The  truth,  I believe,  is,  that  in  their 
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political  representatives,  the  people  demand 
just  so  much  knowledge  and  accomplishment 
as  they  conceive  to  be  practically  available 
for  the  promotion  of  their  own  interests. 
This,  in  theAr  opinion,  is  enough.  More  were 
but  to  gild  refined  gold,  and  paint  the  lily; 
operations  which  could  add  nothing  to  the 
value  of  the  mefcal,  or  the  fragrance  of  the 
flower. 

The  comsequsEDce  of  all  this  has  been,  that 
the  standard  of  judgment,  in  regard  to  public 
men,  is  decidedly  lower  in  the  United  States 
than  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  It  is, 
perhaps,  natural!  ithat  the  demand  for  politi- 
cal accomplishment  should  not  precede  its 
necessity;  and!  E am  far  from  wishing  to 
assert,  that  AnitteriEsn  statesmen  have  not 
been  hi  the  fcfiniid  adequate  to  all  the  wants 

of  the  comnnor*w*eStlth.  But  if.  it  be  the  great 
Object  of  snlight^r^d  institutions  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  the  highest  faculties; 
and,  gene  rally T to  raise  man  in  the  scale  of 
intellectual  being:  iiT  knowledge  be  confes- 
sedly power,  and  freedom  from  prejudice  a 
nobler  enfranchisement  than  mere  physical 
liberty,  then  I ifear  that,  in  reference  to  this 
great  and  i£nthinafe  function,  those  of  the 
United  States  will  be  found  wanting.  I am 
fav  from  arguing  that  science  and  literature 


should  be  indetstrad  for  their  promotion  to  a 
system  kj*  v*ir..sct. encouragement.  Such  policy 
is  always  dubious,  and  has  rarely  proved 
successful.  But  I certainly  regard,  as  one 
most  important  standard  of  excellence  in  a 
government,  the  degree  in  which,  by  its  very 
constitution » it  tends  to  call  into  action  the 
higher  powers  an1  qualities  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  a poor  policy,  which,  in  matters 
of  intellect,  looks  not  beyond  the  necessities 
of  the  present  hour.  There  is  no  economy7,  so 
short-sighted,  as  that  which  would  limit  the 
expenditure  of  mind;  and  assuredly  the  condi- 
tion of  society  cannot  be  desirable,  in  which 
great  qualities  of  every  sort  do  notfind  effi- 
cient excitement  and  ample  field  for  display. 

How  far  the  influences  which  have  hitherto 
prevented  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
Americans,  may  hereafter  be  counteracted 
by  others  more  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  learning,  I presume  not  to  predict.  There 
is  certainly  no  deficiency  of  talent  in  the 
United  States;  no  deficiency  of  men,  stored 
even  to  abundance  with  knowledge,  practi- 
cally applicable  to  the  palpable  and  grosser 
wants  of  their  countrymen. ... 


Eloquence  of  Congress 

In  Congress,  the  number  of  men  who  have 
received— what  even  in  the  United  States  is 

England  write  of  her  institutions  in  the  same 
spirit  of  freedom  which  I have  used  in  dis- 
cussing the  advantages  of  theirs.  It  is  for 
the  benefit  of  both  nations  that  their  errors 
and  inconsistencies  should  be  rigorously  and 
unsparingly  detected.  A blunder  exposed 
ceases  to  be  injurious,  and  instead  of  a dan- 
gerous precedent,  becomes  a useful  beacon. 
When  a writer  has  to  deal  with  fallacies 
affecting  the  welfare  of  a community,  he 
should  express  himself  boldly.  There  should 


called— a classical  education,  is  extremely 
small,  and  of  these  the  proportion  who  still 
retain  sufficient  scholarship  to  find  pleasure 
in  allusion  to  the  words  of  the  great  writers 
of  antiquity,  is  yet  smaller.  The  great 
majority  are  utterly  and  recklessly  ignorant 
of  the  learned  languages,  and  the  whole 
literature  imbodied  in  them;  and  it  is  evident 
that,  with  such  an  audience,  any  appeal  to 
classical  authority  is  mere  waste  of  breath 
in  the  one  party,  and  of  patience  in  the  other. 
It  may  appear  strange,  under  such  circum- 
stances, but  I have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
in  the  course  of  a session,  more  Latin — 
such  as  it  is— is  quoted  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  than  in  both  Houses  of  the 
British  Parliament.  Indeed,  it  is  ludicrous 
enough  to  observe  the  solicitude  of  men, 
evidently  illiterate,  to  trick  out  their 
speeches  with  such  hackneyed  extracts  from 
classical  authors,  as  they  may  have  picked 
up  in  the  course  of  a superficial  reading. 
Thus,  if  a member  be  attacked,  he  will 
probably  assure  the  House,  not  in  plain 
English,  that  the  charge  of  his  opponent  is 
weak,  and  without  foundation,  but  in  Latin 
that  it  is  “telum  imbelle  et  sine  ictu*'f 
Should  he  find  occasion  to  profess  philan- 
thropy, the  chances  are  that  the  words  of 
Terence,  “Homo  su?n,  hmnani  nihil, " &c. 
will  bs  mispronounced  in  a pathetic  accent, 
with  the  right  hand  pressed  gracefully  on 
the  breast.  In  short,  members  were  always 
ready  with  some  petty  scrap  of  threadbare 
trumpery,  which,  like  the  Cosmogonist  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  they  kept  cut  and  dry 
for  the  frequent  occasions  of  oratorical 
emergency 


Conclusion 


I have  now  done.  I fear  it  will  be  col- 
lected from  these  volumes,  that  my  impres- 
sions of  the  moral  and  political  condition  of 
the  Americans  are  on  the  whole  unfavour- 
able. I regret  this,  but  cannot  help  it.  If 
opinion  depended  on  will,  mine  would  be  dif- 
ferent. I returned  to  England  with  a strong 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  I 
experienced  in  all  parts  of  the  Union;  and 
I can  truly  declare,  that  no  pride  or  per- 
tinacity of  judgment  will  prevent  my  cher- 
ishing the  sincere  wish,  that  all  the  evils 
which  appear  to  me  to  impend  over  the 
future  destinies  of  this  rising  country  may 
be  averted,  and  that  the  United  States  may 
afford  a great  and  lasting  example  of  free- 
dom and  prosperity. 

Let  enlightened  Americans  who  visit 


be  no  mincing  of  word  or  argument-no 
equivocation  of  dissent-no  dalliance  with 
falsehood-no  vailing  the  dignity  of  a good 
cause.  Truth  should  never  strike  her  top- 
sails in  compliment  to  ignorance  or  sophis- 
try,  and  if  the  battle  be  fought  yard-arm  to 
yard-arm,  however  her  cause  may  occa- 
sionally suffer  from  the  weakness  of  its 
champions,  it  is  sure  to  prove  ultimately 
victorious.  • 
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John  Quincy  Adams  \ 

John  Quincy  Adams  1801 

Schools  and  Seminaries  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  Silesia 


(i’6’-1848)'  ,“T  of  *he  United  Stales,  traveled  abroad 

extensively  as  a youth.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  journeyed  to  Europe  with  hie;  f^hor  Tnhn 

Adams,  the  United  States  Commissioner  to  the  French  Court,  and  in  1780  he  attended  Leyden 

Uani^rSlt"Inf0liand-  M the  age  °f  fourteen  hewas  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  Ameri- 
can  Minister  to  Russia  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  1782  he  returned  for  further  studies  in  The  Ha^e 

Minister  t^Beriin'ui  mT°U  “ aPP°inted  MiniSter  4°  H°Uand  in  1794  *"d 

While  serving  in  Berlin,  John  Quincy  Adams  traveled  throughout  Eastern  Eurone  and  in  his 
private  letters  he  described  some  of  the  schools  that  he  visited.  He  often  called  special  atten- 
tion to  tile  “public”  schools  so  that  the  recipients  of  his  letters,  usually  New  Englanders  would 
appreciate  the  fact  that  Massachusetts  was  not  the  only  state  with  some  rudimentary  provisions 
for  universal  and  compulsory  elementary  education.  The  following  description  of  education  in 
Silesia  was  written  in  a letter  to  his  brother,  Thomas  Adams,  and,  like  many  personal  letters 
sem  home  by  Americans  abroad,  it  was  later  published  in  an  account  of  his  travels.  The  letter 

is  typical  of  this  genre  of  travelers  who  made  interesting  observations  and  at  times  useful 
comparisons.  * * * 


I have  promised  in  this  letter  to  give  you 
some  account  of  the  institutions  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Silesia,  for  the  education  of  youth. 
The  university  at  Breslau,  and  the  academy 
of  nobles  at  Liegnitz,  I need  not  mention, 
having  noticed  them  in  my  letters,  at  the  time 
when  we  visited  those  places.  Besides  these, 
there  are  what  we  call  grammar-schools’ 
where  Latin  is  taught  in  almost  every  town 
of  the  province,  and  us uallyjp  connexion  with 
^some  church  or  convent. \But  the  arrange- 
ments and  regulations  of  theTTrivial  schools, 
j&s  they  are  here  called,  schools  destined  for 
Jthat  elementary  instruction  which  ought  to  be 
diffused  lover  the  whole  mass  of  the  people, 
particularly  deserve  your  attention;  because 
you  may  perhaps,  as  a native  of  New- England, 
entertain  the  prejudice,  that  your  own  country 
is  the  only  spot  on  earth  where  this  object  is 
rightly  managed,  and  where  the  arts  of  read- 
ing and  writing  are  accomplishments  almost 
universally  possessed^ 

Probably,  no  country  in  Europe  could  so 
strongly  contest  our  pre-eminence  in  this  re- 
spect as  Germany;  and  she,  for  this  honour- 
able distinction,  is  indebted  principally  to 
Frederick  II.;  to  the  zeal  with  which  he 
pursued  the  purpose  of  spreading  useful 
knowledge  among  all  classes  of  his  subjects; 
and  to  the  influence  of  his  example,  and  of 
his  success,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  his 

own  dominions.  To  enter  upon  this  topic. 


with  the  details  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
might,  perhaps,  not  amuse  you,  and  would 
lead  me  too  far  from  my  subject;  I shall, 
therefore,  confine  myself  to  the  measures  he 
adopted,  and  the  system  he  introduced,  in  this 
particular  into  Silesia. 

At  the  time  of  his  conquest,  education  had 
seldom  made  an  object  of  the  concern  of 
governments,  and  Silesia,  like  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, was  but  wretchedly  provided,  either  with 
schools  or  teachers.  In  the  small  towns  and 
villages  the  schoolmasters  were  so  poorly 
Paid,  that  they  could  not  subsist  without  prac- 
tising some  other  trade,  besides  their  oc- 
cupation as  instructors,  and  they  usually 
united  the  character  of  the  village-fiddler 
with  that  of  the  village-schoolmaster.  Even  of 
these  there  were  so  few,  that  the  children  of 
the  peasants  in  general,  throughout  the  pro- 
vince, were  left  untaught.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  Upper  Silesia.  Frederick  issued 
an  ordinance,\^Kat  a school  should  be  kept  in 
every  village,  and  that  a competent  sub- 
sistence should  be  provided  for  the  school- 
master, by  the  joint  contribution  of  the  lord  of 
the  village,  and  of  the  tenants  themselves. 

The  superintendence  of  the  schools  was  pre-A 
scribed  as  the  duty  of  the  clergy^  4 

But,  in  order  that  this  ordinance  might 
have  its  due  execution,  it  was  necessary  to 
form  the  teachers  themselves,  properly  qual- 
ified to  give  useful  instruction.  This  was 
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me  Persevering  intelligence  and 
of  a man,  by  the  name  of  Felbiger  an 
Au^stme  monk,  belonging  to  a consent  at 
aagan;  a man,  says  a Silesian  historian  whom 
great  part  of  Germany  must  thank  for  a rev- 
olution, not  less  important,  though  of  slower 
p ogress  and  milder  character,  than  that 

Tcenm^  <le,?turies  and  a half  earlier,  was 

mon1' of  the  «“»• 

B Eflblfer> . .^r  spending  some  years  at 
. rf Jr  - lu  °btain  a perfect  knowledge  of  the 

^chool^  °f  ibStrUCWon  Practised  in  the 
schools  there,  returned  to  Sagan,  and  made 

e convent  to  which  he  belonged,  a semi- 
2 LlnnIy°Unf  ecclesiastics,  and  candidates 
nf  cho.olmasters,  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  the  jmprovecj  mode  of  teachi  Several 
odier  institutions  of  the  same  kind  were,  in 
due  time,  established  at  Breslau,  Glatz,  and 

d^tedPbaCeS’  UP°n  WS  principles,  and  con- 
defrav  P®!LSonS  whom  he  had  formed.  To 
expenses  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  these  seminaries,  a fund  is  raised 

eSSSSol>f  °ne  (farter’s  salary,  which  ev- 
ery  Catholic  curate  is  obliged  to  pay,  upon 

being  first  settled  in  a parsonage. 

. y1?1  eacb  of  these  seminaries  are  con- 
nected  certain  schools,  where  the  young  can- 
didates  for  the  clerical  or  teaching  office 

and  obserye  the  practice  of 
the  method,  the  tneory  of  which  they  learn  at 
the  seminaries  themselves.  The  clergy  are 
-equired  no  less  than  the  teachers,  to  go 
through  this  process,  because  the  superin! 

Jh!menNn  °Ver  teachers  ^ intrusted  to 
S the*!!/OUng  ^ Can  b® admitted  to  either 
aualififnt'1CeSf-  wlthout  an  attestation  of  his 
m °ne  °f  016  seminaries. 

Alter  all  these  preparatory  measures  had 

uint°  CffeCt>  an  ordinance  was 
published  in  the  year  1765,  prescribing  the 

SSs  and^  g’  35  ad°Pted  in  016  semi- 

naries,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  clergy 
shou  d superintend  the  efficacious  establish 
ment  of  the  system.  The  regulations  of  this 
ordinance  prove  the  earnestness  with  which 
the  King  of  Prussia  laboured  to  spread  the 
benefits  of  useful  knowledge  among  his  sub- 
teachers  are  directed  to  give  plain 
nstructicn,  and  upon  objects  applicable  to  the 
ordmary  concerns  of  life;  not  merely  to  load 
«ie  memory  of  their  scholars  with  words  but 
to,  make  things  intelligible  to  their  under- 
n mg;  to  habituate  them  to  the  use  of  their 
L 'no  reaSOn’  by  exPlaining  every  object  of  the 
I®  S°"’  tba4  the  children  themselves  may 
cnnH-J6*  t0  eXplain  it,  upon  examination!  The 
candidates  for  school-keeping  musTgive 
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Specimens  of  their  ability,  by  teaching  atone 
of  the  schools  connected  with  the  seminary 
in  the  presence  of  the  professors  at  the  semi- 
.nary*  ^ may  remark  and  correct  any 
thing  defective. in  the  candidate’s  methodic 
one  school  suffices  for  mo  re  than  one  village 
neither  of  them  must  be  more  than  half  a 
German  mile  distant  from  it,  in  the  flat  coun- 
try; nor  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  in 
«ie  mountainous  parts.  The  school-tax  must 
be  paid  by  the  lord  and  tenants,  without  dis- 
tinction of  religions.  In  the  towns,  the  school 
must  be  kept  the  whole  year  round.  It  is  ex- 

pec4ed  tJlat  or:e  month  sha11  suffice  to  make 
a child  know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  that 
m two  it  shall  be  able  to  join  them;  and  in 
Oiree  to  read.  The  boys  must  all  bfe  sent  to 
school,  from  their  sixth  to  their  thirteenth 

y®ar’  i'*he,U!er  4116  Parents  are  able  to  pay 
the  school-tax  or  not.  For  the  poor  the 

school-money  must  be  raised  by  collections 

hiI^-,Pfrent  or  Sardian  who  neglects  to  send 

his  child  or  pupil  to  school,  without  sufficient 

for  S6h  It  °bllged  to  pay  a double  school- tax 
for  which  the  guardians  shall  have  no  allow- 

anceJEvery  curate  must  examine,  weekly  the 

Cuil9ren  of  the  school  in  his  parish.  A general 
examination  must  be  held  annually  by  the 
deans  of  ^ districts,  of  the  schools  withi! 

MncUti!!PefCthVe  PueCi,nCtS,‘  and  a report  of  the 
t °adltl.°a  of  ^ schools,  the  talents  and  atten- 
tion  °f  the  schoolmasters,  the  state  of  the 
buildings,  and  of  attendance  by  the  children 
made  to  the  office  of  the  vicar-general  who 
must  transmit  all  these  reports  to  the  royal 
domain  offices.  From  these,  orders  are 
issued  to  the  respective  landraths,  to  correct 
' ^®  abus®s  and  supply  the  deficiencies  indi- 
cated ln  the  reports.  This  system  was  at  first 
prepared  only  for  the  Catholic  schools-  but 
it  was  afterwards  adopted,  for  the  most  part 
by  most  of  the  Lutheran  consistories.  Its  truly 
respectable  author,  Felbiger,  was,  in  the  se 
quel,  with  the  consent  of  Frederick,  invited  to 
Vienna,  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  an! 
her  son  Joseph  n.  who  appointed  him  director 
th  ^ aormal  schools,  or  seminaries  in  all 
the  Austrian  dominions.  His  regulations  have 

SeHnSSS><1,  andfare  aCt6d  Up°n’  inalmost 
t 0.7  th1  countries  of  Germany 

iu  !fSia  they  had’  at  first’  many  old  pre- 

CaM  , . nd  With-  Ttl®  indolence  of  the 

Catholic  clergy  was  averse  to  the  new  and 

troublesome  duty  imposed  on  them  Their 
zeal  was  alarmed  at  the  danger  arising  fr!m  * 
this  dispersion  of  light  to  the  stability  of  thei>  I 
church.  They  considered  alike  the7pirit  of  1 
innovation,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  as  toeir  6 
natural  enemies.  Besides  this,  the  system 
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still  meets  resistance  from  the  penurious 
parsimony  and  stubborn  love  of  darkness, 
prevailing  in  some  parts  of  the  province . Many 
villages  neglect  the  support  of  their  schools; 
many  individuals,  upon  false  pretexts,  forbear 
sending  their  children  to  school,  for  the  sake 
of  saving  the  tax.  The  compulsive  measures, 
and  the  penalties,  prescribed  by  the  ordi- 
nance, are  used  seldom,  and  with  reluctance. 
The  benevolent  design  has  not  been  accom- 
plished to  the  full  extent  of  which  it  was  sus- 
ceptible; but,  Jas  far  as  it  has  been  accom- 
plished, its  operation  has  been  a blessing} 
That  its  effects  have  been  very  extensive,  ns 
not  to  fcs  dou  tried,  when  we  compare  the  num- 
ber of  schools  throughout  the  province,  in 
the  year  1752,  when  they  amounted  only  to  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-two,  with  that 
in  the  year  1798,  when  they  were^jnore  than 
three  thousand  five  hundred.  /The  conse- 
quences of  a more  general  diffusioITof  knowl- 
edge are  attested  by  many  other  facts  equally 
clear.  Before  the  seven  years  war,  there  had 
scarcely  ever  been  more  than  one  periodical 
journal  or  gazette  published  in  the  province, 
at  one  time.  There  are  now,,  no  less  than 
seventeen  newspapers  and  magazines,  which 
appear  by  the  day,  the  week,  the  month,  or  the 
quarter,  many  oi  them  upon  subjects  generally 

useful,  and  containing  valuable  information 

and  instruction  for  the  people.  At  the  former 
period  there  were  three  booksellers,  and  all 
these  at  Breslau.  There  are,  now,  six  in  that 
capital,  and  seven  dispersed  about  in  the 
other  cities.  The  number  of  printing- presses 
and  of  bookbinders  has  increased  in  the  same 
proportion.  ) 

Doctor  jJohnson,  in  his  life  of  Watts,  has 
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bestowed  a just  and  exalted  encomium  upon  i 
him,  for  not  disdaining  to  descend  from  the 
pride  of  genius  and  the  dignity  of  science,  to 
write  for  the  wants  and  the  capacities  of  chil- 
dren. “Every  man  acquainted,”  says  he, 
“with  the  common  principles  of  human  ac- 
tions, will  look  with  veneration  on  the  writer, 
who  is  at  one  time  combating  Locke,  and  at  an- 
other time  making  a catechism  for  children  in 
their  fourth  year.”  But  how  much  greater  still 
is  the  tribute  of  admiration  irresistibly  drawn 
from  us,  when  we  behold  an  absolute  monarch 
the  greatest  general  of  his  age,  eminent  as  a 
writer  in  the  highest  departments  of  liter- 
ature, descending,  in  a manner,  to  teach  the 
alphabet  to  the  children  of  his  kingdom;  be- 
stowing his  care,  his  persevering  assiduity, 
his  influence  and  his  power,  in  diffusing  plain 
and  useful  knowledge  among  his  subjects;  in 
opening  to  their  minds  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant pages  of  the  book  of  science,  infilling 
the  whole  atmosphere  they  breathed,  with  that 
intellectual  fragrance,  which  had  before  been 
imprisoned  in  the  vials  of  learning,  or  en- 
closed within  the  gardens  of  wealth!— Immor- 
tal Frederick!  when  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Prussia,  with  kneeling  millions  at  thy  feet, 
thou  wast  only  a king.  On  the  fields  of  Leu- 
then,  of  Zorndorf,  of  Rosbach,  of  so  many 
other  scenes  of  human  blood  and  anguish, 
thou  wast  only  a hero.  Even  in  thy  rare  and 
glorious  converse  with  the  Muses  and  with 
science,  thou  wast  only  a philosopher,  an  his- 
torian, a poet;  but  in  this  generous  ardour, 
this  active  and  enlightened  zeal  for  the  edu- 
cation of  thy  people,  thou  wast  truly  great— the  * 
father  of  thy  country— the  benefactor  of  man- 
kind. 
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Proposes  public  education  which  eliminates  privilege  and  elitism. 


1.  Plea  for  public  education,  opposing  privilege  and  elitism  in  education. 
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Educational  Tutoring  in  the  South 


John  Davis  (1774-1854)  was  born  in  Salisbury,  England,  and  went  to  sea  at  the  early  a<re 
Of  eieven,  making  two  voyages  to  the  East.  In  spite  of  his  lack  of  education  Davis  acauired 
“dli'h10.'1  anid  “T"  Ma"y  of  hlS  worlts  eventually  sold  „.’ll  i„  the  United 

f-°m  1,98  l°  18°8'  he  ™ *°  <*“>• 

17qflrhlelile  e^te"sively  in  South.  Davis  visited  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Virginia.  In 
tJ98  k!  < ed  for  S1X  weeks  as  a teacher  in  a college  in  Charleston,  was  dismissed  and 

watchie  anrt6  ^aiv°Slt.10nT  iI * * * S  ^t0r  t0  * 5 children  of  Thomas  Drayton  in  his  homes  at  Coosa- 
“ ?nd  Sulllvan  s Island.  During  the  summer  of  1801',  he  held  a brief  appointment  in  a 

w^vly  m Vlrglnia  and  for  months  in  1802  was  a master  in  a "field"  school  in 

Prince  William  County.  While  looking  for  work  as  a tutor  in  South  Carolina,  Davis  had  the 
interview  which  he  described  in  the  following  extract. 


I landed  at  Charleston  with  Doctor  De 

Bow,  who  had  clad  himself  in  his  black  suit, 
and  though  a young  man,  wore  a monstrous 
pair  of  spectacles  on  his  nose.  Adieu  jollity  I 
adieu  laughter!  the  Doctor  was  without  an 
acquaintance  on  a strange  shore,  and  he  had 
no  other  friend  but  his  Solemnity  to  recom- 
mend him.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  I en- 
deavoured to  provoke  him  to  laughter  by  my 
remarks;  the  Physician  would  nipt  even  relax 
his  risible  muscles  into  a smile. 

The  Doctor  was  right.  In  a few  days  he 
contrived  to  hire  part  of  a house  in  Union- 
street;  obtained  credit  for  a considerable 
quantity  oj^  drugs;  and  only  wanted  a chariot 
to  equal  the  best  Physician  in  Charleston . 

The  Doctor  was  in  possession  of  a vol- 
uble tongue;  and  I furnished  him  with  a few 
Batin  phrases,  which  he  dealt  out  to  his 
hearers  with  an  air  of  profound  learning.  He 
generally  concluded  his  speeches  with  Nul - 
Hus  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri  f 

Wishing  for  some  daily  pursuit,  I adver- 
tised in  one  of  the  papers  for  the  place  of 
Tutor  in  a respectable  family;  not  omitting 
to  observe  that  the  advertiser  was  the  trans- 
lator of  Buonaparte’s  Campaign  in  ' Italy. 
The  editor  of  the  Gazette  assured  me  of  an 
hundred  applications;  and  that  early  the  next 
morning  I should  not  be  without  some.  His 
predictions  were  verified;  for  the  following 


day,  on  calling  at  the  office,  I found  a note 
left  from  a Planter  who  lived  a mile  from 
the  town,  desiring  me  to  visit  him  that 
afternoon  at  his  house.  I went  thither 
accordingly.  Every  thing  indicated  opulence 

and  ease.  Mr.  H received  me  with  the 

insolence  of  prosperity.  You  are,  said  he, 
the  person  who  advertised  for  the  place  of 
Tutor  in  a respectable  family?  I answered 
with  a bow. 

Planter,  What,  Sir,  are  your  qualifica- 
tions? 

Tutor.  I am  competently  skilled,  Sir,  in 
the  Latin  and  French  languages,  not  un- 
acquainted with  Greek,  conversant  with 
Geography,  and  accustomed  to  composition 
in  my  vernacular  idiom. 

Planter , But  if  you  possess  all  that  there 
learning,  how  comes  it  you  could  not  get 
into  some  College,  or  School. 

Tutor.  Why,  Sir,  it  is  found  even  in 
Colleges  that  dunces  triumph,  and  men  of 
letters  are  disregarded  by  a general  com- 
bination in  favour  of  dulness. 

Planter.  Can  you  drive  well,  Sir? 

Tutor.  Drive,  Sir,  did  you  say?  I really 
do  not  comprehend  you. 

Planter.  I mean,  Sir,  can  you  keep  your 
scholars  in  order? 

Tutor . Yes,  Sir,  if  they  are  left  entirely 
to  my  direction. 


— V \ . 

John  Davis,  Travels  of  Four  Years  and  a Half  in  the  United  Stales  of  America-,  during  1798,  1799  1800 
1801,  attd-1802  (Bristol:  R.  Edwards,  1803);  the  extract  is  taken  from  the  edition  by  A.  J.  Morrison  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Inc,,  1909),  pp.  51-58. 
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Planter . Ah!  that  would  not  be.  Mrs. 

H , who  is  a woman  of  extensive  learning, 

(she  lost  a fine  opportunity  once  of  learning 
French , and  only  a few  years  ago  could 
write  the  best  hand  of  any  lady  in  Charles- 
ton,) Mrs.  H would  superintend  your 

management  of  the  school. 

Tutor.  Mrs.  , Sir,  would  do  me 

honour. 

Planter . Mrs.  H , Sir,  is  in  the  real 

sense  of  the  word,  a woman  of  literature; 
and  her  eldest  daughter  is  a prodigy  for  her 
age.  She  could  tell  at  nine  years  old  whether 
a pudding  was  boiled  enough;  and,  now, 
though  only  eleven,  can  repeat  Pope's  Ode 
on  Solitude  by  heart.  Ah!  Pope  was  a pretty 
poet;  my  wife  is  very  fond  of  Pope.  You  have 
read  him,  I make  no  doubt.  Sir.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  his  works? 

Tutor.  In  his  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Sir,  he 
exhibits  most  of  the  vis  imaginandi  that  con- 
stitutes the  poet;  his  Essay  on  Criticism  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  Horace's  Epistle  to  the 
Pisoes;  his  Satires 

Planter.  But  I am  surprised.  Sir,  you  . 
bestow  no  praise  on  his  Ode  on  Solitude. 

Mrs.  H , who  is  quite  a critic  in  those 

matters,  allows  the  Ode  on  Solitude  to  be  his 
best,  his  noblest,  his  sublimest  production. 

Tutor . Persuaded,  Sir,  of  the  critical 

acuteness  of  Mrs.  H v it  is  not  safe  to 

depart  from  her  in  opinion; — and  if  Mrs.  H 

affirms  the  Ode  on  Solitude  to  be  the  sublim- 
est of  Mr.  Pope's  productions,  it  would  be 
rather  painful  than  pleasant  to  undeceive  her 
in  opinion. 

Planter.  That  is  right.  Sir,  I like  to  see 
young  men  modest.  What  spelling-book  do 
you  use? 

Tutor.  What  spelling-book.  Sir?  Indeed— 
really— upon  my  word  Sir, — any— oh!  Noah 
Webster's , Sir. 

Planter.  Ah!  I,  o you  are  a New 

England  man,  by  giving  the  preference  to 
Noah  Webster. 

Tutor.  Sir,  I beg  your  pardon;  I am  from 
Old  England. 

Planter.  Well,  no  matter  for  that,— but 

Mrs.  H , who  is  an  excellent  speller, 

never  makes  use  of  any  other  but  Mattheiv 
Carey's  spelling-book.  It  is  a valuable  work, 
the  copyright  is  secured.  But  here  comes 
Mrs.  H herself. 

Mrs.  H now  entered,  followed  by  a 

negro  girl,  who  held  a peacock's  feather  in 

her  hand.  Mrs.  H received  my  bow  with 

a mutilated  curtsy,  and  throwing  herself  on 
a sopha,  called  peremptorily  to  Prudence  to 
man  hear  you  repeat  the  Ode  on  Solitude. 
Excuse  me,  Mailam,  cried  I,  taking  up  my 
hat  and  bowing. 

Do  you  hear  the  child.  Bawled  Mr.  H . I 

pray  you,  sir,  to  excuse  me,  rejoined  I. 

Mrs.  H . It  will  not  take  the  child  ten 
minutes.  ’ . 


It  has  been  my  object  in  this  scene  to  soften 
the  conditions  of  private  tutors  in  America,  by 
putting  up  Mr.  H — in  sigrium  terroris  et  Memo- 
riae to  other  purse-proud  planters.  I write  not 
from  personal  pique,  but  a desire  to  benefit  soci- 
ety. ‘ Happy  shall  I think  myself  should  this  page 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  the  inflation  of  pride,  and  the 
insolence  of  prosperity. 


brush  the  flies  from  her  face.  There  was  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  dress  of  the 
lady  and  her  maid;  the ’one  was  tricked  out 
in  all  the  finery  of  fashion;  while  the  black 
skin  of  the  other  peeped  through  her  gar- 
ments. 

Well,  my  dear,  said  Mr.  H , this  young 

man  is  the  person  who  advertised  for  the 
place  of  tutor  in  a respectable  family.  A 
little  conversation  with  him  will  enable  you 
to  judge,  whether  he  is  qualified  to  instruct 
our  children  in  the>  branches  of  a liberal 
education. 

Mrs.  H . Why  independent  of  his  liter- 

ary attainments,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
him  to  produce  certificates  of  his  conduct.  I 
am  not  easily  satisfied  in  my  choice  of  a 
tutor;  a body  should  be  very  cautious  -in 
admitting  a stranger  to  her  family.  This 
gentleman  is  young,  and  young  men  are  very 
frequently  addicted  to  bad  habits.  Some  are 
prone  to  late  hours;  some  to  hard  drinking; 
and  some  to  Negur  girls:  the  last  propensity 
I could  never  forgive. 

Mr.  H.  Yes,  my  dear,  you  discharged 
Mr.  Spondee , our  last  tutor,  for  his  intimacy 
with  the  Negur  girls:— Pr udence  had  a little 
one  by  him.  Prudence  looked  reproachfully 
at  her  master;  the  child  was  in  reality  the 
offspring  of  Mr.  H , who  fearing  the  in- 

quiries of  the  world  on  the  subject,  fathered 
it  upon  the  last  tutor.  But  they  must  have 
been  blind  who  could  not  discover  that  the 

child  was  sprung  from  Mr.  H ; for  it  had 

the  same  vulgar  forehead,  the  same  vacant 
eye,  and  the  same  idiot  laugh. 

Mr.  H.  Do,  my  dear,  examine  the  young 
man  a little  on  literary  matters.  He  seems 
to  read  Pope. 

Mrs.  H.  What,  Sir,  is  your  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pope's  Ode  on  Solitude? 

. Tutor.  It  is  a tolerable  production, 
madam,  for  a child. 

Mrs.  H.  A tolerable  production  for  a 
child!  Mercy  on  us!  It  is  the  most  sublimest 
of  his  productions.  But  tastes  differ.  Have 
you  read  the  works  of  Dr.  Johnson?  Which 
do  you  approve  the  most. 

Tutor.  Why,  Madam,  if  you  allude  to  his 
poems,  I should,  in  conformity  with  your 
judgment,  give  a decided  preference  to  his 
Epitaph  on  a Duck,  written,  if  I mistake  not, 
when  he  was  four  years  old.  It  need  scarcely 
fear  competition  with  Pope's  Ode  on  Solitude. 

At  this  moment  the  eldest  daughter  of  this 
learned  lady,  of  this  unsexed  female,  tripped 
into  the  room  on  light,  fantastic  toe.  Come, 
my  daughter,  said  the  lady,  let  this  gentle- 

Tutor.  Ten  minutes.  Madam,  are  the  sixth 
part  of  an  hour  that  will  never  return! 

Mr.  H.  Politeness  dictates  it. 

Tutor . Excuse  me,  I entreat  you.  Sir. 

Mr.  H.  I cannot  excuse  you,  1 shall  hire 
you  as  tutor,  and  I have  a right  to  expect 
from  you  submission.  I may  perhaps  give 
you  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  a year. 

Don't  mention  it.  Sir,  said  I.  There  again 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  me. 
Madam,  your  most  obedient.  Miss,  your  very 
obsequious.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.1  4 

My  walk  .back  to  Charleston  was  along  the 
shore  of  the  Atlantic , whose^  waves  naturaTy 
associated  the  idea  of  a home  I despaired  » 
ever  again  to  behold.  ... 
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Report  of  a Sub-Committee  of  the  Scnool  Committee 
the  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools  of  this  City 
Press  of  Nathan  Hale.., City  Printeb,  1C28 


.System  of  Instruction  in 


"The  Sub-Committee  of  the  School  Committee , Hho  were  directed  to  eorwHrf^ 

th\Hi«h  Sch°o1  *>r  alrls-  «•»*>«  it  ohSfbe  J^Sued 

girl®  cfn  be  Peri!U-tted  to  bemaih  through  the  year  at  the  Grammar 
Report:"  °r  °f  c“ntinua^e  Advantageously  extended,  respectively 


th?+t+uirlSuinaLrfap  the  benefits  the  system,  your  Sub-Committee  nrooose 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  continue  through  the  whole  year  and  that 

Sh°Uld  be  a<Wed  to  tW*e  th^  ^ allowed  tfS^ta in 


Report'  on  early  Boston  grammar  schools* 
tion,  finance. 


emphasis  on  structure  and  administra 


1*  Report  on  early  Ebston  grammar  schools. 

2.  The  article  is  detailed,  but  less  than  informative. 

3.  Somewhat  like  an  end  of  the  yean  board  of  education  report. 
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REPORT 


The  Sub-Committee  of  the  School  Committee,  who. .were  directed 
to  consider  the  subject  of  the  High  School  for  Girls,  whether 
it  shall  be  continued,  whether  girls  can  be  permitted  to  remain 
through  the  year  at  the  Grammar  schools,  or  their  time  of 
continuance  advantageously  extended,  respectfully  Report: 

That  the  several  subjects,  committed  to  their  consideration, 
are  highly  important  and  critical ; requiring,  for  their  satis- 
factory illustration,  a survey  of  the  entire  system  of  our  public 
schools.  Such  a survey  is  necessarily  a difficult  and  laborious 
task,  yet  your  Sub— Committee  did  not  perceive  how  they  could  ful- 
fill their  duty  to  the  city  and  School  Committee,  without  under- 
taking  it. 

The  High  School  for  girls  was  of  a nature  to  excite  inter- 
est and  expectation.  The  omission  to  fill  the  vacancy,  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignation  of  the  former  master,  at  that  school, 
unavoidably  occasioned  disappointment j particularly  among  parents, 
who  anticipated  becoming  partakers  in  its  benefits.  The  actual 
result  of  that  school,  considered  as  an  "experiment,"  has  not 
been  generally  understood;  nor  the  predicament,  in  which  the 
School  Committee  found  itself,  in  relation  to  it,  realized.  It 
seems  proper  therefore  that  no  obscurity  should  be  left  upon  the 
subject;  for  this  purpose  a thorough  examination  of  the  records 
‘the  School  Committee  has  been  made.  The  result  of  which,  your 
Sub— Committee  now 
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lay  before  the  School  Committee,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
opinions,  they  hereafter  express. 

In  June  1825  a report  of  a Sub-Committee  was  unani- 
mously accepted  by  the  School  Committee,  recommending 
the  establishment  of  a school  for  the  instruction  of  females 
in  the  higher  departments  of  science  and  literature,  and 
that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  City  Council  for  an 
appropriation  for  that  object.  This  was  done  accordingly, 
and,  on  the  22d.  of  August  ensuing,  an  appropriation  of 
$2000,  was  made,  as  requested.  . ..  _ . . 

At  the  time  of  passing  the  above  appropriation  in  the  City 
Council,  as  well  as  of  accepting  the  report  by  the  School 
Committee,  although  a very  unanimous  opinion  was  expressed 
in  favour  of  extending  the  present  advantages,  enjoyed  by 
females  in  our  public  schools,  to  as  many  and  to  as  high 
branches  as  possible,  yet  serious  doubts  were  entertained, 
whether  the  mode  proposed  was  practicable,  to  the  extent 
and  in  the  form  contained,  in  the  plan  presented;  and  also 
whether  the  tendency  would  not  be  essentially  to  injure  the 
other  schools,  and  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  introducing  into 
them  the  monitorial  system,  by  taking  away  annually  the  class 
of  females,  out  of  which  monitors  must  be  selected. 

As  the  plan  was  however  very  ardently  pressed  by  several 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  was  urged  on  the  ground  of 
the  success  of  the  High  School  for  boys,  it  was  acceded  to 
with  great  unanimity.  It  being  considered  on  all  sides  to  be 
an  experiment*  "if  favourable*  to  be  continued * if .adverse*  to 
be  dropvea  of  course*  " and  so  declared  in  the  original  report. 

If  it  succeeded,  an  object  very  generally  desired  would  be 
effected.  If  it  failed,  the  light  and  knowledge,  resulting 
from  "the  experiment"  would,  if  wisely  used,  lead  to  measures, 
which,  though  perhaps  different  in  their  nature,  would  effect 
in  some  other  form,  the  same  general  end  of  elevating  and 
enlarging  the  education  of  females  in  our  public  schools. 

It  is  in  this  view  and  with  these  objects,  the  present  Sub- 
committee have  considered  the  several  results  of  that 
"experiment*"  which  they  are  now  about  to  state. 

By  referring  to  the  original  report,  in  which  the  scheme 
for  the  High  School  for  girls  was  first  presented,  and  which 
contained  a development  of  the  reasons  and  plan,  on  which  that 
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School  was  founded,  your  Committee  perceive,  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  arguments  of  general  expediency  in  favor  of 
female  education,  which  are  familiar  to  all,  and  find  a 
ready  admission  to  every  reflecting  mind,  the  following 
particular  reasons  are  specially  urged. 

1.  That  "in  the  girl's  department  of  our  schools, 
children  of  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  are  seen  by  the 
side  of  girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  who  have  been 
rather  colerated  in  the  first  c ? a s s from  courtesy  to  their 
age,  or  from  pity  to  their  unsuccessful  efforts,  than  entitled 
to  a pl?ee  in  it  on  the  score  of  good  scholarship."  The  manner 
in  whicfi  these  "sprightly  girls"  are  "held  in  check"  by  the 
more  dull  and  heavy,  the  report  represents  as  "a  serious  evil," 
which  the  proposed  school  would  obviate,  by  presenting  to  girls 
of  their  class,  a school  for  them,  similar  to  the  High  School  for 
boys,  as  an  object  of  ambition,  and  profitable  employment  of 
three  years  of  life,  now  inadequately  occupied. 

2d.  That  it  would  have  a happy  effect  in  qualifying  fe- 
males, to  become  instructors  in  our  public  schools;  which 
the  report  states  are  "not  always  to  be  found." 

3d.  That  it  would  put  to  test  the  usefulness,  of  monitorial 
or  mutual  vnstruation,  and  the  pr ac t i cab i 1 i ty  of  introducing 
it  ‘into  our  public  schools. 

Upon  the  article  of  expense,  and  by  way  of  obviating  ob- 
jections on  that  score,  the  report  supposes  that  one  large 
room  would  be  sufficient,  and  that,  at  least  for  the  first 
year,  no  new  one  would  be  required. 

With  these  general  views,  the  first  report  was  adopted  by 
the  School  Committee,  and  when  it  had  received  the  sanction 
of  the  City  Council,  a plan  w as  also  adopted  by  the  School 
Committee  on  the  26th  October,  1825,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  chief  features. 

1.  That  children  should  be  admitted  to  it  who  are 
eleven  and  not  more  than  fifteen. 

2.  That  the  course  of  studies  should  occupy  three  years. 

3.  That  the.  studies  required  should  embrace  Reading  — 

Spell  ing  ,—wri  ting  words  or  sentences  from  dictation  — 

English  Grammar —Compos i ti on  — Ancient  and  Modern  Geography  — 
Intellectual  and  written  Arithmetic — Rhetoric — History  of 
the  United  States — Book-Keeping  — Elements  of  Geometry  — 

Natural  Philosophy — General  History — History 
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of  England — Natural  Theol ogy-~As tronomy — Treatise  on 
Globes — Chemistry — History  of  Greece — History  of  Rome 
— Moral  Philosophy  — Evidences  of  Christianity.  The  studies 
permitted  should  be, — Logic  — Demonstrative  Geometry  — 

Algebra  — Latin  — French  — Botany  — Principles  of  perspection  — 
Projection  of  Maps. 

The  examination  for  admission  into  the  High  School  for 
girls,  instituted  on  these  views,  and  embracing  the  above  gene- 
ral plan,  was  appointed  to  be  made  on  the  22d.  of  February, 
1:826.  The  largest  and  most  commodious  room,  owned  by 
the  city  having  been  assigned  for  the  school,  and  fitted,  at 
a very  considerable  expense,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
School  Committee,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  master. 

Previous  to  the  time  appointed  for  the  first  examination, 
as  above  stated,  it  began  to  be  apparent,  that  the  effect  and 
consequences  of  establishing  a School  of  such  extent  and 
splendid  promise  for  the  education  of  females,  to  be  paid  for 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  city,  had  not  been  exactly  esti- 
mated. A special  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  was  there- 
fore called  on  the  21st.  of  February,  at  which  the  School 
Committee  were  informed  that  from  the  number  of  candidates, 
which  would  probably  offer,  the  anticipation  that  one  room 
would  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  all,  who  might  be  entitled 
to  enter  it,  could  not  be  realized;  it  having  been  ascertained 
that  nearly  three  hundred  candidates  would  offer,  while  the 
room  would  not  accommodate  well  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty . 

In  this  dilemma,  the  School  Committee  adopted  the  only 
course,  which  the  circumstances,  in  which  they  were  placed 
admitted.  They  determined  to  keep  the  number  to  be  ad- 
mitted, under  their  own  control  and  passed  p vote.  That  the 
Sub-Committee  of  the  High  School  for  girls  should  be  in- 
structed to  examine  all  the  candidates,  and  to  report  to  the 
School  Committee,  "the  names3  ages , and  standing  of  alt  whom 
they  shall  find  duty  qualified  for  admission , agreeably  to 
the  regulations  heretofore  adopted , that  THIS  COMMITTEE 
MAY  DETERMINE  WHAT  CLASSES  OF  THEM  SHALL  BE  ADMITTED." 

The  examination  was  accordingly  conducted  under  the 
influence  of  that  vote.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-six  candi- 
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dates  presented  themselves  for  examination.  The  Sub-Com- 
mittee, from  motives  of  great  prudence  and  propriety,  in 
making  their  report  as  directed,  to  the-  School  Committee,  on 
the  28th e of  February,  did  not  report  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates, nor  yet  any  specification  of  "those  they  found  duly 
qualified*  " but  only  their  ages  and4  a table  of  the  marks  from 
1 to  20,  put  opposite  eaoh  candidate , under  each  head  of  ex- 
amination* with  the  general  result.  The  Sub-Committee  con- 
clude, "In  view  of  the  whole  case,  after  a careful  considera- 
tion, they  t»eg  leave  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
following,  as  the  principles  which  shall  determine  the  admis- 
sion from  the  applicants,  of  the  scholars  for  whom  accomo- 
dations have  been  provided , viz.  That  all  between  eleven 
and  twelve  years  of  age  be  stricken  from  the  list  of  applicants , 
and  that  of  the  remainder . all  who  have  received  the  numbers 
of  13  1-2  and  upwards  shall  he  admitted  as  members  of  the 
school  for  the  present  year.  " 

This  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  was  accordingly  adopted 
by  the  School  Committee,  and  this  admission  of  candidates, 
for  that  year,  regulated  by  the  principle  recommended  in  it, 
and  in  consequence,  of  the  286  candidates,  about  130  were 
admitted,  and  150  rejected. 

On  this  state  of  facts  your  Committee  observe,  that  the  re- 
sult proved  that  the  anticipations  of  the  School  Committee  in 
the  Report,  on  which  the  City  Council  had  authorised  the 
establishing  this  school,  had  completely  failed,  in  this  respect, 
that  so  far  from  one  school-room  being  sufficient  for  those 
entitled  to  admission  the  first  year*  probably  two  rooms  of 
the  same  size  with  that  prepared,  would  have  been  insuffi- 
cient for  that  purpose,  had  the  principles  of  admission  been 
regulated  by  other  considerations  than  those  of  "the  accom- 
odations provided."  The  project  of  the  School  Committee  had 
also  failed  in  another  respect,  all  who  were  above  eleven 
and  not  more  than  fifteen * who  were , candidates  and  qualified * 
were  not  admitted.  An  arbitrary  principle,  unavoidable  in 
the  case,  was  adopted,  whereby  many  were  excluded,  who  were 
entitled  to  admission.  This  fact  occasioned  great  and  just 
discontent  among  the  parents,  whose  children  ware  excluded, 
and  was  a source  of  bitter  complaint  to  members  of  the 
School  Committee. 

On  the  same  day,  the  28th  of  February,  under  the  impres- 
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si°n,  resulting  from  the  facts,  this  first  stage  of  the  "experi 
ment  exhibited,  the  School  Committee  voted,  "That  no  scholar 
shall  he  admitted  into  the  High  School  for  Girls . who  is  not 
twelve  yeai*s  of  age • 99 

, . . This  vote  presents  a third  case  of  disappointment  in  the 
anticipations  of  the  School  Committee,  on  which  this  school 
was  founded,  lne  girls  of  eleven  years  of  age,  which  were 
n5  it  * ? prominent  objects  of  its  institution  were  excluded, 
and  the  time  and  opportunity  for  admission,  of  course  propor- 
tionally limited.  r y 

The  circumstances  above  detailed,  and  others  of  similar 
character,  your  Comm i ttee , are  informed,  occasioned  an  in- 
creased  doubt  and  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  many  members  of 
the  City  Government,  as  well  as  of  the  School  Committee, 
in  respect  of  the  practicability  of  this  School,  to  the  extent 
proposed,  being  adopted  as  a component  part  of  our  School 
by stem . It  was  obvious  that  it  had  been  predicated  upon  an 
extent  of  years  and  of  instruction,  which  it  was  not  practica- 
ble to  maintain,  witnout  an  expenditure,  much  beyond  any 
anticipated  amount.  A very  general  opinion,  therefore,  was 
expressed,  both  in  the  School  Committee  and  by  members  of 
the  C i ty  Council,  that  it  should  be  considered,  as  the 

ReP°r t purported , in  the  light  of  an  "experiment," 
and  to  take  such  measures,  after  the  first  year,  as  circum- 
stances should  indicate  the  interests  of  the  city,  and  the 
uty  of  those  charged  with  superintending  them,  required. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  year,  while  the  conduct  of  the 
School  was  very  satisfactory  both  to  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren and  to  the  School  Committee,  and  while  it  effectually 
proved  the  advantage  of  the  system  of  monitorial  and  mutual 
instruction,  yet  the  facts,  which  occurred  tended  still  farther 
to  increase  doubt  on  the  practicability  of  making  a school  of 
this  nature  and  character  a component  part  of  our  general 
School  System.  s 

u?nut?e  beginning  of  August,  1826,  the  Sub-Committee  of 
the  High  School  for  girls,  made  a communi cati on  to  the 
School  Committee,  setting  forth  their  views  of  the  necessity 
of  further  provision  for  the  support,  enlargement,  and  of  fur- 
ther accommodation  of  that  school , and  after  stating  the 
success  of  that  school,  they  submitted  by  way  of  information 
the  following  facts,  " that  the  present  number  of  the  school 
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was  one  hundred  and  thirty* — that  very  few  if  any  would  he 
excluded  the  ensuing  year * — that  according  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations that  could  be  made*  the  candidates  for  admission * at 
the- then  next  ensuing  examination  would  be  to  the  number  of 
four  hundred  and  twenty -seven*  making  a gross  amount  to  be 
provided  for * in  case  all  the  candidates  applying  should  be 
admitted * and  all  the  then  members  of  the  school  retained * of 
five  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  Of  this  number,  however,  the 
communication  of  the  Sub -Comm i ttee  supposed  that  only  two 
hundred  would  be  qualified  for  admission. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  this  communication  was  committed 
to  a Sub-Committee  of  the  School  Committee,  who  on  the 
3d  of  October  ensuing,  after  re-stating  the  preceding  facts, 
reported  that  in  their  opinion,  "the  supposition  that  only  two 
hundred  would  be  qualified  out  of  the  more  than  four  hun- 
dred which  was  expected  to  offer,  was  not  to  be  anticipated; 
that  if  it  was  the  intention  to  carry  the  High  School  for  girls 
into  full  operation,  according  to  its  original  scheme,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  School  Committee  to  adopt  such  measures,  as 
should  preclude  the  examining  officers  from  all  temptation  to 
regulate  their  admissions  * by  considerations  r elative  to  the 
capacity  of  the.  school-room*  rather  than  by  the  real  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidates s that  it  was  not  to  be  concealed,  such 
suggestions  had  been  made  concerning  the  last  examination,  in 
relation  to  the  rejected  candidates,  that  should  two  hundred 
candidates  out  of  four  hundred  be  in  fact  rejected,  great  and 
general  discontent  would  be  the  consequence,  among  parents,  chil 
dren  s the  masters  who  offered  them,  and  the  public;  the  result 
therefore  of  the* opinion  of  that  Sub-Committee,  was,  that  if 
the  school  was  to  be  continued  upon  the  basis  of  the  original 
scheme,  measures  ought  to  be  taken  commensurate  to  the 
anticipated  necessity. 

As,  however,  the  school  was  always  considered  but  as  an 
" experiment *”  the  result  of  which  depended  not  only  upon  its 
particular  success  in  educating  the  pupils  admitted  to  it,  but 
also  upon  its  relative  effects  upon  the  other  schools,  as  well 
as  upon  the  system  of  public  school  education  in  general,  they 
therefore  recommended  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  as- 
certain how  the  establishment  of  this  school  affected  the  fe- 
males in  the  other  schools — whether  it  stimulated  or  diminish- 
ed their  zeal — whether  it  reduced  the  power  of  the  masters 
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decision  until  inquiries  we^e InsWtuted  a Postponement  of  any 
and  recommitted  to  the  same  Snl  r„  .J?dj  th:LS  RePort  was  accepted 
make  those  inquiries.  Sub-Committee,  with  instructions  to 

Under  this  authoritv  q t 

Masters  of  the  several  grammar  schLlJ3  addreSs^~  to  the  several 
directed — the  resultaofgwh^hrwash°tiS;  *he  in^iries 

and  writing  Masters, 5 at  °f  the  fourteen  grammar 

diminished6 theesefrofhtheer,  h^  S°h°01  or 

their  zeal , — four  that  ^ ” thought  it  increased 

was  positively  injurious  * whatever, -two  that  it 

poverished!  anr^rabint^of ^he T,0"  ■»*  im- 

inst- ruction  by  it  diminished  -lev  aSterS  to  introduce  monitorial 
that  it  had  those  effects  C decidedly  of  opinion 

were  balanced  by  the  increased  1 ’ hut  thought  they 

no  injury  from  this  source.  * perceived  and  apprehended 

common  schools ^e^e^ot^niuri1*6  ?har^ter  and  ProsPects  of  the 
a secondary  . r— seven  M.aterrLLlt  Saffae^  being  reduced  to 
raising  the  standard  of  education  t ■ been  beneficial,  by 
the  grade  of  the  common  Schools  ’ _ notwithstanding  it  had  sunk 
account,  it  had  been  injurious  * It  that > on  this 

pears  by  the  answers  to  these  inm,  i “ Y observed  that  it  ap- 
were  most  favorable  to  the  Hiffh  SchoT  th°Se  MaSters  who 

opinion  that  the  qualifications  L . decla^d  it  as  their 

in  order  to  diminish  ^school.  admiSSion  ^ould  be  raised, 

above  result  to  th^Sch^ ^1  * Co^itt°Ve  Sub~^0rnmittee  reported  the 
in  the  different  public  sch^X  whn  ’ ■' ^ 5Urthe^  the  number 

that  upon  the  supposition  that  on!  ^ntended  to  offer,  was  ninety; 
from  the  private'school"  pr°^tion  offered 

number,  then  the  new  candidates  would  b yea5*'  V±Z*  an  eciual 
which  with  one  hundred  and  thir-h  6 °ne  hundred  and  eighty, 

were  expected  to  continue  the  SCh°01’  a11  whom 

for  the  next  year,  upward^  of  three  hmdred^hat  th ' ^ pr>°Vided 
least  possible  number,  for  which  the  + WaS  the 

school  was  to  be  continued  on  its  firs^  L7  Provide,  if  the 
were  data  which  gave  reason.hlo  ® principles,  since  there 

number.  Prom  thS  pre^dKg  f^tf^  S!b  ««•*" 

that  one  or  other  of  the  fniin  • Ub  Cominittee  concluded 

either  the  High  =ch<L?  ? follo«ng  courses  must  be  adopted, 

two  High  Schools  must  bf  pr5vidSd”for  th  "h°lly  abandoned,  or 
prospective  certainty  of  increasing  th  P^ese“t  year,  with  the 
of  school  each  succelding  one  ° th±S  S?ecies 

or  new  principles  must  be  adopted  in^el^f -aS  °X^y  lncreasesj 

as  to  diminish  the  number  of  o +■  atl°n  to  admission;  so 

longer  in  the  grammar  and  writJng^schools  ^ females 

Y ub-Committee  recommended  a g j is'  The  last  course  the 
Adopted,  providing”  e ’ resolutions  were  accordingly 

!•  That  no  sphnijnio  „ .1 ... 1 1_ _ - 
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inquiries 
fourteen  grammar 


increased  or 
scholars — eight  thought  it  increased 


uuose  inquiries. 

Under  this  authority,  a letter  was  addressed  to  the  several 
Masters  of  the  several  grammar  schools,  making  the 
directed  the  result  of  which  was.  that  of 
and  writing  Masters, 

On  the  question  whether  the  High  School 
diminished  the  zeal  of  the 

their  zeal, —four  that  it  had  no  effect  what  ever , —two  that  it 
was  positively  injurious. 

On  the  questions  whether  the  common  schools  were  not  im- 
poverished, and  the  ability  of  the  Masters  to  introduce  monitorial 
instruction  by  it  diminished, — eleven  were 
that  it  had  those  effects, two  admit- 

were  balanced  by  the  increased  zeal, — one  perceived  and  apprehended 
no  injury  from  this  source. 

On  the  question  whether  the  character  and  prospects  of  the 
common  schools  were  not  injuriously  affected  by  being  reduced  to 
a secondary  rank — seven  Masters  deem  it  had  been  beneficial,  by 
raising  the  standard  of  education,  notwithstanding  it  had 
grade  of  the  common  schools, seven 


decidedly  of  opinion 
them,  but  thought  they 


the 


account , 
pears  by 


it  had  been 
the  answers 


injurious . 
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deemed  that,  on  this 
may  be  observed  that  it  ap- 
to  these  inquiries  that  those  Masters  who 
were  most  favorable  to  the  High  School,  declared  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  qualifications  for  admission  should  be  raised, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  school. 

On  the  17th  Nov.  1826,  the  above  Sub-Committee  reported  the 
above  result  to  the  School  Committee,  and  further,  that  the 
m the  different  public  schools,  who  intended  to  offer, 
that  upon  the  supposition  that  only  the  same  proportion 
from  the  private  schools,  as  did 
number,  then  the  new 
which  with  one  hundred  and 
wore  expected  to  continue, 

of  three  hundred,  that  this  Was  the 
which  the  city  must  provide,  if  the 

# its  first  principles,  since  there 

were  data  which  gave  reasonable  ground  to 

number*  From  the  preceding  facts  the 
that  one  or  other  of  the 
either 

two  High  Schools  must  be  provided  for  the  present  year,  with  the 
prospective  certainty  of  increasing  the  number  of  this 
of  school  each  succeeding 


number 
was  ninety; 
offered 

the  last  year,  viz*  an  equal 
candidates  would  be  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
thirty  now  in  the  school,  all  of  whom 
would  leave  the  number  tr  be  provided 


for  the  next  year,  upwards 
least  possible  number,  for 

school  was  to  be  continued  

expect  a still  greater 
Sub-Committee  concluded 
_ courses  must  be  adopted, 
the  High  School  for  girls  must  be  wholly  abandoned. 


following 


one  or  two 


The  last  course  the 
were  accordingly 


species 

years,  as  the  city  increases; 
or  new  principles  must  be  adopted,  in  relation  to  admission;  so 
as  to  dimmish  the  number  of  candidates  and  to  retain  the  females 
longer  in  the  grammar  and  writing  schools. 

S ub— Committee  recommended,  and  resolutions 
adopted,  providing, — 

1.  That  no  scholar  be  admitted  into  the  female  High  School 
until  she  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  nor  after  she 

shall  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  nor  shall  remain  longer 
than  one  year. 

2d.  That  requisitions  for  the  Female  High  School  shall  be 
every  thing  taught  in  the  public  grammar  and  writing  schools. 

The  effect  of  this  change  in  the  principles  of  admission 
was  such  as  was  intended,  instead  of  thee  or  four  hundred  candi- 
dates  as  was  anticipated,  only  twenty  offered  th. 
these  only  three  were  admitted. 


’Selves,  and  of 
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The  result  of  this  %xpe riment If  then,  so  far  as  it  respects 
instruction  actually  applied,  within  the  school,  is  that  one 
hundred  and  thirty  girls  have  been  well  taught  in  many  of  the 
branches  proposed  for  eighteen  months,  and  three  for  one  year, 
at  an  expense  (preparing  of  the  school— room  included)  of  about 
four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

So  far  as  it  respects  all  the  great  features,  which  consti- 
tuted the  character  of  the  original  plan,  the  result  of  the  experi 
ment  has  been  an  entire  failure.  The  operation  of  the  last  vote 
of  the  School  Committee  was  to  change  every  one  of  those  features. 
Instead  of  a High  School,  as  originally  projected,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  girls  between  eleven  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  who 
were  to  continue  three  years,  it  was  changed  into  a school, 
into  which  none  should  be  admitted  until  they  were  fourteen,  and 
in  which  none  were  to  continue  for  more  than  one  year.  Instead 
of  a school  embracing  the 
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whole  possible  circle  of  female  instruction,  open  to  all,  and 
givinq  all  time  to  take  advantage  of  it,  it  is  reduced  to  a mere 
one  year's  instruction,  dependent  for  its  attainment  on  being 
thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  branches  now  taught  in  the  schools. 

As  this  experiment  was  conducted  for  the  most  part  un- 
der the  same  auspices,  which  first  adopted  it,  and  as  when 
adopted,  it  was  with  entire  unanimity,  and  with  a general  wisn 
to  enlarge  to  any  practicable  extent  the  sphere  of  useful  fe- 
male education,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  experiment 
was  conducted  with  perfect  fairness  of  disposition  for  its  suc- 
cess, and  that  the  changes  which  took  place,  in  every  step  of 
its  progress,  and  which  eventuated  in  the  entire  change  at  its 
characteristic  features,  were  the  result  of  a conviction,  forced 
upon  the  minds  of  faithful  and  intelligent  public  agents,  that 
a school  embracing  that  extent  of  time  and  those  multiplied 
objects  of  education,  could  not  be  introduced,  and  if  intro- 
duced, would  not  be  long  maintained,  as  a part  of  the  system 
of  public  education,  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  general  funds 

of  the  city.  • 

Notwithstanding  the  last  vote  ot  the 
thus  fundamentally  affecting  the  original 
School  for  girls,  your  Sub-Committee  have 
to  consider  the  subject  in  both  forms,  in 
itself;  to  the  end,  that  there  may  be  no 


School  Committee, 
plan  of  the  High 
deemed  it  pr'->er 
which  it  p : 1 1 s 
obscurity  or  f.i; stake 


relative  to  their  views  of.  the  public  interest,  on  this  question. 

1.  Shall  the  High  School  for  girls  be  reestablished  upon 
the  basis  of  embracing  thie*  extent  of  time  and  multiplied  ob- 
jects of  education,  which  the  original  plan  of  that  school 

contemplated?  • . , . 

Z.  Shall  it  be  continued  on  the  restricted  basis,  as  it  re 
spectstime  and  objects,  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  the  vote 
of  the  School  Committee  of  the  17th  of  Nov.  '£26. 

In  relation  to  the  first  question,  your  Sub-Committee,  in 
addition  to  the  very  decisive  facts,  and  opinions  of  former 
School  Committees  as  above  stated,  observe  that  there  are 
considerations  of  a general  nature  very  obvious,  and  to  whicn, 
on  this  occasion,  it  \s  proper  to  recur,  in  order  that,  on  a 
subject  of  so  much  interest,  no  view  should  be  omiitted,  which 
has  a tendency  to  create  union  of  sentiment. 
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The  great  argument  for  a High  School  for  girls,  of  the 
extent  of  time  and  objects  o^  education  as  first  proposed,  was, 
that  the  same  had  been  done  for  the  boys,  and  that  it  was 
reasonable  that  one  sex  should  have  the  same  advantages  c;S 
the  other . 

It  was  not,  however,  sufficiently  considered,  if  it  was  at 
all  foreseen,  that  the  difference  of  the  circumstances  of  girls 
and  boys,  at  the  period  of  life  between  eleven  and  sixteen  would 
make  a material  difference,  in  respect  to  the  practicability  of 
a school  on  such  a basis,  considered  as  a part  of  a public 
system  of  education  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  city. 

Between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  sixteen,  girls  are  not,  like 
boys,  for  the  most  part  abstracted  from  general  objects,  by  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  objects  having  reference  to  some 
particular  trade  or  profession.  A school,  therefore , requiring 
for  admission,  qualifications,  of  no  very  high  character,  and 
s'  !'  as  parents  by  a little  forcing  of  the  education  of  their 
daughters,  in  private  schools,  or  by  domestic  instruction, 
might  generally  command,  and  which  was  in  fact  of  the  nature 
of  a college  for  all  girls  between  eleven  and  sixteen,  was  of 
a nature  very  attractive,  and  as  it  was  to  be  confined  of 
course  to  th.e  best  scholars  from  our  public  schools,  it  partook 
of  the  character  of  seZeotion  and  exaZusion,  thereby  obviating 
the  objection  which  prevents  some  parents  from  availing  them- 
selves of  our  common  schools. 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  was  evident  in  the 
number  of  the  candidates,  at  the  first  examination;  being  as 
above  stated  two  Hundred  and  eighty -six;  and  also  in  the  reasona 
ble  anticipation  made  of  the  number  of  candidates  , which  were 
prepared  to  offer  had  the  same  state  of  qualification  con- 
tinued, in  the  second  examination, — from  three  to  four  hundred, 
— and  in  the  fact  that  of  all  the  scholars,  who  entered  the 
High  School,  it  is  understood  that  not  one,  during  the 
eighteen  months  of  its  operation  voluntarily  quitted  it;  that 
is,  who  from  circumstances  could  have  enjoyed  its  advantages. 

The  difference  between  the  practicability  of  such  a school 
as  applied  to  females,  and  considered  as  part  of  a system  of 
public  education  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  general  funds  of 
the  city,  and  as  applied  to  hoys,  cannot  be  more  strikingly 


Illustrated  by  a comparison  of  that  result,  with  the  following 
facts. 

The  High  School  for  boys  has  been  in  operation  ever  since 
1821,  and  in  every  respect  has  been  successful  and  popular,  yet 
the  greatest  number  of  applicants  for  admission,  which  ever 
offered  was  ninety.  The  greatest  number  ever  admitted  was 
eighty-four.  And  although  it  has  been  so  many  years  in  success- 
ful operation,  its  present  n.unber  is  only  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six. 


In  relation  to  the  continuance  of  those  admitted  into  the 
High  School  for  boys  the  contrast  is  still  more  striking.  The 
number  of  those  annually  admitted  into  it  is  constantly  and 
rapidly  diminishing,  every  successive  year,  as  the  parents  of 
the  scholars  are  able  to  find  places  to  put  them  out  as  apprentices 
or  in  counting  houses.  So  that  the  fact  is  that  "the  greatest 
number  of  these  who  have  continued  through  their  whole  course 
is  seventeen; — and  they  belonged  to  a class,  consisting  originally 
of  about  seventy  members.  11 

Now  from  the  facts  which  have  occurred  and  from  the  known 
circumstances  of  females,  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  sixteen. 


there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  any  one,  once  admitted  to 


the  school,  would  voluntarily  quit  it  for  the  whole  three  years; 
unless,  indeed  in  case  of  marriage. 

Another  fact,  not  to  be  omitted  in  the  estimate  of  the  ef- 
fect of  this  High  School  for  girls,  considered  as  a practicable 


public  system  is,  that  the  greater  number  of  those  admitted  to 


that  school  was  from  private  schools;  that  is  out  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  sixty-two  were  from  private,  and  fifty-nine  from 
the  public  schools.  It  was  understood  that  the  proportion  of  the 
number  about  to  offer  for  the  second  examination,  had.  the  origi- 
nal principles  of  admission  continued,  would  have  been  far  greater 
from  the  private  schools. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  in  order  to 
indicate  the  degree  of  preparation  and  expense  to  wricn  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a collegiate  course  of  studies,  under  the  name 
of  a High  School,  would  necessarily  lead,  that  the  whole  number 
of  girls,  in  our  present  Grammar  and  High  Schools  between  eleven 
and  fifteen  years  of  age,  is  about  seven  hundred,  that  the  number 
of  girls,  between  the  same  ages,  receiving  their  education  within 
the  city,  in  private  schools  and  families,  must  be  unquestionably 
far  greater.  Supposing  only  that  the  number  of  this  class  be 
equal,  then  it  is  apparent  that  there  will  be  a great  total  of 
nearly  fourteen  hundred  girls  in  every  year  to  whom  the  benefits 


of  this  collegiate  course,  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  would  be 


proffered,  uoon  the  single  condition  of  becoming  fit  to  enter 
this  schoo  within  that  period  of  age.  It  cannot  be  questioned 


that  the  proffer  o p so  unexampled  a privilege  would  awaken  the 


strong  desire  of  every  parent,  and  female  of  the  admitted  age, 
the  city,  to  become  partakers  of  it.  And  this  desire  would 
ERIC3  proportionately  strong  and  active  in  parents,  who  had  been  in 
ne  previous  habit  of  educating  their  children  in  private  schools 
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OLierea  was  ninety.  The  greatest  number1  even  admitted  was 
eighty-four.  And  although  it  has  been  so  many  yeans  in  success- 
ful openation,  its  pnesent  number  is  only  one  hundned  and  forty- 
six. 

In  nelation  to  the  continuance  of  those  admitted  into  the 
High  School  fon  boys  the  contnast  is  still  mone  stniking.  The 
numben  of  those  annually  admitted  into  it  is  constantly  and 
napidly  diminishing,  eveny  successive  yean,  as  the  panents  of 
the  scholans  a ne  able  to  find  places  to  put  them  out  as  appnent ices , 
on  in  counting  houses.  So  that  the  fact  is  that  !tthe  gneatest 
numben  of  these  who  have  continued  thnough  the i n whole  counse 
is  seventeen; — and  they  belonged  to  a class,  consisting  o nig in ally 
of  about  seventy  membense  11 

Now  from  the  facts  which  have  occurred  and  fnom  the  known 
circumstances  of  females,  between  the  ages  or  elev  ':n  and  sixteen, 
thene  is  no  neason  fon  believing  that  any  one,  once  admitted  to 
the  school,  would  voluntanily  quit  it  fon  the  whole  thnee  yeans; 
unless,  indeed  in  case  of  manniage. 

Anothen  fact,  not  to  be  omitted  in  the  estimate  of  the  ef- 
fect of  this  High  School  fon  girls,  considered  as  a pnacticable 
public  system  is,  that  the  greaten  numben  of  those  admitted  to 
that  school  was  fnom  pnivate  schools;  that  is  out  of  one  hundned 
and  twenty— one , sixty— two  wene  fnom  pnivate,  and  f if v;  —nine  fno.ii 
the  public  schods.  It  was  understood  that  the  pnoportion  of  the 
numben  about  to  often  for  the  second  examination,  had  the  origi- 
nal principles  of  admission  continued,  would  have  been  fan  greater 
fnom  the  private  schools. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  in  order  to 
indicate  the  degree  of  preparation  and  expense  to  which  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a collegiate  counse  of  studies,  under  the  name 
of  a High  School,  would  necessarily  lead,  that  the  whole  number 
of  girls,  in  our  present  Grammar  and  High  Schools  between  eleven 
and  fifteen  yeans  of  age,  is  about  seven  hundned,  that  the  numben 
of  girls,  between  the  same  ages,  receiving  their  education  within 
the  city,  in  pnivate  schools  and  families,  must  be  unquest ionably 
far  greater.  Supposing  only  that  the  numben  of  this  class  be 
equal,  then  it  is  apparent  that  there  will  be  a great  total  of 
nearly  fourteen  hundred  girls  in  eveny  yean  to  whom  the  benefits 
of  this  collegiate  counse,  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  would  be 
proffered,  upon  the  single  condition  of  becoming  fit  to  enter 
this  school  within  that  period  of  age.  It  cannot  be  questioned 
that  the  proffer  of  so  unexampled  a privilege  would  awaken  the 
strong  desire  of  every  parent,  and  female  of  the  admitted  age, 
in  the  city,  to  become  partakers  of  it.  And  this  desire  would 
be  proportionately  strong  and  active  in  parents,  who  had  been  in 
the  previous  habit  of  educating  their  children  in  private  schools, 
because  they  would  feel  most  strongly  relief  from  the  expense 
to  which  they  had  hitherto  subjected  themselves;  and  would  per- 
ceive that  having  the  pecuniary  ability  to  force  the  education  of 
their  children  in  private  schools,  or  by  domestic  tuition,  they 
would  most  certainly  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  this  ad- 
vantage. Accordingly  it  was  found  that  the  excitement  and  stimulus 
were  much  greater  among  children  of  this  class  than  among  any 
other.  There  was  reason  to  expect  far  greater  numbers  from  the 
private  schools  than  from  the  public.  The  estimate  above  stated 
made  by  the  Sub— Committee  for  the  High  School  for  girls  of  foiir 
hundred  was  probably  not  extravagant,  and  if  it  had  fallen  short 
the  then  current  year,  it  would  without  question  have  been  equal- 
led the  next.  It  being  next  to  a certainty  that  when  so  desirable 
O iid  uncommon  a privilege  was  proffered, -at  least  one  third  of  all 
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within  the  admitted  age  would  qualify  themselves  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  As  for  the  reasons  before  stated,  it  is  believed  that  not 
one  girl  once  admitted  would  voluntarily  quit  the  school,  during 
the  whole  three  years, — except  in  case  of  marriage, — it  followed 
that  provision  must  be  made  for,  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred 
scholars,  in  the  first  three  years;  at  an  expense  of  two  High 
School-houses  with  suitable  preparations,  which  would  cost  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars;  and  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
same  ratio  of  masters  and  ushers  to  scholars  (one  to  one  hundred) 
and  only  the  same  rate  of  salaries  as  in  our  present  Grammar 
schools,  causing  an  additional  expense  of  ten  thousand  eight 
hundred  dollars  annually;  with  a certainty  that  the  number  and 
expense  must  annually  increase#  These  facts  and  considerations 
were  irresistible  and  conclusive  to  show  that 
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a High.  School  education  was  a very  different  thing  in  its  results, 
as  it  respects  our  general  school  system,  when  applied  to  girls, 
than  when  applied  to  boys;  and,  that,  aside  from  all  considerations 
of  it*-  particular  effects  upon  our  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools, 
some  of  which  were  unquestionably  injurious,  and  without  talcing 
notice  of  the  cbjection  that  it  might  not  be  within  the  general 
policy  of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  relative  to  public  educa- 
tion, it  could  not  be  maintained  and  ought  not  to  be  continued 
as  a part  of  our  public  system,  on  the  basis  of  time  and  qualifi- 
cation, or  which  it  was  first  projected*  The  opinion  became 
general,  if  not  universal,  that  some  change  in  its  principles  must 
be  adopted,  if  it  were  continued*  Two  schemes  only  were  suggested 
by  those,  who  would  continue  the  course  three  years.  1.  That 
the  High  School  should  be  confined  to  those  educated  in  the  common 
schools.  This  of  course  would  not  be  sustained  for  one  moment. 

For  in  addition  to  the  common  right,  which  would  be  inherent  in 
all  parents,  the  tendency  would  be  to  bring  back  to  our  common 
schools  a class  of  children,  from  the  education  of  whom  they  were 
now  relieved  by  the  predilections,  or  pecuniary  ability  of  parents. 

2.  That  the  qualifications  should  be  raised  while  the 
course  of  three  years  should  be  continued.  This  last  was  the 
favorite  remedy  with  those  most  desirous  for  the  continuance  of 
the  institution  on  this  principle  of  time. 

A single  objection  seems,  however,  conclusive  on  this  point. 

In  proportion  as  the  qualifications  for  admission  are  raised, 
the  school  becomes  exclusive.  Thocgh  nominally  open  to  all,  ^.t 
will  in  fact  be  open  only  to  the  few,  and  shut  to  the  many. 

Now  if  the  objects  to  be  acquired  in  a school  of  this  kind  are 
important  to  the  whole  community,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious 
than  that  the  advantages  of  a school.,  provided  for  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  whole  community,  should  be  received  by  the  le 

community* 

If  it  be  asked  does  not  the  same  objection  apply  to  the 
Latin  School  and  the  High  School  for  beys,  the  answer  i.s  obvious. 

The  destination  of  boys,  in  future  life,  has  reference  to  pro— 
tensions  and  pursuits,  (including  services  to  the  community  in 
public  stations,)  infinitely  various  compared  with  the  destination 
of  girls.  The  essential  reason  for  supporting,  at  the  public 
expense,  these  last  mentioned  schools,  is  that  they  enable  every 
individual  _*-n  the  community,  however  poor,  to  have  his  son 
educated  for  the  particular  profession,  or  pursuit  in  life,  for 
which  his  talent  .destines  him. 

If,  however,  these  schools,  instead  of  educating  each  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  annually,  should  show  themselves  to 
be  of  a nature  to  attract  within  their  sphere  all  those,  at 
present  educated  at  private  schools, — if  it  should  appear  that 
the  number  must  rise,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  to 
at  least  eight  or  twelve  hundred  annually, — or  if,  of  all  that 
entered,  none  during  the  whole  course  would  be  likely  to  quit,— — 

and  the  effect  upon  the  common  schools  was  positively  injurious, 

t would  become  a serious  question,  whether  schools  of  that 


^aaiharacter  could  be  supported  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the 

city;  and  would  lead  either  to  thei'^  modification  or  abandonment. 
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or  the  Commonwealth  relative  to  public  educa- 
be  maintained,  and.  ought  not  to  be  continued, 
as  a part  of  our*  public  system,  on  the  basis  of  time  and.  qualifi- 
cation, on  which  it  was  first  projected.  The  opinion  became 
general,  if  not  universal,  that  some  change  in  its  principles  must 
be  adopted,  if  it  were  continued.  Two  schemes  only  were  suggested 
by  those,  who  would  continue  the  course  three  years, 
the  High  School  should  be  confined  to  those  educated 
schools.  This  of  course  would  not  be  sustained  for 
For  in  addition  to  the  common  right,  which 
all  parents,  the  tendency  would  be  to 

schools  a class  of  children,  from  the  education  of  whom  they  were 
now  relieved  by  the  predilections,  or  pecuniary  ability,  of  parents. 

^ • That  the  qualifications  should  be  raised  while  the 
course  of  three  years  should  be  continued.  This  last  was  the 
favorite  remedy  with  those  most  desirous  for  the  continuance  of 
the  institution  on  this  principle  of  time. 

^ ingle  objection  seems,  however,  conclusive  on  this  point. 

In  proportion  as  the  qualifications  for  admission  are  raised, 
the  school  becomes  exclusive.  Though  nominally  open  to  all,  it 
in  fact  be  open  only  to  the  few,  and  shut  to  the  many. 

Now  if  the  objects  to  be  acquired  in  a school  of  this  kind  are 
important  to  the  whole  community,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious 
than  that  the  advantages  of  a school,  provided  for  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  whole  community,  should  be  received  by  the  whole 
community. 

Ii  if  he  asked  does  not  the  same  objection  apply  to  the 
Latin  School  and  the  High  School  for  boys,  the  answer  is  obvious. 

The  destination  of  boys,  in  future  life,  has  reference  to  pro- 
fessions and  pursuits,  (including  services  to  the  community  in 
public  stations,)  infinitely  various  compared  with  the  destination 
of  girls.  The  essential  reason  for  supporting,  at  the  public 
expense,  these  last  mentioned  schools,  is  that  they  enable  every 
individual  in  the  community,  however  poor,  to  have  his  son 
educated  for  the  particular  profession,  or  pursuit  in  life,  for 
wh'„ch  his  talent  destines  him. 

If,  however,  these  schools,  instead  of  educating  each  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  annually,  should  show  themselves  to 
be  cf  a nature  to  attract  within  their  sphere  all  those,  at 

present  educated  at  private  schools, if  it  should  appear  that 

the^  number  must  rise,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  to 
at  least  eight  or  twelve  hundred  annually,- — or  if,  of  all  that 
entered,  none  during  the  whole  course  would  be  likely  to 
and  the  effect  upon  the  common  schools  was  positively 
it  would  become  a serious  question,  whether  schools 


quit , — 

in j urious , 

of  that 


character  could  be  supported  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the 

5 and  would  lead  either  to  their  modification  or  abandonment. 
Under  these  general  views,  your  Sub— Committee  cannot  hesitate 


to 


come  to  the  same  conclusion,  which  the  School  Committee,  by 
adopting  the  vote  of  the  17th  November,  1826,  effectually  did, 
and  declare  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  High  School  for  girls 
ought  not  to  be  reestablished  upon  the  basis  of  embracing  the 
extent  or  time  and  the  muLtiplied  objects  of  education,  which 
Che  original  plan  of  that  School  contemplated. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question,  shall  the  High  School 
For*  girls  be  continued  on  the  restricted  basis,  as  to  time  and 
objects,  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  the  vote  of  the  17th  November, 


1826,  your  Sub-Committee  apprehend  that  it  will 
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equally  easy  and  satisfactory.  A basis,  adopted  for  the  purpose 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  an  unanticipated  exigency, 
containing  no  proportion  between  time  allotted,  and  objects  of 
education  proposed,  can  be  justified  by  no  sound  principle  of 
wisdom.  The  effect  of  such  a system,  would  be  to  make  a ne 
High  School  every  year  to  be  organized,  disciplined,  and  in 
structed,  so  far  as  respects  the  children,  by  a new  master. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  such  a school  would  produce  any 
important  effects,  or  would  justify  the  expenditure  it  would 
require.  To  say  nothing  of  its  being  necessarily  of  an  ex- 
clusive character,  and  its  benefits  confined,  in  effect,  to 

a very  few.  _ _ _ 

It  is  obviously  far  preferable  to  arrange  all  our  Grammar 

and  Writing  Schools  so  that  the  standard  of  education  in  them 
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may  be  elevated  and  enlarged;  thereby  making  them  all , as 
it  respects  females,  in  fact  High  Schools,  in  which  each  child 
may  advance  according  to  its  attainments  to  the  same  branches 
recently  taught  in  that  school. 

Your  Sub-Committee  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  circumstances,  in  which  the  city  is  placed,  by 
the  result  of  "the  experiment"  of  the  High  School  for  girls, 
render  it  their  duty  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  ex- 
tending the  advantages,  now  enjoyed  in  our  public  schools, 

>'^on  a general  and  systematic  plan,  having  reference  to  the 
% i genci  es  of  the  whole  community,  predicated  upon  no  prin- 
tip'as  of  favoritism  or  exclusion,  but  adapted  to  elevate  the 
condition,  ‘oth  moral  and  intellectual  of  the  children  of 
the  whole  community;  particularly  of  those  classes  who,  from 
their  pecuniary  condition  are  least  able  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  their  own  children. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  and  as  indispensable  to  it, 
your  Sub-Commi ttae  have  deemed  it  thefr  duty  to  take  a sur- 
vey of  the  whole  school  system  of  our  city,  to  consider  the 
respective  schools  in  their  relations  to  one  another the 
system  of  instruction  adopted  in  them — the  means  of  improving 
that  system,  and,  as  a consequence  of  such  improvement,  the 
practicability  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  masters  to 
educate  greater  numbers,  and  at  the  same  t^me,  diminishing 
the  expenses  of  public  education. 

Your  Sub-Committee  have  been  led  to  engage  in  this  wide, 
survey,  from  a deep  conviction,  that  the  present  amount  of 
pecuniary  expenditure  might  be  made  to  produce  a greater 
effect  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  advancement  of  chil- 
dren than  at  present.  The  facts,  also,  that  new  schools  are 
now  petitioned  for,  by  different  sections  of  our  city,  that  the 
increase  of  our  population  must  necessarily  lead  to  greater 
expenditures  and  that  even  now  the  expenditures  out  of  the 
public  fund  for  this  object,  are  great  beyond  all  example  in 
any  other  city,  forcibly  impress  the  necessity  and  duty  of  an 
enlarged  and  systematic  arrangement  of  our  schools,  to  be 
met  With  firmness  and  decision,  with  an  understanding  and 
due  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  and  interests,  which  they 
involve,  and  which  alterations  must  at  all  times  affect. 

In  this  survey  your  Committee  have  not  deemed  it  at  pres- 
ent expedient  or  necessary  to  take  into  view,  the  Latin  or 
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independent*1  nature**  and^he™^  b^?9  both  sc»°ols  of  an 
having  reference  to  that  natu t0  be  applied  to  them 
it  may  be  thought  wise L 1,5tro<^  mrV°diIication’  1 f any, 
a subject  of  distinct  considerffi^’  maZ  be  made  at  any  time 
out  any  other  modification  o-p  -on,  and  may  be  effected  with- 

hereafter  proposed  In  Jh?s  rL^?  9r?!"maE  ?choo1s  than  that 

nection  wi?h  ea^h'Ither  ’ ?hey  Ire^sT^  ?hdirect  <=°- 
general  importance  it  ic  + a*f?  t*1e  Qreatest 

Commi ttee  ™havea5i  rected  the,>  s^frat^enJfon'*6  ’ y°Ur  Sub' 

bring  ^e^c^n^S^T^6  ---"d  « ?ic.,.ary  to 

That  school  being  at  DresentScnnd.1.n  + °attIis  1 nves  tigati  on  . 

it  appeal t£r?hr^?Sr^^S^tSrreveH°'""ht^b0°ba*®*1°babed’ 

withSsufficient  a^cura^s  ffllll  °f ^ ^ “#*E  ’a  £a?ed 

i ss::  “8i-  1«{- 


mar  schools  above 
men ti oned  , 


'} 


1610 


1377 


2987 


the1*aboveeschools'1bybthe°city*l£*ren  eddcated  at  \ 

siona  I"  expenses  If  Till  T SJffS  • Stth°o1  3 • exclusive®^  occa- 
and  extraordinary  rfoaiJs  9are  ^^95’KrenJ  of  school -houses  , 
follows:  y pairs’  are  stated  by  the  Auditor  to  be  as 

Two  Masters  at  1200,  $2400 

Two  Ushers  at  600,  1200  $^fino 

Seven  Schools,  UU  $3600 

Primary  Schools,  $25,200 

Contingent  Expenses,  13,500 

3 ,000 

some  thing  "less 'than  fifty-le?en  childre^to^eSch?  ’ a^a91'n9 
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In  the  grammar  and  writing  schools  are  twenty-eight  teachers 
averaging  about  one  hundred  and  six  scholars  to  each.  ’ 

notice”  th^Jh11  S°  ^ ab°V^  Statement  ^ may  be  proper  here  to 
o/  ’ *?°  * of  ^e  primary  schools  are  so  satisfied 

°CL^:  neCeSf;ty  of  the  city r s providing  school-rooms  for  the 
thai  rn  ^ f SChools^  that  your  Sub-Committee  are  informed 

Should  H " t0  ^ 6ffeCt  ±S  P-eP-i«g  tor  the  City  Council, 

schools  ' 1S  P1"111^1^16  be  adopted,  and  the  present  number  of 

school  as0”6!^^'  addltlon  of  another  grammar  andwiting 

chool,  as  petitioned  for,  at  West  Boston,  the  whole  probablv 

besides  th  ±,heS?,  schools  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  $50,000, 

be  added  the^th^  an°ther  school-house  at  $20,000.  If  to  which 
„®.add  the  ether  expenses  of  the  schools,  this  head  will  re- 

q e an  appropriation  the  present  year  of  $70  000. 

nens  ^ ^heSG  fafts  before  them,  relative  to" the  numbers,  ex- 

vour  lib^o  PrS°  ;°n  °f  teachers  to  scholars  in  our  schools, 
your  Sub-Committee  have  turned  their  attention  to  that  ancient 

ST-*  °?  "?i0h  theSe  SChools  are  now  for  the  meet  parS  taSSht 
and  also  to  that  other  system,  called  the  "monitorial,..  adSpfed 

in  here.  , “ Europe  and  America,  and  with  unexampled  success, 

concerning 1 it  in  eJperience » and  the  opinions  entertained 

o?  in^roSScan  V f Clty.  a"d  the  practicability  and  the  means 
o introducing  it  into  our  schools. 

That  a wish  has  long  been  entertained  by  many  of  our  in— 

telligent  citizens,  to  have  it  thus  introduced,  and  that  ate  in- 

troduction  has  met  with  obstacles,  hitherto  insurmountable  is 

Ix^ot”^'  ^1S  Pr°per  therefore,  that  the  advantages  to  be 
fln5,^ed  from  the  monitorial  system  should  be  distinctly  stated 
and  the  practical  difficulties,  in  the  ways  of  its  introduction 
examined,  and  if  possible,  obviated. 

a,  adrntages  of  the  monitorial  system  in  comparison  with 

maLs  f System^ma^  briefly  be  thus  stated.  To  the  student  it 

learning  less  irksome,  by  simplifying  and  facilitating  his 

n ::  :t;  ofVeS  t0  m°re  by  alternate 

"dJnariety  of  exercise,  in  which  physical  and  intellectual 

n are  combined;  it  keeps  attention  awake  and  interested  by 
permitting  no  moment  of  idleness  or  listlessnes;  ifs  effect  on 

fiJial^dJs  CharaC^r.and  intelligence  of  youth  is  highly  bene- 
al?  dlsPosmg  their  minds  to  industry,  to  readiness  of  at- 

i ^ ajd  t0  subord:Lgat:Loni  thereby  creating  in  early  life  a 

+ °fder>>  preparation  for  business  and  acquaintance  with 
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notice,  that  the  Directors  of*  the  primary  schools  are  so  satisfied 
of  file  necessity  of  file  city’s  providing  school-rooms  for  file 
children  in  those  schools,  fliaf  your  Sub— Comm  if  fee  are  informed 
fliaf  a pefifion  fo  fliaf  effecf  is  preparing  for  file  City  Council. 
Should  tli is  principle  be  adopted,  and  file  present  number  of 
schools  increased  by  the  addition  of  another  grammar  and  siting 
school,  as  petitioned  for,  at  West  Boston,  the  whole  probably 
expense  of  these  schools  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  $ 50 , OOO  * 
besides  the  cost  of  another  school-house  at  $20,000.  If  to  which 
be  added,  the  other  expenses  of  the  schools,  this  head  will  re- 
quire an  appropriation  the  present  year  of  $70,000. 

With  these  facts  before  them,  relative  to  the  numbers,  ex- 
penses, and  proportion  of  teachers  to  scholars  in  our  schools, 
your  S ub— Committee  have  turned  their  attention  to  that  ancient 
system,  on  which  these  schools  are  now  for  the  most  part  taught, 
and  also  to  that  other  system,  called  the  ’’monitorial,  11  adopted 
elsewhere,  in  Europe  and  America,  and  with  unexampled  success, 
in  connection  with  the  experience,  and  the  opinions  entertained 
concerning  it  in  this  city,  and  the  practicability  and  the  means 
of  introducing  it  into  our  schools. 

That  a wish  has  long  been  entertained  by  many  of  our  in- 
telligent citizens,  to  have  it  thus  introduced,  and  that  its  in- 
troduction has  met  with  obstacles,  hitherto  insurmountable  is 
well  known.  It  is  proper  therefore,  that  the  advantages  to  be 
expected  from  the  monitorial  system  should  be  distinctly  stated, 
and  the  practical  difficulties,  in  the  ways  of  its  introduction 
examined,  and  if  possible,  obviated. 

The  advantages  of  the  monitorial  system  in  comparison  with 
the  old  system,  may  briefly  be  thus  stated.  To  the  student  it 
makes  learning  less  irksome,  by  simplifying  and  facilitating  his 
progress,  it  gives  to  instruction  more  interest,  by  alternation 
and  variety  of  exercise,  in  which  physical  and  intellectual 
action  are  combined;  it  keeps  attention  awake  and  interested  by 
permitting  no  moment  of  idleness  or  listlessnes;  if  s effect  on 
the  habits,  character  and  intelligence  of  youth  is  highly  bene- 
ficial; disposing  their  minds  to  industry,  to  readiness  of  at- 
tention, and  to  subordination,  thereby  creating  in  early  life  a 
love  of  order,  preparation  for  business  and  acquaintance  with 
the  relative  obligations  and  duties,  both  of  pupil  and  instructer. 

To  the  Master  also,  it  renders  teaching  less  irksome  and 
more  interesting,  giving  an  air  of  sprightliness  and  vivacity 
to  his  duties,  exciting  the  principles  of  emulation  among  his 
scholars,  aiding  him  by  the  number  of  assistants  he  can  thus  em- 
ploy, and,  by  relieving  him  from  the  constant  necessity  of  direct 
supervision  of  every  individual,  capacitates  him  to  concentrate 
his  mind  and  efforts  on  points  and  objects  of  the  most  importance, 
difficulty  and  responsibility.  To  all  which  it  may  be  added, 
though  a consideration  less  important,  yet  not  to  be  overlooked, 
that  it  is  an  immense  saving  both  of  time  and  money,  in  consequence 
of  the  far  greater  numbers  which  can  be  taught,  as  well  by  this 
mode,  as  a smaller  number  can  be  taught  by  the  former. 

It  will  be  sufficient  under  this  head,  to  state,  that  in  New 
York  three  Masters,  in  three  distinct  schools,  teach  fifteen 
hundred  and  forty— seven  boys,  being  an  average  of  upwards  of 
five  hundred  each.  In  our  schools,  the  same  number  of  boys  would 
require  seven  schools  and  fifteen  inst  ructers  In  New  York  a 
single  female  teachessa  school  on  this  principle,  of  four  hundred. 
In  our  schools  the  average  number  to  an  instructress  is  fifty— six. 
The  success  and  progressive  advancement  in  those  schools,  is 
asserted  by  men  deemed  competent  judges,  to  be  not  less  than  ours. 
Without  predicating  any  proposition  on  this  statement,  it  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a fact,  asserted  by  an  authority  deemed  competent. 
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The  general  advantage  of  the  monitorial  or  mutual  instruc- 
tion  system,  your  Sub-Committee  deem  to  be  no  longer  hypothetical. 
They  consider  it  settled  to  be  a great  improvement,  by  abundant 
experience,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  so  justified  by  the 
known  constitution  of  the  human  mind  and  principles  of  human 
action  as  to  be  absolutely  unquestionable.  Indeed,  many  of  its 
peculiar  principles  and  modes  have  been  adopted,  and  are  now 
acted  upon  more,  or  less,  in  all  our  public  schools.  The  only 
sub jects the ref ore , it  is  apprehended,  necessary  now  to  be  dis- 
cussed, are  the  obstacles  which  prevent  its  complete  introduction 
immediately,  into  them,  and  inv/what  manner  and  to  what  degree 
they  are  best 
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1.  The  favor  naturally  entertained  for  old  systems,  and  the 
reluctance  with  which  the  mind  receives  a new  system,  particularly 
when  it  affects  habits  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and  requires 
modes  of  thinking  and  acting  different  from  those  to  which  we 
have  long  been  accustomed. 

This  obstacle  is  inseparable  from  human  nature,  and  was  very 
powerful  against  the  monitorial  system,  at  its  commencement. 

It  existed  in  our  community  at  large,  and  has  been  gradually 
diminishing 5 and,  though  not  yet  wholly  extinct,  yet  it  is  be- 
lieved, it  may  be  now  completely  surmounted,  so  far  as  it  respects 
this  city  by  an  expression  of  the  decided  opinion  of  the  School 
Committee,  in  favor  of  its  introduction  and  the  cooperative 
sanction  of  the  City  Council,  providing  the  means  and  authorising 
the  arrangements  for  carrying  it  into  effect, 

2d.  A second  obstacle  is  the  want  of  a practical  acquaintance 
with  the  effects  and  whole  power  of  this  system,  among  the  present 
masters  of  the  grammar  and  writing  schools  of  the  metropolis.  It 
is  natural  for  men,  especially  those  who  have  long  been  in  that 
profession,  and  who  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  public  in  their* 
employment,  to  look  with  doubt,  not  to  say  fear,  at  the  proposed 
introduction  of  a system,  which  devolves  on  them  new  responsibili- 
ties; requires  the  learning  in  middle,  or  perhaps  advanced  life, 
of  new  modes  of  instruction,  and  which,  breaking  up  the  routine 
of  old  habits,  calls  for  exertions  different,  in  kind,  and  per- 
haps, greater  in  degree,  than  those  to  which  they  have  long  been 
accustomed.  This  obstacle  is  intrinsic  from  the  nature  of  man, 
and  is  particularly  strong  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter. 
For  to  whom  it  is  natural  to  ask,  shall  we  go  to  learn  the 
practicabilities  of  systems  of  education , if  not  to  those  who  are 
themselves  engaged  in  instruction?  General  reflections  of  this 
kind  have  given,  and  justly,  great  weight  to  the  opinions  of 
gentlemen  of  this  class,  which,  acting  upon  the  natural  prejudices 
against  novelties  existing  in  the  community,  on  the  one  side,  and 
on  the  necessity  for  new  arrangements  and  modifications,  which 
beset  School  Committees  and  the  City  Government,  on  the  other, 
has  in  this  city,  for  many  years,  postponed  the  introduction  of 
this  sytem5  until  its  power  and  practicability  has  become  so 
apparent,  by  its  success  on  all  sides,  that  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  resist  the  accumulated  evidence,  which  exists  in  its 
favor. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  stated  to  the  credit  of  the  grammar 
and  writing  Masters  of  this  metropolis,  that  they  have  been  as 
little  actuated  by  the  doubt  and  fears,  inseparable  from  their 
situation,  as  was,  perhaps,  possible. 

As  they  have  known  for  a long  time,  that  a strong  opinion 
existed  in  the  city  among  very  intelligent  citizens,  in  favor  of 
the  monitorial  system,  many,  if  not  all  of  them  have  gradually 
introduced  some  of  its  principles  and  modes  into  the  discipline 
of  their  schools,  as  far  as  they  have  respectively  deemed  ex- 
pedient, or  as  far  perhaps,  as  from  their  particular  circumstances 
was  practicable.  From  the  disposition  and  character  of  this  use- 
ful and  respectable  body  of  men,  your  Sub-Committee  have  reason 
to  anticipate  an  entire  cooperation  with  the  views  of  the  School 
Committee,  should  they  determine  to  introduce  the  monitorial 
system;  particularly  if  such  introduction  should  be  made  in  a 
gradual  manner,  if  local  accommodations  should  be  adapted  to  that 
system,  as  it  is  introduced,  as  it  is  introduced;  if  its  intro- 
duction be  predicated  on  no  extravagant  calculations  at  first  on 
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xts  power  of  educating,  equally  well  as  the  old  system,  far 
greater  numbers;  and  if  that  cooperation  should  not  be  under 
circumstances  which  have  the  aspect  of  injuring  the  prospects 
an  interests  of  men,  wxth  whom  they  are  associated,  for  whom 
they  have  very  generally  a respect,  and  for  whom  also  in  many 
instances  they  have  acquired  an  affection.  This  leads,  naturally 
to  a statement  of  the— third  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the 
monxtorxal  system,  which  is,  that  having  been  for  the  most  part 
urged,  on  the  ground  of  economy,  as  enabling  the  Masters  abso- 
lutely to  educate  the  same  numbers  without  ushers,  it  has  been 
consxdered  as  resulting  necessarily,  in  at  once  turning  out  of 
employ  that  whole  body  of  men,  an  effect,  which  the  Masters, 
naturally  would  reluct  at  being  concerned  in  producing,  from 
an  honorable  prxnciple,  as  well  as  from  sympathetic  feeling. 

A real  opinion  is  also  entertained  by  some  of  those  of  the 
present  Masters,  who  are  in  general  well  disposed  towards  the 

orxal  system,  that,  considering  the  materials  of  which  our 
grammar  and  writing  schools  are  necessarily  composed,  although 
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couia  qo  unaer  cne  oia,  yeu  cnac  xr  is  nor-  r rue  mar  one  man 
do  as  much,  and  as  well  under  the  new  system  as  two  men,  under 
the  old.  With  such  an  opinion,  it  is  still  more  natural  for  them 
to  reluct  at  showing  a readiness  to  undertake  a system,  which, 
as  they  consider,  will  deprive  them  of  aids,  they  deem  essential 
to  the  keeping  the  state  of  public  education  at  its  present 
standard#  And  if  such  be  their  opinion,  both  justice  to  them- 
selves, and  duty  to  the  public,  require  that  they  should  not  con- 
ceal it# 

Now,  although  your  Sub— Committee  do  not  concur  in  these 
opinions,  and  although  they  believe  that  when  the  monitorial 
system  shall  be  thoroughly  understood  and  put  into  operation, 
under  all  the  advantages,  in  point  of  space  and  knowledge  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  that  one  man  can  teach  the  same  number, 
as  well,  if  not  better  than  two  men  would  under  the  old,  yet 
they  deem  it  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  not  to  com- 
mence the  introduction  cf  the  new  system,  with  a modification  of 
our  present  schools,  founded  on  the  anticipation  of  so  great  a 
difference  in  favor  of  its  comparative  power#  First,  because 
the  present  Masters  must  necessarily  be  the  agents  of  the  city 
in  such  introduction,  and  their  success  in  it,  will  in  some  de- 
gree be  influenced  by  the  state  of  their  previous  opinion# 

Second,  it  seems  also  just,  in  the  commencement  of  an  undertaking, 
perhaps,  in  some  respects,  practically  novel  to  the  Masters,  that 
the  degree  of  the  first  labors  required  of  them,,  in  it,  should 
have  reference  to  the  state  of  their  previous  habits  and  their 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  system.  A course  of  proceeding, 
which,  being  founded  on  a deference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Masters,  and  considerations  for  their  convenience,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  remove  objections  and  encourage  them,  in  giving  a 
new  direction  to  their  efforts. 

Your  Sub-Committee,  therefore,  are  of  the  opinion  that  while 
on  the  one  hand  it  is  the  imperious  duty  of  the  School  Committee 
to  proceed  forthwith  in  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial  and 
mutual  instruction  principle  into  our  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools, 
yet  on  the  other  that  it  should  be  done  gradually  and  systematic- 
ally, ine  one  school  after  another,  as  fast  as,  and  no  faster, 
than  local  accommodations  for  that  mode  of  instruction  are  pro- 
vided, and  that  the  numbers  required  of  each  master  to  teach 
should,  in  the  first  years,  be  less  than  the  whole  number  of  his 
present  school,  in  case  he  so  desire;  or,  on  his  request,  that 
an  usher  should  be  allowed  him,  until  by  familiarity  he  gain 
confidence  in  the  system,  and  in  its  power. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Sub— Committee  it  will  be  wise,  in 
the  commencement  of  the  system  to  look  chiefly  to  facilitating 
its  introduction,  and  that  considerations  of  its  economy  should 
be  deemed  secondary  to  that  object; — acting,  however,  upon  the 
conviction  that,  when  once  in  full  and  fair  operation  the  antici- 
pated economical  effects  will  certainly  result. 

With  these  general  views  of  expediency  and  duty,  your  Sub- 
committee proceed  to  state  the  course  they  deem  most  advisable 
to  be  pursued,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  so  desirable  an 
improvement  in  our  public  school  system,  with  the  most  certainty, 
and  with  the  least  counteraction. 

First,  that  the  S chool— Committee  should  pass  a vote,  de- 
claring the  expediency,  in  their  opinion,  of  introducing  the 
monitorial,  or  mutual  instruction  system,  into  all  the  public 
Grammar  and  Writing  Schools;  and  that  it  shall  be  done  as  fully 
and  as  speedily  as  is  consistent  with  the  existing  relations  of 
our  public  schools,  and  as  the  local  accommodations  of  the 
several  school-houses  will  permit. 
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The  effect  of  such  a declaration  would  be,  to  give  notice 
to  all  the  school-masters  of  the  metropolis  of  the  intention  of 
the  School  Committee^  and  those,  on  whom  it  did  not  at  first 
operate,  would  use  the  intervening  opportunity  to  enlarge  their 
acquaintance  with  the  system,  so  that  when  their  turn  came, 
their  facility  of  carrying  it  into  effect  will  be  increased. 

Second.  That  in  connection  with  this  vote,  another  should 
be  passed,  declaring  the  particular  schools  into  which  it  is 
for  the  public  interest  the  system  should  first  be  introduced, 
accompanied  with  the  estimates  of  the  expense  of  altering  the 
respective  school-houses,  and  recommending  to  the  City  Council 
an  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

Upon  this  point  your  Sub— Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
two  schools,  into  which  forthwith  and  without  delay,  it  ought  to 
be  introduced,  are  the  Boylston  and  the  Bowdoin  Schools $ and  for 
reasons  very  obvious. 

In  the  former  the  system  has  been  already  in  a great  meas— 
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to  more  than  two  hundred  each,  without  t£e!ido?’  am°Untin« 

and  has  applied  the  monitorial  principle  as  Jul ? “S"er' 

accommodation  in  the  schoo'  fully  as  the  want  of 

has  been  complete  at is^  V°^  Permit*  H±S  SUCCeSs 

to  his  pupils;  and  to  hh,Se  ^ In  thLT^e^  °t  th^\Sch001’ 
saved  to  the  city  the  salarv  „f  * Slnele  instance  he  has 

hundred  dollars  ad  itluL  usher,  amounting  to  six 

Broad-street,  of  which  his  School  Js  chle?lv  com  AA  * °f 
present  the  best  materials  Rr>r*  • i_  , . ly  comPosed,  do  not 
his  scholars  will  compare  in  :Lnstruct^on  > yet  it  is  believed, 
any  other  school.  °mpare  “ the  several  branches  with  those  of 

efficieAtErndSinte^-Wri^inS  maSter  is  also  ™ of  our  most 
not  unwilling  to  00-^84^1!™^ ?nd  **  is  understood  is 

system,  upoAhe  pniSS^-  AT 

the  degree  of  rpnniei'f^  • • f*J"Luclecl  to3  of  accommodating 

to  the^respective“opinions  0“  ThT^lLlTlTj0  * 
of  the  system;  and  their  practical^^A STSS^iST 

house  e h-oVthei™0'  now  unoccupied  iu  the  Boylston  school, 
prepared  forLe  A P;eS;U  ^hool-rooms  may  be  successively 

school  — room,  which  enables^  G™‘  haS  n°W  al*°  an  un°ccupied 

spective  scAool-roomr  irtaCG1Tdlaie^lteratiCn  °f  the  re~ 
interfering  with  the  Exercises  het°re  April.,,  without 

the  masters  of  the  BowdoinscLl  schools.  Besides  both 

instructers,  and  not  unwillT  f 3re  am°ng  OUr  most  efficient 
this  design.  g t0  co"~°Perate  with  the  city,  in 

By  the  estimate  of  two  master  caropnf-pn«  ; +-  • ^ , 

that  the  alterations  i-n  -F-n-  k A carpenteis  it  is  ascertained 

for  the  monitor*-!  i Z ? b°th  rooms  of  the  Bowdoin  School, 

and  to  fit  the  R , SJstem  cannot  exceed  one  thousand  dollars j 
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and  has  applied  the  monitorial  principle  as  fully  as  the  want  of 
accommodation  in  the  school— room  would  permit.  His  success 
has  been  complete,  satisfactory  to  the  committee  of  that  school; 
to  his  pupils;  and  to  himself.  in  this  single  instance  he  has 
saved  to  the  city  the  salary  of  an  usher,  amounting  to  six 
hundred  dollars,  and  although  the  children  in  the  vicinity  of 
Broad— St reet , of  which  his  school  is  chiefly  composed,  do  not 
present  the  best  materials  for  instruction,  yet  it  is  believed, 
his  scholars  will  compare  in  the  several  branches  with  those  of 
any  other  school. 

Mr.  Emerson  the  writing  master  is  also  one  of  our  most 
efficient  and  intelligent  instructers,  and  it  is  understood  is 
not  unwilling  to  co-operate  in  introducing  gradually  the  new 
system,  upon  the  principles  above  alluded  to,  of  accommodating 
the  degree  of  requisition,  in  point  of  numbers  to  be  instructed, 
to  the  respective  opinions  of  the  masters,  concerning  the  capacity 
of  the  system;  and  their  practical  acquaintance  with  it. 

As  there  is  a room  now  unoccupied  in  the  Boylston  school- 
house,  each  of  their  present  school— rooms  may  be  successively 
prepared  for  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial  system,  without 
any  derangement  of  the  exercises  of  either  school,  and  before 
the  females  return  to  it,  in  April. 

Similar  reaons  apply  to  the  selection  of  the  Bowdoin  for 
the  other  school,  which  shall  take  the  lead  to  be  prepared  for 
the  introduction  of  this  system.  This  has  now  also  an  unoccupied 
school— room,  which  enables  an  immediate  alteration  of  the  re- 
spective school-rooms,  to  take  place  before  April,  without 
interfering  with  the  exercises  of  the  schools.  Besides  both 
the  masters  of  the  Bowdoin  schools  are  among  our  most  efficient 
instructers,  and  not  unwilling  to  co-operate  with  the  city,  in 
this  design. 

By  the  estimate  of  two  master  carpenters  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  alterations  to  fit  both  rooms  of  the  Bowdoin  School, 
for  the  monitorial  system  cannot  exceed  one  thousand  dollars; 
and  to  fit  the  Boylston,  cannot  exceed  twelve  hundred.  The  whole 
of  which  expense  will  be  saved  in  one  year  in  the  salaries  of 
the  ushers.  Your  Sub— Committee  do  not  propose,  however,  for  the 
reasons  above  stated,  to  look  immediately  to  this  reduction,  as 
one  of  the  motives.  Xt  will  be  advisable,  for  the  present  year 
at  least,  to  continue  some  of  their  services,  and  it  is  appre- 
hended if  other  suggestions  in  this  Report  should  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  School  Committee  and  City  Council,  that  it 
will  be  easy  to  effect  the  alteration  proposed,  without  injury 
to  those  respectable  individuals  of  this  class,  who  may  desire 
to  continue  longe|r  in  the  service  of  the  city. 

With  these  ejstimates  and  explanations,  your  Sub  — Committee 
apprehend  that  iti  may  be  recommended  to  the  City  Council  to  grant 
an  appropriation  ;for  carrying  this  system  into  effect. 

The  result  of  this  application  will  test  the  existence,  or 
the  non-existence  of  a coincidence  of  opinion  in  that  body  in 
these  modifications.  If  the  approbation  be  granted,  it  will  be 
equivalent  to  their  sanction  of  the  course  proposed,  and  the 
School  Committee  may  then  proceed  gradually  to  introduce  the 
system  into  the  other  schools,  as  fast  as  the  rooms  can  be 
conveniently  prepared.  If , on  the  contrary,  such  appropriation 
be  withheld,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  the  School  Committee  to 
attempt  to  introduce  the  monitorial  system,  if  the  body,  which 
controls  expenditures,  refuse  to  sanction  it,  and  to  enable 
them  to  make  the  alterations  in  the  school— houses , essential 
to  its  success,  by  denying  the  pecuniary  means. 
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At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  it  would  be  expedient  for 
the  School  Committee  to  prepare  a system  of  monitorial  instruction 
for  the  use  of  all  the  schools,  by  way  of  giving  a direction  to 
the  Ibors  of  the  masters,  and  an  uniformity  in  the  inodes  adopted 
in  the  schools.  After  deliberation,  however,  your  Sub— Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  a contrary  course  would  be  most  advisable, 
and  that,  after  fitting  each  school  in  the  most  approved  manner 
for  monitorial  instruction,  it  should  be  left  to  each  master  to 
carry  into  effect  the  system,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  School  Committee,  according  to  his  notions  of  the  particular 
state  of  his  school,  and  his  intelligence  and  skill  in  applying 
the  monitorial  modes  to  the  actual  relations  of  it.  This,  by 
showing  a well  deserved  confidence  in  the  Masters,  will  naturally 
put  all  their  talents  upon  the  stretch,  and  as  the  result  in  each 
school  will  be  constantly  the  object  of  examination  by  the  School 
Committee,  the  comparative  merit  of  the  method 
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pursued  by  each  Master*  will  enable  the  School  Committee,  after 
the  experience  of  one  or  two  years,  to  establish  rules  of 
proceeding  adapted  more  exactly  to  the  wants  of  the  schools  of 
the  city,  than  would  be  possibly  by  any  previous  theoretic 
deliberation. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  whole  existing  system  of  our  public  schools  into  a 
distinct  survey,  your  Sub-Committee  have  deemed  it  in  their 
duty  to  turn  their  attention  also  to  the  primary  schools,  and 
to  the  connection  at  present  subsisting  between  them  and  the 
grammar  and  writing  schools. 

At  present  these  primary  schools  are  taught  by  fifty-six 
females,  who  teach  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
children,  of  both  sexes,  averaging  fifty-six  children  to  each 
school-mistress.  These  school-mistresses  receive  each  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  annual  salary,  and  find  their  own 
school-rooms.  The  total  of  which  expense,  particularly  as  one 
or  two  more  schools  of  this  class  are  now  contemplated,  cannot 
be  estimated  at  less  than  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 

Children  are  admitted  into  the  grammar  schools,  from  the 
primary  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  it  is  required,  that  they 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  common  stops  and  abbreviations, 
have  been  exercised  in  the  spelling  book,  and  able  to  tell 
chapters  and  verses,  and  read  fluently  in  the  New  Testament. 

Now  your  Sub— Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
greatly  promote  the  interests  of  public  education,  if  children 
shouid  be  retained  longer  and  taught  more  in  the  primary  schools, 
before  being  admitted  to  the  grammar.  In  their  opinion,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  standard  of  our  grammar  schools  should  be 
raised,  and  more  opportunity  given  for  advancing  to  higher 
branches  than  are  at  present  taught  in  them,  whenever  the  progress 
® children  shall  permit.  To  this  end  the  grammar  Masters  ought, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  Sub-Committee,  to  be,  as  much  as  possit 
liberated  from  being  required  to  teach  children  their  first 
elements,  and  that  whatever  task  of  this  nature  is  imposed  u^ 
them  should  be  of  a revisory  character,  and  have  for  its  object 
to  fix  m the  memory  what  had  been  learned  previously  to  the 
child's  entering  their  school.  At  present  it  is  found  that  the 
circumstance  of  the  child's  being  kept,  during  the  first  year  after 
entrance  into  the  grammar  school  in  the  same  books,  in  which  he 
was  taught  in  the  primary,  has  a tendency  to  discourage  his 
e^^0:r^s’  iKuch  of  the  stimulus,  to  be  expected  in  consequence  of 
a change  from  a lower  to  a higher  school  is  lost;  his  place  only 
being  changed,  his  studies  remaining  the  same"  Your  Sub-Committee 
apprehend  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  public  education 
therefore,  that  no  child  should  be  admitted  into  the  grammar 
schools  before,  at  least  eight  years  of  age;  and  that  reading 
some  additional  book,  and  being  acquainted  with  some 
elementary  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  should  be  required. 

The  effect  of  such  an  alteration  would  be  to  relieve  the 
grammar  and  writing  schools  of  all  the  children,  which  now  consti- 
ti^e  the  fourth  class  in  those  schools,  and  which  amount  on  an 
ERie3^  f if^y  9f  each  sex;  or  to  one  hundred  in  a grammar  and 

ssaao^Hg  school*  The  influence  of  such  an  alteration  would,  it  is 
thought,  be  very  salutary;  making  instruction  in  them  more  homo- 


the  city,  than  would,  be  possibly  by  any  previous  theoretic 
deliberation. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  whole  existing  system  of  our  public  schools  into  a 
distinct  survey,  your  Sub  “-Committee  have  deemed  it  in  their 
duty  to  turn  their  attention  also  to  the  primary  schools,  and 
to  tho  connection  at  present  subsisting  between  them  and  the 
grammar  and  writing  schools. 

At  present  these  primary  schools  are  taught  by  fifty— six 
females,  who  teach  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty— nine 
children,  of  both  sexes,  averaging  fifty— six  children  to  each 
school— mist ress . These  school— mistresses  receive  each  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  annual  salary,  and  find  their  own 
school— rooms . The  total  of  which  expense,  particularly  as  one 
or  two  more  schools  of  this  class  are  now  contemplated,  cannot 
be  estimated  at  less  than  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 

Children  are  admitted  into  the  grammar  schools,  from  the 
primary  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  it  is  required,  that  they 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  common  stops  and  abbreviations, 
have  been  exercised  in  the  spelling  book , and  able  to  tell 
chapters  and  verses,  and  read  fluently  in  the  New  Testament. 

Now  your  Sub— Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
greatly  promote  the  interests  of  public  education,  if  children 
should  be  retained  longer  and  taught  more  in  the  primary  schools . 
before  being  admitted  to  the  grammar.  In  their  opinion,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  standard  of  our  grammar  schools  should  be 
raised,  and  more  opportunity  given  for  advancing  to  higher 
branches  than  are  at  present  taught  in  them,  whenever  the  progress 
of  children  shall  permit.  To  this  end  the  grammar  Masters  ought, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  Sub— Committee , to  be,  as  much  as  possible, 
liberated  from  being  required  to  teach  children  their  first 
elements,  and  that  whatever  task:  of  this  nature  is  imposed  upon 
them  should  be  of  a revisory  character,  and  have  for  its  object 
to  fix  in  the  memory  what  had  been  learned  previously  to  the 
child's  entering  their  school.  At  present  it  is  found  that  the 
circumstance  of  the  child's  being  kept,  during  the  first  year  after 
entrance  into  the  grammar  school  in  the  same  books,  in  which  he 
was  taught  in  the  primary,  has  a tendency  to  discourage  his 
efforts;  much  of  the  stimulus,  to  be  expected  in  consequence  of 
a change  from  a lower  to  a higher  school  is  lost;  his  place  only 
being  changed,  his  studies  remaining  the  same.  Your  Sub— Committee 
apprehend  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  public  education 
therefore,  that  no  child  should  be  admitted  into  the  grammar 
schools  before,  at  least  eight  years  of  age;  and  that  reading 
fluently  some  additional  book,  and  be-inff  a<  Hinted  with  some 
elementary  treatise  qn  Arithmetic,  . - ^ required. 

The  effect  of  such  an  alteration  would  be  to  relieve  the 
grammar  and  writing  schools  of  all  the  children,  which  now  const i— 
tue  the  fourth  class  in  those  schools,  and  which  amount  on  an 
average  to  fifty  of  each  sex;  or  to  one  hundred  in  a grammar  and 
writing  school.  The  influence  of  such  an  alteration  would,  it  is 
thought,  be  very  salutary;  making  instruction  in  them  more  homo- 
geneous; concentrating  the  attention  of  the  Masters  upon  more 
advanced  stages  and  higher  objects  of  instruction;  and  by  reducing 
the  number  of  children  in  their  early  elements,  and  elevating 
the  standard  of  these  schools,  give  space  and  opportunity  to 
introduce  a higher  education  for  the  children  of  both  sexes ; and 
if  to  these  alterations  should  be  added  the  permission  to  females 
to  attend  these  schools  through  the  winter  season,  or  to  remain 
an  additional  year,  or  both,  it  is  apprehended  that  every  advantage 
to  be  expected  from  public  education  would  be  proffered  to  the 
youth  of  this  city,  which  it  is  possible,  in  a large  society  to 
© provide  for,  out  of  the  general  fund. 
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It  remains  for  your  Sub-Committee  to  consider  the  effect 
of  such  an  alteration  upon  the  primary  schools,  and  to  explain 
their  views  of  the  interests  of  the  city  in  this  respect. 

the  modification  proposed,  about  seven  hundred  children 

on?  ^ retUrne?  t0  the  schools ; making  an  addition  of 

only  thirteen  scholars  to  each  primary  school. 

..  ^.b?Comes’  however,  an  important  consideration,  whether 
e efficiency  of  these  primary  schools  may  not  be  increased, 
and  their  expenses  at  the  same  time  reduced. 

Upon  this  point  your  Sub-Committee  do  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press a decided  opinion,  that  both  may  be  effected,  by  the 
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simple  operation  of  giving  these  schools  the  local  accommodation , 
which  will  allow  the  introduction,  into  them  also,  of  the  moni- 
torial system. 

The  expenses  of  our  primary  schools  are  at  present  beyond 
all  necessity  great,  in  consequence  of  the  unreasonable  excess 
mstructers,  compared  with  the  number  of  pupils. 

Fifty-six  inst rucresses  teach  fifty-six  children  each,  at 
an  annual  expense  of  about  $14,000. 

Now  in  New  York,  one  female,  by  the  monitorial  method, 
teaches  four  hundred  children  of  the  same  age  and  range  of  studies 
as  ours,  in  other  words,  eight  instructers  would  do  as  much  by 
the  method  proposed,  as  fifty-six  instructers  do  by  our  present 
method.  Upon  the  supposition  each  instructress  received  three 
hundred  dollars  annually,  being  the  sum  understood  to  be  given 
m New-York,  the  same  number  of  children  might  be  educated 
equally  well  for  $2,400,  making  a saving  under  this  head  of 
$11,600. 

Your  Sub-Committee  do  not , however,  predicate  their  opinion 
and  recommendation  upon  any  expectations  of  this  character,  for 
they  may  be  censured  as  extravagant;  their  object  is  not  to  aim 
in  the  first  instance,  at  a spxendid  promise  of  economy,  their 
great  aim  is  to  introduce  the  system;  because,  independent  of 
its-  economy,  there  is  reason  to  deem  it  unequivocally  the  best; 
leaving  the  economy  to  result  as  an  incident,  satisfactory  indeed, 
in  its  nature,  but  rot  the  predominating  motive  for  the  change. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  one  great  cause  of  the  multiplication 
of  instructresses  in  our  primary  schools  beyond  all  necessity,  is 
the  fact,  that  the  mistresses  are  compelled  to  find  school— rooms 
for  themselves,  and  that  these  are  necessarily  of  the  size  of 
common  rooms,  and  accommodated  only  to  the  numbers  such  rooms 
can  hold.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
duce this  multitude  of  schools  to  any  general  system,  and  much 
less  is  it  possible  to  introduce  the  monitorial. 

Your  Sub-Committee  therefore  apprehend  that  the  essential 
interests  of  the  city,  require  the  school-rooms  for  the  Primary 
schools  should  be  furnished  by  the  city,  and  a gradual  provision 
should  be  made  for  that  object,  as  the  system  proposed  to  be 
-*-n^',r’0(iuced  progresses.  These  rooms  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
city  to  own,  except  where  it  may  be  particularly  convenient;  they 
may  be  hired,  it  is  believed,  suitable  for  any  number  of  scholars, 
it  may  be  thought  advisable  to  instruct  in  one  room.  The  estimate 
of  your  Sub-Committee,  then,  upon  this  subject  is  after  this  manner: 

The  whole  number  of  children  now  in  the  Primary  schools 
is  3*149-  To  these,  when  the  number  proposed  to  be  abstracted 
from  the  fourth  class  of  the  Grammar  schools  is  added  (700) 
there  will  be  a gross  number  of  3849  children  to  be  taught  in 
■che  Primary  schools.  As  additional  schools  of  this  class  are  in 
contemplation,  the  number  to  be  provided  for  on  this  principle 
cannot  be  less  than  4000.  At  the  present  proportion  of  instruct- 
resses to  pupils  in  these  schools,  that  number  would  require 
seventy— one  instructresses  at  250  each,  and  an  annual  expense 

tRICf  $17>750* 
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toriaT system. 

The  expenses  of  our*  primary  schools  are  at  present  beyond, 
all  necessity  great,  in  consequence  of  the  unreasonable  excess 
of  inst meters , compared  with  the  number  of  pupils. 

Fifty— six  instrucresses  teach  fifty— six  children  each,  at 
an  annual  expense  of  about  $14,000. 

Now  in  New  York,  one  female, by  the  monitorial  method, 
teaches  four  hundred  children  of  the  same  age  and  range  of  studies 
as  ours  5 in  other  words,  eight  instructers  would  do  as  much  by 
the  method  proposed,  as  fifty-six  instructers  do  by  our  present 
method.  Upon  the  supposition  each  instructress  received  three 
hundred  dollars  annually,  being  the  sum  understood  to  be  given 
in  New— York,  the  same  number  of  children  might  be  educated 
equally  well  for  $ 2 , 400,  making  a saving  under  this  head  of 
$11,600. 

Your  Sub-Committee  do  not , however,  predicate  their  opinion 
and  recommendation  upon  any  expectations  of  this  character,  for 
they  may  be  censured  as  extravagant;  their  object  is  not  to  aim 
in  the  first  instance,  at  a splendid  promise  of  economy,  their 
great  aim  is  to  introduce  the  system;  because,  independent  of 
its  economy,  there  is  reason  to  deem  it  unequivocally  the  best; 
leaving  the  economy  to  result  as  an  incident,  satisfactory  indeed, 
in  its  nature,  but  not  e predominating  motive  for  the  change. 

It  is  very  obvious  chat  one  great  cause  of  the  multiplication 
of  instructresses  in  our  primary  schools  beyond  all  necessity,  is 
the  fact,  that  the  mistresses  are  compelled  to  find  school— rooms 
for  themselves,  and  that  these  are  necessarily  of  the  size  of 
common  rooms,  and  accommodated  only  to  the  numbers  such  rooms 
can  hold.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
duce this  multitude  of  schools  to  any  general  system,  and  much 
less  is  it  possible  to  introduce  the  monitorial. 

Your  Sub— Committee  therefore  apprehend  that  the  essential 
interests  of  the  city,  require  the  school— rooms  for  the  Primary 
schools  should  be  furnished  by  the  city,  and  a gradual  provision 
should  be  made  for  that  object,  as  the  system  proposed  to  be 
introduced  progresses.  These  rooms  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
city  to  own,  except  where  it  may  be  particularly  convenient;  they 
may  be  hired,  it  is  believed,  suitable  for  any  number  of  scholars, 
it  may  be  thought  advisable  to  instruct  in  one  room.  The  estimate 
of  your  Sub-Committee,  then,  upon  this  subject  is  after  this  manner 
The  whole  number  of  children  now  in  the  Primary  schools 
is  3,149.  To  these,  when  the  number  proposed  to  be  abstracted 
from  the  fourth  class  of  the  Grammar  schools  is  added  (700) 
there  will  be  a gross  number  of  3849  children  to  be  taught  in 
the  Primary  schools.  As  additional  schools  of  th:'  s class  are  in 
contemplation,  the  number  to  be  on  this  pi-iociaile 

cannot  be  less  than  4000.  At  the  present  proportion  of  instruct- 
resses to  pupils  in  these  schools,  that  number  would  require 
seventy— one  instructresses  at  250  each,  and  an  annual  expense 


of  $17,750. 

But  upon  the  supposition  of  requiring  an  instructer,  or 
instructress  in  this  city  to  teach  only  half  as  many  as  one 
instructress  in  New— York,  then  these  400  children  may  be  in 
structed  in  twenty  schools  instead  of  seventy;  each  school 
being  composed  of  two  hundred. 

The  economy,  however,  which  your  Sub— Committee  would  ex— 
and  attempt,  would  be  less  than  what  the  above-mentioned 


pect 


schools  indicates.  The  reason  is,  that  your  Sub— 


ERIC 


proportion  of 

Committee  are  of  opinion  that  essential  advantages  are  gained 
by  the  separation  of  boys  from  girls,  even  at  this  early  age, 
and  by  committing  the  former  exclusively  to 
and  the  latter  to  females.  Without  recapitulating 
For  this  opinion;  some  of  which  are  very  obvious,  they  will 
mly  state  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  which  they  at  present 
Leem  advisable  first  to  attempt ; grac^aJAy  as  the  sytem  proposed 
n_s  introduced.  Du  J 


for*  education, 
their  reasons 
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Twenty  schools  they  deem  amply  sufficient  for  the  above 
number  of  scholars,  when  taught  upon  the  monitorial  principle; 
that  is  two  hundred  to  each  instructer.  Of  these  schools  ten 
should  be  kept  by  males  for  the  boys,  and  ten  by  females  for 
the  girls. 
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Ten  male  instructers  at  $600  each,  the  rate 
at  which  our  present  ushers  are  paid,  and  to  these 
schools  some  of  them  would  probably  desire  to  be 
transferred,  amount  to 

Ten  female  instructresses  at  a rate  one  third 
higher  than  that,  which,  in  fact,  they  at  present 
receive,  viz.  $300,  is 

The  average  rent  of  rooms  stated  to  be  now 
$50,  as  those  required  on  this  principle  would  be 
large,  is  stated  at  a sum  at  which  on  an  average 
they  may  be,  it  is  thought,  obtained,  viz.  twenty 
rooms  at  $100 


Making  a difference  between  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating the  same  number  of  children  on  the  proposed 
plan ? from  what  it  would,  cost  on  the  present  plan  of 
Primary  schools,  of 


$6,000 

3,000 


2,000 

$11,000 


6,750 

$17,750 


And  in  fact  educating  four  thousand  children  at  an  expense 
twenty— five  hundred  dollars  less  than  three  thousand  are  at 
present  educated. 

Should  the  requisite  sanction  of  the  city  be  given  for  the 
alteration  proposed,  the  School  Committee  will  have  it  in  its  powe 
at  once  to  establish  three  or  four  Primary  schools,  by  simply 
running  a partition  through  the  lower  rooms  of  the  1 ston  and 

liowdo in  schools,  at  an  expense  less  than  one  hun ars  <u.  >llars  for 
both  partitions  and  all  local  arrangements. 

As  the  practicability  of  well  instructing  two  hundred  schol- 
ars by  one  master,  has  been  already  proved  in  this  city  by  Mr. 

Fox,  in  the  Boylston  school,  and  it  is  also  sufficiently  evidenced 
by  the  success  of  the  High  School  for  girls,  conducted  on  the 
monitorial  principle,  although  with  somewhat  less  numbers  itscpowe 
!*in^-^esPec’^'^'60  the  numbers  it  can  well  educate  may  be  considered 
as  a result,  which  may  be  expected  to  be  universally  effected 
in  every  school,  as  soon  as  this  system  shall,  be  permanently 
introduced.  Supposing,  then,  that  all  other  calculations  are 
erroneous  and  contrary  to  experience  elsewhere  and  that  the  edu- 
cating well  two  hundred,  is  the  extreme  power  of  the  system, 
yet  oven  this  is  sufficient  in  point  of  economy  to  justify  the 
alterations  proposed. 

The  comparison  between  educating  four  thousand  children 
in  the  Primary  and  three  thousand  in  the  Grammar 
and  Writing  schools,  upon  the  present  and  proposed 
system,  is  as  follows. 

Saving  in  the  Primary  schools  z a above  stated  $6,750 

Saving  in  salaries  of  fourteen  ushers  at  six 
hundred  dollars,  8 , 400 

Annually  saving  $15,150 

Your  Sub— Committee,  however,  repeat  that  their  recommendation 
does  not  turn  upon  the  economy  of  the  new  system;  but  because 
they  are  satisfied  it  is  the  best,  in  itself  considered,  without 
reference  tr>  econnm-v- 
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transferred,  amount  to 

Ten  female  instructresses  at  a rate  one  third 
higher  -than  that,  which,  in  fact,  they  ah  present 
receive,  viz*  $300,  is 

The  average  rent  of  rooms  stated  to  he  now 
$50,  as  -those  required  on  -this  principle  would  be 
large,  is  stated  ah  a sum  ah  which  on  an  average 
hhey  may  be,  ih  is  hhoughh,  obhained,  viz,  hwenhy 
rooms  ah  $100 


$6,000 

3*000 


2,000 

$11,000 


Making  a difference  behween  hhe  cosh  of  edu- 

cating hhe  same  number  of  children  on  hhe  proposed 
plan,  from  whah  ih  would  cosh  on  hhe  presenh  plan  of 

Primary  schools,  of 


6,750 

$17*750 


And  in  fach  e ducating  four  thousand  children  ah  an  expense 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  less  than  three  thousand  are  ah 
present  educated. 

Should  hhe  requisite  sanction  of  hhe  city  be  given  for  hhe 
alteration  proposed,  hhe  School  Committee  will  have  it  in  its  power, 
ah  once  ho  establish  three  or  four  Primary  schools,  by  simply 
running  a partition  through  hhe  lower  rooms  of  hhe  Boylshon  and 
Bowdoin  schools,  ah  an  expense  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for 
both  partitions  and  all  local  arrangements. 

As  hhe  practicability  of  well  instructing  two  hundred  schol- 
ars by  one  master,  has  been  already  proved  in  this  city  by  Mr. 

Fox,  in  the  Boylshon  school,  and  it  is  also  sufficiently  evidenced 
by  the  success  of  the  High  School  for  girls , conducted  on  the 
monitorial  principle,  although  with  somewhat  less  numbers  itscpower 
inirespectlto  the  numbers  it  can  well  educate  may  be  considered 
as  a result,  which  may  be  expected  to  be  universally  effected 
in  every  school,  as  soon  as  this  system  shall  be  permanently 
introduced.  Supposing,  then,  that  all  other  calculations  are 
erroneous  and  contrary  to  experience  elsewhere  and  that  the  edu- 
cating well  two  hundred,  is  the  extreme  power  of  the  system, 
yet  even  this  is  sufficient  in  point  of  economy  to  justify  the 
alterations  proposed. 


The  comparison  between  educating  four  thousand  children 
in  the  Primary  and  three  thousand  in  the  Grammar 
and  Writing  schools^  upon  the  present  and  proposed 
system,  is  as  follows. 

Saving  in  the  Primary  schools  as  above  stated  $6,750 

Saving  in  salaries  of  fourteen  ushers  at  six 
hundred  dollars,  8 , 400 

Annually  saving  $15*150 


Your  Sub-Committee,  however,  repeat  that  their  recommendation 
does  not  turn  upon  the  economy  of  the  new  system;  but  because 
they  are  satisfied  it  is  the  best,  in  itself  considered,  without 
reference  to  economy. 

The  only  use  they  would  make  of  the  above  facts  is  to  satisfy 
every  mind  that  the  change  can  be  effected  without  the  possibility 
of  increasing  expenses.  The  argument  is  sufficient  and  irre- 
s ist able , if  it  be  proved  as  it  is  believed  to  be,  that  a better 
system  of  education  can  be  introduced  with  the  certainty  that  our 
present  proportion  of  expenses  to  the  numbers  educated  cannot  by 
any  possibility  thereby  be  augmented. 
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In  order-  that  there  may  be  a distinct  understanding  of  the 
view  of  the  Sub-Committee,  they  state,  that  the  modifications, 
they  propose,  embrace  three  essential  features. 

I.  The  introduction  of  the  Monitorial  system  into  all  our 
Pukli-C  Grammar  and  Writing  schools,  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable. 

o ^his  object,  a change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  desks 
and  benches  in  our  present  school-rooms  is  essential;  to  effect 
which  adequate  appropriations  are  necessary.  Whether  the  City 
Council  will  second  the  views  of  the  School  Committee  by  making 
these  appropriations  must  necessarily  first  be  known.  All  the 
modifications  depend  upon  that  fact.  To  ascertain  which,  is 
the  object  of  the  second  and  third  Votes  the  Sub-Committee  here- 
after propose. 

If  is  found  that  by  fitting  up  our  school— rooms  on  the 
monitorial  plan,  they  will  generally,  and  it  is  believed  all, 
well  accommodate  two  hundred  scholars.  This  is  about  the  average 
two  masters,  at  present,  teach.  The  city  will  then  be  able  to 
avail  itself  of  the  ability  of  those  masters,  who  are  willing 
to  undertake  the  education  of  that  number;  and  still  ” 


may  accommodate  those  masters,  who  reluct  at  undertaking  so 

grea  a number  without  an  us he r ; and  yet  incur  no  more  expense 
than  at  present, - 

2.  The  elevating  and  enlarging  the  standard  of  public  edu- 
"L^rl ’ ln  our  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools,  so  as  to  embrace 

the  branches,  taught,  recently,  in  our  High  School  for  girls. 

• 4.  ~,°  .1S  object  two  things  are  plainly  essential.  1.  The 

introduction,  as  is  proposed,  of  the  monitorial  system  into  the 
Grammar  and  Writing  schools,  because  the  High  School  for  girls 
vas  instituted,  conducted,  and  its  studies  arranged  with 
re  erence  to  that  system.  2.  Removing  the  present  fourth  class 
from  our  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools;  for  unless  this  be  done, 

1 impossible  to  introdace  the  elevated,  and.  enlarged,  course 

o studies  proposed.  j.  Introducing  the  monitorial  system  also 
into  our  Primary  Schools,  and  thus  effecting  the  requisite  modi- 
rication  of  those  schools. 

, wTI?iS  ±S  necessary  because  the  fourth  class  of  the  Grammar 
an  Writing  Schools  cannot  be  thrown  back  upon  the  Primary 
schools,  without  increasing  the  number  of  those  schools;  which 
is  already  excessive  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
c ey  eiu^ate.  As  has  been  stated,  in  such  cases,  upon  the 
present  system,  the  number*  of  these  schools  must  be  increased 
to  upwards  of  seventy.  Although  it  is  suggested  in  this  report 
that  the  number  may  be  reduced  to  twenty,  on  the  principles 
proposed,  yet  this  is  obviously  a matter  of  detail,  depending 
opinions  formed  by  the  School  Committee,  in  concert'" 
with  the  Committee  on  Primary  Schools,  after  considering  the 

- f^commodations>  which  can  be  obtained  and  the  convenience 
or  children  in  the  several  districts, 

, T\G  ®ePai’ation  of  males  from  females,  in  our  primary  schools, 
although  deemed  an  important  improvement  yet  is  not  considered 
an  essential  feature  in  the  modification  proposed.  It  may  be 
varie  at  the  discretion  of  the  respective  Committees  of  the 
schools,  according  to  circumstances. 

. 4-wThe  a^fni;;ages^  then , which  the  Sub-Committee  contemplate 
by  the  modifications  they  suggest,  are  the  following. 

1.  The  grammar  and  writing  Masters  will  be  relieved  from 
a class  or  children,  which  distract  their  attention  from  the 

ig  er  branches  of  education,  which  it  is  the  intention  to  mul- 
tiply and  extend  in  those  schools. 

2.  The  grammar  and  writixig  schools  will  be  elevated  both 
in  character  and  standard* 

3.  The  number  of  our  public  schools  w.ill  be  reduced,  the 
modes  or  education  in  them  simplified,  and  a greater  uniformity 
of  system  and  productive  power  will  be  the  necessary  consequence. 

4.  By  having  male  instructors  for  male  children  exclusive- 
ly,  it  will  be  easy  without  deranging  the  general  system  of  our 
schools  to  introduce,  and  instruct,  those  boys,  who  have  passed 

Pr®s®n  legal  age  of  admission  into  the  primary  schools, 
wi  ou  qualified  to  enter  the  grammar  and  writing  schools 

. . f*  Bes;Ldes  the  last  mentioned  advantages,  which  would  re- 
su±t  to  females,  under  like  circumstances,  of  age  and  want  of 
qualification,  another  would  be  the  consequence  of  having  gir*ls 
aught  exclusively  in  the  primary  schools  by  females,  as  it 
wouid  enable  needlework  to  be  introduced  among  the  branches 
taught;  as  is  the  case  in  these  schools  elsewhere. 

6.  The  opening,  which  would  be  made  for  the  present 
ushers,  in  the  male  primary  schools,  will,  by  taking  away  one 
of  the  objections  to  the  introduction  of  this  system,  tend 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  measure. 
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7-  But  the  prominent  and  most  certain  effect  of  the  system 
proposed,  is  by  removing  the  fourth  class,  to  give  room  for 
teaching  those  branches  recently  taught  in  the  High  School  for 
girls;  whereby  greater  advantages  it  is  believed  will  be  ob- 
tained, and  those  more  general  and  immediate,  and  more  com— 
modiously  than  that  single  school  could  have  afforded,  A high 
and  interesting  course  of  education  will  be  thus  kept  constantly 
before  the  eyes  and  within  the  reach  of  all  the  scholars  of  all 
the  schools.  To  advance  in  which  course  would  be  an  object  of 
continual  ambition,  to  which  the  child  would  be  daily  stimulated 
by  witnessing  the  success  of  others.  Its  entrance  on  that  course 
would  not  depend  upon  acquisitions  at  a particular  age,  and  which 
if  that  age  be  passed  without  attaining,  would  be  wholly  for- 
feited, but  would  be  perceptibly,  within  the  child’s  reach,  in 
every  period  of  its  school  age.  Indeed  the  effect  of  teaching 
higher  branches  in  these  schools  must  inevitably 
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disseminate  a knowledge  of  them  in  a greaterrof  less  degree 
among  all  the  classes,  even  the  lower,  and  such  as  would, 
perhaps,  never  have  gained  any  knowledge,  or  idea  of  them, 
if  they  were  taught?  exclusively,  in  a separate  school.  Such 
a system  of  teaching  the  higher  branches,  in  these  schools, 
would  conform  strictly  to  the  general  policy  of  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  relative  to  public  education.  To  it,  there 
could  be  no  objection,  on  accounts  of  its  want  of  such  con- 
formity; nor  on  account  of  its  being  exclusive  and  partaking 
of  a character  of  favoritism.  The  children  of  the  whole 
community  would,  if  their  parents  pleased,  enjoy  of  necessity 
and  not  by  possibility,  all  the  benefits  of  all  the  branches 
of  education  even  the  highest.. 

.That  girls  may  reap  the  benefits  of  the  system,  your  Sub 
Committee  propose  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  continue 
through  the  whole  year,  and  that  another  year  should  be  add- 
ed to  those  they  are  now  allowed  to  remain  in  the  schools. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  these  alterations  before  the 
School  Committee,  and  with  its  sanction  ultimately  before  the 
City  Council,  your  Sub-Committee  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  following  votes,  which  are  submitted  by  their  order, 
Boston  Feb.  8,  1828. 

JOSIAH  QUINCY,  Chairman. 


At  a meeting  of  the  School  Committee  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1828,  the  preceding  Report  with  the  votes  recom- 
mended by  the  Sub-Committee  were  read,  and  thereupon  it 
was  ordered  that  the  Board  adjourn  to  Thursday,  the  21st 
inst.,  and  that  the  Report  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Board,  and  each  member  be  furnished  with  a copy. 

At  a meeting  of  the  School  Committee  on  the  21st  inst. 
the  several  votes  recommended  by  the  Sub-Committee,  were 
considered,  and  after  having  been  modified,  and  amended, 
were  passed  unanimously,  in  the  form  stated  in  the  subjoined 
official  certificate. 
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At  a meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  on  Thursday,  the 
21st  of  February,  1828, 

The  preceding  Report  having  been  previously  read,  and 
having  been  printed  and  each  member  furnished  with  a copy 
as  ordered  by  the  Board,  was  now  considered,  and  after  de- 
bate it  was  unanimously 

Voted j That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  School  Committee,  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  the  city  that  the  mutual,  or  monitorial  sys 
tern  of  instruction  should  be  introduced  into  two  of  the  public 
grammar  and  writing  schools. 

Voted , That,  for  the  purposes  expressed  in  the  preceding 
vote,  the  Boylston  and  Bowdoin  School -Hous es  ought  to  be 
fitted  up  in  both  the  rooms  of  the  grammar  and  writing  de- 
partments, without  delay,  in  the  most  approved  manner,  suit- 
able for  the  instructing  upon  that  system;  and  that  for  this 
purpose  it  be  recommended  to  the  City  Council  to  appro- 
priate forthwith  the  sum  of  twenty-four  hundred  dollars,  to 
the  end  that  both  said  s ch oo 1 -hous es 9 fitted  up,  if  thought 
advisable,  for  primary  schools,  before  the  first  of  April  next. 

Voted j That  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  transmit  the 
preceding  votes  to  the  City  Council  and  request  the  appro- 
priation therein  specified. 

Voted , That  the  Mayor,  Messrs.  Savage,  Armstrong,  Fowle, 
Barrett,  Adams  and  Farnsworth,  be  a Committee  with  authority 
to  communicate  to  the.  Primary  School  Committee,  the  views 
contained  in  the  preceding  Report;  and  in  conjunction  with 
that  Committee  to  devise  such  modifications  of  the  present 
system  of  those  schools,  as  shall  be  deemed  expedient  and 
practicable,  and  lay  the  same  before  the  Board  for  its 
consideration  and  sanction. 

Voted , That  the  same  Committee  be  authorized  to  consider 
the  new  branches  to  be  introduced  into  the  grammar  and  writing 
schools,  and  the  extension  of  the  time  of  females  in  those 
schools;  and  the  mode  in  which  the  same  shall  be  introduced, 
and  to  report  as  soon  as  practicable  to  this  Committee. 

Attest , JAMES  BOWDOIN, 

Seavetaipy  of  School  Committee. 
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A Sermon  Before  the  Members  of  the  Boston  Female  Asylum 
J.S.J.  Gardiner,  A.M. 

1809 

Munroe,  Francis  & Parker:  Boston 


"The  object  of  education  is  to  qualify  them  for  some  useful  station  in  life 
by  which  they  may  promote  their  own  happiness,  and  be  servicable  to  their 
fellow  creatures.  Nor  can  this  object  be  attained  without  undeviating  attention 
and  persevering  application." 


"It  is  surely  preferable  for  a child  to  be  ignorant  and  good,  than  to 
possess  all  human  knowledge  with  corrupt  principles  and  profligate  habits." 


"Education  should  commence  almost  at  birth." 

Relationship  of  school  training  to  home  values j moral  education. 


1.  Remarks  on  the  parental  role  in  education  and  the  physical  and  moral 
discipline  of  the  young. 

2.  Remarks  on  curriculum  of?  school.  Encourages  female  education  with  similar 
curriculum  as  males. 

3 . Importance  of  moral  education. 
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SERMON 


delivered 

AT  TRINITY  CHURCH,  SEPTEMBER  22nd,  1809, 
BEFORE  THE  MEMBERS 
of  the 

BOSTON  FEMALE  ASYLUM 
being  their  nintlt  anniversary. 


BY  J*  S.  J.  (GMEDINE31;,  A.  M. 
Rector  of  'Krinity  Church 


BOSTON, 

Published  by 

MUNROE , FRANCIS  & PARKER,  NO.  4,  CORNHILL. 
Shakspeare  Bookstore. 

‘.'V-  ; ' 1809.  : ■ 
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VOTE  OF  THANKS* 

AT  a Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  "BOSTON  FEMALE  ASYLUM,  11 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  September,  1809*  it  was  unanimously 
voted,  That  their  thanks,  as  individuals  of  a sex  so  flattered 
by  his  opinion  and  indebted  to  his  advice,  and  as  members  of  an 
institution^  which  has  received  additional  sanction  from  an 
approbation  so  honorary^  be  cordially  and  respect ful3_y  offered 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  J.  Gardiner  for  the  discourse  delivered  before 
them  this  day:  and  in  the  hope  of  more  widely  diffusing  its 

impressive  precepts,  and  of  further  promoting  the  cause  or  that 
charity  in  behalf  of  which  it  was  writt  .x,  that  a copy  be  re- 
quested fv^r  publication. 

By  order, 

A.  L.  F 10THINGHAM,  Sec1 ry. 


MR.  GARDINER T s compliments  are  pres  ented  to  the  Managers  of 
the  "BOSTON  FEMALE  ASYLUM,"  and  thanks  them  for  the  very  flattering 
testimony  of  their  approbation.  As  the  sermon  was  written  that 
their  request,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution,  he  has  no 
further  claim  to  it,  but  submits  it  with  pleasure  to  their  dis- 
posal; and  if  he  has  in  any  degree  aided  their  benevolent  inten- 
tions, and  given  satisfaction,  he  is  amply  compensated. 

Miss  A.  L.  FROTHINGHAM. 

Boston,  Sept.  25th,  1809* 
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SERMON 


Luke  i.  6 6 <, 

WHAT  MANNER  OF  CHILD  SHALL  THIS  BE? 


As  no  subject  can  be  more  important  than  the  education*  of 
children,  so  has  there  been  no  one,  which  has  more  engaged  the 
attention,  and  employed  the  talents  of  able  and  ingenious  writers. 
Treatise  after  treatise  has  been  given  to  the  world,  at  different 
periods,  in  every  civilized  language,  from  the  philosophical  ro- 
mance of  Xenophon,  to  the  various  productions  of  modern  refine- 
ment. Yet  I know  not  if  our  improvement  be  equal  to  the  pains 
taken  to  effect  it.  If  it  be,  why  are  our*  orators  inferior:  in 
eloquence  to  Cicero  and  Demosthenes , our  poets  to  Yirgil  and 
Homer,  even  many  well-educated  Christians  surpassed  in  moral 
virtue  by  the  sages  of  antiquity?  The  fact  is  unquestionable; 
and  the  cause  of  our  moral  imperfections  must  be  sought  in  some 
defect  in  the  elementary  parts  of  educa- 
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tion,  in  tfc .ft  neglect  of  cultivating  the  moral  qualities  of  the 
heart  and  veanper . 

X shall  Endeavour  then,  my  respected  hearers , in  t3ie  ensuing 
discourse,  1.  to  lay  down  certain  rules,  applicable  to  both  sexes, 
which,  1 conceive,  it  will  be  your  interest  and  c;uty  to  observe 
in  the  education  of  the  young;  XX.  make  some  rema  W&s  on  the  im- 
portance of  female  education;  and  conclude,  XIX.  ath  such  obser- 
vations as  may  naturally  arise  from  the  subject 9 ~\.n d aire  suitable 
to  the  present  occasion. 

I,  As  the  foundation  of  every  iiirpr overrent , wo»u  must  insist 
^pn  absolute  obedience.  The  authority  of  parents  -lust  be  preempto-ry 
and  undisputed;  and  if  your  orders  are  not  ca^prici  tus,  and  your 
conduct  unsteady,  you  will  not  fail  6f  being  obeyei  wiLth  cheer- 
fulness. Never  indulge  a child  in  an  improper  redjie st,  nor  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  prevailed  on  by  importunities  anc!t  tears.  Refuse 
dispassionately,  but  with  firmness;  and  when  it  fijpds,  that  its 
complaints  are  not  heeded,  it  will  soon  cease  to  c^impla ji_n.  In- 
form the  child,  why  the  request  is  improper;  and  fey/r  undeviating 
perseverance  in  this  salutary  discipline,  it  will  soon  have  no 
will  in  opposition  to  yours,  but  Submit  with  please  to  whatever 
you  direct.  How  different  from  this  is  the  conduct  of  sdlly  and 
injudicious  parents,  who  indulge  every  peevish  humiamr  in  their 
children;  instead  of  restraining,  cherish  every  vicious  passion, 
and  train  them  up  to  ruin,  not  to  Say  to  the  pilloiry^  and  the 
gallows.  Persons,  otherwise  of  excellent  sense,  a:&  often 
guilty  in  this  point,  and  lay  up  for  themselves  a and  of  future 
misery  and  repentance,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  iimmediate 
feelings.  If  a child,  thus  humoured,  should  chance  to  turn  out 
well , it  may  be  considered  as  next  to  a miracle;  for  as  to  all 
the  profligate  young  persons,  whom  I have  either  known  or  heard 
of,  the  origin  of  their  vices  may  be  traced  to  the  criminal  in- 
dulgence of  their  parents. 

You  then,  who  are  parents,  or  guardians  of  the  young,  dare 
not  to  be  guilty  of  this  cruel  kindness.  Consider  the  high  re- 
sponsibility, in  which  you  stand.  Those  entrusted  to  your  care 
are  sacred  deposits.  You,  in  a great  measure,  will  be  answerable 
for  their  future  characters.  [Teach  them  then  betimes  the  whole- 
some lesson  of  obedience  and  self— denial.  Ask  yourselves  the 
question  in  the  text,  what  manner  of  child  shall  this  be?  And 
Such  as  you  would  wish,  it  will  be,  if  you  exert  yourselves  as 
you  ought.  But  heavy  will  be  your  condemnation,  and  severe  your 
punishment,  if  you  neglect  the  sacred  charge-,  ] 

Having  established  indisputable  obedience  to  your  authority, 
proceed  to  instil  into  your  children  a love  of  employment  and 
application.  Whatever  may  be  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  let 
them,  give  it  their  undivided  attention.  [The  object  of  educa^1’^! 
is  to  qualify  them  for  some  useful  station  in  life,  by  which  hey 
may  promote  their  own  happiness,  and  be  serviceable  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  Nor  can  this  object  be  attained  without  un- 
deviating attention,  and  persevering  application. ] 
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However  great  may  be  their  natural  capacity,  it  still  requires 
the  fostering  hand  of  cultivation;  as  the  richest  soil,  if 
neglected,  will  prove  fertile  only  in  weeds*  No  human  science  4 
can  be  attained  without  long  and  laborious  study*  No  mechanical 
art  can  be  mastered  without  repeated  practice,  and  unremitted 
application.  A And  can  you  expect,  that  your  children  will  be 
distinguished  by  correct  principles  and  moral  habits,  unless 
they  are  thus  early  and  assiduously  disciplined?  Though  virtuous 
dispositions  may  be  innate,  virtuous  habits  are  the  offspring  of 
education;  and  persevering  employment  and  attention  are  the 
foundation  of  whatever  is  either  useful  or  ornamental  in  the 
human  character. 

Suffer  not  therefore,  through  false  tenderness  and  criminal 
indulgence,  your  children  to  be  idle.  You  cannot  do  them  a 
more  essential  injury.  If  you  wish,  as  unquestionably  you  do 
most  ardently,  to  promote  their  happiness,  keep  them  constantly 
employed,  alternately,  in  Salutary  amusements,  and  useful  studies. 
Habits  of  industry  are  attended  by  cheerfulness  and  good— humour , 
whilst  languor  and  peevishness  are  the  inseparable  attendants  on 
idleness.  As  the  body  is  debilitated,  when  deprived  of  necessary 
exercise,  so  the  mind,  when  unemployed,  will  grow  dissipated  and 
weak.,  It  will  be  incapable  of  useful  exertion,  it  will  be  unfit 
for  honourable  enterprize.  The  most  promising  genius  without 
application  will  be  an  honour  neither  to  his  friends,  his  country, 
nor  himself.  He  will  disgrace  hishpowers  by  mischievous  ex- 
centricities , or  impair  them  by  intoxication  and  debauchery. 

The  bird-lime  of  indolence  will  fix  him  to  the  earth,  from  which 
otherwise  he  might  have  sprung  on  vigorous  wing,  and  astonished 
the  world  by  the  length  and  rapidity  of  his  flight. 

[Habits  of  industry  and  application,  being  secure,  the 
morals  of  children  are  the  next  objects  of  parental  solicitude# 

You  should  teach  them,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  learn,  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  truth  and 
falsehood.  The  human  mind  cannot  too  early  be  impressed  with 
these  important  distinctions,  or  too  earnestly  exhorted  to  love 
the  one  and  abhor  the  other.  If  just  sentiments, ' in  this  respect, 
are  not  forcibly  inculcated  and  radica.lly  fixed  in  youthful 
breasts,  many  errors  may  arise,  which  will  bias  their  future 
conduct,  and  affect  the  happiness  of  their  lives.  The  passions, 
unrestrained  by  parental  authority,  and  unguided  by  parental 
judgment,  will,  hereafter,  hurry  their  unhappy  victims,  with 
resistless  impetuosity,  into  every  irregularity  and  vice.  ] 

We  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  profligacy  of  many  persons, 
whose  understandings  are  highly  cultivated.  In  such  men  every 
criminal  indulgence  is  in  direct  opposition  to  their  better 
knowledge  and  conviction.  But  their  passions,  by  unrestrained 
gratification  in  early  life,  have  obtained  a fatal  mastery  over 
their  virtue;  and  they  afford  melancholy  instances  of  the 
criminal  neglect,  or  the  no  less  criminal  indulgence  of  their 
injudicious  parents. 

Inculcate  on  your  children  an  abhorrence  of  falsehood,  and 
a sacred  regard  to  truth.  . Endeavour  to  gain  their  confidence, 
and  to  convince  them  that  it  is  their  interest  to  conceal  nothing 
from  you,  who  are  their  best 
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"Friends,  It  has  been  observed,,  that  children  have  a natural 
love  for  truth.  But  I have  not  from  experience  found  the 
observation  correct.  Very  young  children,  at  least,  will 
seldom  hesitate  to  utter  a falsehood  for  the  gratification 
of  their  appetite,  and  will  readily  deny  their  haying  dined 
or  supped,  if  by  the  denial  they  have  reason  to  expect  its 
farther  indulgence.  Every  propensity  of  this  nature  must 
be  instantly  checked;  and  if  parents  reflected  how  much  the 
character  of  their  children  depended  on  them , and  how  much 
they  have  to  answer  for,  they  would  spare  no  pains  in  their 
doimestick  education,  and  in  the  moral  culture  of  the  heart. 

It  is  surely  preferable  for  a child  to  be  ignorant  and  good, 
than  to  possess  all  human  knowledge  with  corrupt  principles 
and  profligate  habits.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  in  this 
respect  parents  are  too  often  guilty  of  neglect.  Though  when 
children  are  old  enough  to  receive  instruction,  no  expense  or 
pains  may  be  spared  in  their  education,  yet,  in  their  earlier 
years,  they  are  committed  to  the  care  of  domesticks,  commonly 
ignorant  and  vulgar,  and  somtlmes  vicious.  Here  then,  before 
you  are  aware  of  the  danger,  the  seeds  of  vice  may  be  sown.  A 
habit  of  lying  and  dissimulation  may  be  contracted.  Supersti- 
tious fears  may  be  engendered,  and  so  strongly  rooted  in  the 
infant  breast,  that  even  the  powerful  hand  of  enlightened  reason 
may  afterwards  be  unable  to  eradicate  them. 

This,  my  respected  hearers,  is  a most  important  consideration, 
and  demands  your  utmost  vigilance.  Suffer  your  children,  then, 
to  converse  as  little  as  possible  with 

II 

servants,  and.  with  none  whose  morals  are  even  suspected.  Edu- 
cation should  commence  almost  at  the  birth.  Every  petulant 
humour  should  be  suppressed,  every  improper  gratification  re- 
fused. Prevent  the  disease,  which  may  baffle  your  skill  to 
cure.  Neglect  not  the  sacred  duty  imposed  on  you.  Let  no 
natural  indolence,  no  frivolous  engagements  prevent  its  just 
discharge.  Sacrifice  not  the  useful  to  the  ornamental,  the 
cultivation  of  the  hieart  to  the  less  important  cultivation  of 
the  person  and  address.  1 A child  left  to  himself  (says  Solomon) 
bringeth  to  shame.  Train  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it.1 

Having  Implanted  sound  principles  in  your  children,  en- 
deavour to  inspire  them  with  a happy  temper.  ‘A  merry  heart,' 
says  the  wise  man,  'is  a continual  feast.'  Let  them  see,  as  far 
as  possible,  only  agreeable  objects,  and  conceal  from  them  those 
of  a contrary  nature;  Agreeable  impressions  may  be  made  at  a 
very  early  period  that  are  naturally  productive  of  cheerfulness, 
which  is  generally  attended  both  by  health  and  happiness.  '*Alniost 
every  object,'  says  a periodical  writer,  'that  attracts  our  notice, 
has  its  bright  and  its  dark  side.  He  that  habituates  himself  to 
look  at  the  dark  side,  will  sour  his  disposition,  and  consequently 
impair  his  happiness;  while  lie,  who  constantly  beholds  the  bright 
side.  Insensibly  meliorates  his- temper,  and  in  consequence  of  it, 
improves  his  own  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  all  about  him.' 

*T(ie  World*  No.  126. 
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Some  are  blessed  by  nature  with  a mild  and  amiable  dis- 
position, whilst  others  are  born  with  violent  passions  which 
require  the  strong  hand  of  authority  to  restrain  them.  But 
as  the  most  stubborn  soil  may  be  subdued  by  labour,  so  may 
t hie  most  unhappy  temper  be  improved  by  care  and  assiduity. 

Check,  then  every  appearance  of  ill  temper  in  your  children. 

Point  out  to  them  the  fatal  consequences  of  yielding  to  their 
passions.  Convince  them,  that  it  will  render  them  uncomfortable 
to  themselves,  odious  to  others,  objects  of  punishment  to  Almighty 
God.  If  remonstrance  fail  of  its  desired  effect,  if  it  be 
received  with  obstinacy  and  surliness,  chastisement  then  be- 
comes necessary,  and  the  offending  Adam  must  be  whipped  out  of 
them.  'He  that  spareth  the  rod,'  says  Solomon,  ‘hateth  his  son, 
but  he  that  loveth  him,  chasteneth  him  betimes.'  'To  obey,' 
says  Samuel,  ' is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than 
the  fat  of  rams..  For?  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and 
stubbornness  is  as  iniquity  and  idolatry.',  , 

I am  fully  sensible,  that  this  doctrine  is  not  popular.  But 
when  was  truth  ever  popular?  Where  exhortation  and  advice  are 
disregarded,  what  remedy  have  you  but  chastisement?  The  parent, 
who  refuses  to  apply  it,  when  thus  indispensably  necessary, 
voluntarily  promotes  the  ruin  of  his  own  child.  All  objections 
to  it  are  ridiculous  and  futile,  though  they  make  a conspicuous 
figure  in  that  si  1 ly  ,and  atrocious  philosophy  invented  by 
knaves  to  play  on  the  credulity  of  fools,  and  to  which 

13  \ 

the  world  at  present  is  indebted  for  more  than  half  the  evils 
it  experiences. 

Above  all,  endeavour  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  your  chil- 
dren the  obligations  of  religion,  a duty  too  often  either  en- 
tirely neglected,  or  injudiciously  performed.  Teach  them, 
that  all  things  depend  on  Almighty  God,  the  supreme  Creator  and 
Governour  of  the  world;  that  he  knowst  all  their  thoughts,  and 
sees  all  their  actions,  that  they  must  pray  to  him  for  what 
they  want,  and  thank  him  for  what  they  have  received,  that  he 
is  -pleased  with  them  when  they  act  well,  and  displeased  with 
them  when  they  are  guilty  of  an  improper  action.  When  they 
are  able  to  comprehend  it,  explain  to  them  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel.  Set  before  them  the  amiable  and  compassionate  Saviour, 
and  the  unparalleled  benevolence  of  his  religion,  which,  when 
they  understand,  they  will  not  fail  to  reverence  and  obey.  En- 
deavour to  inspire  them  with  love  and  hope  and  joy,  which 
Christianity,  truly  understood,  must  infallibly  produce.  Care- 
fully avoid  alarming  the  infant  mind  with  false  and  pernicious 
terrors  on  this  important  subject.  The  spring  of  lifesis  the 
season  of  gaiety  anc  frolick,  and  is  immediately  disgusted  with 
whatever  wears  a threatening  and  gloomy  aspect.  Children  are 
easily  taught  to  feel  the  duty  of  loving  the  Lord  their  God  with 
all  their  heart,  and  their  neighbour  as  themselves,  but  knotty 
points  of  divinity  are  wholly  unintelligible  to  them,  and  would 
be  useless  weve  they  intelligible.  *‘I  at  this  moment  look 
back  with  i nf i n i te  pi easure  , 1 says  a 

*Miss  Hamilton  on  Education,  Lett,  vi . Vo 1 . I. 
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sensible  female  writer,  'to  the  delightful  period,  when,  with 
the  simplicity  of  infant  innocence,  X poured  out  my  little  soul 
in  grateful  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  happiness  enjoyed  at 
a dancing— school  ball.  Nor  am  I certain,  that  all  the  catechisms 
and  all  the  hymns,  with  which  my  poor  memory  was  loaded,  produced 
half  the  benefit  to  my  mind,  as  that  which  flowed  from  this 
powerful  association  olr  felicity  with  its  divine  source. 

*X  confess  it  is  much  easier,  and  perhaps  more  gratifying 
to  our  vanity,  as  well  as  to  our  indolence,  to  make  children  get 
long  prayers  and  catechisms  by  heart,  than  thus  by  gentle  and 
imperceptible  degrees  to  impress  them  with  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  affection  for  their  heavenly  father.  But  whoever  would 
succeed  in  the  great  work  of  education,  must  begin  by  conquering 
vanity  and  indolence  in  themselves,  for  these  are  the  great,  the 
perpetually  occurring  obstacles  to  success. « 

I proceea.  XI.  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of 
female  education. 


^ has  been  observed,  I believe  the  observation  is  correct, 
that  women  read  more  than  men;  and  yet  there  is  certainly  no 
comparison  between  their  intellectual  powers.  In  elegance  of 
conversation,  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  brilliance  of  imagi- 
nation, they  frequently  excel  those  of  the  other  sex,  as  they 
are  commonly  inferiour  to  them  in  strength  of  judgment  and 
faculty  of  reasoning.  Whence  does  this  happen?  Is  there  any 
natural  inferiority?  Is  there  any  sex  in  the  soul?  There  are 
too  many  instances  of  female  ability  on  record  to  authorise  Such 
a conclusion.  [The  difference  of  talent  in  the  two  sexes,  then, 
must  arise  from  the  difference  of  their  education.  Boys  are 
sent  early  and  remain  long  at  school,  where  a deep  and  broad 
foundation  of  intellectual  vigour  is  laid  in  the  study  of  the 
dead  languages.  ihe  intimate  knowledge  of  grammar  thus  acquired, 
the  unremitted  exercise  of  memory  and  judgment  in  tracings  words 
through  their  various  inflexions,  and  in  ascertaining  their  pre- 
cise meaning,  afford  a constant  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  produce  a discipline  of  mind,  the  advantages  of  which 
are  solid  and  permanent  even  though  the  languages  should  be  for- 
gotten. Girls,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  same  age,  are  employed 
m the  mere  manual  exercise  of  sprigging  muslin,  painting  flowers, 
an<^  fingering  a musical  instrument;  employments  comparatively 
frivolous,  and  little  connected  with  intellectual  improvement. 

If  to  these  trifling  attainments,  they  can  dance  gracefully  and 
prattle  French,  they  are  deemed  by  their  injudicious  friends 

all-accomPlished?  and  are  the  envy  and  admiration  of  their  com- 
panions. J 

But  what  qualifications  are  these  for  forming  the  instructive 
and  entertaining  companion,  the  discreet  wife  and  prudent  mother? 
With  heads  thus  unfurnished,  and  with  accomplishments,  which 
tend  only  to  nourish  vanity  and  self-conceit,  can  they  discharge 
with  fidelity  the  important  duties  to  which  they  may  be  called? 

If  they  should  at  length  turn  their  attention  to  books,  from  the 
want  of  previous  discipline  they  will  be  able 
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"halftime  on’the  sentimental  ^ash*  V"  t50rs  * but  wil1  waste 
letter-writers  from  whom  ihl„tsh  °T  modern  novelists  and 
lasting  i.^ovement.  F-  ^ efW  j™?"  0r 

Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remain 

Of  all5  eh1,dr?"  gather? ngSpebbl es  *on°the  shoPe"9^ 
readers  ill  UTloA  {° % ^eat 

opor?n„?„n  ?h%eta,^t?oer?hnerad,mo“att,¥on!^ b* "is.1 p?;ks:s  0° 

with  their  vanity  and  iLl^l„^r»  t,Md,s9ust.an  wh0  hsa|-  them 
have  received  what  is  railed  a ,or  are  those  ladies  who 

by  sensible  and  judiliSSl  men*  ^h^V^!110?  ’ most  ^mired 

KiSTSnifitS  --??>--at?Sn,  wThh0e  TS^SSitTSTSi* V 1v°ear 55 

principles,  good^humour  ?nand  1goodeSense8fwi  1 1 ebeas"erS  V 900(1 
curing  their  suffraqes  There  m»cf2uf*  u1 11  be  sure  of  se- 

» Is”18 ar 1 topWsuper-n 

of  the  person  and^ddress  USIVshouldredthdf t0  the  imPr°vement 
substantial . I sh^^h  ^hJS^^caiSS 
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beautifu  ^animal  ^wi  thou  ^intellect  *S  d,sP'ay.t"P  graces  of  a 
be  wives,  and  mothers  Jh2f?JIr  ’a  ut  fs.be1"9S.  who  are  to 
and  instructors  of  the  ri^inn^f  and  m°st  important  guardians 

reason,  and  designed  for  i mrror  ta  1 i tv t 1 °n  * l 3S  be  1 nsS  endued  with 
tion,  and  you  may  raise  on  i?  ^ 1,,^*  f0nl{  1 ay  a solid  founda- 
fantastical  as  you  L ’Jo'S  trUCture  as  airy  and 

every  elegant  art  And3*6*,,  • ay  then  Permit  them  to  cultivate 

age  and  sex;  in  the  1 anguage 1 Uf ^ht^ohi ?omP 1 h^hmf nt  becomin9  their 
poet;,  ® ® the  philosophical  and  descriptive 

DisJfosin^moJ?^6  -°  lan9u1sh;  with  smoOtkh  step, 

Tr,Sf  ?Sln9  motion  in  its  every  charm,  H 

To  swim  along  and  swell  the  mazy  dance- 

tra2n  5be  f 0 ^ i a g e o'er  the  snowy  lawn* 

IS  lend6  tae  Penci 1 » turn  the  tuneful  page; 

To  Tend  new  flavour  to  the  fruitful  year3 

}!' dr^;9iJr  na fure  *s  . dainties  ,1  n their  *race 

lo  rear  their  graces  into  second  life; 

J°i?1Ve,S0Ciety  its  highest  taste; 

find  h!rdeKe-  home,  man's  best  delight,  to  make* 

And  by  submissive  wisdom,  modest  skill,  * 

With  every  gentle  care-eluding  art. 

To  raise  the  virtues,  animate  the  bliss 
Rut  i Sr"ten  a11  the  toils  of  human  lif|’ 
showy  aJdsuJe?ficia7aCindPho5eIentS  e " “ me  fa  t ed  are  but 

the  £ou„g  l?dPy:fJ^da,;u?n?iht?nV?o  fS™b,e  they  may  render 
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r®^Pecta^^e  matron.  Solid  sense  and  judgment  are  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  this  purpose,  without  which  no  woman 

c n p[°PejJy nrthe1fem ,!/ rf-?ily*  °r  bri"9  Up  her  children. 

, c then  the  f em ale  child,  as  soon  as  shQ  ran  rpad  ho 

taught  grammar,  not  superficially,  but  thorough?™  and  If or P 1 
this  purpose,  I should  prefer  the  latin  grarnlr  'and  I woS’ld 

was  *perfec  ^mistress  !Jr,2Ui,"?1y  th?s  ’*"9“^  Ml?  lh. 
was  perTect  mistress  of  construing  and  parsinc  As  this  ic 

the  surest, ^so  I verily  believe  it  is  thershSrtest  road  to  the 

m!!ri~Ied?e  0f  unive!"sal  grammar,  and  to  the  attainment  of  every 

modern  language.  I would  also  have  her  instructed  in  arithmetic 

and  the  elementary  parts  of  the  mathemat  k JSwlrs  Sf  ^e 

mind  wouid  be  strengthened  by  the  exercise,  and  tLPeaZuty  If 

female  capacity  might  be  no  longer  a problem.  equality  or 

As  women  are  not  to  command  the  applause  of  1 istenf nn 

connected  *wi  tithes  Dr  of  or  . t0  conducHmlesf  tii*  s^en^es 
connectea  with  these  professions  are  not  the  nrooer  obiectc  nf 

Jhe  Jr.nPrhS^‘-  But.ev!ry  c,as  = l«1  author  i n ?hHr  own  and 
the  French  language  is  deserving  of  their  attention,  provided 

th  M^sisrp^anChS  3"stify  such  an  application  of  tiSe. 

My  sisters,  be  assured  that  the  bad  education  of  women  ic 
more  mischievous  than  that  of  men.  Our  earlier  vea?  ™en 

lex  and';Lr^-,0nS  !r?„made'  are  Intrusted  to  the  ca^e  of  your 
sex,  and  the  vices  of  the  men  may  be  traced  to  the  errors  and 

been  ""adicnowl  edged  *he  ra0ther  °r  the  "UrSe-  Your  influe"“  fas 

19 

pfexiin^rom’vo!^  *5!  /aracter  of  every  age  must  take  its  com- 
j u • ^ ^ ^ wives,  you  are  the  arbiters  of  our  orns  oeri  tv 

appi ness . You  may  ruin  us  by  your  extravagance  or  enrich  ^ 

us  by  your  economy.  You  may  charm  us  by  your  affability  or  * 

" fmV156-9516  by  ycur  111  humour/  As  o ; /arge 

Jeinus  at  ?he  1°  y°^/s  1nt™sted  the  care  o?  ra/onal 

task  critical  period  of  their  lives.  Yours  is  the 


“ to  rear  the  tender  thought, 

io  teacn  thiei  young  idea  how  to  shoot, 

1°  P°u r the  fres h instruction  o'er  the  mind. 

To  breathe  the  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 
Tne  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast 
By  you  must  be  laid  the  foundation  nf  all  that  ic  n o a +■  ri 

good,  and  amiable  in  the  human  character.  These  are  vour  im-  0 
portant  privileges-— these  your  sacred  duties.  Consider  then  the 
cp£np^anCe  2f  .attaining  knowledge-cons  ider  the  deplorable  con- 
most  SowIrfJ/iH??^06  in  •y°ur.sex  — a sex  which  must  ever  have  a 
f ami  lies /and  I/moth^s  ?"  S°C16ty’  95  W,‘V6S’  35  -1-tres.erTof 

Nop  are  the  advantages  of  good  temper  in  your  sex,  less  in- 
dispensable, 'It  is  better  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness  a« 
Solomon,  than  with  a contentious  and  an  angry  womaS” ’That  the 

resentment,9th.tf ?h  5^1  on  of  peacej  should  iwell^ith  " 

esenfmcnt,  that  the  eye  formed  to  kindle  the  gentle  flame  of 

}° 'll  ??usira?lUe  ^ PUy’  Sh°U,d  SparUe  £h9f  uryt  this?  thi  s 
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the  design  of  the  Creator,  and  to  mar  the  fairest  of  his  works 
Hear  the  lines  of  the  consummate  moral  poet: 

0 blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day. 

She  who  can  love  a sister* s charms,  or  hear 
Sighs  for  a daughter  with  unwounded  ear; 

She  who  ne'er  answers  till  a husband  cools, 

0r?  it  she  rules  him,  never  shows  the  rules. 

Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways, 
tot  has  her  humour  most , when  she  obeys  I 

Be  assured, .my  sisters,  there  is  no  living  creature  more 
detestable  than  an  ill-natured  woman.  All,  who  regard  their 
own  happiness,  will  fly  from  her,  as  from  plague,  pestilence, 
and  famine.  The  ornament  of  a meek  and  quiet  spirit  is  the 
greatest  ornament  of  your  sex,  and  when  added  to  affability, 
good  humour,  and  cheerfulness,  will  often  make  even  a plain* 
woman  more  charming  than  the  most  beautiful. 

I come  now  XXI.  to  conclude  with  su’ch  observations,  as 
may  naturally  arise  from  the  subject,  and  are  suitable  to  the 
present  occasion. 


Though  men  equally  pious  and  able,  have  differed  as  to 
the  meaning  of  many  doctrines  of  Christianity,  there  is  bht 
one  opinion  respecting  the  necessity  of  discharging  its  duties. 

Uf  these  duties  charity  is  the  most  important.  'Now  abide 
aith,  hope,  and  charity,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of 
hese  is  charity.  » 'The  greatest, ' says  Bishop  Horne,  'as  it 
is  a virtue  subsisting  in  the  divine  mind  (where  faith  and 
hope  can  have  no  place)  and  thence  derived  to  man— the  greatest, 
as  it  is  the  end  and  crown  of  the  other  two — the  greatest,  as 
it  is  immediately  connected  with  happiness,  since  We  cannot  do 
any  good  to  others,  without  doing  more  to  ourselves  even  in  our 
present  feelings— and  the  greatest,  as  charity  will  remain  when 
faith  shall  be  lost  in  sight,  and  hope  in  enjoyment. ' 

That  the  practice  of  this  virtue  will  promote  your  eternal 
salvation,  you  have  the  authority  of  your  Saviour  to  conclude. 

n his  interesting  account  of  the  proceedings  on  the  great  day  of 
final  retribution,  he  represents  a charitable  and  humane  dis- 
position as  the  best  plea  that  can  be  urged  in  our  fvour,  and  ar 

cieuel  and  uncharitable  temper  as  the  principal  cause  of  our  con- 
demnation, 

'When  the  son  of  man  (he  says)  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all 
e oly  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  on  the  throne  of  his 
glory.  And  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations.  And  he 
shall  separate  them  from  one  another,  the  righteous  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  wicked  on  his  left.  Then  shall  the  king  say  unto 
them  on  his  right  hand,  come  ye  blessed  children  of  my  father 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
worid.  For  X was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat;  I was  thirsty 
and  ye  gave  me  drink;  I was  a stranger  and  ye  took  me  in;  naked 
and  ye  clothed  me;  I was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me;  I was  in 
prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye 
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have  done  it  unto  me.  Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  his 
left  hand,  depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels;  for  I was  an  hungered,  and 
ye  gave  me  no  meat;  I was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink;  I 
was  a stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me 
not;  sick  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not.  For  inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  if  not  to  me. 
And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment ; but  the 
righteous  into  MfenetefcMl.  1 Such,  my  sisters,  is  the  decla- 
ration of  him  who  cannot  deceive;  and  whilst  you  continue  em- 
ployed in  doing  your  master’s  will,  in  spite  of  contending 
polemicks,  as  to  the  terms  of  salvation,  you  cannot  fail  of 
securing  your  own.  TA  cup  of  cold  water  only,  given  to  one  of 
these  little  ones  in  the  name  of  a disciple,  shall  in  no  wise 
lose  its  reward.  1 

But  you,  generous  benefactress,  have  given  more.  You  have 
given  your  time,  your  money,  and  your  care.  It  is  by  your  bounty 
that  these  children  are  clothed,  fed,  and  instructed,  saved  from 
vice  and  misery  in  this  World,  and  enabled  to  secure  everlasting 
happiness  in  the  next. 

An  institution  of  this  nature  demands  the  applause  of  man, 
and  ensures  the  approbation  of  heaven. 

Xt  is  an  institution  advantageous  to  your  country,  by 
diminishing  the  publick  stock  of  idleness  and  vice,  and  increasing 
the  number  of  the  industrious  and  moral. 

If  is  an  institution  advantageous  to  the  town,  by  bringing 
up  soberly  and  religiously,  those,  who  might  otherwise  be  tempted 
by  poverty  and  neglect  to  follow  vicious  courses. 

Xt  is  an  institution  advantageous  to  families,  by  supplying 
them  with  domesticks  ’brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord, * of  good  principles,  of  obedient  dispositions,  and 
of  industrious  habits. 

Continue  then,  my  respected  hearers,  zealously  to  support 
what  you  have  so  liberally  founded.  Emulate  the  accomplished 
female,  as  described  by  the  wisest  of  men,  and  more  particularly 
that  part  of  her  character  which  he  thus  portrays,  ’She  stretches 
out  her  hand  to  the  poor;  she  reacheth  forth  her  hand  to  the 
needy. ! 
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An  Address  from  an  Instructor  to  His  Scholars 

Samuel  Pettis 

180U 

John  Syrne 

"The  pains  they  have  taken  to  enlarge  our  understandings,  subdue  our  passions 
and  to  qualify  our  minds  to  pursue  a virtuous  course  of  conduct,  without 
falling  into  the  many  snares  and  temptations  with  which  we  are  liable  to 
be  assaulted#  Let  us  recollect  the  many  opportunities  they  have  generally 
afforded  us  to  improve  in  every  thing,  that  is  good,  useful,  and  virtuous 
and.  their  care  in  providing  us  with  teachers,  capable  of  improving  our 
minds  in  religion  and  science.11 


Aims  of  public  education  and  curriculum. 


1.  General  remarks  on  education. 


Includes : 

Aims  of  education 
Religious  aducaiiioin 
Curr^riium. 
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My  young  Friends 


Er£sji:S 

change.  expectations  than  a continual  succession  of 
or  meetUthemw#, th^lndlff erence  ' th«"  P’”*"™. 

SWI!;  ss^s 

ticinati Inkfn1S^*  n0t  unfrequently  find  ourselves  nar- 
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We 

and 


weyargPJpt *to  repine^efffwi ^th^?he  f£°wns  of  fortune, 
hearts , perhaps  toS  of ten J5ult  2J2!  ?f  ProsPe»*ity,  ou^ 
room  for  a greater  chanae ’whoUIw  *n  l?°"]entary  excesses,  leaving 
scene.  We  Rejoice  In  KI8?  misfortune  ^ay  reverse  the 

are  happy  in  leaving  the  f£r£P*IhSS*  b!?t  ?ourn  a separation, 
their  domestic  employment?  'm©oc?alVvrtoSh>'°’S ' softar  sex 
purpose  of  mental  i mp over ishasiU?  but’™  undermine  the  laudable 

thB 

necessary,  and  equally  honoJafalalmpl^yS|^st”ead  back  t0  our 

and  cJSduct  « through ^manv  elf"®  t0.m1nd  our  «rst  interview, 

®s«  participate.  Thly  Hkewlseebrinon?nl”mTe2tJ;  t0  the  time  we 
situation  of  every  thi .nS,t0'.",n*  w'e  precarious 
improving  every  opportunity  fn-r^a*  tbf  1mPormnnce  of  properly 
show  that  a gentlePmoderation°^lndn!laCin9  • ?ur  "*PPl*iess  , and  y 
t=end  to  ameliorate  ojr  riiua?ion  h^°SperJti  5,l,d  adversity,  Will 
through  the  various  changes  inciaSnt to’llfe  tat6  °“r  JourneJ' 

received  a co^  Iti^uTir^^ 


plrtiSg^Xn  y°cannot  fleV^  W«i;.»njMP1^  arrived  at  a 

£ha"  The°f irs t"articl 3 ^ I.J"f  X!'*'™'58’  . 

is  upon  that,  signif i cant? ^termed  Itj'ou,d  °Pea  ®y  mind  to  you, 
in  itself  sufficiently  beautiful G?n  °ne  th1  r,g  needful:  being 

fountain  from  whence  it  flows  Ljf  lJlur?  you  to  seek  it  at  the 
of  human  nature,  which  admonishe?^** foC  the  wretchedness 
Important  subject  at  this  time  mf  mu*  that  a few  words  upon  this 
It  is  D « r j I51!  tlme  may  be  seasonable  and  proper 

it  is  from  “f?J  great*^ ource  ^haJT*  "2*"?  foreverS  basing; 
every  en joymen t; 9and  it  is%wina  toWhi?GhIV% • lf 6 * breath»  and 
we  live  in  a country,  where  tL  + 1Lbineflcent  hand»  that 

thehhappiness  of  man  is  prof  us£ift/m?te  + ia  1 necessary  to  perfect 
enjoy  "the  benign  religioS  Sf  ?h]ypy-atter!d„1n  our  "W-  We 
by  tyranny  and  oppression*  ■ "we *eace"  unmolested 

who  are  SllSInrd'IoKJJrijd 
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Tneonvenl'Biices  of  the  burning  zone;  or  freezing  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  grand  huminary  of  day  on  whom,  "the  star  of 
Betfel  ehem“  never,  shone,  and  whose  fairest  prospects  arr e 
powerty,  wretchedness  and  slavery. 

In  drawing  a contrast  like  this,  shall  we  not  deilight  to 
ns&fceyimention  of  all  his  wondrous  works,  while  our  hearts,  if 
:ir©£  adamantine,  cannot  but  feel  a desire  to  bless  his  holy 
name,  and  are  ready  to  acknowledge  it  the  greatest  ingratitude 
ncDlt  to  render  him  our  thankful  and  constaibt  services,  for  his 
gosodness  to  us,  and  for  those  distinguished  favors,  which  we 
are  permitted  through  his  benef icent’ihand  to  enjoy.  I cannot 
conclude  this  paragraph,  without  calling  upon  you  to  seek  the 
Lord  in  the  days  of  your  youth,  before  the  stroke  of  death,  to 
whifcrh,  you  are  every  moment  liable,  shall  deprive  you  of  that 
fnvraluable  privilege.  Follow,  I beseech  you,  with  suitable 
humility  the  glorious  examples  and  heavenly  precepts  of  the 
divine  Ph i 1 an thropi sit  of  Nazareth;  which,  when  all  the  vanities 
of  this  life  shall  disappear  like  an  empty  vision,  will  be  the 
only  comfort  to  make  your  passage  throughtthe  fluids  of  death, 
frae  from  the  most  unhappy  consequences.  I conclude  this 
article,  by  wishing  that  we  may  all,  thro'  a glorious  Mediator, 
vihein  the  last  trump  shall  sound,  be  found  of  our  God  In  pteace. 


Should  I next  proceed  to  mention  the  duty  to  our  parents, 
I believe  you  cannot  otherwise,  than  consider  it  necessary  in- 
culcation; "for  certainly  next  to  our  Creator,  our  parents 
demand  our  greatest  respect  and  veneration."  To  neglect  or 
despise  their  counsels,  discovers  the  baseness  of  a depraved 
mind,  in  atrocious  and  truly  detestable  colours.  To  slight 
or  be  indifferent  as  to  their  happiness.  Is  the  most  ungen- 
erous ingratitude;  but  td  render  their  lives  unhappy  by  a 
vicious.  Irregular,  licentious  course  of  conduct,  is  still 
more  abusive,  and  barbarously  wicked. 

Let  us  recollect  for  a moment  the  pains  they  have  taken 
to  enlarge  our  understandings,  subdue  our  passions,  and  to 
qualify  our  minds  to  pursue  a virtuous  course  of  conduct, 
wfdikdd.t  t at liingdinto  the  many  snares  and  temptations,  with 
which  we  are  liable  to  be  assaulted.  Let  us  recollect  the 
many  opportunities  they  have  generally  afforded  us  to  improve 
in  every  thing,  that  is  good,  useful,  and  virtuous,  and  their 
care  in  providing  us  with  teachers,  capable  of  improving  our 
minds  in  religion, and  science. 

In  receiving  kindnesses  like  these,  our  hearts,  if  not 
dead  to  sense  of  feeling,  must  dilate  in  grateful  respect  to 
those  generous  protectors  of  our  infant  days — while  we 
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feel  a resolution,  strictly  to  obey  the  divine  command  which 
enjoins  those  duties,  we  owe  them  by  the  ties  of  nature, 
humbly  looking  to  heaven,  for  the  blessing  thereto  annexed. 

In  fine,  may  we  all  be  so  happy,  as  to  inherit  the  virtues 
of  our  parents,  that  whenever  they  shall  quit  the  stage,  we 
may  fill  their  places  with  dignity,  prove  ourselves  worthy 
of  our  birthright,  and  ornamental  blessings  to  society. 

Fraternal  and  sisterly  love  appears  next  to  demand  our 
attention,  and  may  be  treated  with  propriety  as  a subject 
of  Importance,  For  what  can  bear  a nearer  resemblance  to 
celestial  bl$ss  than  a family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  united 
in  the  grand  object  of  promoting  each  other's  happiness,  and 
carefully  exerc Is i ng , every  faculty  to  cultivate  harmony  and 
love? 

Who  can  behold  a sight  like  this,  but  with  pleasure, 
when  they  consider,  that  it  does  not  generally  stop  within 
the  family  circle,  but  extends  its  happy  influence  to  society? 
Where  each  member  ought  to  consider  himself  connected  with 
the  others  by  every  fraternal  tie. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  thing  contrary  to  fraternal 
and  sisterly  love,  tends  to  envy,  jealousy  and  discord,  which 
too  often  produce  the  most  unhappy  effects.  If  we  consider 
the  justness  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 
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shall  we  not  all  of  us,  but  more  especially  those,  who  are 
connected  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  unite  in  cultivating 
a virtue,  which  would  inevitably  produce  the  most  happy 
consequences  ? 

I would  now  open  my  mind  to  you,  upon  education,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  several  recent  addresses.  Viewing  a 
good  education  of  high  importance,  I cannot  forbear  adding 
a few  words,  to  impress  its  value  on  your  minds  by  endeavouring 
to  make  it  appear,  what  it  really  is,  when  rightly  improved, 
a great  and  invaluable  blessing. 

As  I have  given  you  Instruction  upon  several  branches, 

I believe  It  will  be  proper  at  this  time  and  under  this  article 
to  make  a regular  division.  In  order  to  prove,  that  they 
respectively  afford  ample  reward  for  the  time  and  trouble 
spent  In  their  acquisition. 

In  the  first  place,  Reading  is  an  art  of  such  universally 
acknowledged  Importance*  that,  I shall  readily  suppose,  very 
little  need  to  be  said  In  the  recommendation  of  that,  without 
which,  you  must  be  entirely  ignorant  as  to  literary  knowledge, 
and  useless  members  of  society.  It  is  by  the  help  of  this 
art,  we  are  enabled  to  review  the  past  ages  of  the  world,  and 
reflect  on  its  various  changes;  and  by  the  means  of  this, 
youth  can  in  a measure,  acquire  the  wisdom  of  age. 
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It  likewise  affords  us  the  satisfaction  of  searching  the 
divine  volume  for  ourselves,  which  enables  us  from  our  own 
observation  to  become  acquainted  with  out  several  duties  to 
God  and  our  fellow  men. 

Writing  is  a very  useful  and  necessary  art;  by  the  help 
of  which  we  are  enabled  to  communicate  our  thoughts  without 
the  assistance  of  verbal  sounds,  "to  understand  without  the 
aid  of  hearing,"  and  to  continue  an  acquaintance,  even,  when 
it  is  impossible  to  have  verbal  interviews.  It  is  likewise 
very  necessary  for  every  person  in  managing  those  affairs, 
which  naturally  arise  in  domestic  life,  and  in  almost  all 
social  occurrences.  This  art  calls  aloud  for  its  assistants,. 
S|>e31ing,  and  grammar;  the  former,  that  is  may  appear  decent 
and  i ntel 1 igibifc, the  latter,  that  it  may  be  founded  in  pro- 
priety, and  communicative  of  those  ideas,  we  would  wish  to 
express . 

Arithmetic  is  a very  useful  science  in  making  computations 
of  every  kind. 

Geography,  or  a knowledge  of  the  globe,  which  we  inhabit, 
is  beautiful,  agreeable,  and  extensively  useful  to  all  persons, 
who  may  wish  to  extend  their  knowledge  beyond  the  circle  of 
common  domestic  affairs. 

Astronomy,  which  we  find  connected 
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with  Geography,  is  a sublime  and  usdful  science;  it  is  well 
calculated  to  exercise  the  mind  upon  the  greatness  of  the 
Almighty's  power,  in  creating  and  moving  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  humble  the  proud  heart  of  man. 

The  art  of  Speaking  is  necessary,  that  we  may  be  able 
to  correct  bad  gesturing  habits,  and  that  we  may  communicate 
our  ideas  with  gracefulness,  and  dignity. 

I trust,  that  what  I have  said  upon  the  above  branches,  is 
sufficient  to  excite  you  to  endeavour  rather  to  improve  as  you 
have  opportunity,  than  by  an  indifferent,  neglect  to  lose  what 
you  have  already  acquired. 

Exercising  by  questions  upon  those  branches  you  have 
studied,  as  practised  by  me  the  season  past,  may  be  easily 
carried  into  the  several  families  to  which  you  belong,  by 
your  exercising  each  other.  This  may  be  made  serviceable  to 
you  on  several  accounts;  it  will  be  useful  to  keep  fresh  in 
your  mind,  what  you  have  already  acquired,  to  keep  your  learning 
good,  and  will  enable  you  to  communicate  to  others,  what  you 
know  yourselves,  and  to  answer  trifling  questions  which 
naturally  arise  upon  literary  subjects. 

The  destructive  consequences  which 
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Idleness  naturally  produces  in  the  world  of  mankind,  may 
perhaps  justify  me  in  making  a few  observations  on  the  proper 
employment  of  time.  Seneca  says,  that  "our  lives  are  either 
spent  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  in  doing  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
or  else  in  doing  nothing  that  we  ought  to  do."  Although  an 
imputation  like  this  may  at  first  appear  severe,  yet,  I fear 
if  we  were  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  our  lives,  we  should 
have  too  much  reason  to  acknowledge  the  justness  of  the  author's 
censure.  Lest  it  should  be  applicable  to  us,  let  us  endeavor 
to  improve  the  few  remaining  hours  allotted  to  our  trust  in 
such  a manner,  that  we  may  be  able  and  willing  to  give  an 
account  unto  God,  having  added  to  the  measure  of  our  talents 
to  that  degree,  that  we  may  receive  the  reward  of,  well  done 
good  and  faithful,  and  enter  into  the  blessings  of  immortality. 

Let  none  of  us  plead  the  want  of  ability,  remembering,  that 
laudable  "ambition  and  industry  overcome  the  greatest  obstacles;" 
and  may  each  of  us  endeavor  to  gain  the  mastery  in  all  matters 
of  excellence  and  virtue,  knowing  that  a contentment  In  mediocrity 
indicates  both  indolence  and  imbecility.  In  the  employment  of 
your  time,  I would  recommend  a strict  regard  to  method,  while 
I would  warn  you  to  shun  the  evils  of  procrastination.  If  we 
improve  our  time  properly,  we  shall  always  find  a portion  to 
spend  in  the  more  imme- 
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diate  service  of  our  Mbker,  and  another  for  the  Improvement  of 
our  minds;  and  for  the  benefit  of  others;  and  thus  we  shall 
find  none  to  spend,  in  vice  ar  unnecessary  recreations. 

I likewise  feel  anxious,  that  you  should  strictly  regard 
truth  and  sincerity.  Truth  is  a virtue,  which  when  adhered  to 
and  practised,  produces  the  most  happy  effects;  but  when  re- 
volted from, the  most  pernicious  consequences.  Without  truth 
there  can  be  no  safe  society  between  man  and  man. — Falshood 
is  a bane  to  social  happiness;  It  prevents  all  the  agreeable 
consequences  of  verbal  Intercourse. 

I will  now  conclude  my  catalogue  of  distinct  articles,  by 
urging  on  your  mind,  the  Importance  of  contentment.  After  all 
your  improvements  If  you  st411  indulge  a discontented  disposition, 
you  will  be  truly  miserable.  You  will  be  unhappy  in  yourselves, 
and  disagreeable  to  all,  with  whom  you  may  be  connected.  There- 
fore let  us  banish  discontent,  while  we  would  be  as  happy  as 
possible  ourselves,  and  a blessing  to  society. 


and 


My  Young  Friends, 

As  you  have  now  entered  upon  the  tempestuous  sea  of  life 
will  probably  have  to  encounter  many  storms  of  danger  and 


disappointment,  let  me  beseech  you  to  exercise  due  caution  in 
shunning  the  horrible  rocks  of  vice,  and  the  numerous  shoals 
and  quicksands  of  pleasure  and  temptation. — Take  religion  for 
your  compass  and  director,  truth  for  your  pilot,  love  and 
contentment  for  your  companions;  aim  at  the  greatest  glory  of 
your  heavenly  Father,  and  you  may  with  propriety  look  for  the 
haven  of  perfect  happiness  in  the  world  to  come. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  parting  point;  believe  me,  it 
is  of  those,  endeared  by  every  tie  of  the  most  sincere  friend- 
ship, that  I now  take  my  leave,  perhaps  never  more  to  behold. 
The  very  thought  is  painful  to  my  heart,  but  providence  com- 
mands, and  we  obey.  At  this  moment,  it  would  be  ungrateful 
in  me,  not  to  tender  a thankful  acknowledgment,  for  the  many 
favors,  I have  received  fromyyou,  and  for  that  docility,  which 
has  ever  happily  facilitated  my  labors. 

I request  of  you  to  overlook  whatever  errors  I may  have 
committed.  I shall  only  add,  that  I have  a permanent  desire 
for  your  future  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  if  providence 
should  determine,  that  I never  behold  you  more,  this  side  the 
eternal  world,  I wish  you  well  through  the  various  vicissitudes 
of  this  mortal  life,  and  a blessed  immortality,  when  time  shall 
be  no  more. — FAREWELL. 
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to  the  mind  to  quicken  and  unfold  its  powers,  to  enrich  it  with  the  wisdom 
of  past  ages,  to  inspire  it  with  self-reverence  and  a dread  of  nothing  so 
much  as  its  own  degradation,  to  fill  it  with  just  and  ennobling  views  ’of 
God,  and  duty  and  immortality  - this  is  Education." 
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ADDRESS. 


The  interests  of  Education  are  the  highest  interests  of 
Man.  But  by  Education  we  understand  something  more  than  a 
skill  in  letters,  or  the  accumulation  of  knowledge.  It  is  the 
formation  of  character,  and  the  training  of  mankind  to  virtue 
and  happiness.  To  give  force  and  elevation  to  the  mind,  to 
quicken  and  unfold  its  powers,  to  enrich  it  with  the  wisdom  of 
past  ages,  to  inspire  it  with  self-reverence,  and  a dread  of 
nothing  so  much  as  its  own  degradation,  to  fill  it  with  just 
and  ennobling  views  of  God,  and  duty,  and  immortality — this 
is  Education.  And  the  fruits  of  Education  thus  defined,  may 
be  observed  in  the  various  forms  of  power,  with  which  it  every 
where  arms  us.  It  is  through  this,  that  mind  obtains  its 
empire  over  physical  strength,  subdues  the  universe,  and  renders 
its  mightiest  elements  subservient  to  its  will.  By  this  magic 
energy  it  disarms  the  lightning — traverses  the  ocean  with  as 
much  security  as  a common  highway — overcomes  the  strength  of 
the  everlasting  hills — contends  with  the  winds  in  the  celerity, 
with  which  it  communicates  knowledge — makes  the  wilderness  to 
bud  and  blossom  as  th;e  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  employs  fire, 
and  cold,  and  vapor,  to  multiply  new  and  enduring  monuments 
of  its  fc ki 1 1 . 
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But  there  is  another  form  of  intellectual  power  conferred 
by  Education,  which  is  even  more  fascinating  than  this: — we 
allude  to  the  influence,  which  it  enables  mind  to  exert  over 
mind — the  simple,  spiritual  influence,  through  which  a solitary 
enlightened  understanding  becomes  a well-spring  of  light  and 
knowledge  unto  mi  1 1 ions— makes  itself  felt  by  a world  — impresses 
its  thoughts  and  sympathies  upon  distant  generations  — calls  into 
action  hidden  powers  and  resources  — conimu ni cates  fresh  impulses 
to  society — awakens  men  to  a new  consciousness  of  their  rights 
and  proper  destiny,  stimulates  them  to  an  undying  perseverance 
in  high  and  holy  purposes,  and  succeeds  in  identifying  itself 
with  the  illumination  and  freedom,  the  purity  and  happiness  of 
the  species,  throughout  all  ages. 

We  have  yet,  however  , to  refer  to  the  most  precious  of  all 
tfneiresults  of  Educa ti on  — and  this  is  the  power,  which  it  gives 
us  over  ourselves,  — the  capacity  to  understand  and  regulate  the 
nature,  which  God  has  given  us— to  restrain  its  savage  passions, 
and  to  perceive  and  direct  its  celestial  energies.  It  is  through 
this  power,  that  we  submit  to  law,  respect  right,  rise  superior 
to  pleasure  or  pain,  withstand  temptation,  sustain  sorrow,  defy 
danger,  and  cling  with  unfaltering  confidence  to  truth  and  duty. 

It  isthrough  this  power,  that  the  whispers  of  conscience  are 
rendered  more  audible,  than  the  shouts  of  a multitude  in  the 
way  of  evil,  and  its  still  small  voice  is  always  more  impressive, 
than  the  noise  of  many  thunders,  which  would  terrify  and  drive  it 
from  rectitude.  It  is  through  this,  that  the  soul  can  be  turned 
in  upon  itself — made  to  realize  its  origin  and  its  glorious 
destiny,  and  then  before  its  ap- 
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palling  sense  of  accountability,  to  humble  its  barriers  of  pride, 
and  to  bring  itself  to  a calm  and  solem-  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  its  responsibility.  Now,  in  this  world  of  sense  and  suffering, 
amid  all  its  gross  allurements  and  bewildering  influences,  how 
inestimable  is  the  power,  by  which  we  can  raise  our  minds  to  an 
invisible  Deity,  recognize  our  relation  to  him,  make  him  the  su- 
preme object  of  affection  and  reverence,  and  his  will  the  rule  of 
duty  and  highest  law  of  the  soul.  We  repeat  then  that  virtuous 
self-discipline,  a capacity  to  war  victoriously  with  the  foes  in 
our  own  bosoms,  to  emanicpate  the  soul  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
passions,  and  to  enrich  it  with  a just  and  sufficient  knowledge 
of  God,  is  the  first  and  highest  end  of  Education. 

In  comparison  with  the  past*  it  is  usual  to  denominate  the 
present  an  enlightened  age.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it 
is  remarkable  for  great  and  obvious  improvements  in  the  facilities 
for  communicating  knowledge,  and  for  the  great  mass  of  moral  and 
physical  truth,  which  is  actually  diffused  among  all  the  ranks  of 
society.  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  poor  have  been 
multiplied,  beyond  all  former  precedent;  and  yet  these  provisions 
have  no  where  been  equal  to  the  necessity  which  called  for  them; 
and  it  requires  a constant  and  earnest  exertion  to  prevent  the 
perpetually  increasing  wants  of  society,  from  creating  the  most 
1 amentabl e def i ci ency  . ‘ . 

In  the  kingdom  of  France,  it  is  but  a few  years  since,  that 
the  startling  fact  was  officially  announced,  after  a cautious 
investigation,  that  there  was  but  a proportion  of  one  in  every 
thirty-five  of  the  whole  population,  that  received  any  sort  of 
education!  And  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it 
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+ i!S + S + £ 1 S1  ac  tor  1 ascertained,  and  so  reported  to  Parliament, 
that  there  was  an  aggregate  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
parishes,  which  were  without  the  vestige  of  a school!  "havinq 
no  more  means  of  education,  than  were  to  be  found  in  a countrv 

An?  Sere  the  fact  m,;  be  So?iced?  that 

Middlesex  the  great  Metropolitan  county-  of  England,  embracing 
the  city  of  London,  with  its  million  of  inhabitants  and  its 

i!]aritie,s  and  from  which  we  might  have  supposed,  that 
light  would  have  been  as  naturally  dispensed  as  from  the  sun,  was 

ill  l£“nd  ^at]°  of  three  to  one,  worse  educated  than 

hI3nnJ]ea  1 1 S5  • °f  5he  j^n9domI  an<J  was  fairly  pronounced  to  be, 
beyond  all  dispute,  the  worst  educated  part  of  Christendom. 

rmmtrv  1 m c J ,, ir i f ' *^at  1n  Parts  of  our  own  widely  extended 

usef u]  . 1 earni n9  is  diffused  among  the  people,  with  a most 
admirable  equality,  there  can  be  as  little  question,  that  there 

Dart?r!i?a^P0,*tl0  + S + n*n  whlch  the  room  for  improvement  in  this 

n-rt  nfth-  ^fw®f-thaS  m™ant’  at  least  as  ample,  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  civilized  world.  The  spirit  of  enterprize  is  however 
already  abroad  in  this  walk  of  benevolence.  Here  and  every 

Stades^n  st£££uous  efforts  are  making,  to  remove  the  ob- 

h !?a¥  Cf  general  education.  The  days  of  ignorance, 

trSth  hlil  ar!  faSt  P a s s 1 n 9 away.— Science  and  moral 

• !fu  iiVe  solitude  and  narrow  cells,  to  take  up  their  abode 

with  the  multitude;  and  philanthropy  rejoices  in  the  conscious 
possession  of  a growing  power  to  disseminate  intelligence  and 

fraedom  and  happiness,  which  shall  be  without  limit  and 
wi thou t end . 

If  there  be  any  point,  upon  which  the  people 
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of  this  country  should  agree  to  regard  with  induloer.ee  a liberal 
construction  of  constitutional  power,  in  a fair  application  of 
the  national  resources,  it  ought  to  be  upon  the  subject  of  Edu- 

S:f;:n;h.Sh%d°J5  20t  ^at  this  nation's  mind  is  of  more 

«al  u64.u  1an, 1 ts  dark  and  howling  forests?  Nor  are  we  either  so 

andhunf  ?4.?lSVfS  °f  weal. th.’  as  yet  so  dazzled,  and  bewildered, 
and  u nf  1 1 ted  ^ f or  practical  life  by  the  coruscations  of  ae.nius,  as 

go  1 dUf or6] nte 1 1 ec tr  rulers*  1 f they  should  by  any  means  barter 

+ ha’Ca  J should  be  doing  great  injustice  to  my  own  con- 

5 d , 1 fal1  t0  draw  your  attention  to  the  institution 

or  Sunday  Schools , as  constituting  a most  efficient  auxiliary 
in  the  great  cause  of  human  improvement.  They  are  especially 

?hMc9^i.!?Lhie  + C°ImnUniCati0n  0f  Christian  instruction , and  are 
m!!o+  +i!<ated  to  supply  a most  ex traord i nary  imperfection  in 

systems. of  public  Education.  That  the  chil- 
dren of  Christian  parents,  in  a Christian  community,  should  be 
carelessly  or  purposely  left  without  any  provision  for  their 
initiation  into  the  simplest  elements  of  religious  knowledge,  is 

th1?9S>  Whl^h  no  ref  1 ecti ng  mind  can  contemplate 
h^ioSJ  !®Mc1tud?*  .1°  say  that  this  species  of  training  must 
to  ^^that^h^iJ10  d 1 soreti on  and  vigilance,  is  in  many  instances, 
to  say  that  children  must  ue  left  to  pick  up  their  religion  amid 
^J°rar]ca  and  depravity  — that  they  must  be  content  to  receive  such 

kKow  that  a?.^an  b(r  expected  from  those,  with  whom  we 

know  that  there  is  neither  virtue  nor  watchfulness. 

• o j ^ ^ think,  that  it  should  confirm  and  strengthen  our  trust 

i.mnh^nf  re"«:w.our  confidence  in  the  permanence  ?nd  final  tri- 

umph of  his  religion,  to 
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observe  how  perpetually  and  silently,  the  schemes  of  the  artful 
and  the  delinquencies  of  the  thoughtless  are  provided  for,  and 
overruled  to  the  production  of  the  most  imposing  and  glorious 
results. 

We  feel  that  the  communication  of  moral  and  religious  truth 
to  the  young,  and  especially  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  is  among 
the  most  essential  and  serious  of  the  responsibilities,  with  which 
we  are  charged.  The  institution  of  Sunday  Schools  is  a delightful 
provision  for  effecting  something  in  this  way.— perhaps  it  Is  the 
very  best  provision,  which  the  present  state  of  society  will  ad- 
mit of;  and  we  rely  with  strong  confidence  on  its  ultimately  pro- 
ducing a mighty  renovation  in  the  moral  aspect  of  the  world.  But 
still,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  there  is  at  present  an  apathy 
prevailing  on  the  subject  of  Christian  education,  even  among  the 
most  enlightened  classes  around  us,  which  to  every  mind  of  re- 
ligious sensiblity  and  reflection,  is  frightful.  It  may  be  well 
to  say,  that  amid  the  conflicting  views  of  Christian  sects  it 
would  be  vain  to  hope  for  any  such  provision  for  religious  in- 
struction in  a public  system  of  Education,  as  would  be  satisfactory 
to  all  parties,  and  that  therefore  the  attempt  has  been  wisely 
abandoned.  But  is  not  this  a Christian  country?  Are  not  its 
laws  and  manners  founded  upon  a tacit  confession  of  the  Christian 
faith?  Are  not  our  people  earnestly  and  zealously  engaged  in 
adorning  the  land,  with  the  munificent  fruits  of  Christian  lib- 
erality? And  is  it  not  then  reasonable  and  right  to  expect,  that 
no  institution  drawing  its  sustenance  from  the  common  treasury, 
should  exert  an  influence,  revolting  to  the  moral  sense  or  hostile 
to  the  general  views  and  correct  feelings  of  this  community?  And 
that  those,  to  whom  are  committed  the  high 
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and  sacred  trust  of  forming  the  opinions  of  the  young,  should  be 
men,  whose  characters  would  afford  a sufficient  guarantee,  that 
from  them  at  least,  the  interests  of  religion  should  sustain 
neither  outrage  nor  injury. 

Let  it  now  be  inquired  whether  any  sufficient  watchfulness 
is  exerted  or  reasonable  solicitude  indulged  upon  these  points. 

I appeal  to  the  guardians  of  the  public  interest  and  safety,  by 
all  thq  solemnities  under  which  power  is  exercised,  to  say,  whether 
in  the  appointment  of  instructors  of  youth,  any vres pec t has  been 
observed,  or  even  thought  of,  for  the  parental  anxiety,  the 
Christian  principles,  and  eternal  hopes  of  a Christian  people? 

I appeal  to  the  parents  of  youth,  with  a perfect  consciousness 
of  their  comparative  helplessness  under  the  necessity  which  is 
upon  them,  of  embracing  such  opportunities  of  education  as  are 
within  their  reach;'  but  I appeal  to  them  to  say,  whether,  when 
satisfied  that  an  influence  was  at  work  among  the  young,  injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  society,  and  utterly  ruinous  to  their 
own  purest  and  long  cherished  hopes;  whether  they  have  been  justly 
impressed  with  the  enormity  of  the  evil!  Whether  they  h^ve  as 
yet  given  to  it,  that  deep  and  enduring  consideration,  of  which 
it  is  so  eminently  worthy ! Whether  they  have  labored  to  remove 
the  nuisance,  with  the  earnestness  and  fearless  honesty,  which 
were  due  to  themselves,  as  citizens  and  Christian  parents ! 

0!  how  disastrous  is  the  influence  which  genius  and  learning 
confer,  if  it  be  exerted  to  disturb  men's  trust  in  their  Creator; 
to  unsettle  the  foundations  of  religious  duty;  to  destroy  all 
reverence  for  sacred  institutions,  and  to  loosen  the  bands  of 
society,  by  releasing  the  young  from  all  the 
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restraints,  which  a sense  of  accountability,  and  of  the  loveliness 
of  Christian  virtue  are  known  to  impose.  0!  how  fiendlike  is  it 
to  employ  a teacher’s  -power,  not  to  guide  the  young,  with  meek 
enthusiam  along  the  path  cf  truth;  not  to  cherish  those  sacred 
convictions  which  ennoble  character;  not  to  inspire  the  mind  with 
admiration  for  what  is  great  and  good  and  venerable  in  the  history 
of  its  race;  not  to  breathe  into  it  a sympathy  with  moral  beauty 
and  grandeur,  a love  of  virtue,  and  a perpetual  thirst  for  some- 
thing higher  and  purer  and  nobler,  than  it  has  yet  attained;  bus 
rather  to  nurse  and  direct  the  bitterest  feelings  of  revolt  and 
disdain  against  every  arrangement,  which  the  experience  of  the 
good  has  hallowed!  to  blight  piety  in  the  bud;  and  by  a look 
and  a sneer,  to  destroy  utterly  and  foreyer  all  the  inestimable 
fruits  of  a Christian  mother's  prayers  and  toil! 

I can  conceive  of  no  injury  to  society  so  serious  as  this. 

I can  conceive  of  no  injury  so  serious  and  unpardonable,  as  he 
inflicts,  who  labors  to  seduce  the  young  into  an  abandonment  of 
all  the  restraining  sanctions  of  religion;  who  seeks  to  destroy 
the  very  influence  of  goodness,  by  constantly  deriding  all  the 
illustrious  names,  who  have  united  a reverence  for  the  Deity, 
with  their  distinction  among  men;  with  whom  Johnson  and  Newton, 
Locke,  and  Bacon  and  Boyle,  Hale,  and  Jones  and  Cowper,  are  all 
drivelling  bigots;  who,  with  a cant  of  respect  upon  his  lips  for 
the  oracles  of  truth,  is  forever  quoting  them  with  a profane  and 
vulgar  licence;  who  teaches , d i ree tly , and  indirectly,  that  the 
Sabbaths  and  the  ordinances  of  God,  are  senseless  impositions 
upon  human  credulity,  that  prayer  is  a mockery  — if  there  be  a 
Sod — and  if  there  be  no  God — "what  then?" 

I I 

Aye,  we  ask  it,  what  then?  Let  but  ourliand  be  cursed  of  God 
with  a prevalence  of  such  gross  delusions  as  these,  and  the  con- 
vulsions of  society  would  every  where,  and  quickly  tell  you, 
what  then!  Let  but  our  young  men  be  taught  to  beleive,  that  the 
doctrine  of  human  immortality  with  its  imposing  associations  is 
all  a fable;  that  human  existence  has  no  eternal  purpose;  that 
man  is  no  more  than  we  see  him,  now  the  creature  of  chance,  and 
soon  to  perish  forever;  that  oaths  have  no  obligation  but  ex- 
pediency: that  the  poor  and  the  feelbe  have  no  unseen  and  un- 
failing friend;  that  the  desolate  orphan  has  no  guardian,  and 
that  secret  crimes  are  never  known  in  Heaven;  and  then  how  speedily 
would  injustice  and  remorseless  rapacity,  sensuality  and  reckless 
selfishness  trample  on  all  the  barriers  of  law  and  right  and 
involve  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  in  irretrievable  perils 
and  disorder . 

Let  us  then  my  friends  approach  the  Throne  of  Mercy  with  our 
united  and  fervent  prayers;  let  us  besiege  it  by  night  and  by 
day,  that  we  may  be  delivered  from  the  dreadful  and  blighting 
influence  of  all  heartless  and  insidious  scoffers  in  our  places 
of  education.  And  let  us  resolve  to  go  forth  to  our  duty  in 
life,  with  the  solemn  purpose  of  rescuing,  so  far  as  the  power 
may  be  given  us,  the  nurslings  of  penury,  from  the  darkness  of 
ignorance,  and  from  all  debasing  and  poisonous  associations.  We 
can  never  begin  the  work  of  education  too  early;  let  me  control 
the  fountain,  and  you  must  take  the  stream,  as  I yield  it  to 
you.  The  impress ion$sof  right  and  wrong  received  in  infancy,  are 
as  we  all  know,  by  far  the  most  durable,  that  are  ever  made  upon 
us.  And,  indeed,  while  every  thing  around  me,  appears  to  bear  the 
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marks  of  obliteration  and  decay,  and  I am  hourly  made  to 
realize  with  mournful  feelings,  the  unavoidable  and  wasting 
influence  of  time:  while  the  friends  whom  I have  1ov@d,  afe 

sinking  into  the  tomb,  and  every  monument  of  early  joy,  and 
early  labors  is  mouldering  away:  while  the  learned  lessons 

of  the  schools  are  more  and  more  forgotten,  the  principles 
which  my  mother  gave  me,  and  the  hopes  which,  she  inspired, 
they  alone  are  found  to  brighten  and  expand,  to  grow  purer 
and  stronger,  as  I advance  upon  the  exhausting  journey  of 

life.  . 

In  this  connexion,  the  utility  of  that  most  interesting 
charity,  in  behalf  of  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  address  you, 
will  be  fairly  perceived.  The  institution  of  Infant  Schools, 
is  decidedly  among  the  most  extraordinary  and  delightful 
manifestations  of  that  untiring  spirit  of  benevolence,  for 
which  this  stirring  age  is  remarkable.  The  extensive  and 
absolute  depravity  of  children  at  a very  early  age,  in  all 
dense  populations,  had  long  been  a subject  of  general  lamenta- 
tion. So  confirmed,  in  many  Instances,  is  their  taste  and 
tendency  to  evil,  before  the  age,  at  which  they  cap  be  re- 
ceived into  our  common  schools,  that  the  sanitary  influence 
there  exerted  is  totally  lost  upon  them.  Houses  of  Refuge 
were  provided  for  such  juvenile  offenders,  as  crime  had  sub- 
jected to  the  stern  notice  of  the  law.  But  still  it  was  felt, 
that  the  root  of  the  evil  had  not  been  encountered,  when  the 
idea  was  suggested  that  these  children  might,  in  a great 
measure,  be  removed  from  their  corroding  atmosphere,  as  soon 
as  they  could  speak;  that  the  work  of  education  might  be 
commenced  as  early  as  the  age  of  two  years;  that  the  mind 
might  be  taken  possession 

13 

of,  while  it  was  yet  a stainless  tablet,  and  i ndel i bly  stamped 
with  characters  of  "Love  to  God  and  charity  to  men."  The 
effort  has  succeeded,  beyond  the  fondest  anticipations  of 
philanthropy.  Parents,  whose  dally  toil  provides  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  gladly  yield  their  infants  to  safer 
keeping,  than  they  could  give  them.  And  while  the  sweetened' 
tempers  and  docile  manners  of  these  little  innocents,  blnd^ 
them  with  new  ties  to  the  authors  of  their  being,  it  is  fasirly 
to  be  hoped,  that  their  increased  and  unlooked  for  intelligence, 
and  the  moral  tone  and  felevation  of  their  very  sports,  may 
operate  wi It  & reflex  and  most  wholesome  energy  upon  the  rugged 
natures  of  the  parents  themselves.  And  how  soothing  is  it,  to 
every  benevolent  sensibility,  to  reflect  how  vastly  the  ordinary 
perils  of  infancy  are  removed  by  these  schools.  Painful  accidents, 
loathsome  and  lingering  diseases,  and  premature  and  violent  deaths, 
which  so  often  result  from  exposure  and  sheer  neglect,  are  here 
guarded  a g a 1 r : t , so  far  as  human  prudence  can  avoid  any  thing.  In 
short,  we  ar?>  assured,  that  wherever  these  schools  have  been 
established  out  of  our  own  Charleston,  they  have  Immediately 
attracted  the  general  notice,  and  ranked  among  the  most  popular 
charities  of  the  day.  Here,  however.  It  is  humiliating  to  say, 
that  our's  has  hitherto  failed  to  secure  anything  like  a 
reasonable  share  of  patronage.  And  its  immediate  friends  after 
struggling  on  with  wonderful  success,  under  their  means  of 
operation,  have  at  last  found  themselves  unable  to  advance 
farther,  and  the  institution  is  actually  threatened  with  an 
entire  dissolution.  To  avert  this,  we  must  appeal  to  your 
sympathy,  for  some  present  and  efficient  aid.  To  secure  your 
permanent  co-opera- 
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tion  in  our  labor,  we  have  but  to  invite  you  to  visit  our 
school.  We  tender  this  invitation  upon  the  animating  pledge, 
that  no  mind  susceptible  of  the  pure  and  refined  emotions  of 
humanity*  can  possibly  do  so.  without  receiving  a measure  of 
gratification,  of  which  those  who  have  never  witnessed  our 
progress*  can  form  no  adequate  conception. 

This  then  is  an  appeal  to  you,  in  behalf  of  helpless  and 
neglected  infanta ! Yes,  we  appeal  to  you,  for  the  means  of 
assisting  the  poor,  promoting  honest  industry,  instructing  the 
ignorant,  training  the  forlorn  children  of  poverty  for  the  enjoy- 
ments and  duties  of  life,  and  inspiring  them  with  hopes  full  of 
immortality. — And  if  there  be  a heart  among  you,  which  looks 
abroad  with  melancholy  and  alarm  upon  the  fearful  prevalence  of 
sin  and  sorrow,  and  which  instinctively  asks,  how  this  state  of 
things  can  possibly  be  remedied,  to  you  would  I appeal,  for  the 
means  of  giving  Christian  instruction  to  the  young:  and  if  there 

be  a heart  among  you,  that  bleeds  when  it  contemplates  the 
blighting  ravages  of  intemperance,  (that  mother  of  calamity  and 
crime,)  which  are  to  be  observed  on  every  side  of  us  — the  de- 
graded, houseless  and  weeping  families  — the  wrecked  understanding  — 
the  polluted  heart — the  conscience  seared  and  defiled,  and  the 
soul  perhaps  eternally  undone — 0 to  you  would  I appeal,  to  aid 
us  in  the  most  likely  of.  all  means  to  revolutionize  the  habits  of 
society,  by  training  the  young  from  the  dawn  of  life,  to  regard 
every  approach  to  intemperance,  as  the  most  dreadful  of  all  things. 

We  feel  it  clearly  and  strongly,  and  would  so  impress  you, 
that  in  this  cause  of  youthful  instruction,  is  involved  the 
moral  destiny  of  our  country. 
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In  it  are  involved  not  only  the  present  peace  and  harmony  and 
happiness  of  society,  but  the  everlasting  interests  of  men.  We 
pray  you  therefore,  to  remember  that  when  we  ask  your  charity, 
it  is  not  merely  to  train  these  infants  foomthe  ephemeral  dis- 
tinctions of  time,  for  in  our  scheme  of  Christian  instruction 
there  is  something  infinitely  more  worthy  of  our  regard  than  this 
— We  know  that  the  laurels  of  victory  will  fade  upon  the  brow  of 
the  conqueror,  and  the  loudest  notes  of  his  triumph  will  die  away; 
the  splendid  trophies  of  learning  and  eloquence  will  be  forgotten, 
and  the  proudest  monuments  of  human  art  will  crumble  into  ruins, 
but  the  immortal  mind  with  its  sacred  affections  can  never  die — 

We  therefore  throw  our  infant  charge  upon  your  liberality,  that 
they  may  be  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  Heaven,  through  the 
wasteless  ages  of  Eternity. — And  now  ,v;vin  th  unwavering  trust  in 
God,  let  us  pour  forth  our  united  prayers,  that  he  will  continue 
to  spread  the  lights  of  civilization  and  knowledge,  of  liberty 
and  religion,  until  they  shall  cover  all  nations  and  be  trans- 
mitted tc  the  remotest  ages. 
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"Education  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  can  engage  the  attention 
of  man.  It  is  the  modelling  or  moulding  of  the  rising  generation  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  be  conducive  to  their  happiness  and  the  neglect  of  it  must 
tend  to  the  reverse." 


"...it  is  necessary  that  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  every  principle  that  is 
honorable  to  man  should  be  sovm  early  in  the  spring  of  life," 


"A  rigid  education  is  to  be  preferred  to  a loose  one:" 


Describes  the  best  curriculum  to  accomplish  aims  of  education. 


1.  Defines  the  aims  of  education. 

2.  Describes  the  correct  curriculum  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  education. 
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EDUCATION,  &c. 


EDUCATION  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  can 
engage  the  attention  of  man.  It  is  the  modelling  or  mould- 
ing of  the  rising  generation  in  such  manner  as  will  be  con- 
ducive to  their  happiness*  and  the  neglect  of  it  must  tend 
to  the  reverse.  It  is  to  the  present  generation  that  the  fu- 
ture will  be  indebted  for  all  the  benefits  resulting  from  cor- 
rect education,  or  the  evils  emanating  from  a bad  one.  The 
wise  parent,  or  guardian,  looks  to  the  future  with  the  eager 
expectation  of  seeing  his  charge  raised  and  matured  to  move 
in  the  sphere  of  life  with  comfort  and  honor.  To  this  end 
he  shapes  the  youthful  mind,  habits  and  inclinations,  en- 
couraging every  principle  that  is  calculated  to  dignify  man, 
and  restraining  every  vicious  debasing  propensity. 

In  pursuing  this  subject  it  may  be  observed.  First,  That 
attention  to  education  ought  to  commence  as  early  as  reason 
begins  to  dawn  upon  the  infant  mind,  or  intellect  appears, 
which  is  much  earlier  than  many  imagine.  The  tender  plant 
is  most  easily  bent  while  young,  and  whilst  the  infantile 
ideas  shoot  forth  in  their  native  wildness,  before  the  faculty 
of  speech  assist  the  inquiring  babe,  or  explain  its  little 
wants,  even  then  the  propensities  incident  to  our  nature  begin 
to  exhibit  themselves,  and  if  unrestrained,  will  have  a lasting 
influence  upon  future  life  and  conduct.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
told  how  early  in  life  the  foundation  of  habit  is  laid:  the 
suckling  receives  its  first  impressions  with  its  mother's  milk, 
and  its  first  principles  are  formed  at  the  breast.  The  in- 
creasing necessities  of  the  child  give  occasion  for  the  kind 
attention  of  the  nurse  or  parent,  and  facilitate  the  opening 
of  the  mind;  thus,  its  habits  become  stamped  by  a mother's 
tenderness,  and  the  effect  is  lasting  as  life. 

2d o As  the  first  part  of  education  devolves  upon  the 
nurse,  or  mother,  too  much  care  cannot  be  had  in  the  choice 
of  the  former,  and  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  female  mind,  which  is  destined  to  dis- 
charge, or  neglect,  the  duties  of  the  latter.  But  It  is  la- 
mentably true,  that  dhildren  are  often  submitted  to  the  care 
or  neglect  of  the  most  worthless,  whose  principles  they  im- 
bibe, as  naturally  as  they  inhale  their  breath.  Equally 
true  it  is,  that  those  who  by  nature  are  destined  to  be  mo- 
thers, are  frequently  occupied  from  their  youth  with  little 
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more  than  the  follies,  vanities,  and  the  false  pleasures  of 
the  alluring  world.  Where  this  is  the  case  in  the  parent, 
the  child  will  be  neglected;  for  the  youthful  mind  cannot 
be  fed  from  an  empty  store.  If  mental  poverty  be  the  mo- 
ther's lot,  she  cannot  impart  what  she  does  not  possess  — the 
riches  of  the  mind. 

3d.  In  the  management  of  children,  every  reasonable  in- 
dulgence should  be  given  to  their  desires.  Their  natural 
wants  ought  id  be  prevented,  or  supplied,  if  possible,  be- 
fore neglect  create  ill  humour;  for  when  a child  once  per- 
ceives that  perverseness  is  the  road  to  gratification,  he  will 
not  fail  to  reduce  the  experiment  to  pracu^a,  and  thus 
peevish  temper  becomes  habitual.  Above  all  things,  a per- 
verse humour  ought  not  to  be  gratified:  it  is  the  way  to 

kill  a child's  peace,  and  to  interrupt  all  domestic  enjoy- 
ment. When  a child  practically  learns  that  unreasonable 
desires  are  not  to  be  gratified,  they  cease  to  agitate  his 
hopes  and  fears,  and  he  ceases  to  worry  and  weary  the 
thoughtful  parent.  When  a child  of  years  too  tender  for 
correction  is  overcome  by  its  humour,  and  nothing  will  pa- 
cify but  what  is  not  proper  to  be  given  at  the  time,  it  is 
good  to  divert  the  child's  attention  to  other  objects,  by  a 
temporary  change  of  place,  till  a placid  state  of  temper  re- 
turn* and  then  every  reasonable  indulgence  may  be  shown. 

One  unreasonable  gratification  creates  the  expectation  of 
another,  so  that  when  a parent  becomes  wearied  into  com- 
pliance, the  way  is  paved  for  everlasting  submission  to  the 
child 

It  is  not  enough  that  vicious  habits  be  nipped  in  the 

bud,  and  that  the  excresences  which  deform  our  nature  be  cut 
in  time:  it  is  necessary  that  the  seeds  of  virtue,  and  every 

principle  that  is  honorable  to  man,  should  be  sown  early 
in  the  spring  of  life.  Where  seed-time  is  neglected,  the 
time  of  harvest  will  bring  no  joy;  but  noxious  weeds  are 
sure  to  over-run  where  nothing  better  occupies  the  ground. 

The  mind  of  man  is  ever  on  the  alert,  seeking  objects  of 
gratification;  and  as  the  objects  that  engage  the  attention 
have  either  a debasing  tendency  or  the  opposite  effect,  it 
remains  a matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a relish 
for  the  most  innocent  enjoyments  be  early  engrafted.  Vi- 
cious old  age,  the  effect  of  early  neglect,  is  a sight  too  re- 
volting to  every  just  sentiment  not  to  be  a lesson  to  those  who 
have  the  care  of  youth,  and  superintend  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind. 

5th.  As  truth  is  the  foundation  of  every  virtue,  and  the 
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he*  5???  very  correct  sentiment,  the  love  of  truth  should 

n^o^i  ? cultivated  in  youth.  Truth  is  the  prime  in- 

nr?nr?n?:o0f  Justlce*  ta?<e  justice  and  truth,  correct 

principles  are  no  more,  but  the  mind  resembles  a cage  of 

S;t;JSLbirdl*  kXVs  Sf  the  first  importance  that  the  parent 
sinSiP  f„ctVer  be  found  Violating  the  laws  of  truth;  for  one 

Pr®varication  is  sufficient  to  justify  a thou- 
sand  in  the  child:  when  once  the  licence  of  precedent  is 

ifi?;;  fS;  £;; at®st  e£Jor**  wil1  hardly  be  sufficient  to  coun- 
teract  its  effects.  If  parents  and  nurses  were  sufficiently 

1nnth2C8fr0^t51S:<it5ey  WOa^  not  dare  *°  speak  I fllsS* 
e ear  of  a child,  much  less  would  th ey  manage  their 

that9neverttakeUIffe^tdeCF1 fals?1fro?1ses » and  threatenings 
than  precept?k  effect*  Example  will  always  be  found  stronger 

. fJ1?'  A generous  and  benevolent  disposition  is  a thina  to 

m?nHUlrvred  + e!rly  in  youth*  !t  *s  this  which  expands  thl 
* t0  participate  in  others'  enjoyments,  and  feel 

^li5of,  Pec“^a»;  Pleasure  the  sensations  of  those  whom  it 
relieves,  or  whose  happiness  it  promotes.  Generosity  is 

;i;enc®.2l  Politeness,  and  without  it  formal  ceremonies 
are  dry*  stiff,  unmeaning,  and  even  disgusting.  Contract- 

n^n^?vC°nifine<?  wi*h1n  its  "»rrow  self,  a so2i  withouTge- 
nerosit.y  must  pine  in  mental  wretchedness.  To  acts  of  kindness 
and  good-will  should  be  added  a generous  reglect  of  injuries. 
Where  provocations,  which  are  incident  to  all,  meet  a revenqe- 

niLc..^f°s 1 tl°nl  pea5e  is  d«?iven  from  the  breast,  and  all 
pleasure  is  destroyed,  except  the  savage  pleasure  of  making 
another  miserable  as  one's  self.  Revenge  is  the  child  of 

;sisranc;,*f0 Ily*  a"d‘Pr1de‘  A thing  of  such XaS descent 
ought  not  to  be  reckoned  honorable  to  man. 

+ .Youtb  should  be  taught  betimes  to  form  a right  es- 

aKti^I™Se1f:  ,ne  °*er-ra£1ng,  or  under-valuing  of 

JJJ.?  1S  attended  with  great  disappointment,  or 

*h?i£*dlS advantages.  If  we  form  too  low  an  opinion  of  our 
I«rflules  We  sha11  be  constantly  deterred  from  enterprise, 

!"?  *h e powers  we  possess  will  be  useless,  for  want  of  a 
spirit  to  set  them  in  motion.  But  when  we  make  our  «s- 

tha?*?*3,6,??®  vaJue»  find,  to  our  great  disappointment, 
that  it  wili  not  pass  current  with  the  world,  but  will  gain  us 
only  contempt;  for  nothing  is  more  disgusting  to  the  well- 
informed  uhan  'pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools."— 

Besides,  too  high  an  estimation  of  ourselves,  gives  birth  to 
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■»bJt1*n  which  thinks  nothing  good  enouah 

bJ°r  F ¥ ss’jaris:  7!.v.si:s iF &-«" • 

Of  a jus*;  es  tl  mate ‘of”  ours  el  ves. 15  ewhen°our1  worth 

I °wn  imagination,  a haughtyyor  insolent  manner  ?s  1 

is  "a  ^^®s°®^touraged  ?°  ^haugh  ty^behayiour  ' 

is  a great  disadvantage,  and  where  it  becomes  settled  habit 

a:-.?s3r 

comfort  if  theerising°qeneration^eVtt^e  f“‘“'-?happiness  ana 
practically  taught  al  In  wllitfil  Jarl  of  2d5cS li o n° 2 
,s  wanting,  no  estate  will  be  folnd  slffiiilit  bit 
III?  SII|leme5«mde,‘S  }he  s“B,,est  ™eans  .deJuiti  tJ’oS?  - 
vllth  bl  siffllla  »nCreat!s  Kant*  and  1f  th®  desires  of 

«f ml  ■ 5« 

teach  us,  that  economy  is  not  to  bl  despised  evil  blthl 

”°s*  aff’u!nt-  Besides,  what  extrava|IIIJ  wistll  miShl  ' 

llnlrne?o,!?hn°ri  n0,‘,a  9rat^<eationSin  IhHay  o?  bln'evo- 
*outb’  then,  should  be  taught  to  follow  nature 

of tfal se^pleasure*  to  des ir^ t1f ic4* 1 .wants  to  the  devotees 

cessary;  to  was  te  * nothi  ng  , and°t!J0a  voi  d^y  t£a ^hlrgls  1 ’mi  s 
reckonings  and  law-expenses,  by  pay i °ng  rEd".^?  ’ * 

may  know^hat*?  corresJond  Wlth  each  other,  that  children 
may  Know  what  to  expect  and  what  to  fear.  Some  parents 

re  ever  promising  and  threatening,  but  rarely  nerformina 
flndlel?0dwh?rKrr  1S?r 1 1 6 • *"d  perf  or!  PeA f?™J lit, 

Id^^ri  ?i  rI  *i;r-"«t?-i„?5ebr?iu2?iii?ywiiSid- 

llTe'l  ??T  contemptSof  Sd  is  regard  °wifl£ensue 

not  to  be’al1owld?m||?0|ltbflm|m||?ards  ParentS  ou9ht 
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11th.  A rigid  education  is  to  be  preferred  to  a loose  one. 
As  rigid  discipline  makes  the  best  soldier,  so  the  strictest 
education  produces  the  finest  effect.  It  will  be  found  by 
observation,  that  those  persons,  whose  education  has  been 
attended  with  the  greatest  strictness,  are  the  happiest,  the 
best  informed,  and  know  best  how  to  behave  agreeably  among 
men.  If  youth  be  unaccustomed  to  restraint,  correction,  or 
the  exercise  of  patience,  he  is  not  only  disqualified  for 
any  thing  like  steady  application  to  stfiidy  or  business,  but 
he  finds,  on  launching  out  into  the  world,  that  nothing  is 
made  to  suit  his  habits  and  inclinations,  the  world  will  not 
bend  to  his  humour,  and  he  meets  with  disappointment  and 
chagrin  from  every  quarter.  To  ease  himself  of  his  vexations 
he  has  recourse  to  dissipation,  with  flattering  and  ruinous 
companions.  It  is  thus  that  many  parents  train  their  children, 
in  a manner  that  brings  ruin  to  them,  and  abundance  of  grief 
to  the  parent.  Let  it  not  be  said  here,  • the  rigid 
discipline  of  youth  checks  the  growing  spir'.,  of  liberty; 
the  love  of  liberty  is  inseparable  from  a love  of  justice, 
and  is  the  companion  of  good  sense  and  correct  principles. 
Liberty  that  goes  beyond  justice  is  an  abuse  of  the  name, 
and  will  meet  with  disappointment.  But  that  kind  of  Education 
which  tends  to  dissipation  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies 
that  liberty  has.  The  debasing  influence  of  dissipation  is 
sufficient  to  sink  any  nation,  in  the  course  of  time,  into 
a state  of  political  slavery. 

12th.  Company  is  a thing  of  such  powerful  influence  in 
forming  the  habits  of  youth,  that  attention  to  it  ought  not 
to  be  neglected  by  the  parent.  Man  is  a social  creature, 
and  without  society  his  enjoyments  would  be  very  contract- 
ed indeed.  It  wcsuddbe  vain  to  think  of  depriving  youth 
of  this  pr i v i 1 ege ; bu t it  is  necessary  that  parents  Should 
keep  an  eye  upon  his  companions,  lest  his  ruin  be  inevitable. 
There  is  something  in  virtue,  and  in  every  excellence,  that 
serves  as  a reproach  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  it,  and 
makes  them  not  content  till  they  have  robbed  the  possessor  of 
all  that  is  valuable  in  his  character,  and  rendered  him  wretch- 
ed as  themselves.  The  unsuspecting  generosity  of  youth  is 
not  aware  of  this;  he  rushes  into  society  with  avidity,  and  of - 
tfc.  without  prudent  discrimination,  when  nothing  but  the 
experience  of  a watchful  parent  can  save  him  from  the  fasci- 
nating influence  of  the  unprincipled.  The  caution  and 
care,  the  advice  and  authority  of  parents  ought  not  to  be 
used  sparH ugly?} n respect  to  the  choice  of  youthful  com- 
panions for  their  children.  The  assimilating  influence  of 
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society  is  such,  that  parents  may  have  their  children  form- 
1 ected 3ny  pattern  the^  pi  ease , and  the  best  ought  to  be  se- 

13th.  Attention  to  the  literary  acquirements  of  youth 

*1n9  s°ch  importance,  that  none  can  be  excused  in 

ina’iS  fSriii^y0  S!u  n°^hi"9  of  the  importance  of  learn- 
ing  in  facilitating  the  discharge  of  business,  it  opens  the 

!ut0  knowledge;  it  gives  exercise,  and  of  course!  energy 
to  the  mind,  and  prepares  it  for  close  application  to  the 
acquir  ments  of  any  particular  branch  of  knowledge.  Li- 
terature raises  the  mind  above  that  of  the  grovellinq  illi- 
terate, and  attaches  respect  to  the  person  who  is  favored 
• * L.?rents  are  sometimes  too  parsimonious  in  givings 
JJ?f 1 JT  *?l1dren  1 1 terary  education.  They  ought  not  to  9 
think  they  have  given  them  learning  enough,  so  long  as 

l ? tances  wi11  J'u5t1fy  greater  liberality.  With  a 

little  learning  many  are  vain,  and  appear  foolish,  who,  with 
a greater  portion  of  it,  would  be  modest  and  unassuming. 

Now,  in  order  that  youth  may  gain  as  large  a portion  of 
+ ?moat1|°n  + a + - po^?lfc,1e » j*  is  necessary  to  use  economy  with 
JhTf **uLe5 • tne.first  rudiments  be  taught  early  as  possible, 
that  the  time  be  not  occupied  with  them  which  should  be 
given  to  the  more  difficult  branches.  The  reason  why 
much  is  often  spent  and  Tittle  acquired  in  learning  is  earlv 
neglect.  If  the  health,  or  the  tender  years  of  a child! 

ChnniU  C1JSk  atte"tl0n  at  school  improper,  tuition  at  home 
should  net  be  neglected.  Not  that  the  child  should  be 

constantly  bent  down  to  the  book,  this  is  quite  unnecessary 
= ;«9“lar  lessons  is  sufficient  in  the  first  in"’ 

stance,  and  will  be  attended  with  much  more  beneficial 

3 rigid*?ti?nti0?  once-  By  initiating  a child 
into  the  literary  path  through  lenient  ^measures,  that  dis- 
gust to  all  study  may  be  prevented,  which  has  very  often  a 
pernicious  effect,  occasioning  great  trouble  to  both  parent 
and  teacher.  A regular  course  of  lessons  by  the  parent, 
n^EJ.!!aie  tQtor,  wlllbbe  only  a partial  relaxation  from  the 
u a¥Iu  e^ercise5»  of  childhood,  the  necessary  attendant  of 
health.  But  when  a chlldjs  age  and  health  will  justify  a 

Tn°inc^iie?hfnCf  a£  sShoo1»  nothing  ought  to  interrupt  it.— 

-9  !?teut  !uccess»  the  parent  and  the  teacher 
should  unite  in  tie  business.  The  parent  ought  to  dis- 
courage every  dislike  of  the  teacher;  and  when  a scholar 

MsSn?P^„£ir  the  parent  would  d0  ««"  tS  curtail 

his  pleasures,  the  inducements  to  his  conduct.  Abve  all 
things,  the  parent  ought  no c to  show  the  least  disrespect  to 
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the  teacher;  in  such  case,  the  learner's  studies  would  be 
almost  at  a stand.  Nothing  makes  study  so  heavy  as  a 
want  of  respect  toward  the  teacher,  and  a confidence  in  his 
abilities.  If  a parent  be  not  satisfied  with  a teacher,  it  is 
good  to  conceal  it  from  the  scholar;  and  if  removal  be 
necessary,  the  scholar  should  not  know  the  cause.  It  is 
the  pupi 1 ' s bus i ness  to  learn  and  to  obey;  but  when  he 
considers  himself  of  greater  importance  than  is  proper,  his 
conduct  will  be  any  thing  but  what  it  ought  to  be;  the  pa- 
tience  of  the  teacher  will  become  exhausted,  and  the  effect 
Wl11  ??  *he  great  injury  of  teacher,  pupil,  and  parent. 

14th.  The  order  of  the  pupil's  studies  is  a thing  not  to 
be  negl  ected  by  the  parent*  If  the  time  be  spent  in  ac- 
quiring  things  of  minor  importance  which  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  things  of  the  first  consequence,  the  parent  may  see  his 
error  too  late.  To  prevent  this,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
parent  to  consult  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  acquired 
the  best  share  of  education;  in  case  his  own  information  be 
insufficient.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a scholar  is  burdened 
many  studies  at  once  to  pursue  with  vigour  any  one 
thing.  To  avoid  this  he  ought  not  to  commence  a second  study 
before  the  first  be  tolerably  easy  to  him.  Thus  the  art  of 
writing,  which,  though  scarcely  worthy  of  being  called  a study, 
yet  as  it  may  serve  to  divide  the  child's  attention,  should 
be  deferred  till  he  can  read  with  facility  any  easy  book.  When 
writing  has  become  familiar,  his  attention  should  be  given 
principally  to  English  grammar.  This  is  a thing  that  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  neglected,  as  the  want  or  it  would  serve  to 
deter  him  from  theuuse  of  the  pen.  The  acqui remen toGf  geography, 
being  little  more  than  amusement,  may  be  attended  to  at  the 
same  time.  Geography,  so  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
ill *u°r^ * • or  even  a newspaper,  should  never  be  overlooked. 

Without  it  a person  is  only  like  a prisoner  at  Targe,  whereas 
the  mind  of  the  geographer  travels  through  the  world,  anjoyinq 
in  perspective  the  whole  globe.  Arithmetic  ought  to  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  the  grammatical  exercise  of  parsing  has  become 
easy.  Next,  follow  measurements  and  a correct  method  of  keeping 
accompts,  wh ? ch  ought  not  to  consume  too  much  time.  As  for 
tne  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics,  the  learner's  in- 
clination,  time,  and  future  situation  in  life  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted. The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  Latin.  The  only 
advantage  which  the  latter  generally  gives  is  the  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  English;  and  if  a pupil  be  intended  to  learn  Latin,  he 
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needs  not  to  spend  much  time  with  Engl i sh  grammar . — Rhetoric 
ought  not  to  be  neglected,  and  the  pupil's  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  knowledge  should  be  reduced  to  practice  by  composition, 
and,  occasionally,  by  the  exercise  of  his  oratorical  powers. 
Composition  so  improves  the  mind,  that  a week  should  not  pass 
without  the  production  of  a letter,  a journal,  a dialogue,  a 
few  verses,  or  a short  essav  on  some  subject.  History,  ancient 
and  modern,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  pupil  would  do 
well  to  compose  an  epitome  of  history  from  his  reading  lessons. 
Recourse  to  such  an  epitome  would  assist  his  memory  on  future 
occasions.  A youth  should  not  leave  school  till  he  have  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  the  sciences  in  p"  iera1 . The  future 
improvement  of  his  mind  depends  very  much  ; >on  his  taste  for 
the  arts  and  sciences  acquired  at  school.  He  ought  to  be 
somewhat  acquainted  with  astronomy,  electricity,  optics, 
pneumatics,  hydraulics,  the  mechanical  powers,  and  allittie 
of  any  science  which  may  become  matter  of  study  after  leaving 
sch'  jl , such  as  botany,  chymistry  mineralogy,  &c. 

15th.  The  choice  of  books  for  youth  is  a thing  which 
devolves  upon  the  parent.  Youth  cannot  be  expected  to 
possess  sufficient  discretion  to  judge  what  is  proper  and 
what  is  injurious  to  read.  Where  the  parent  is  wanting  in 
this  respect,  it  would  be  well  to  consult  those  who  are  bet- 
ter informed.  As  respects  scientific  books,  little  need  be 
said, for  the  best  treatises  are  generally  well  known.  In 
the  selection  of  other  books,  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  any  that  may  tend  to  lead  as*de  from  the  paths  of 
truth  and  correct  morals.  It  is  a maxim  with  many  read- 
ers, that  in  order  to  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
world,  it  is  necessary  to  read  plays,  novels,  or  romances, 
thfct  by  seeing  vice  depicted,  we  may  learn  to  estimate 
mankind  aright,  and  avoid  their  errors.  This,  however, 
may  be  disputed,  especially  if  it  be  a fact,  that  every  man 
possesses  the  seeds  of  vice  within  himself.  If  this  be  the 
case,  the  more  the  mind  is  accustomed  to  pictures  of  vice, 
the  more  inclination  to  practise  it  will  be  felt.  In  fact, 
it  is  evident  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  exhibition 
of  vice  must  be  hateful  to  the  mind  that  feels  no  pleasure 
in  the  practice  of  it;  whence  then  is  the  pleasure  which 
the  advocated  of  plays  and  romances  find?  If  the  s*Qht 
of  vice  be  hateful,  it  must  follow,  that  the  less  a person 
knows  of  the  world  the  better,  for  the  more  happy  he  must 
be.  In  a word,  whilst  the  world  is  inundated  with 
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books,  and  is  almost  groaning  with  the  burden  of  them, 
enough  of  them  may  surely  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction  or  amusement,  without  the  necessity  of  takinq 
those  which  may  have  an  injurious  effect.  Book;  are  like 
companions,  and  may  serve  tolerably  as  a substitute  for  so- 
ciety; but  bad  books,  like  bad  company,  should  be  avoided. 

To  one  who  wishes  to  husband  his  time  with  economy,  some 
books  of  amusement  or  instruction  are  too  lengthy  or 
unimportant  for  a close  and  minute  attention.  Of  this 
character  are  many  histories,  narratives,  voyages,  and  even 
newspapers.  Such  might  be  read  by  deputy,  or  they  would 
be  proper  in  reading  societies,  where  one,  whose  leisure 
and  curiosity  would  admit  a pr-  ticular  attention,  might  be 
pointed  to  communicate  the  * rmation,  in  a summary 
way,  to  the  rest  of  the  society.  To  profit  the  more  by 
w?5«>  j is  read,  and  to  assist  the  memory,  it  is  cood  to  keep 
short  memorandums  of  what  is  desirable  to  be  recollected. 

This  may  be  thought  too  laborious,  but  habit  will  make  i f 
easy,  and  the  benefits  resulting  will  repay. 

„ u-J5th:  Exercise , whether  of  body  or  mind,  is  a thing  that 

ought  to  be  promoted  or  restrained  by  the  discretion  of  the 
parent.  The  exercise  of  the  body  is  so  essential  to  health, 
that  In  case  a youth  be  designed  for  any  sedentary  employ, 
his  habit  should  be  tempered  with  sufficient  exercise.  To 
this  end,  as  well  as  to  secure  an  independency  against  the 
reverses  of  fortune,  it  would  be  well  for  every  youth  to  de- 
vote  a part  of  his  time*  regularly,  in  acqifirMng  some  mecha- 
ni?a  This  might  give  him  sufficient  exercise  t,r*  pro- 

mote his  health,  and  render  his  mind  easy  when  fortr  ’ 
frowns  upon  him*  and  robs  him  of  his  other  pa trimony . - - 
The  most  wretched  of  beings  is  one  without  a trade,  ac- 
customed to  habits  which  he  can  no  longer  support.  In 
tact,  without  a proper  exercise  of  body  and  mind,  a person 
becomes  an  idle,  dull,  stupid  creature,  void  of  pleasure  in 
nimself,  and  disagreeable  to  every  one  else.  To  promote 
relaxation  from  the  labours  of  the  body,  and  corporeal  ex- 
ercises should  serve  to  sweeten  study  and  every  mental 
employ.  By  being  thus  fully  engaged,  dissipation,  and  vice 
in  general,  will  be  kept  at  a distance,  whilst  the  idle  are  al- 
most sure  to  be  claimed  as  their  slaves.  So  long,  there- 
foreu  as  health,  cheerfulness,  and  independency  of  mind  are 
to  be  esteemed,  corporeal  and  mental  exercises  should  qo 
hand  in  hand.  y 
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17th.  The  subject  of  religion,  being  a thing  of  the  first 

FvoSu  «^on^e-°meS  ? matter  of  early  tuition  with  the  parent. 
Every  pa. ent  is  anxious  to  train  his  children  to  the  path  which 

in  Em^I-iiV3-51119  from  this  world  to  the  next;  and  his  zeal 
ILbe  Pr°P°rtion  to  the  importance  which  he  at- 

%h?<-t5L^ay  h?  haS  cJ0Sen'  lt  sometimes  happens,  how- 
ever,  that  tms  zeal  overshoots  its  mark;  for,  not  unf requen tly , 
it  uses  those  compulsory  measures,  which,  with  some  minds,  Y 

£ -!?  Kna  in  a deep  rooted  prejudice  against 
the  thing  that  would  have  been  chosen  and  cherished,  had 
more  Tenient  and  persuasive  measures  been  adopted.  To  do 
nothing, but  what  is  approved  of  God,  or  to  do  whatever  is 
acceptable  to  him,  belongs  to  the  province  of  religion  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  For  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  whS  is 

thpe^*=ariCi-F°n3-h9at10T,!  iS  necessary  that  understanding  take 
thejead  of  other  religious  exercises.  Men  worship  they 

wb?*:’  when  they  know  not  why  they  worship,  or 

e ’.Sr.  !*.iS  900d.that  youth  be  ful  lypersusded  in 

their  religious  exercises  will  be  a 
free-will  offering,  wi thout  whi ch , their  religious  compliances 
cannot  be  acceptable  to  God,  though  they  ma>  sometimes  be 

rSEr°fn^m°Ii.nien’i  Wbe*l  the  fears  or  1 ^ frowns  of  the  pa- 

ri®"* T^arn*?!!  £nly  inducement  to  religious  appearances,  chil- 
dren  learn  to  be  practical  hypocrites.  It  is  thus,  that  deceit 
which  above  all  things  ought  to  be  excluded  from  religion, 

thp2pfnJly  tnChmeS  the  ch}ef  ingredient  in  it.  Parents  ought, 
to  compel*  1 be  m°re  *aalous  t0  inculcate  and  pers  lade  than 

flll1Jfh;  Thf  Preceding  observations,  though  applicable  in  the 
fullest  sense  „o  males,  may  apply,  as  far  as  practicable  to  fe- 

Jhe1^edLrcatl?r)  ?ught  b-y  no  «>eans  to  be  overlooked  or 
neglected.  If  we  would  improve  the  human  family,  we  must 
begin  with  the  female  part.  The  importance  of  errect  ed- 
^10\°u9ht  c°  oe  frequently  impressed  upon  „j  minds  of 
J °se  may  become  mothers;  for  it  is  to  their  care  that 
the  child  will  be  principally  indebted.  The  field  for  female 

v®ry  la^ge,  and  is  worthy  of  every  mother's 
serious  attention  who  is  wishful  to  see  her  daughters  happily 

WhateYer  1s  amiable  in  the  female  character, 
2S?i!tkt0  c|/ltlVQte  with  th*  greatest  care  and  assiduity, 
as%ossibl  |com^ ng  resolution  to  remedy  every  defect  as  early 
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Six  Essays  on  Public  Education 
From  the  New  York  Daily  Sentinel 
1830 

Office  of  the  Daily  Sentinel 

"To  make  a mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  of  it,  is  not  the  tax  of  ignorance 
a much  heavier  tax  than  any  tax  for  education?" 


...that  education  is  the  business  of  government." 


Structure  and  finance  of  public  education;  tax  base  of  public  education; 
practical  and  liberal  curriculum;  use  of  boarding  schools. 


1.  Funding  of  public,  universal  education  — governmental  tax  base. 

2.  A liberal  education  is  proposed  for  common  school  graduates. 

3»  Plea  for  boarding  schools. 

A.  Curriculum  for  trades  and  agriculture  is  discussed. 
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TO  THE  READER. 


Dan  vTSenIinl?W12LE!S5yS  a P Pe  a red  ori  g i na  1 1 y in  the  New-York 
uai Sentinel,  and  are  now  published  by  the  editors  of  that 

paper.  ihey  nave  had  a very  extensive  circulation  throughout 
icne  country,  having  been  copied  entire  into  from  ten  tn  f o n 
different  periodicals,  and  in  part  ]n^o  many  more  ^ -een 

the  sustemrofW?n??^^J  S°°?  *heir  aPPearance,  denounced 

tne  s.  stem  of  mstiuction  sketched  in  these  Essays  as  "the  wildest 

fancy  that  ever  entered  into  the  brain  of  a fanatic  " bit  these 

and6 therefore ^ we 3abs £°.rePent  their  unmannerly  denunciations, 
them?  f abstain  from  more  particularly  adverting  to 

necess  i tv^'of  6sorne ^ nrla  •?  W!lile  fully  ?dmttting  the  importance  and 
to  be  carried  intn9pfflrtl,an3e’  considered  the  plan,  as  proposed 
these  the  Snsi  ! °y  government,  impracticable.  Among 

thS  PhlfadeTShiaPfiSSiI?S  a?J  th° most  able  in  its  objections  is 
r **  . niiaaeipnia  Gazette.  Its  editor  conceived  that  all  improve- 
ment in  education  should  have  its  rise  in  individual  exertion 

he  has  around  * 1 enactl"en*  • . Th?  proper  object  of  government, 

1 ft  2as  ’ J*,??  protect  inalienable  human  rights;  such  as 

life  individual  liberty,  freedom  from  violence,  equality  of 

h,  n?d;  1n  add1t1°">  t°  take  roads,  cana  1 s , and  b?id  ges  , 

f an  Uiinnlj?vt  *?£H?es».and  perform  a few  other  works  which  doSnot 
fall  properly  witmn  tne  scope  r f individual  enterprise  He  obieetc 

Should  iarervy?'T^iS!^*  JUt  tQ  proposal  Sha J6C ts 

exeVute  it yand  }???  effect;  conceiving  that  -individuals  can 

d tiat  wh?n  government  undertakes  what  individuals 
have  power  to  perform,  it  does  evil. 

verv  f i + u and  among  them  those  who  have  from  the 

very  first  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Working  Classes  fullv 

us^fpon  a^H,,?-0150531  1nu1ts  Present  form,;  'our  limits  ^prevent 
ar^Ih*  adducing  more  than  a specimen  of  the  approbatory  para- 
graphs  which  have  appeared  on  the  subject;  and  for  this  purpose 
we  select  from  among  them  the  following:  purpose, 

"FnnrflTTnw6  Philadelphia  Literary  Port  Folio. 

EDUCATION  .—Throughout  the  country  a party  has  risen  whose 

education  °5  in  CL1SV  th;  establishment  of  some  national  system  of 
nr?n?^i2‘  1 New-York,  for  example,  the  adherents  of  this 

Working  numerous;  they  are  closely  connected  with  til 

Man  ng  Men  s and  have  established  a daily  paper  the 

New-York  Daily  Sentinel,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  views  Thi<; 

f iedrtoneC°aJdC!dS  wiJ:h  much  ability,  in  a gentlemanly  and*digni- 
eoual tf nr  * a! ?d  adv°Patcs  republican  education,  free  for  all  and 
shiD  0f°thp  +■  ' e^Pense  all — conducted  under  the  guardian- 

^ P ?fJhe  state,  at  the  expense  of  the  s ta te  — embraci ng  every 
t h-56^1  instruction,  moral,  i btell  ectual  , and  operative 

ofdchildrennand°v^thenm1Ve  Pr°t|cti°n»  maintenance,  andPguidance 
°iaJd  ldI®2  a"d  youth,  male  and  female,  without  distinction  of 
class,  sect,  or  party,  or  reference  to  any  of  the  arbitrary  di<; 

ofnsir?e-v°f  wh®  eXiSti"9  ailt  i-republ  ican  and  a n t i -Amer i can  state 
hi  a w n f?nCU^  in  sentiment  with  this  new  doctrine.  No- 

as  an  11  ful1^  elevate  the  character  of  the  American  people. 
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equal  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  intellectual  instruction 

oart 1 tn  ^ 1 S0  CoJP1?tely  Place  us  upon  an  equality,  and  im- 
part to  us  power  of  mind  calculated  to  enhance  our  national^ im- 
portance. The  editors  of  three  daily  journals  in  this  city  have 
declared  themselves  advocated  of  this  national  system  of  education 

their  noi^it-9  7®n  !?ake  the  most  1rnPortant  consideration  in 

HMtefJ’hJi™  m ; and.'?lth  su=h  advocacy,  it  cannot  but  ul- 
timately  become  the  prevailing  and  successful  doctrine." 

, P^ssenti ng  these  Essays  in  pamphlet  form,  to  the  Dublic 

a*  H^feit*^!™  ?oSb’a1!!  aIV"Jent1°!!  of  Putting  theE  forward 
fL  + ^herIeCJ  s^tem  to  be  adopted,  but  submit  them  only  as  a first 
sketch,  to  be  discussed.  That  the  people  of  this  citv  and  ctatp 

nf%!^te+^lned  J°  obJain  for  their  children  some  effective  system 

as  toUthJ12h?iJhaJ  ?ball.exte"d  t0  the  Poor  man's  son,  as  well 

we  know  and'iha?  thPv  the  Wido?,s  charge  and  the  ^phan, 

we  Know,  and  that  they  will  be  successful  in  obtaining  their  ob- 

E0UALIT?d JIHSth?aCefuli^and  9radua11^  introduce  PRACTICAL 
riot  in  linm**  1 s **ePubllc»  until  the  various  classes  that  now 
xur£*  or  droopnn  poverty,  reciprocally  envying  and 

fiutPthat9  GaCh  °^er!s  bec?me  amalgamated  into  one,  we^be^eve. 

Ir ItZl  P?rtlCU  ar  P^an  — ei  ther  that  which  we  here  submit, 
or  any  other,  has  yet  been  generally  approved  in  detail  we 
are  not  prepared  to  assert.  * 

In  conclusion,  we  would  state  for  ourselves,  that  we  have 

it  ^?n  p?fatiaChHent.^  any  plan’  or  t0  a"^  mode  of  carrying 

it  into  effect.  We  wish  to  see  a system  of  enliahtened  Dractirai 
education,  PLACED  EQUALLY  WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL.  ^wthis  shal 
be  effected,  we  care  not,  so  it  effected,  whether  b?  individua  s 
?hiny  9°ve!TJJment  ^ whether  under  a system  of  state  guardian- 
^bip*  S^4.any  °Jher*  Pains  us  to  see  the  frightful  i rrequ  1 ar i t i es 

vice°cover°th^hi t h°W  <TSt‘1  U painS  us  to  see  1 gnonance9and 
vice  cover  the  land;  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  suddIv  to  the 

and  fo^  tZ  for  those  vlces.-for^t  igno^nce, 

disc^ssedh  ??  unrepub]  lean  inequalities..  Let  It  be  examined, 
discussed,  if  faulty  amended;  and  if  inefficient  filled  un- 
if  ^practical,,  rejected;  but  if  good  and  fels^biel'lJen  ^t 
it  be  disseminated  and  adopted. 

The  Editors  of  the  Daily  Sentinel. 

t h l'  C r»  nm  w k 1 I _ _ 1 


* * * 


rj  • . oj  vne  ua%Ly  Si 

interest  in  Jhl  receive  this  pamphlet,  and  feel  an 

su^h  rpma^cth!  sub^?t»  are  invited  to  bestow  upon  the  Essays 
such  rema»ks,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  as  their  perusal  shall 

suggest.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  cannot  but  be  beneficial 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


ESSAY  I. 

..  Lycurgus  resolved  the  whole  business  of  legislation  into 
the  bringing  up  of  youth Plutarch. 

i ^nTrain  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go;  and,  when  he  is 
old,  he  will  not  depart  from  i t . — Solomon. 

What  sort  of  Education  is  befitting  a Republic? This  is 

h2c^XC|edln9lr]mportant  1uesti°n»  to  which  we  purpose,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  to  attempt  a reply. 

°f  Re"ub,1can  Education  ought  to  be  open  and 

No  system  of  education  which  embraces  anything  less  than 

s setern°:?l?e^:mdeSerr?S  thV??e  of  republican;  and  no  other 
yst6m  will  . ef orm  a nation.  Colleges  to  receive  one  tenth  or 

one  hundredth  part  of  the  young  population,  Sa^  ha™  tSllr  uses; 

nunhlfi-A  k 12  I!  are.  to  be  trained  up  as  citizens  of  a republic 
ought  to  be,  the  schools  of  the  nation  must  be  open  not  to  a 

TonshuttthenbLk°  f k^i  2f  t5e  r1sin9  Q^nerati on;  ’but  to  ALL. 
lo  shut  the  book  of  knowledge  to  one,  and  open  it  to  another, 

an  unrepubl  ican  mode  of  proceeding. 

some!  we  are  told»  are  rich,  while  others  are  poor;  some 
through  superior  skill  or  luckier  fortune  have  obtained  the 
means  to  afford  their  children  an  expensive,  sc?ent]??c,  polishing 
education;  while  others  either  more  idle  or  less  fortunate  have  9 

!!LWh6reWH 1 10  pay  sch°oling  for  their  children;  or  toVupport 
them  beyond  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  even  at  a free  school.  PP 

I* 
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;jrcTtJ<t;fktj:j!,P.>“|;ff;>nIJ  *t  cannot  be  remedied,  ,t  ,s  a 
the  parent  (whether  caused  bv  So  lon9  as  the  poverty  of 

determine  the  ignorance  of  the  ^ht?£turTe  or  misconduct)  is  to 
remain,  as  it  now  is"  a mlnjf  ac?^J' SS°  long  W1'n  educator? 

fore  caarbe9t?i(t’eZrfnLhre  J SSZSXi  ■ 5e° 

be  p-p— is- r-rnS-?,;:;, ?s?-i-0-s ” 
jd°?s„:,y?K',t;s:  n«thrt 

without  the6'  E T a man»  they  argue^ ’choosns^r ri k9  a premi'um  to 
without;  the  means  to  afford  them  a rafiS  s?s  5°  be9®t  a family. 

It  hot  himseff?1SitWis  nlVSoX.l*  t?  F" 

llt°himcr  and  1ne<iual1ty,  'but  himself  uSa?S  h1s  ch1,d,-en  to 

Justice  bl?;»  1 Hberty  and  equ“  ui  are  £o°be'eh  3 !?an  sows-  that 
s2?fly  is  Ihht  "ff sh°uld  live  Without  them**0  And  ?nius^°n  J"' 
Jhan^l"0"  r,ch*  h’*a  ch?ld?en  £houldr™t"ht'  04 ref, ul , Jf or  JSnal e , 

»S«  i»5  intern peranc°^'S’  '•*ddCad  l°  SZZttX'Ki!? 

2 « T T ~JsKS?fSf :c£?5:£*rjf!f -« *p25S5^ ? rs5”. -- 

bn  the  children.  nthat  1{  v,slts  the  sins  of  the  fa?hJ7s 

j>u  jous  °than  his  ^ellhbo^blL1;!^ * ’d“ t^becaus  e^^is  'molt ‘scrS-0"’’ 
'alsehood,  or  stoop  to  a dirtv  trinis  PeT^aPs » he  will  not  tell  a 

;h%h°no:abJe^  and»  if  thefather^s worth  ?et  rich*  Such  poverty 
the  son's  deserts,  the  child  „f  worth  is  to  be  the  measure  nt 

nay,  a much  better  education,  tha^the  P°°r  ma"  msrits  as  good  — 


thT^  tUhnb%%?a^ 

pe?mi?J;d  S°ef  !he  chl'ia  make  its  parent*  n?  Jhe  most  dl’sinteres 
permitted  to  determine  whether  f-h«^arfnts*  or  choose  them?  I<;  if- 

Z&jsbs  s%f  If r:: . 

to  support  them  at  a free  s chnni  °T h^6  Parents  cannot  even  afford 
.or.h>e1vp  voswr  r_  rae  l£jLg°l » hut  must. .take  »h„n.  ^a  TQrd 


the  parent  (wh etn er  c ausea by  misfortune  or  misconduct)  is  to 
determine  the  ignorance  of  the  child,  so  long  will  education 
remain,  as  it  now  is,  a manufacture  of  masters  and  servants.  So 
long  as  a young  citizen  must  have  a rich  father  or  guardian,  be- 
fore he  can  be  trained  in  the  way  he  should  go,  just  so  long  will 
aristocracy  be  perpetuated,  and  equality  among  the  citizens  be 
des  troy ed . 

Many  think,  for  that  very  reason,  aristocracy  must  be  per- 
petuated, and  equality  must  remain  an  idle  word . They  think,  it 
would  be  unjust  and  extravagant  to  give  the  poor  man's  child  as 
good  an  education  as  the  rich  man's.  They  say,  that  is  giving 
idleness  the  same  reward  as  industry,  and  offering  a premium  to 
improvidence.  If  a man,  they  argue,  chooses  to  beget  a family, 
without  the  means  to  afford  them  a rational  education,  whose  fault 
is  it,  if  not  his  own?  and  who  ss  to  bear  the  blame  and  injury, 
if  not  himself?  It  is  not  society  that  dooms  his  children  to 
ignorance  and  inequality,  but  himself.  Whatsoever  a man  sows,  that 
let  him  reap.  If  liberty  and  equality  are  to  be  based  upon  in- 
justice, better  we  should  live  without  them.  And  injustice  it 
surely  is,  that,  if  a man  has  been  prudent,  careful,  fortunate, 
and  is  now  rich,  his  children  should  not  have  greater  advantages 
than  his  poor  neighbor's,  reduced  to  poverty,  perhaps,  by  idle- 
ness and  intemperance. 

The  objection  we  have  to  this  reasoning  is,  that  it  makes  no 
difference  between  honest  poverty  and  worthless  poverty;  and — a 
still  greater  objection  — that  it  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
on  the  children. 

All  poverty  is  not  caused  by  misconduct.  A man  is  often  poor, 
not  because  he  is  less  industrious,  but  because  he  is  more  scru- 
pulous than  his  neighbors;  because,  perhaps,  he  will  not  tell  a 
falsehood,  or  stoop  to  a dirty  trick,  to  get  rich.  Such  poverty 
is  honorable;  and,  if  the  father's  worth  is  to  be  the  measure  of 
the  son's  deserts,  the  child  of  such  a poor  man  merits  as  good  — 
nay,  a much  better  education,  than  the 

7 

fortunate  speculator's,  whose  coffers  groan  under  half  a million. 

But  we  deny  the  position,  that  because  the  parent  is  worthless," 
the  child  ought  to  be  neglected.  That  a man  or  a woman  becomes  a 
malefactor,  may  be  an  excellent  reason  why  he  or  she  should  be  shut  ■ 
up  in  the  state's  prison;  it  is  no  reason  at  all,  why  their  chil- 
dren should  be  condemned  to  ignorance,  to  temptation,  and  to  vice. 

The  child  of  the  greatest  criminal  in  the  republic  has  as  good  a 
right  to  a rational  education,  as  the  child  of  the  most  disinterested 
patriot.  Does  the  child  make  its  "'arents , or  choose  them?  Is  it 
permitted  to  determine  whether  th  shall  be  worthless,  or  estimable? 
According  to  what  principles  of  j '.ice,  then,  can  it  be  punished 
with  ignorance  for  their  faults  c ciM;mes? 

A repbulican  education,  ther  tore,  is  not,  in  any  degree, 
inconsistent  with  the  strictest  j stice. 

But  the  question  recurs:  He  are  all  children  to  receive  a 

republican  education,  when  some  cf  the  parents  cannot  even  afford 
to  support  them  at  a free  school,  but  must  take  them  home  at  ten 

or  twelve  years  of  age  to  learn  to  work  ten  or  twelve  hours  a 

day  for  their  living? 

We  confess  that. this  is  a knotty  question.  To  require  the  parser 

ents  to  furnish  the  means  is  often  to  require  an  impossibility.  To 

propose  that  the  state  governments  should  add  to  the  fund  already 
provided  for  education,  so  as  freely  to  provide  for  the  support  and 
education  of  all  children  whose  parents  cannot  support  and  educate 
them,  might  be  to  impose  a somewhat  onerous  burden  on  the  country, 
to  encourage  imprudent  marriages,  and  augment  the  present  ratio  of 
increase  to  population.  On  the  other  hand,  if  poverty  is  to  deprive 
a child,  as  it  does  now,  of  educational  advantages,  the  monopoly  of 
knowledge  remains  unrepealed.' 

What  is  to  be  done,  then? 
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ESSAY  II. 

The  tax  which  will  be  paid  for  educating  the  common  people, 
is  not  more  than  the  thousandth  part  of  what  will  be  paid  to 
kings,  nobles,  and  priests,  who  will  rise  up  among  us,  if  we 
leave  the  people  in  ignorance. — Jefferson. 

Whence  are  the  funds  to  come,  to  support  a system  of  Re- 
publican Education? — The  present  income  for  schools  is  totally 
insufficient  in  this  and  every  other  state  in  the  Union,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  such  a general  system  cf  education  as 
that  we  now  contemplate.  Whence,  then,  we  are  asked,  are  the 
surplus  funds  to  come?  We  answer,  without  hesitation,  from 
the  government.  Education  is  by  far  the  most  important  branch 
of  legislation;  and,  if  wisely  cared  for,  might,  to  a great 
extent,  supersede  the  necessity,  and  save  the  expense,  of  our 
criminal  laws,  our  jails  and  bridewells,  and  our  almshouses. 

And  how  is  government  to  raise  the  funds?  Shall  all 
equally  contribute,  whether  they  have  children  or  not?  We 
would  not  recommend  it;  for.  by  so  doing,  improvidence  in 
parents  would  be  unchecked  by  any  consideration  as  to  how 
their  children  were  to  be  provided  for.  We  would  propose  in 

the  first  place,  a tax  of  for  each  child  throughout  the 

state,  from  the  age  of  two  or  three,  to  the  age  of  twelve  or 
fourteen;  and  this  to  be  levied  without  distinction;  whether 
the  parents  chose  to  send  their  children  to  the  State  Schools 
or  not.  What  the  amount  of  this  children's  tax  should  be,  we 
shall  discuss  hereafter,  when  we  speak  of  the  general  arrange- 
ment which  we  would  suggest  for  the  schools.  We  will  then  also 
explain  how  we  conceive  that  the  poorest  parents,  if  they  be 
willing,  may  almost  always  find  means  to  pay  it.  This  tax  we 
consider  necessary  , both  to  prevent  young  persons  from  incon- 
siderately incurring  the  responsibilities  of  the  parental 
relation,  and  to  lighten  the  tax  to  the  public  in  general. 
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But  w6  do  not  think  that  a child r e n 1 s poll  tax,  such  as 
could  be  levied,  and  collected  f r om  all  parents,  poor  and  rich, 
would  afford  sufficient  income  for  the  purposes  of  public  edu- 
cation; light  as  that  tax  must  be,  to  enable  all  parents  to 
pay  it.  We  propose  that  the  deficiency  be  made  up  from  the 
state  treasurv-  If  in  consequence,  any  additional  tax  be 
required,  there  will  no  doubt  be  various  opinions  as  to  what 
sort  of  tax  is  best.  We  prefer  a direct  income  tax,  as  being 
the  fairest  of  all  taxes,  and  the  least  oppressive  on  the  poor 
man;  but  this  is  our  individual  opinion  only.  It  will  be  time 
enough  hereafter  to  discuss  this  point.  ... 

Some,  perhaps,  who  think  much  of  money  and  little  of 
human  improvement , will  exclaim  against  such  a proposal , as 
oppressive  and  unjust.  l!What  have  I"  (some  rich  old  bachelor 
may  say)  "to  do  with  public  education?  and  why  should  I con- 
tribute towards  it?.  I have  no  children;  and  it  is  not  my 
fault  that  others  have  more  than  they  can  take  care  of.  Am  I 
to  support  and  educate  them?  Besides,  what  has  government  to 
do  in  the  matter?  Why  should  the  public  money  be  spent  to 
remedy  the  negligence  of  poor,  perhaps  idle,  parents. 

We  reply,  that  every  citizen  ought  to  contribute  his  fair 
share  towards  the  expenses  of  legislation;  and  that  education 
-is  a most  important  branch  of  legislation;  as  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  criminal  law,  as  prevention  is  better  than 
cure.  Would  not  even  the  rich  bachelor  be  individually  be- 
nefited (in  the  most  selfish  sense  of  the  term)  if,  instead  of 
having  the  rogue  who  broke  into  his  counting  house  shut  up 
in  the  penitentiary,  that  rogue  had  been  trained  to  be  an  ho- 
nest man,  and  thus  prevented  from  putting  his  fingers  in  the 
old  man's  coffers  at  all?  And  is  it  not  as  cheap  and  much 
more  rational  and  humane,  to  pay  for  keeping  men and  women 
out  of  the  penitentiary,  than  to  pay  for  putting  them  in  it? 

To  make  a mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  of  it,  is  noi 
the  tax  of  ignopanoe  a much  heavier  tax  than  any  tax  fop 
education? 
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We  conceive,  than9 — and  we  wish  this  was  generally  felt 
and  acted  upon* — that  education  is  the  business  of  government. 
What  is  the  first  and  chief  object  of  government,  if  not  to 
produce  peace  and  harmony  among  men?  And  what  means  so 
effectual  to  produce  peace  and  harmony,  as  an  enlightened 
system  of  public  education.  Is  it  not  the  magistrate's  duty, 
if  he  <nows  that  a crime  will  be  committed,  to  prevent  its 
commission?  And  do  not  we  all  know,  that  to  leave  20,000 
children, > 's  we  do  now  in  this  very  city,  to  the  education 
of  chance  < if.  our  streets  and  alleys,  will  lead  to  the  com- 
mission of  crime?  Is  it  not,  therefore,  clearly  and  posi- 
tively the  magistrates*  duty  to  provide  for  public  education? 

Again,  is  it  not  to  protect  the  helpless  and  the  oppressed 
that  governments  are  instituted?  And  who  so  helpless  and 
oppressed  as  a child  whose  parents  will  not,  or  cannot,  pro- 
cure for  it  a useful,  rational  education?  Is  not  this  a species 
of  oppression  from  which  it  will  probably  never  recover?  which 
may  leave  its  blighting  effects  on  mind  and  body  while  life 
remains?  If  to  protect  from  such  oppression  be  not  a sacred, 
binding  duty  of  government,  what  duty  is  sacred  or  binding? 

We  hold  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  call  for 
the  public  money,  more  strictly  and  immediately  and  essentially 
for  the  public  benefit,  than  in  the  case  of  public  education.  . 
And  we  are  fuflfeber  convinced,  that  there  is  no  expenditure 
of  the  people's  funds  that  would  be  more  cheerfully  sanctioned 
by  them  than  this;  provided  they  were  satisfied  with  the  system 
of  education  itself. 

The  miser  himself,  if  he  have  but  sense  enough  left  to 
balance  a fair  account,  ought  not  to  object  to  this  expenditure. 
It  is  no  question  whether  we  shall  pay  a tax  or  not:  the  only 

question  is,  whether  the  tax  shall  be  to  punish  vice,  or  to 
give  instruction;  to  imprison  and  hang,  or  to  educate. 

Whatever  necessary  expenses,  then,, are  required  to  esta- 
blish what  the  people  shall  consider  the  best  system  of  public 
instruction — these  expenses,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  borne 
by  the  government. 
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ESSAY  in. 


What  sort  of  Education  is  good  enough  for  the  Common 
People?— In  approaching  the  details  of  our  subject,  this 
is  the  first  question  to  be  asked  and  answered . If  the  answer 
be  "a  plain  English  education,  that  is,  reading,  writin9»  c 
counts-  and,  by  way  of  a finish,  a little  grammar,  and  geo- 
graphy "--if  this  be  the  answer,  then  public  education  is  no 
such  great  thing,  after  all.  It  is  all  very  well  and  very  pro- 
per in  its  way,  and  the  public  attention  ought  to  be  cal nt?ai k 
it,  Is  one  of  fifty  othe?  things,  to  be  attended  to.  But  to  talk 
of  education  regenerating  the  nation;  to  speak  o f 1 t ® 
most  important  of  earthly  concerns;  to  call  on  the  present 
aener at i on  as  they  value  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the 
It™,  ti  IilU.*h«rt  and  hand,  for  the  establishment  of  pub- 
lir  education,  — all  this  we  think  is  to  make  a mountain  of  a 

mole  hill.  A large  proportion  of  our  °[!ecJJ  g®in  for 

write  and  cast  up  an  account*  and  if  all  they  are  9 
their  children  beyond  that,  is  a little  grammar  and  geogra- 
phy (which  many  of  them  probably  have  already  picked  up  at 
hoSeJni  wonder  that  they  sit  with  their  hands  across  and 
yawn,  and  wonder  that  people  should  make  such  a fuss  about 

pubH coeducation. ^arts,  haVe  a very  different  conception  of 

the  m®£t®g,are  asked,  " What  sort  of  education  is  good  enough 
for  the  common  people ?«  we  ask,  in  reply.  What  sort  of 
education  is  good  enough  for  the  richest  and  most  favor 
classes  in  the  land?"  The  answer  to  the  one  question, is, 

with  us,  the  answer  to  the  other. 

"Do  we  propose,  we  shall  be  asked,  that  every  Pv-  _ ^ 
man's  son  should  study  Hebrew,  and  his  daughters  learn  pain».- 
ina  on  velvet?"  No;  but  not  because  Hebrew  and  velvet  paintings 
Irl  SSlJlSSS’for  the  rich  and  the  privileged;  but  only  because 

we  think  them  useless  for  any  one.  _ +ho 

We  do  not  enquire  then,  "what  is  good  enough  for  the 
common  people?"  we  enquire,  "what  is  good  enough  for 
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human  beings?''  What  makes  a man  batter,  wiseri  a more  en- 
lightened citizen,  a more  useful  member  of  society?  If  we 
are  asked  whether  we  propose  mathematics,  astronomy,  history, 
the  modern  languages,  chemistry*  physiology,  comparative 
anatomy,  drawing,  music,  as  branches  which  should  be  taught 
to  every  child  in  the  republic;  we  reply,  if  any  one,  or  if 
several,  or  if  all  these  branches  are  essentially  useful 
to  human  beings  — if  they  contribute  to  mental  cultivation, 
tommoral  improvement,  and  if  they  do  not  occupy  time  which 
might  be  more  importantly  employed — we  do  most  assuredly 
propose  them  as  proper  to  be  taught  in  &11  state  schools, 
to  every  child,  rich  or  poor,  patrician  or  plebeian.  We 
may  chance  to  consider  some  branches  of  study  which  now 
occupy  much  time,  unfit  for  ptiblic  schools.  3ut  if  we  do, 
it  will  be,  not  because  they  are  too  good  for  the  people, 
but  too  useless  for  them;  not  because  they  are  fit  only  for 
the  rich,  but  because  they  are  fit  for  nobody. 

We  ought  to  reflect  and  reason  on  this  subject,  as  we 
may  suppose  an  enlightened  parent  to  do,  who,  possessing  ample 
means,  sits  down  to  consider  how  he  shall  train  his  favorite 
child.  Does  he  ever  enquire  what  is  good  enough  for  it?  No, 
he  enquires  what  will  benefit  it.  He  enquires  how  he  can 
best  and  most  usefully  employ  its  time;  what  studies  will 
cultivate  its  intellect  and  develop  its  capabilities.  He  en- 
quires what  situation  will  best  mould  its  dispositions  to  virtue 
and  habits  of  wisdom.  And,  governed  by  such  considerations, 
he  decides.  So  ought  a republic  to  reason,  and  so  to  decide, 
for  all  her  children. 

When  we  propose  a system  of  republican  education  for 
the  people,  therefore,  we  propose  that  it  should  be  the  best  — 
not  the  most  brilliant,  not  the  most  extravagantly  expensive, 
not  .the  most  fashionable — but  the  best  that  the  nation,  in  its 
wisdom,  may  be  able  to  devise.  We  need  not  be  told  that  it 
will  be  imperfect.  Every  thing  human  is.  But  if  it  be  only 
as  scientific,  as  wise,  and  as  judicious,  as  modern  experience 
can  make  it,  it  will  regenerate  America  in  one  generation,,  It 
will  make  but  one  class  out  of  the  many  that  now  envy 
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and  despise  each  other;  it  will 'make  American  citizens 
what  they  once  declared  themselves,  free  ana  equal • 

What  Such  “Slew  of  the  subject  may  be  set  down  as  Utop  an, 
or  ridiculed  as  extravagant.  We  cannot  help  that.  it  is 
the  reiiS  ican-and  the  only  truly  republican  view  of  the 
subject.  And  , unless  we  greatly  mistake  the  signs  of  the 
■umPQ  it  is  the  view  which  th-vs  nation  will  soon  take  ot  h 
times,  it  h f0regoi ng  we  have  not  spoken  of  profession- 

7 education  but  only  of  that  first  general  education  which 
prepares t for ’any  profession.  Every  one  knows  that  an  en- 
gineer requires  to  know  more  of  mathematics,  and  a Pbysi- 
c an  of  physiology,  than  the  general  student;  and  sc of  other 
_ * pul-  a rprt  ^ i n Hear  ee  of  scQUcii  n tcincG  with  ths 

^?s6!nd  science!  In , thSSgh  nSt’a  minute  detail,  goes 
to  make  the  character  and  acquirements  of  every  cult.va  e 
and  eccompl i shed  man. 


ESSAY  IV. 

Is  Public  Education  best  conducted  in  Boarding  Schools 

on  in  lay  SoZols?-  In  examii ni ng  th i: Jant  quei - 
tion,  on  the  decision  of  which,  the  whole  of  a system  of  eau 
Nation  depends,  let  us  bear  in  mind,  that,  in  America,  educa 

vrb.x  goo^enough  r.;  skisss*  pS!^.-™;*:  S.,l 

wh  i ch  jha  t ion  a 1 ^wisdom  can  ^vise.  in  He„  England  common 

dany  -H00lsa0„ly,  ¥?1 1 "rlSSb?? SSS1" s^hoolT/there 

must  be  no  temptation  to  the  growth  of  aristocratical  P^jjdi 
ces  The  pupils  must  learn  to  consider  themse 1 ves  as  f el  low 
citizens  as  equal 3 . Respect  ought  to  be  paid,  and  will  al- 
ways be  paid,  to  virtue  and  to  talent;  but  A-t^if^he  children 
main  tn  riches  or  withheld  from  poverty.  Yet,  if  tne  cmiaren 
?;;2  theli  stSte  Schlols  Ire-to  gb  every  evening,  the  one  to 
his  wealthy  parent's  soft  carpeted  drawing  room,  and  the 
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other  to  its  poor  father's  or  widowed  mother's  comfortless 
cabin,  will  they  return  the  next  day  as  friends  and  equals? 

He  knows  little  of  human  nature  who  thinks  they  will. 

Again,  if  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  parents'  taste  and  pecuniary 
means  to. clothe  their  children  as  they  please  and  as  they  can, 
the  one  in  braided  broadcloth  and  velvet  cap,  and  the  other  in 
threadbare  homespun ,— wi 1 1 they  then  meet  as  friends  and  equals? 
Will  there  be  no  envy  on  thiei  one  side  and  disdain  on  the  other. 

And  are  envy  and  disdain  proper  and  virtuous  feelings  in  young 
republicans?  Yet,  if  state  schools  be  day  schools  only,  how 
can  there  be  uniformity  of  dress?  Must  not  the  poor  widow 
dress  her  children  as  she  can? 

But  again:  is  that  education  the  best , which  teaches  chil- 

dren the  common  branches  of  education  during  six  or  seven 
hours  each  day,  and  then  leaves  them  to  all  the  bad  habits, 
which  children,  suffered  to  run  wild,  acquire?  Here  in  the 
city,  for  instance,  is  that  education  the  best y by  which  children 
spend  five  or  six  hours  out  of  the  twenty— four  in  the  streets, 
learning  rudeness,  impertinent  manners,  vulgar  language, 
and  v i c i ou s h ab 1 ts ? Will  any  advantages  in  schools  compensate 
for  these  disadvantages  out  of  it?  But  let  us  remember,  it  is 
not  the  question  whether  this  half  training  (too  often  much 
less  than  half)  is  good  enough  for  the  common  people.  It  is 
the  question  whether  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised. 

For  our. own  parts,  we  understand  education  to  mean,  every 
thing  which  ? nf i uences , directly  or  indirectly,  the  child's 
character.  To  see  his  companions  smoke  cigars  is  a part  of 
his  education;  to  hear  oaths  is  a part  of  his  education;  to 
see  and  laugh  at  drunken  men  in  the  street  is  a part  of  his 
education;  to  witness  vulgar  merriment  or  coarse  brawls  is 

of  his  education..  And  if  any  one  thinks  that  an  edu- 
like  this  (which  is  daily  obtained  in  the  streets  of  our 
"f  ."ill  be  counteract^  ' and  neutralized  by  half  a dozen 
iu^trscdaily  schooling,  we  are  not  of  his  opinion.  We  had 
almost  as  soon  have  a child  of  ours  brought  up  among  the  In- 
dians, as  have  him  frequent  a common  day  school  one  h-^lf  the 
day,  and  wander  about  our  streets  the  other  half. 
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But  even  if  none  of  these  reasons  existed,  how  is  a poor 
laborer,  or  a poor  widow,  to  keep  her  children  at  a day  school, 
until  they  have  received  an  education  equal  to  that  of  their  rich 
er  neighbors?  Can  the  laborer  or  the  widow  afford  to  support 
their  children  till  they  are  twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen  years  old, 
while  they  peruse  the  page  of  science,  and  obtain  the  acquire- 
ments andaaccompl ishments  which  form  the  enlightened,  well 
educated  man?  Even  if  no  children's  tax  be  levied  on  them, 
can  they  furnish  food  and  decent  clothing  for  their  children, 
during  the  necessary  term?  And  if  they  cannot  clothe  their 
children  as  well  as  their  neighbors  clothe  theirs,  will  they  send 
them  to  school  to  be  looked  down  upon  or  laughed  at?  If  day 
schools  alone  are  provided,  therefore,  would  not  these  very 
children  whommost  require  instruction , be  virtually  excluded? 

Is  not  the  development  of  the  social  habits,  of  the  disposi- 
tions, of  the  moral  feelings,  the  most  important  of  the  teach- 
er's duties?  And  what  opportunity  is  there  of  fulfilling  that 
duty,  unless  the  pupils  be  at  all  times  under  his  eye  and  his 
control ? 

One  other  strong  objection  to  day  schools  remains.  If 
agriculture  is  to  form  a part  of  the  instruction  of  all  children, 
it  must  be  taught  in  seminaries  in  the  country,  where  the  pupil 
is  boarded  and  lodged,  as  well  as  received  during  class  hours. 

We  conceive  that  agriculture  ought  to  form  a prominent  part 
of  the  education  of  every  young  republican:  both  because  it 

is  the  most  necessary  and  useful  of  all  occupations,  and  thus 
affords  an  independence  in  the  worst  reverse  of  fortune;  and 
also,  because,  if  practically  taught  in  the  schools,  it  will 
supply  a considerable  portion  of  the  expense.  The  pupils  may 
raise  their  own  vegetables,  corn,  and  grain;  and  these  ought 
to  form  three  fourths,  at  least,  of  thetfr  food. 

We  conceive,  then,  that  state  schools,  to  be  republi  n, 
efficient,  and  acceptable  to  allhimust  receive  the  child,  v..  -at 
for  six  hours  a day,  but  altogether;  must  feed  them,  c.0**' 
them,  lodge  them;  must  direct,  not  their  studies  only,  out 
their  occupations  and  amusements;  must  care  for  them  until 
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their  education  is  completed,  and  then  only  abandon  them  to 
the  world,  as  useful,  intelligent,  virtuous  citizens. 

We  do  not  consider  this  question  regarding  day  schools 
and  boarding  schools  as  a nonessential,  a matter  that  may  be 
decided  either  way,  without  ruin  to  the  cause.  We  conceive 
that  on  its  decision  depends,  in  a manner;,  every  thing.  On  its 
decision  depends  whether  the  system  of  education  which  the^ 
people  call  for,  shall  be  a.  paltry  palliative  or  an  efficient  cure; 
whether  aristocracy  shall  be  perpetuated  or  destroyed;  whe- 
ther the  poor  man's  child  shall  be  educated  or  not;  whether 
the  next  generation  shall  obtain  their  just  rights  or  lose  them. 

We  know  that  this  article  will  startle  some  timid  spirits, 
who  cannot  conceive  how  the  nation  will  resolve  to  incur  the 
expense  of  such  a system.  And  we  think  it  not  unlikely, 
that  if  the  people  decide,  as  we  are  convinced  they  will,  for 
such  a system  at  once,  its  adoption  may  be  somewhat  retard- 
ed. But  it  is  better  — infinitely  better  that  it  should  be 
somewhat  delayed,  than  that  it  should  be  frittered  away,  by 
half  measures,  into  nothing  worth  having. 


Are  Agriculture  and  Trades  fit  branches  of  Education  in 
Public  Schools? — We  have  stated  that  we  thought  a system  of 
public  education  which  should  go  no  further  than  the  day  schools 
of  New  England,  both  unrepublican  and  utterly  inefficient;  un- 
republican, because  children,  to  lose  the  follies  of  aristo- 
cratical  pretension  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  abject  submission 
of  poverty  on  the  other,  must  be  clothed,  fed,  lodged,  and 
treated  alike;  and  inefficient,  because  half  a dozen  hours' 
daily  schooling  will  not  train  a child  ' be  a virtuous,  high 
minded,  cultivated  republican,  i.  ...  'ally  if  that  schooling 
be  discontinued  at  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  from  the 
necessities  of  the  parents. 


ESSAY  V 
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We  now  proceed  to  enquire,  whether,  in  public  schools, 
children  ought  to  be  taught  something  more  than  abstract 
science  and  book  learning*  as  it  is  popularly  called:  whether 

practice  and  theory  ought  to  be  united,  and  whether  children, 
even  while  theirr  literary  and  scientific  education  is  most 
carefully  superintended,  may  not  contribute  towards  their 
own  support  for  thepresent  while  they  learn  some  trade  or 
occupation,  that  shall  render  them  independent  for  the 
future. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  unless  this  be  done,  the 
system  will  be  very  incomplete  and  very  unnecessarily  expensive. 

We  of  republican  America',  have  h i ther to , in  education  as 
in  many  other  things,  followed  the  example  of  aristocratical 
Europe.  We  have  learnt,  indeed,  that  we  can  do  without  a 
king,  but  we  have  not  learnt,  that  we  can  do  without  an  idle, 
privileged  class,  to  consume  the  producer's  surplus.  We  still 
assert  (in  practice  if  not  in  words)  that  "they  who  think  must 
govern  those  who  toil."  We  have  discovered  that  a plain 
citizen  does  very  wel 1 for  a president,  and  that  we  may 
dispense  with  a hereditary  succession  and  with  court  etiquette, 
without  producing  anarchy  or  revolutionary  horrors.  But  we 
have  yet  tG  learn,  that  the  same  man  may  labor  and  may  think; 
the  same  man  be  producer  and  consumer;  the  same  be  mechanic 
and  legislator,  practical  farmer  and  president.  We  have  yet 
to  learn*  that  the  world  can  go  on  without  two  classes,  one  to 
ride  and  the  other  to  be  ridden;  one  to  roll  in  the  luxuries  of 
life,  and  the  other  to  struggle  with  its  hardships.  We  have 
yet  to  learn  how  to  amalgamate  these  classes;  to  make  of  men, 
not  fractionslof  h.r.ian  beings,  sometimes  mere  producing 
machines,  sometimes  mere  consuming  drones,  but  integral  re- 
publicans, at  once  the  creators  and  the  employers  of  riches, 
at  once  masters  and  servants,  governors  and  governed. 

How  can  this  most  desirable  and  most  republican  amalga- 
mation take  place?  By  uniting  theory  to  practice,  which 
have  been  too  long  kept  separate.  By  combining  mechanical 
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and  agricultural  with  literary  and  scientific  instruction.  By 
making  every  scholar  a workman,  and  every  workman  a scholar. 

By  associating  cultivation  and  utility,  the  productive  arts 
and  the  abstract  sciences. 

Such  a chnage  would  be,  in  every  respect,  most  beneficial. 
The  roughness  and  ignorance  of  the  mere  laborer  would  be 
removed,  the  pedantry  and  pretens i on idf  the  mere  scholar 
rubbed  off.  The  one  would  not  be  oppressed  by  toil,  nor  the 
other  rendered  dispeptic  by  continued  sedentary  employment. 

The  mind  would  not  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  body; 
nor  the  body  worn  dov/n,  to  the  injury  and  neglect  of  the  mind. 
There  would  be  but  one  class— that  of  human  beings;  occupied, 
as  human  beings  ought  to  be,  alternately  in  physical  labor 
and  in  mental  culture. 

Let  us  not  say  that  such  an  amalgamation  is  impossible. 
That  would  be  to  declare  that  practical  republicanism  is  im- 
possible. In  Europe  it  was  thought  impossible  for  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a nation  (there  called  a king)  to  maintain  his 
authority,  or  make  it  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations, 
except  by  entrenching  himself  behind  ridiculous  court  form?,, 
and  stiff,  feudal  etiquette.  But  Jefferson  broke  the  spell. 

He  rode  unattended  to  the  hotels  of  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
fastened  his  horse  at  the  door,  transacted  the  business  of 
the  nation  as  any  private  individual  would  the  affairs  of 
his  family,  and  left  the  astonished  representatives  of  royal- 
ty in  equal  admiration  of  the  dignity  and  courtesy  of  the  man, 
and  wonder  at  the  republican  simplicity  of  the  citizen. 

Every  man  and  womanoought  to  be  able,  when  necessity 
requires,  to  support  himself  or  herself  by  the  labor  of  their 
hands.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  must,  at  all  times,  so  sup- 
port themselves;  but  all  should  be  able  to  do  it.  The  most 
highflying  aristocrat,  if  he  have  but  prudence  and  foresight, 
will  desire  for  his  children  this  safeguard  against  want;  for 
who  is  secure  against  a reverse  of  fortune? 

Such  a safeguard  is  afforded,  if  all  children  are  taught 
agriculture  or  gardening,  and,  in  addition,  some  one  useful 
trade  or  occupation.  And,  by  so  useful  and  republican  an 
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addition  to  the  useful  branches  of  educations  the  expense 
miqht  be  essentially  diminished.  The  labor  of  the  pupils 
would  go  towards  their  supporti  and  thus,  even  wh*le fter^thev 
fvinq  themselves  to  be  useful  to  their  country  hereafter,  they 
would  lighten  the  p " lie  tax  for  education  in_the  meantime. 

This  is  not  an  ntried  scheme.  It  has  been  triea  in  tu 
rope-  at  Mr!  Fellenberg's  institution,  for  instance,  at  Hofwyl 
in  Switzerland,  an  establishment  which  is  spokenoof  in  tne 
highest  terms  of  approbation  by  those  who  have  visited  it, 

(our  fellow  citizen  Professor  Griscom  is  of  tne  JJJ^er.)  An 
several  other  seminaries  have  been  commenced  in  this  country 
on  a similar  principle;  one  at  Whitesborough , N.  Y.;  one  at 
Princeton  Ky.;  one  at  Andover,  Mass.;  one  at  Mayville,  Tenn., 
one  at  aemanUwh"  Pa.!  and  more  recently  one  has  been  formed 

or  is  forming  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J..  the  plan  °t?5l?h;ts*we 
highly  approve  many  of  its  details,  we  shall  publish  a a 

early^opportunity.t^en,  that  an  education  is  but  a half  educa- 

tion,  and  scarcely  that,  unless  it 

members  of  society  as  well  as  wel  taught  scholars 

ful,  independent  citizens,  as  well  as  acco.  shed  scholars. 

And  w»  conceive  that  the  fact  that  an  education,  thus  com- 
pete is  much  less  expensive  to  the  state  than  a mere  frac- 
tional, inefficient  one,  is  a strong  additional  reason  why  it 
should  be  preferred  and  adopted. 


ESSAY  VI. 

The  system  of  Public  Education,  then,  whicn  we  consider 
caoable  ana  only  capable,  of  regenerating  this  nation,  and 

ofPestablishing  practical  virtue  and  re-"9 

us,  is  one  which  provides  for  all  children  at  all  times,  re 
ceiving  them  at  the  earliest  age  their  parents  choose  to  en- 
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sfiijS;??;?9- ciothing* and  <*«- 

ceive  thersaSe%Jod!  s.^ufd^fdressed^n^bo46'1  !ho-'d,re~ 

clothing;  should  experience  the  same  hnri  + fame  slmPle 
be  taught  (until  their  professionareducat?nnatrnenti  sh?uld 
same  branches;  in  a word  that  !!!  ,•«„  1 10?  commences)  the 

nothing  reminding  them  of  the  pHde  Sf  r ich« nL°IhiReqU!1 1 ty * 
Of  poverty,  should  be  suffered  tn a®  J!J H s or  the  c°ntempt 
safeguards  of  a young  nation  of  LLu  ‘S656  rePublica" 

s:: :::  i/ss-ivi?, 

ferson  labored^forShau\°L2tNrCrtCy *i that  splrit  which  Jef- 
universal  among  us;  thus  may  ?uxur^°  £™nt  ?5  our  so!1»  become 
be  banished  from  amono  us-  anri  y*  P^ide,  may  ignorance, 
citizens  ought°Iori9aU^tIonn  of  T/ot'lT*'  ^ fen°w 

both  for  tPIePs°aket2fatectSno«°andSh0f1I  be  °f  the  simqlest  >=ind, 
simplicity  of  reqimen  is  h2L«-d  °f  temPera«ce.  A Spartan 
suited  to  prLe?  L L a/epublic,  and  is  best 

to  old  age  We  suaaest  tho  ana  strength  unimpaired,  even 
led  or  fermented  liquors  n?  illil'i**  °f  exclud""9  distil- 
foreign  luxuries,  suc^as  teaVfnd  ri ptl?n,»  perhaPS,  also, 
dispensed  with  These  coffee,  might  be  beneficial?/ 

nation  at  ^esm  about  "n*  *"d  ’ cost  tba 

Are  they  worth  so  rough*  JU  M 23  0 dollars  annually. 

edrr-not  di scour aaed  Poof  ?!  °“r  jand • intemperance , be  destroy. 
ieabroyeirC?hUn9Rode?n  C r«e^;  20t  ''art1a"f  cured-but 
below  the  beast  of  the  filld  JJf!  deg-^das  the  human  race 
every  corner  of  our  stree?]  ,’nd  °Jfar\h^  Poison  cup  at 
that  sacrifices  her  tpnc  +Jd  at  5ve^  turn  our  highways, 

states,  that  loads  our  coun+rv°wi t^a  -L VlCt1,n!hyear1y  in  these 

to  pay  twice  over  for  the  I2,,I L t!;"  ? m0rS  than  suffl’cient 

ror  tne  virtuous  training  of  all  her  children 
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—might  thus  be  deposed  from  the  foul  sway  she  exercises 
over  freemen,  too  proud  to  yield  to  a foreign  enemj  but  not 
too  prouo  to  dow  beneath  the  iron  rod  of  a domes  tic ’curse  Is 
there  any  other  method  of  tearing  up  this  monstr6ossev*l  the 
scandal  of  our  republ  ic,  root  and  branch?  monstroa9bev  • 1 > the 

We  propose  that  the  dress  should  be  some  Dlain  rnnvom* 
ent,  economical  uniform.  The  silliest  of  all  vani?ir2  ?!nd 
one  of  the  most  expensive)  is  the  vanity  of  dress Ul?hi  d?e„ 

1°  Ptle  twenty-one  without  being  exposed  to  it 

could  not,  in  after  life,  be  taught  such  a folly?  But  learJt 

I ^rom  tbe  earliest  infancy,  do  we  find  that  the 

ost  faithful  preaching  checks  or  reforms  it? 

The  food  and  clothing  might  be  chieflv  raised  and  mam. 
factured  by  the  pupils  themselves,  in  the  excise  of  *heir' 
several  occupations.  They  would  thus  acqui? ^ a taste  "for 

foreig^superflui ties t*'eir  °"n  C0U"try’  1n  prefe,-e"ce  to 

?ayaU^r^?t^S^?:ac??h??re1h^?^?d?^?e?fI?^rr 

it  than  they  can  now  to  support  their  children  in  iqnorance 

at^MrlTa’  lr.°,v.ided  the  tax  were  less  than  the  lowest  rate 
at  which  a child  can  now  be  maintained  at  he  ie.  - l 

d9y  * tbousands  of  parents  can  afford  to  Jey  "nothing 

send  a rh?id°i  pI!?pose  that  an^  one  should  be  compelled  to* 
send  a ch” Id  to  these  public  schools,  if  he  or  she  saw  fi?  tn 

educated  elsewhere.  But  we  propose  *hat  the  tav 

childre^or^ot 911  parents*  whet"e>-  they  send  their 

conVl’ need , thst  under  such  a sv^tem  tup  nnn*ie, 

trusttathn^C!l021S  W0Uld  obtain  the  various  offices  ofPpSblic  f 
trust,  those  of  representatives,  &c„  in  preference  of  anv  others 

SSJ  S?t iSt  E^i?!!,".  ’ 

vantages  only  with  those?f ‘the’poores^cllsf ^Tv eater  veal 

ZUIZ  b?^’  1f  thS  PUbl1C 
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We  propose  that  the  teachers  should  be  eligible  by  the 
people.  There  is  no  office  of  trust  in  a republic,  more 
honorable  or  more  important,  nor  any  that  more  immediately 
influences  its  destinies,  than  the  office  of  a teacher.  Thev 
+ ch<?5en-~and,  if  we  read  the  signs  of  the  times 

aright,  they  wi ll  be  chosen  with  as  much,  nay,  with  more  care 

Of  The  office  of  General  Superintendent 

°Jc  SJh0°  5uWl  *be5  in  our  option,  ah  office  at  least 
as  important  as  that  of  president. 

cti.H  ALpf€SenJ  tbe  best  *a^enc  of  the  country  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  law;  because  a lawyer  has  hitherto  had  the  best  chance 
for  political  honors  and  preferment.  Let  the  office  of  teacher 
be  equally  honored  and  preferred:  and  men  will  turn  from  a 

nrrnL^°,SQ  t*-0!' e: s l or? J 1 1 Vl e b-y  the  9uarrels  of  mankind,  to  an 
occupation  which  should  teach  men  to  live  without  quarrelling 
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An  Oration  on  Education 
T,  H,  Sejnnour,  Esq. 

1831 

. Non-rich,  Vermont,  1832 


"The  influence  of  knowledge  upon  nations,  we  know  to  be  great  and  salutary. 
Its  sublime  effects  on  different  portions  of  mankind,  leave  no  doubt  on  our 
minds,  but  this  is  the  perennial  source  of  happinessl;  the  fountain  from 
whence  flows  all  that  can  add  to  the  glory  and  greatness  of  a nation.” 


Through  the  influence  of  learning,  the  affections  are  refined,  and  the  mind 
of  man  when  once  moved  by  impressions  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  every  where 
to  be  seen  in  the  material  world.” 


"No  less  remarkable  has  education  been  in  marshalling  the  way  to  freedom.” 

"Education  has  exploded  old  errors,  shamed  bigotry  broken  cords  of  persecution 
and  left  human,  opinions  free  • ” 

Education  is  the  foundation  of  a democratic  nation. 


1.  A discussion  of  the  personal  and  social  advantages  of  a liberal  education. 

2.  Important  because  it  maintains  that  an  educated  populace  serves  as  the 
foundation  of  a democratic  nation. 
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ORATION. 


When  we  reflect  on  the  innumerable  benefits  knowledge, 
with  a profuse  and  liberal  hand  dispenses,  a desire  is  felt  to 
examine  the  subject,  and  trace  the  benign  operations  of  a cause. 
Involving  the  happiness  of  Nations  and  individuals.  Something 
there  is,  higft^y  consoling  to  man,  when  he  looks  over  the  vast 
field  of  learning  and  fixes  his  eyes  on  those  immutable  truths, 
which  are  there  established,  as  land  marks,  to  guide  and  direct 

him  on  his  course.  . . tl 

Of  the  many  subjects  that  invite  our  attention,  whether  ren- 
dered formidable  by  riches,  or  the  combined  influence  of  the 
great,  none  have  such  deserving  claims  upon  mankind,  as  the 
great  subject  of  education.  This  controling  topic  is  exalt- 
ed above  all  others,  holding  out,  as  it  does,  the  powerful 
incentive  to  exertion,  imperishable  rewards.  When  rightly 
directed,  it  scatters  the  vices  that  owe  their  parentage 
to  ignorance,  and  binds  the  brow  of  virtue,  with  wreathes  of 
eternal  fame.  The  age  in  which  it  is  our  happiness  to  live, 
is  one  truly  important,  exhibiting  the  triumphs  of  knowledge, 
over  those  errors,  which  for  centuries  lay  in  the  way  of  man  s 
advancement,  and  fully  proving  that  no  bounds  are  set  to  the 
progress  of  intellect,  and  thus  inviting  us  onward  to  other 
achievments  no  less  grecit  and  ennobling.  Knowledge  in  our 
day,  is  by  no  means,  as  of  old,  confined  to  a particular  sect. 
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or  nation,  and  therefore,  being  more  generally  diffused,  it  is 
reasonable  to  anticipate  changes  greater  than  any  that  have 
yet  taken  place.  As  we  shall  be  led  to  speak  more  particularly 
of  our  own  country,  in  the  course  of  our  observations  on  this  sub 
ject,  an  allusion  to  what  knowledge  always  had  done  for  nations, 
will  naturally  suggest  a few  remarks  respecting  what  may  yet  be 
done . 

The  influence  of  knowledge  upon  nations,  we  know  to  be 
great  and  salutary.  Its  sublime  effects  on  different  portions 
of  mankind,  leave  no  doubt  on  our  minds,  but  this  is  the  pe- 
rennial source  of  happiness ; the  fountain  fromwfrheobe  flows 
all  that  can  add  to  the  glory,  and  greatness  of  a nation.  Wealth 
may  purchase  temporary  power,  by  laying  hold  on  the  inter- 
ests, and  taking  advantage  of  the  countless  weaknesses  of  men, 
but  the  state,  whose  only  resource  is  a fluctuating  perishable 
commodity,  must  be  said  to  rest  on  a very  dangerous  and  un- 
stable foundation.  This  alone,  will  allure  enemies,  but  knowl- 
edge attracts  none  but  friends.  "Bear  witness  Greece,  thy 
living  0age."  Her  philosophers,  historians  and  poets,  drew 
within  the  country  the  good  and  great,  animated  with  an  ar- 
dent desire  to  pay  a tribute  to  the  exalted  talents  of  her  Illu- 
minati , and  learn  of  them  the  paths  which  lead  to  immortality. 
There,  where  Homer  sung,  and  Socrates  instructed,  even  the 
enemies  of  Greece  yielded  up  their  prejudices,  and  joined  with 
friends,  in  extolling  the  worth  of  her  sons;  whose  only  aim 
was,  to  please  and  to  instruct  mankind.  It  will  be  found  that 
nations  most  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  arose 
to  greatness  in  proportion  as  they  advanced  in  knowledge. 

The  Romans,  early  impressed  with  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion encouraged  every  effort  of  the  human  mind,  and  honored 
every  aspiration  of  the  soul,  whether  uttered  in  the  language 
of  philosophy,  or  the  melting  strains  of  poetry.  They  wel- 
comed every  child  of  genius  to  their  arms;  the  wanderers  from 
the  Isles  of  Greece,  and  those  bearing  the  ensigna  of  a more 
barbarous  clime.  Her  sons  thirsted  after  wisdom,  and  knelt 
with  pure  devotion,  in  the  Temple  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
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the  immortal  mind.  In  this  way,  from  a state  of 
and  barbarity,  they  rose  to  greatness,  and  although  their  mo 
rality  was  not  of  the  same  sublime  nature  with  ours,  eaucation 
was  the  means  of  reforming  a thousand  abuses,  and  opened  a 
door  for  the  reception  of  numerous  virtues.  What  though  tne 
philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  mingled  i n the  same  cruci - . 

ble  truth  and  error,  the  former  almost,  if  not  quite,  precipitat 
the  latter.  It  was  Cicero,  who  laid  it  down  as  a fixed  princi- 
ple; that  we  ought  to  do  nothing  that  is  avaricious,  nothing 
that  is  dishonest,  nothing  that  is  lascivious;  even  though  we 
could  escape,  the  observation  of  Gods  and  men.  T”atu  1|]  3 
nation  where  the  religion  of  the  Redeemer,  had 

abroad  its  mild  lustre,  such  sentiments  Should  fall  from  the  lips 
of  any  one,  is  evidence  of  the  influence  of  learning  on  the 
human  heart.  The  light  that  flashed  up  from  her  seven  hi!ls, 
illumined  other  nations,  and  the  then  known  world » seemed 
destined  to  become  an  example  to  all  mankind.  Zf\e . 

foundation  of  an  Empire  was  laid,  which  men  in  their  admira- 
tion called  eternal.  It  may  be  remarked  that  education  leads 
to  two  great  results;  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  the  love 
of  freedom,  without  which,  a nation  can  be  neither  truly  great,  or 
happy.  In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
Christianity,  some  light  must  be  let  tin  upon  the  mind,  or  error 
and  superstition,  will  overwhelm  the  most  palpable  truths,  and 
men  perhaps  become  the  victims  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism.  It  is 
only  as  we  advance  in  knowledge  that  the  shadowing  clouds  of  su 
perstition  roll  away,  and  the  brilliant  sun  of  truth  bursts  upon 
our  delighted  vision.  Mankind,  while  they  continue  in  a state 
of  ignorance,  are  indeed  but  children;  and  not  until  education 
has  done  something  for  the  heart,  by  tempering  the  springs  of 
passion,  will  it  yield  to  the  mild  touch  of  true  religion.  Truth, 
tho'  sometimes  spontaneous,  needs  the  gentle  rain  of  science, 
and  the  refreshing  dew  of  knowledge*  or  it  will  wl:heJ[‘* 

Through  the  influence  of  learning,  the  affections  are  re- 
fined, and  the  mind  of  man  when  once  moved  bY  . i Si 
beauty  and  sublimity,  every  where  to  be  seen  in  the  material 

world. 
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has  found  a clue  to  immortality.  We  would  not  exalt  too  highly, 
that  knowledge  which  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but  inasmuch 
as  it  encourages  virtue  and  morality,  it  thereby  aids  and  sup- 
ports religion  in  its  high  calling.  It  is  thus  education 
contributes  to  promote  Christianity,  and  where  the  former  is 
wanting,  ignorance  assuredly  will  spurn  the  offers  of  salvation, 
and  shut  out  the  light  in  the  world.  The  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  followed  by  a long  dreary  night  of  moral  darkness, 
and  during  several  centuries,  ignorance  was  almost  universal,  and 
Religion  made  little  progress.  All  Rome  had  done,  towards 
advancing  the  high  interests  of  mankind,  and  giving  impulsetto 
every  object  of  the  day,  when  her  glorious  lights  hung  out  in 
beautiful  relief,  suddenly  received  a check,  and  was  lost  amid 
the  general  g'*oom.  But  a new  era  was  to  take  place,  and 
knowledge  twas  to  assist  in  evanrgel  izing  the  world.  The  re- 
vival of  letters  under  the  patronage  of  Leo,  was  auspicious  to 
the  great  cause,  and  what  ignorance  had  consigned  to  the 
darkness  of  the  grave,  knowledge  bid  come  forth,  and  the  earth 
and  the  sea  save  up  their  dead.  Invention  was  manifest  in 
all  the  mind  undertook,  and  zeal  fotf*  discovery,  opened  a new 
field  to  the  mental  eye.  Man  seemed  imbued  with  a spirit  of 
enterprize,  which  adverse  circumstances  could  not  extinguish, 
and  while  thousands  were  moving  on,  refreshed  by  the  breath  of 
a new  morn.  Religion  took  them  by  the  hand,  sweetly  pointed 
to  a world  beyond  the  skies,  where  learning  convoked  her 
followers,  and  a li<jht  from  on  high  illumined  the  scene.  From 
all  we  know  of  the  effect  of  knowledge,  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer,  that  science  and  philosophy,  while  they  enlighten  and 
expand  the  mind,  also  confirm  and  strengthen  its  hopes.  Along 
the  paths  of  science,  wonderful  and  sublime,  by  the  fascinating 
walks  of  literature,  and  the  flowery  groves  of  poetry,  mankind 
are  led  to  "Look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 

No  less  remarkable  has  education  been  in  marshalling  the 
way  to  freedom.  "The  history  of  England,"  said  a cham- 
pion of  the  second  bill  of  rights,  not  long  since,  on  the 
floor  of  Parliament,  "Is  the  history  of  a succession  of  reforms, 
a proof 
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if  indeed  any  is  wanting,  that  knowledge  will  never  be  satisfi- 
ed, while  aught  remains  to  be  accomplished.  He  that  reflects 
on  the  course  of  liberty  in  that  country,  will  be  led  to  inquire 
by  what  means  aristocracy  has  been  made  to  yield  so  often. 

The  institutions  of  Alfred,  (not  perfect  indeed,  though  far  in 
advance  of  the  age,)  hardly  survived  him;  but  the'  encourage- 
ment he  gave  to  learning,  was  felt  by  posterity,  and  from  gen- 
eration to  genera u , , the  elements  of  Christianity  and  freedom 

were  transmitted.  A ctfcRfkes t for  the  latter^  first  obtained  mag- 
na  charta,  and  the  tlcood.  of  Charles  I.  extinguished  in  a meas- 
ure, that  blind  vener-atman  f<rr  Kings,  to  which  the  people  were 
fatally  prone.  On  ttee  taamb  Tff  her  patriot,  freedom  declared 
"resistance  to  tyrant's^  obedjlence  to  God;"  anc  the  last 
prayer  of  Gidney  was,  "sL©rd  disf end  thy  causae,  and  defend 
those  who  defend  it."  IT  fee  settlement  of  thre  pilgrims  here, 
and  subsequent  glorious  events,  are  the  consequence  of  strug- 
gles in  that  country,  b&fcwees  tyranny  on  the  one  harid,  and 
liberty  on  the  other,  1 fe air n i ray  ever  the  friend  of  man,  presid- 
ed the  guardian  genius  mf  the  latter,  and  even  in  our  day,  the  glo 
rious  work  is  progressma.  By  regular  gradations  in  the  scale 
of  freedom,  that  nation  has  art  length  reached  a point,  which 
if  achieved,  will  lighten  the  hearts  of  its  subjects,  and  raise 
the  hopes  of  all,  of  whatever  clime,  who  hail  thee  liberty, 
thrice  sweet  and  gracious  Goddess."  But  not  to  one  nation 
are  these  benefits  confined.  Over  all  the  world,  the  light 
of  knowledge  is  spreading,  and  even  the  heart  of  the  barbarian 
begins  to  feel  its  genial  warmth.  By  degrees,  bigotry,  super- 
stition, and  tyranny,  are  yielding  td-:  the  spell  of  its  enchant- 
ment. While  men  rejoice  in  contemplation  of  the  glorious  pros- 
pect, time,  pressing  the  ashes  c f dead  Empires,  and  pointing 
to  "art,  glory,  freedom  blotted  out;"  in  some  degree  justifies 
the  maxim  of  political  writers,  that  nations  like  individuals, 
after  a few  years  of  perfection,  are  doomed  to  decay.  Liberty 
we  know,  has  sometimes  sprang  up  without  much  exertion,  and 
nations  have  statted  into  existence,  as  if  at  the  touch  of  a 
wizard's  wand.  But  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  freedom,  to  keep 
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pure  the  fountains  of  literature,  and  the  dust  from  the  volume 
of  truth,  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  united  energies 
of  a people,  continually  directed  to  these  great  objects.  The 
premature  decay  of  these  nations,  once  crowned  with  great 
glory,  may  be  attributed  in  part,  to  want  of  information  among 
all  classes,  whereby  the  bonds  of  u ,ion  are  strengthened. 

Wherever  knowledge  is  dispensed,  a sort  of  unity  and  strength 
prevails,  and  when  it  ends,  certain  di s ti ncti ons  begi n , baneful 
to  harmony,  and  the  spirit  of  equal  t y.  This  being  the  case 
in  Rome,  the  patrician  and  plebian  ais tincti ons , so  fatal  to 
the  peace  and  tranquility  of  the  republic,  were  perpetuated. 
Knowledge  will  have  attained  its  greatest  glory,  when  mankind 
stand  on  the  same  common  level.  This  indeed  is  the  benevolent 
design  of  knowledge,  to  break  down  every  wall  of  partition* 
between  man  and  man,  and  thus  bring  them  to  know  and  love  each 
other.  Not  many  centuries  since,  knowledge  was  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  few,  and  hence  a learned  aristocracy  sprung 
up,  almost  as  dangerous  as  a monied  aristocracy.  With  regard 
to  this  country,  which  in  a peculiar  manner  has  become  the 
"light  of  nations,"  there  is  yet  a lingering  of  that  dogmatical 
spirit,  so  prevalent  in  a less  enlightened  age,  and  it  is 
probably  owing  in  a measure,  to  the  course  of  instruction  so 
general  here,  it  being  of  too  theoretical  a character.  Institutions 
such  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  though  they  may  yearly  send 
forth  genius  to  hold  sweet  fellowship  with  the  world,  and 
smooth  the  paths  of  learning,  are  not  adapted  to  the  soil  of 
a republic.  They  to  a great  extent,  foster  the  vices,  and 
preserve  the  growth  of  "Princes  and  Lords."  Education,  instead 
of  cherising  feelings  of  pride  and  self  conceit,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  should  be  directed  against  these  very  principles. • The 
people  of  this  country  require  a system  of  education  peculiar 
to  their  republican  character,  suited  to  their  habits,  plain, 
practical , opposed  to  speculative,  that  shall  nurture  the 
stern  virtues,  a system  calculated  to  unfold  the  physical,  as  well 
as  mental  faculties,  and  prepare  the  young  for  the  service  of 
their  country,  in  peace  or  war.  If  it  was  applied,  in  a manner 
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calculated  to  prepare  the  majority  of  youth  for  practical  duties 
more  than  it  is  vh'  th  us*  the  sentiments  to  which  allusior,  has 
been  made,  would  hardly  gain  ground.  During  the  apprentice- 
ship  of  youth,  when  the  heart  isllaid  open  by  the  mastei  spell  o 
learning,  the  season  should  be  spent  in  treasuring  up  informa- 
tion on  the  most  useful  , practical  subjects,  since  withjirany 
it  is  the  only  f avorabl e . opportuni ty  for  acquiring  knowledge. 

But  genreal ly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  case  in  our  country. 
Students  are  required  to  pursue  a regul&r  course  of  lessens, 
and  naturally  imbibing  the  sanne  ideas,  they  are very  apt  to 
look  forward  to.  the  same  objects,  and  imagine  themselves 
destined  to  the  same  glorious  ends.  To  this  cause  .^‘f  a 

tributed  the  fact,  that  so  many,  after  receiving  the  -honors  of  a 
College,  pursue  fame  through  the  paths  of  Law,  and  Medicine, 
of  whom  the  great  proportion  fall  below  mediocrity.  Thus  the 
professions  are  crowded  by  individuals,  who  contribute  little 
to  the  happiness  of  community,  but  who  tend  to  bring  disgrace 
upon  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  How  many  of  the 
number,  now  weaving  the  "cob-web  thread  of  sophistry  around 
some  delightful  truth,  might  be  usefully  employed  in  the 
mechanic  arts.  Yes  honorably  employed!  Franklin  was  not 
ashamed  of  his  calling,  but  delighted  to  recur  to  that  por- 
tion  of  his  life,  when  he  was  engaged  as  a Printer,  usefully  and 
profitably.  It  is  evident  but  few  can  follow  witn  any 
of  success  the  learned  professions,  as  they  are  called,  but  many 
rnay  pursue  other  objects  with  credit  to  themselves,  and  happily, 
by  less  intricate  paths,  contribute  to  their  own,  and  their 
country's  glory.  The  great  proportion  of  y°jjn9  , ... 

necessity,  turn  their  attention  to  the  more  humble,  but  not  less 

worthy  occupations  for  subsistence,  and  therefore,  it  is  highly 
important  that  they  draw  knowledge  from  those  sources,  contain- 
ing all  useful  practical  information.  Because  education  is  not 
enough  adapted  to  the  various  pursuits  of  life,  many  out  of  the 

hundreds  who  graduate  yearly,  are  thrown  upom.the  world,  from 

whom  the  country  reaps  no  benefit.  Of  what  use,  it  may  be 
asked, iis  knowledge  to  us,  unless  we,  the  recipi- 
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ents,  can  turn  it  to  some  good  advantage.  T'  is  is  the  price 
at  which  it  was  bestowed  by  the  great  dispenser  of  ibl essi ngs , 
thatnman  should  not  hide  his  talent  in  the  c-bTth,  but  continue 
to  add  to  its  worth.  It  is,  however,  impossible  that  all  can 
be  the  object  of  every  Seminary  of  learning*  ^o  direct  attention, 
more  particularly  to  employments-  of  a practical,  scientific  char- 
acter, the  various  mechanic  arte  , civil  eng ir Bering,  surveying, 
and  not  least,  agriculture;  a department  the  Scholar  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  enter,  which  however  neglected,  certains  the  elements, 
of  national  and  individual  wealth.  The  other’  prof ess  ions , will 
take  care  of  themselves,  but  these,  equally  ifssef  ul , demand  a 
portion  of  that  knowledge,  now  thrown  away  in  useless  competition 
for  fame,  which  like  the  wild  fire  we  sometiweis  behold  playing 
above  the  dark  and  vaporous  earth,  forever  elmdes  the  grasp  of 
thier  wonderi  ng  children  of  men.  Let  those  who  stand  in  the  high 
places  of  knowledge  adopt  a course  of  instruction  practical 
throughout,  and  intelligence  will  find  its  way  into  the  counting- 
room  and  workshop,  it  will  place  the  mechanic  o:n  a level  with 
the  sage,  and  idirect  the  plough  in  the  field,  tfcins  rendering 
these  professions  more  respectable  than  the  superficial  are 
willing  to  admit.  Education  conducted  on  this  plan,  would  be 
strictly  republican.  Instead  of  learning  bei.ng  confined  to  the 
few,  it  would  be  widely  disseminated,  and  more  immediately  con- 
veyed to  the  laboring  class  of  community,  who  need  information 
as.  a shield  against  the  devices  of  those,  who,  not  content  with 
teaching,  would  also  lead,  and  govern  mankind.  Under  the  system 
so  general  in  this  country,  but  one  direction  is  given  to  the 
mind,  and  every  thing  taught,  seems  only  preparatory  to  display 
at  the  Bar,  or  in  the  Senate,  while  in  reality,  a part  are  un- 
fitted for  the  active  duties  of  life,  by  being  lifted  from  their 
sphere.  A different  course  of  instruction  would  furnish  fewer 
theorists,  and  more  practical  men,  and  at  the  same  time,  enable 
all  to  follow  some  useful  profession.  In  order  to  prepare  the 
young  more  effectually  to  discharge  practical  duties,  such  as 
must  fall 
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on  most  of  them,  attention  to  bodily  exercise  is  i ndi spens ibl e , 
and  the  subject  of  physical  education  deserves  to  be  consid- 
ered and  carried  into  operation,  as  well  as  aught  that  concerns 
the  mind.  Effeminacy  and  its  train  of  vices,  are  the  direct 
consequence  of  a sort  of  luxurious  ease,  contracted  during 
youth,  and  mostly  while  within  the  walls  of  the  academy.  Now, 
independent  of  the  benefits  which  must  accrue  to  individuals, 
under  a regular  course  of  physical  discipline,  the  Republic 
would  receive  at  the  hands  of  her  magi,  men  of  stout  hearts, 
and  vigorous  minds. 

When  we  reflect  that  many  have  sown  the  seeds  of  death 
with  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  others  have  grown  up 
with  weak  and  feeble  constitutions,  for  want  of  early  and  repeat- 
ed exercise  of  the  faculties  by  which  we  move  and  enter  on  the 
performance  of  the  various  duties  of  life,  an  increasing  interest 
is  attached  to  the  subject.  With  respect  to  the  mind  there  is 
a curious  analogy  between  it  and  the  body.  Severe  labor, long 
continued,  will  paralize  the  constitution  and  waste  its  strength. 

So  too,  the  mind,  subjected  to  close  painful  application  seldom 
endures  the  trial  without  being  affected  as  well  as  the  entire 
system.  It  cannot  any  more  than  the  body,  support  burthens,  and 
preserve  unimpaired  its  curious  and  wonderful  faculties  during 
a lengthy  period  of  excitement.  Memory,  hovering  over  the  past 
and  hoarding  up  the  treasures  of  a by  gone  age,  or  writing  on 
the  tablet  of  the  heart  the  result  of  close  reading  and  calculating 
demonstration,  truths  so  necessarry  for  men  to  know,  will,  if 
not  occasionally  suspended  in  its  operations,  too  severely  try 
its  great  and  important  powers. 

The  mind  requires  relaxation  in  the  same  degree  as  does 
the  body;  and  when  the  powers  of  the  latter  are  gently  moved 
by  exercise,  the  mind,  though  partially  at  rest,  will  be  re- 
covering strength,  and  preparing  for  a more  daring  flight.  Un- 
aided by  the  physical  faculties,  the  soulti  dependant  in  one 
sense  on  the  clay  which  encloses  it,  will  lose  its  nervous  intel- 
lectual grasp.  Exercise  besides  being  a pleasant  restora- 
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tive  to  the  mind,  forms  man  for  activity,  and  clothes  him  with 
majesty  and  strength.  Thus  he  is  fitted  to  endure  the  wear 
and  tear  of  existence,  under  which  another  would  sink.  The 
ancients  were  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  subject, 
and  their  course  of  exercise  combined  amusement  with  utility. 

Thefrr  schools,  where  dwelt  philosophy  and  the  muses,  where  en- 
chantments^ 'flung  a sunlight  over  the  heart,"  provided  for  the 
stern  disci  pi ine  of  the  physical  powers,  and  from  those  nurseries 
ot  all  that  is  great  in  man,  there  went  forth  the  inflexible, 
unwavering  citizen,  and  the  intrepid  patriotic  soldier.  The 
youth  of  Sparta  were  accustomed  to  undergo  fatigue  from  their 
earliest  years,  and  as  they  grew  up,  each  exhibited  in  his  own 
character  a fine  illustration  of  the  superiority  of  the  system, 
under  which  he  was  educated.  And  we  may  add,  while  the  widdom 
of  the  Grecian  Laws,  especially  those  regulating  the  training 
of  youth,  were  respected,  and  strictly  enforced,  luxury  looked 
into  the  state,  but  dare  not  enter,  and  war  rolled  by,  without 
polluting  her  free  soil.  With  us  it  must  be  made  a duty,  as 

with  them,  and  the  good  effects  will  fall  on  a large  number  of 

the  sons  of  the  republic.  They  will  grow  to  manhood,  exempt 
from  many  i nfirmi ties , sound  in  body,  and  if  the  nature  of  their 
studies  direct  to  practical  employments,  possess  all  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  to  success.  The  great  object  however,  will  not 
be  answered  unless  this  important  part  of  education  is  made  a 
duty,  as  well  as  other  branches.  It  will  never  do  to  leave  it 
to  the  whim  and  caprice  of  those,  for  whose  benefit  such  a course 
is  intended.  As  to  the  sort  of  exercise,  there  is  one,  possessing 
merits  we  hesitate  not  to  declare,  above  any  that  can  be  named,  in- 
asmuch as  it  leads  to  a correct  knowledge  of  military  tactics.  This 

science  is  important  to  us,  and  the  practical  part  a most  healthy 
instructive  exercise.  Having  alluded  to  the  subject,  we  would 
urge  one  cons iderati on  more,  and  although  the  "small  voice"  here 
lifted  up,  will  hardly  be  heard  beyond  these  walls,  the  time,  the 
place,  seem  to  demand  further  deliberation.  The  necessity  of 
scattering  the  seeds  of  military  knowledge"  throughout  the  Re- 
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, . . . ti  ad  f n cpri  ous  notice.  Thst  nation  may  justly 

public  is  entitled  to  sen ous  nu u the  use  of  those 

be  considered  strong,  ^ose  sons  understand  the  u her 

=i Bf Ti JK  B Siurs:  a?VIi 

parted  with,  it  must  oe  at  ^ institutions*  and  bla- 

this  glory,  this  »,Jjr  1 n-  s ever  liable  to  be  tarnished  by 

zing  in  the  eyes  of  the  wor.d,  is  ever  ao  r-  hts  of  the  true 

the  breath  of  en^'1 0US-!Za5]ll,0.!^SH*/  intriaue  or  the  strong  arm  of 
cause  of  glory,  fought  down  by  i ntn  gue , or  t situation 

power,  to  a 1 e^e  v|h  ’ Sll  ii  on towards  lach  other.  It 

of  Empires,  and  their  rel*tive  i,  _tfpr  unite  long  in  fellowship, 
is  chimerical  to  suppose  tjey  Jr?"  be  one  and  undivided.  They 

Never  will  the  interests  of  n J ons  be  one,  w ° “nd  in  the  course 

must  ever  differ  in  some  esse”^  f serious  collision, 

of  human  events,  there  is  a yhe  imperative  duty  of  that 

aara.::  rris1: 

SSllb  th^mutations^that^are  cons taotly  taking  place  In  th.^ 

ssis^/sKt-;. psit  i Tc  :?i  s a: 

sympathies  of  every  one,  who  can  insensible  to  the  blessings 

anticipated.  In  view  of  tnis  pro^H  * tion,  that  we  too,  in 
itself  on  our  minds,  but  the  solemn  convic  i the  haters  0f 

progress  of  time,  may  be  drawn  in  more  important  than 

the  liberties  of  man?  If  there  freedom  may  be  gained , 

another  to  us,  it  is  this,  thaJ  is  lost!  But  it  is 

gainedf  triumpher  t?u?h!  ' We  walk  in  its  light,  and  sit  down 
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under  the  shadow  of  the  tree  whose  leaves  are  emblems  of  the 
freshness  and  glory  of  our  political  system.  And  yet  is  th>ere 
no  danger  that  we  may  be  driven  forth  from  this  second  para- 
dise? There  is  danger,  if  we  are  not  constantly  prepared  to 
meet  and  repel  war  should  it  reach  these  peaceful  shores,  or 
to  go  forth,  and  humble  the  "untamed  spirit,"  that  dares  to  hold 
cheap  our  liberty  and  our  lav/s.  The  safety  of  this  republic, 
her  honor  and  glory,  can  only  be  entrusted  to  the  free  born 
people,  and  they  must  be  instructed  in  the  holy  art  of  defence. 

It  is  admitted  that  we  cannot  tolerate  standing  armies,  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  ever  been  more  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  a throne,  than  those  of  the  people.  If  then,  weare  too 
wise  to  rely  on  mercenaries,  shall  we  lose  our  credit  for 
sagacity,  and  not  provide  for  future  security?  No!  the  voice 
of  reason,  the  dictates  of  humanity,  the  solemn  warning  of  that 
great  patriot  and  statesman,  "first  in  war,  first  in  peace,"  the 
bloody  past,  and  the  fearful  present,  point  out  in  characters  not 
to  be  mistaken,  the  duty  of  Americans.  All  the  morality  a nation 
can  oppose  to  the  whirlwind  of  war,  will  prove  too  feeble  to 
stay  its  progress,  when  it  rolls  up,  and  comes  darkly  on.  But 
there  is  a physical  power,  guided  and  supported  by  moral  courage, 
refined  and  sublimated  by  the  amor  patri.as  which  is,  and  ever 
has  been,  irres is  tab! e . Blood  may  flow,  and  the  altar  and  the 
hearth  be  made  desolate,  but  peace  will  finally  extend  her  olive 
branch,  and  the  defender  assume  in  a more  lofty  character,  his 
station  in  the  world.  If  it  is  plain  that  resort  must  be  had 
to  the  people,  should  unforseen  events  place  us  in  the  character 
of  belligerants,  this  much,  is  surely  important,  to  have  men, 
who,  when  called  on  to  peril  their  all  in  the  cause  of  their 
country,  possess  a knowledge  of  that  science,  indispensable  to 
good  discipline,  and  success  in  the  field.  Undoubted ly  much 
might  be  done  towards  effecting  this  great  object,  if  military 
tactics  were  made  a part  of  elementary  education.  A little 
time  devoted  to  this  subj'ect  in  our  Seminaries  of  learning, 
might  be  profitably  spent,  pari d this  knowledge,  so  important  to 
us,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a few  privileged  individuals 
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would  soon  be  generally  understood  and  correctly  practised. 

We  may  reasonably  calculate  the  most  beneficial  consequences 
from  this  simple  plan.  Imperceptibly  the  happy  result  would 
follow  without  an  effort  on  the  part  of  those,  who,  regarding 
the  militia  as  the  palladium  of  our  liberties,  desire  to  see 
them  well  disciplined.  Teach  the  young  throughout  our  country, 
in  this  way,  and  they  will  bear  the  knowledge  home  a gift  of 
value,  to  bestcw  on  their  fellow  citizens.  Thust  every  man 
would,  in  time,  become  a soldier,  without  derogating  from  his 
station  in  life,  or  nurturing  dishonorable  ambition.  For  it  is 
idle  to  suppose  the  people  will  ever  thirst  to  mingle  in  the 
battles  of  ambition,  however  skilful  in  tactics,  or  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  the  followers  of  Ceasar,  burn  to  be  led 
against  the  men  of  every  nation.  They  are  bound  by  a thousand 
holy  ties  to  the  soil,  their  interests,  their  happiness  is 
inseperably  woven  with  our  free  institutions,  and  these  must 
be  defended  at  the  risk  of  life  and  fortune.  That  a course  of 
education  such  as  we  have  endeavored  to  point  out  would  benefit 
the  country,  by  providing  for  every  capacity,  and  thus  piaeirig 
it  in  the  power  of  all  to  begin  the  world  well,  enemies  to 
luxury,  possessing  not  only  the  spirit,  but  the  strength  to 
roll  back  the  tide  of  war,  and  save  the  land  from  pollution, 
there  is  little  room  to  doubt.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
man  of  mere  practical  information,  sufficient  to  give  an  impulse 
to  whatever  he  undertakes,  has  not  the  same  power  to  do  good 
with  the  professional  character.  Each < in  his  own  sphere  may  do 
good  or  evil,  but  because  one  is  deeper  read  in  metaphysics  and 
philosophy  than  another,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  he  will 
confer  greater  benefits  on  mankind?  Learning  cannot  confer  per- 
fection, tho*  it  may. lead  to  it.  The  advantages  of  science  and 
philosophy  are  great,  and  it  so  happens,  they  have  been  levelled 
to  human  reason.  Let  the  mind  be  enlightened  by  a few  ideas  on 
subjects  of  this  nature,  and  it  will  easily  contemplate  worlds, 
and  systems  of  worlds.  It  does  not  require  a long  life  of  research 
to  make  a philosopher.  The  Athenians  were  called  a nation  of 
philosophers,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  in  their  schools. 
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reduced  to  a few  plain  truths , was, sufficient  to  put  them  in  a 
thinking  way.  They  were  mostly  useful , practical  men,  quick 
to  understand  theirr  rights,  and  bold  in  defending  them.  The 
plain  practical  man,  converts  whatever  he  touches  into  fine 
goild*  while  the  mere  speculator,  "wrapped  in  dismal  thinkings" 
is  often  led  through  a train  of  absurdities,  from  which  very 
little  good  results.  Practical  men  the  country  calls  for.  To 
the  inventive  practical  genius  of  Fulton,  we  are  indebted  for 
a new  and  curious  craft,  which  may  be  seen  stemming  the  im- 
petuous current  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  rapids  of  yon  pure 
stream,  thus  uniting  the  interests,  and  confirming  the  friend- 
ship of  the  inhab i tants nof  diff erent  states . Education  has  done 
much  for  us,  but  a vast  deal  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Here 
the  temple  of  science  and  philosophy  are  crowded  by  willing 
auditors,  and  a glory  like  that  which  fell  on  the  Roman  eagle, 
is  rendering  more  visible  each  star  in  the  banner  of  our  free- 
dom. Education  has  exploded  old  errors,  shamed  bigotry,  broken 
the  cords  of  persecution  and  left  human  opinions  free.  Blessed 
gift  of  God  to  man,  grant  it  may  be  spared  alike  by  all,  and  so 
impartially  distributed  that  no  one  shall  feel  himself  exalted 
above  another.  Here  let  the  work  be  accomplished.  Inspired  by 
that  innate  principle,  love  of  country,  we  are  inclined  to  in- 
voke first  a blessing  on  this  "land  of  the  mountain  and  the 
flood,"  but  our  sympathies  are  not  bounded  by  the  green  lovely 
home,  hallowed  in  our  hearts.  They  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  hang  with  trembling  anxiety  round  the  house- 
less heads  of  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  of  whatever  name  or 
nation.  Dear  thrilling  reflection!  Man  shall  not  forever  be 
degraded,  he  shall  not  creep  in  the  dust  like  the  serpent,  nor 
hang  his  head  like  the  willow,  in  the  courts  of  kings,  but 
raised  and  honored  by  knowledge,  he  shall  enjoy  the  blissful 
sweets  of  uninterrupted  civil  and  Religious  liberty. 
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"The  cultivation  of  the  human  mind  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  elevated 
and  most  important  of  all  human  pursuits." 


"The  empire  of  the  universe  is,  itself,  an  empire  of  intellect." 


"The  mere  establishment  of  free  boohMi  institutions  of  government  cannot 
qualify  a people  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  freedom:  They  must  qualify 
themselves  for  it,  by  intellectual  and  moral  culture;  or  the  establishment 
of  its  forms  will  be  in  vain,  and  worse  than  in  vain." 

Education  civilizes,  brings  culture,  promotes  a well-functioning  democracy. 


1.  A general  discussion  of  the  necessity  of  education  to  civilize  man, 
pages  1-15. 

2.  Education  is  important  to  society;  brings  culture  and  variety,  page  15. 

3 « Describes  the  "arts"  and  their  relationship  to  education,  especially 
higher  learning. 

4»  Argues  for  universal  education  in  a well-functioning  democracy,  pages  23 
24,  25,  and  intermittently  to  the  end  of  the  article. 
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At  a meeting  of  the  CONNECTICUT  ALPHA  OF  THE  PHI  BETA/,  KAPPA 
SOCIETY,  at  the  State  House  i n > New-Haven , September  13, 
1825, — 

Ordered,  That  the  Rev.  THOMAS  ROBBINS  and  ROGER  S.  BALDWIN, 
Esq.  be  a Committee,  to  present  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to 
the  Hon.  JAMES  GOULD,  for  his  Oration  delivered  this  day,  and 
to  request  that  he  would  favour  the  Society  with  a copy  of  the 
same, for  publication, 

/V  t s s t 

SAMUEL  J.  HITCHCOCK,  Cor.  Seo'ry. 


AN  ORATION. 


THE  cultivation  of  tfe.e  human  rrhi.id  is,  unquestionably,  the 
most  elevated,  and  most  important  of  all  human  pursuits.  It  is 
an  obvious  suggestion  of  r-esson,  that  the  nobler  faculties  of  our 
nature  must  have  been  des  f gned  for  the  most  exalted  uses:  And  as 

theirr  capacity  of  culture  admits  of  no  limit,  they  are  evidently 
destined  to  an  interminabfs  progress , in  improvement. 

The  physical  powers  corf  men  have  assignable  limits,  o*nd  are 
ci rcumscri bed , in  their  ©esreise,  fey  narrow  boundaries,  ssvhich  they 
can  never  pass:  while  the.  action  of  a single  mind  is  frequently 

felt,  in  its  effects,  to  ftie  extremities  of  the  earth,  and  the 
remotest  ages,  Throughoat.  -the  known  regions  of  nature,  there  is 
scarcely  an  object,  which  Ties  beyond  the  reach,  or  the  scrutiny, 
of  the  human  intellect.  From  its  humble  earthy  tenement,  it  breaks 
away,  and  expatiates  throughout  immens i ty  — drawi ng  instruction, 
alike,  from  the  vast,  and  the  minute;  from  other  spheres,  and  other 
systems;  from  the  living,  and  the  dead;  from  "the  years  beyond  the 
flood,"  and  the  ages  of  an  endless  futurity.  Its  theatre  of  action 
is  the  universe:  from  the  universe  it  derives  its  aliment,  and 

its  treasures.  To  fix  it  to  the  earth,  or  limit  its  operations 
to  time*  or  space,  were  as  impossible,  as  to  imprison  the  winds, 
or  chain  the  ocean  to  its  rocks. 

Such  are  the  nobler  powers  of  man,  when  expanded,  and  matured, 
by  their  proper  culture.  But  even  these  exalted  faculties  would 
lose  their  highest  uses,  and  chief  importance,  in  the  social 
system,  but  for  the  power,  with  whichmmind  is  endowed,  of  acting 
upon  mind — -the  power,  in  other  words,  which  intelligent  natures 
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possess,  of  acting  upon  kindred  natures,  and  thus  of  exerting  that 
intellectual  and  moral  influence,  which  sustains  the  whol ©frame, 
and  structure  of  human  society.  The  same  law  of  nature,  which 
originally  conferred  upon  mankind, iin  various  proportions,  the 
power  of  influencing  the  opinions,  affections,  and  volitions  of  each 
other,  established  the  foundation  f c an  intellectual  empire,  which 
has  existed,  throughout  the  world,  »n  al Images,  and  must  continue 
to  exist,  under  every  modification  of  society.  All  artift-cia^  sy s 
terns  of  dominion,  all  forms  of  civil  government,  are  composed  of 
perishable  elements.  They  successively  rise,  and  flourish;  amd 
like  all  other  works  of  art,  decay  and  disappear*.  But  the  empire 
of  intellect  is  founded  in  nature,  and  universal  fitness;  and  like 
the  ordinances  of  nature,  upon  w'hich  it  rests,  nnust  be  perpet-ual  . 

There  are,  however,  comparatively  few,  it  would  seem,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  assigning  to  the  dominion  of  the  mind,  its  actual 
extent,  or  of  contemplating  its  vast  amd  momentous  results. — Those 
great  events,  and  conjunctures,  which  suddenly,  and  sensiblly s 
affect  the  condition  of  society,  force  themselves,  like  the  grand 
operations  of  external  nature,  upon  the  attention  of  mankind: 

But  we  seldom  contemplate,  and  still  more  seldom  justly  estimate, 
the  efficient  influence,  which  the  intellectual  light  of  a single 
age,  or  even  a single  mind,  may  diffuse  throughout  the  globe* and 
transmit  to  all  posterity.  Who  can  define  the  limits  of  that 
dominion,  which  the  philosophers  and  orators,  the  poets,  historians 
and  moralists,  of  former  ages,  h^ve  constantly  exercised,  and  con- 
tinueito  exercise  over  the  human  mind? — a domi ni on  , far  transcending , 
in  authority,  that  of  thrones  and  sceptres;  and  extending  to  what 
mere  civil  power  can  never  reach  — the  opinions,  and  sentiments, 
and  tastes,  and  affections,  of  mankind. 

Who  can  determine,  to  what  extent,  the  views,  and  habits  of 
thinking,  and  by ^necessary  consequence,  the  morals,  and  charac- 
ter, of  the  present  age,  have  been  formed  and  moulded,  by  the 
master-spirits  of  former  times?— by  minds  like  those  of  Aristotle 
and  Bacon,  of  Cicero  and  Locke,  of  Hume  and  Voltaire,  of  Addi- 
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g«SBe^tsFMa-- 

b°dy  ?heeVeefrfiient  llll/T iSSl^tuSl  influence,  both  f or ^ood  and 

evil,  is  a power  of  2|alSi'^ it’ dtf f us es**  1 tself  to  the  utmost 

Like  » subtle  and  expansive h«jl*^jjsdl;}u*es#i  For 

borders,  and  pervades  all  the  r - .!f  j conduct — of  those 

^:ss.:rsr. 

the  mast  illiterate,  i "^J1'  J’H'  of  othar  nations  , and  other 

irgr/t^  a^ity  istrana^ttad  *?d 

many  of  those  useful  lessons,  the  i u«e  a^ "f-imd  their  way, 

every  period,  have  bequeathed  to  ^ thus  fire  recorded  wis- 

domWo}eachgeneratfon  be  comes P the  instructor  of  all  classes  of 

raer'*  i;  s*Jitr.Kr.?  sw-. 

!n%herof  dinary,  and  regular  sel«tlSneSf°means  , 

ignorance  and  imbecility.  In  every eSnatural°seat  of  empire.  This 
f acul ty  — however9 1 i ab^e^ to^be  M-SR elllZ%  Passion,  or  evil 
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propensities,  must,  by  the  general  laws  of  our  nature,  be  supreme 
— so  far  as  any  one  principle  of  power  can  be  so — in  the  moral, 
social,  and  political  systems  of  the  world.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  all 
stages  of  society — under  all  fortms  of  civil  government,  as  well  the 
most  free,  as  the  most  despotic — and  in  all  thie  natural,  and  arti- 
ficial, divisions  of  civil  and  social  life,  :±h- e many  have  been  ruled, 
by  the  few;  and  physical  strength  has  bowed  rserfore  the  supremacy  of 
mind.  In  human  governments,  the  external  symbols,  even  of  sovereign 
dominlony^may , indeed,  devolve  upon  infancy,,  imbecility,  or  fatuity; 
but  such  a pageant  of  empire  can  be  but  the  nominal  depository  of 
a power,  which,  if  not  sustained  by  the  energy  of  other-  minds", 
must  be  overwhelmed  by  its  own  weight. 

The  empire  of  the  universe  is,  itself,  am  empire  of  intellect. 
Infinite  power  is  but  the  minister  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness. But  the  principle  of  goodness  resides;  irn  the  will:  And  if 

that  will  of  the  lawgiver,  whici  constitutes  the  law,  were  not, 
itself,  directed,  and  thaimeans  of  accomplishing  its  purposes  de- 
vised, and  regulated,  by  a presiding  principle  of  intelligences  all 
system,  order,  law,  and  regular  government,,  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, would  cease. 

It  is  a truth,  familiar  to  all,  at  the  present  day,  that  moral 
influence,  is  illimitable.  In  the  conduct  or  human  affairs,  it 
supplies  the  desideratum  of  Archimedes,  for  moving  the  world. 

Moral  influence,  itself,  however,  is  but  another  name,  for  a control, 
over  the  opinions,  and  affections,  of  moral  agents.  And  how  is 
this  control  to  be  exerted,  to  any  great,  arid  important  end,  except 
by  intellectual  power? 

The  influence  of  mere  moral  example , unconnected  with  intel- 
lectual superiority,  is  not',  indeed,  to  be  overlooked,  among  the 
causes,  which  may  affect  the  characters  of  individuals,  or  that  of 
society.  But  that  mighty  spirit  of  command,  which,  with  more 
than  a monarch's  power,  can  compose,  control,  and  harmonize,  the 
jarring  elements  of  human  opinions  and  human  passions,  is  an 
attribute  of  the  intellecntal  principle  — the  master-faculty  of  the 
soul  . 
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io  what  cause  have  the  great  masters  of  the  human  mind,  in  all  ages, 
owed  their  dominion  over  the  understandings,  the  passions,  and  the 
prejudices  of  their  fellow-beings?  To  what  latent  principle  of 
power  were  Pericles,  and  Demosthenes,  and  Cicero,  and  Chatham, 
indebted,  for  their  boundless  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  men? 

Was  it  by  their  own  distinguished  moral  excellence — by  the 
display  of  pre-eminent  personal  virtue- — by  any  superior  and 
exemplary  morality,  in  their  lives,  or  manners,  that  they  were  en- 
abled to  reduce  the  human  mind,  with  all  its  wild  and  refractory 
elements,  to  a state  of  captivity,  and  submission?  No:  It  was  the 

energy  of  disciplined  genius— of  instructed  reason  — of  enlighten- 
ed intellect,  exerted  with  irresistible  effect,  upon  the  great 
springs  of  the  human  soul  . 

In  all  nations,  and  all  communities,  the  original  source,  and 
ultimate  seat,  of  power  are  the  same.  A free , or  popular  govern- 
ment is  generally,  and  justly,  denominated  a government  of  opin- 
ion: But  the  same  denomination  may,  with  propriety,  be  assigned, 

though  in  a more  qualified  sense,  to  the  most  absolute  despotism , 
that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  No  tyrant  holds  his  subjects 
in  bondage — no  military  chieftain  rules  his  host — by  the  strength 
his  own  right  arm.  Submission  to  civil,  or  martial  rule*  is  the 
effect  of  a train  of  influence,  operating,  through  all  the  gradations 
of  authority,  upon  the  minds  of  men.  And  that  power,  which  can 
sway,  at  pleasure,  the  opinions  of  the  many,  can,  in  the  last  resort, 
command  their  physical  strength. 

Of  what  immense  importance,  then,  must  be  the  proper  cultiva- 
tion, and  direction,  ,of  those  faculties,  which  exert  such  a control- 
ling influence  upon  the  character,  conduct,  and  destinies,  of  man- 
kind! Every  consideration,  which  can  render  the  advancement  of 
the  human  race,  in  whatever  is  noble,  or  useful,  or  estimable,  a 
desirable  object,  must,  necessarily,  recommend  those  pursuits, 
which  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the  higher  and  nobler  powers 
of  our  nature. 
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Far  the  greatest,  and  most  momentous  revolution,  which  has 
-ver  taken  puce  in  the  affairs  of  men,  is  that. by  which  the  human 
an! nd  has  been  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  ignorance,  and 
barbarism,  and  elevated  to  that  rank,  which  it  was  f tted , and  des 
tinpd  bv  the  Author  of  nature,  to  hold.  For  this  mignty  cnange, 
in  the  condition  of  human  society,  and  for  those  c^ntless  benefits, 
which  that  change  has  brought,  in  its  train, cthe  world  is  primarily, 
and  Drincipally  indebted  to  science,  letters,  and  the  liberau  arts. 

? p,PP  "the Greater  and  the  lesser  lights,"  by  which  nations 

have  been  directed,  in  their  progress,  through  the  dark,  and  dreary 
; e primitive  barbarism,  to  the  brighter  realms  of  civ,!, za- 

vancement,  ^ useful  knowledge,  and  in  all  the  great  interests  of 

the  human  race.  the  present,  to  offer  one's  self,  as  an  advo- 

tp  z n +ue  cause  of  science  and  literature,  or  formally  to  urge 
their  claims  to  general  patronage  and  favour,  may,  perhaps,  appear 
fo  ianj,  like  entering  tL  lists,  "to  beat  the  air.'  or  affect, ng 
to  inculcate,  what  is  already  known,  adknowl edged , ana  felt,  °y  a11* 
It  is  certain,  however,  from  universal  experience,  that,  in  no 
nation,  and  in  no  age,  has  the  popular , or  publics,  suffrage  attac 
to  those  claims,  an  importance,  corresponding,  in  any  reasona  1 
degree^  to#the  i r Jntr  1 nsi  c-rits.^  ^ ^ d>  ar,d  Jhat 

altars  have  smoked  with  incense,  to  .the  deified  authors,  an£  Pa£” 
of  the  rude  arts,  and  learning,  of  primitive  times.  But  tne 
vvaotioal  utility  of  high  advancement , in  liberal  knowledge,  ha 
Len  but  little  understood,  by  a vast  majority  of  mankind.  The 
important  uses  of  elementary  learning  are,  indeed, 
obvious,  to  be  perceived,  and  felt,  by  all  classes  of  men.  And 
_ „ch  acauirements , even  in  classical  learning,  as  may  be  deemed 
indisoeSsable  ?o  a respectable  standing  in  the  liberal  professions, 
a?e  in  general!  perhaps,  regarded  with  public  favour.  But  **** 
attainments,  in  science  and  literature,  are,  too  generally,  consid 
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honours  * Sf’Ssemss  i'ea?nino°  th%pr1de-  *"d  multiply  the 

merely  ornamental.  Such°acqu1rements  'never'^fal?  3tt  and,. 

that  literature,  and  ■'■he  libprai  c^-towr.  _ public  mind,  to  believe, 
advanced;  or,  that  they  h r vf'  fr®  alr<:ady  sufficiently 

tamable  point  o?*ii5Sv5SS»i,  Iod*S;rI?S?2*dtK;,r, ? ’KSJS  at' 

h pe?eC|rn^  lUetV  ■' » “ msVle^Vr 

prevalent, °a  ceniurj'alo!  as’ *t°£i21fS*  had^then’  doubt,e?s‘  « 

■icP£hftlCal  tendency  of  this  popular  error,  wherever  it  nre 
’ is  the  same,  as  that  of  a snirit  of  • ^IV?!  1.^  lZ  pf? 


vails,  is  the  same,  as  that  of  .".plFTrif  direct ’hos IVuly  U ft? 

ect“a]  pursuits.  In  a state  like  this. 


sphar«’o!niell“nJn  to  the  a*°*s  v1  •d„1'<e"ent,  <"  the  hfghll 
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LaJ3B 

Ut?e«ehaS“’ciS?e?^der^dSc^dl'n?^y  b1ess1"9a-  which  s^ejce  and 

sr  i:-!J;S  »Fj>“S-s  :ir;:!:r ,:.-;!.:;,:is':i:.;!;;;- 

fnrpV1,mh  f^n^tl°ns»  in  our  animal  economy,  is  unfelt,  and  there- 
fore,  unheeded,  by  a great  majority  of  those,  whose  health  a!!6 
exnstence  it  sustains.  The  most  sjperficia?  observer  c^Sot  ?Mi 
to  discern  the  genial  and  quickening  influences  of  solar  liaht" 
upon  the  objects  of  external  nature;  whi  e ?hf noise?esI  lit ’ 

pMedana^^d?f^SHl^^”^st^d,7'^°^eniencesTofn?ifemareWmu?il-re 

ful  instltdtlonfahd  iSpr^en^s  S?BSTjf? IxiS* 11fe?9a^xp^r1ence'd 
by  all,  how  seldom  do  they  reflect  that  fn*  ,*_J“V7  experienced 

aan"d  wfJSIS!*?*  they  are.^ln  any  maasu?e,  ?ndeb“d  Jo ’ifS* ’ecC™£0rts 

ShJt'SJif Ha  eCheerrih0eSco0nfd1??o„Ph^0^Phr’  °r  the 

P^osSecL"  ?daLer,r-S!:;ne?  and  what  «°“>“  be°the1r  present  9 
P » that  light  were,  now,  to  be,  forever  extinguished. 
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s enq,uir>’  may  be  answered,  with  a sufficient  aDDroxima  ti  nn 
to  accuracy,  by  a very  general,  and  brief  exhibUI^  of  !Ehe  chara2- 
t , and  circumstances  of  mankind,  in  the  primitive  staaes  of  c nr  i p 

eral  11b_ 

£“3  *3  “«**;•  ^ough  susceptible  of  Snl  ImuLTglJeef  2/ 'cuMrf' " ’ 
and  fertmty,  “things,  rank  and  gross  in  nature  oossess  I I 
ly."  The  golden  age  of  the  world  is  "a  goTden d^eSS5  The  in” 
nocence,  peace,  and  happiness,  with  which  poetry  has  Invested  and 

to°a"worl fof Pf ancy3'  St“e  °f  S0C,et^  a-a  "•*»»"  -"f edf'onf! 

than  ^f;^ee^f^e?:v”fhfs  tf  7e  ??  “SinlS  tf  IV  th  V “* 

forest.  The  mere  savage,  though  heir  to  an  exalted  M?!?e  is  a 

shorn  of  his  dignity,  and  degraded  from  his  state  ^Tndoipnt 

ie-fv  care^e^  dof rhmff f eVOt?d  ‘"’present  gra t]f i caf on , anl^f 
a thinkin^bpfn^  future,  he  scarcely  exhibits  the.  attributes  of 

his  sensCI*bInd9hi«;H^rJuocS  a*"1  Mmlted  to  the  immediate  objects  of 
stinct  than  If  I1L  I-  £ P-?  Vices,  are  qualities  rather  of  in- 
mechanical, and  almost  as  1 ittl  ^di  Jersif  ild*  *Is  thosTof  °thl  ’ a£e  35 
za  ti  on aVe>" " l Those  Objects  of  reflection]  which!  iS  Istlte  of  ciCili 
the  mind  Ttsellf  uf"!  the  fJc"'Ves  of  the  mind,  a^d  which 
are  foreign  to  his  thoughts.  Indifferent  tS  an  objects!  whfih^o 

SrthiJlht^aid  SfMlSf*11?1;  Ratification  » and  equal  ly  ’ i^luen? 
ulties  t^’a  liffnf  I ih  ab0Ur’  J?  abandons  himself,  and  his  fac- 

he  can’be  roused  onl  v b?thpe,ISUa  1 ty V?nd  men*al  apathy;  from  which 
nv,  . * only  by  the  unappeasable  era;  vinos  of  necess  i tv 

To  the  sSi?li°Sf  iLt,'?fUS  °{  !re.h1gh  and  unusu^  excUemlnif’ 

tne  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  the  impulses  of  curiosity,  he  is  a 
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stimulated  to  action,  is  habitJalfJ  slSa^’h  and  1 1 centious , when 
Ms  existence  almost  as  unconscious  oi^  h?cSh\?nd  he  slumb^s  out 
flint,  of  its  fire,  or  the  rock  nf  ?!  hlS  n0bler  Pow«rs,  as  the 
great  volume  of  nature,  ope£  befo?I  him  3em’  Which  u encrusts.  The 
employment  for  his  credulity  and  su  mr!-’  occasionally,  afford 
his  understanding,  the  volume  %'s  s^led  J^0^/3"^'  but  t0 
past,  and  the  future,  he  lives  with  ; rf!?ar?!ess»  of  the 

reason;  without  aftticipation , to  elevate  his  htl^  ’ t0  instruct 

state  of  mental  eSuffering!  ^d^en’ce^a^90?10  • * 5s’  “"^ersally , 'a 
by  the  most  eloquent,  and  most  nhi l ncnnh * barba rian , as  described 
is,  in  the  intervals  of  his  cross  pn-;-  — of  ancient  historians,* 
less,  and  most  restless,  of  human  ~y,"cnt? * by  turns>  the  most  list 

this  irksome  state  of  exis tence~th?  in™  J^?UeS  V Vel  ief  ’ 
Plunges,  alternately,  into  the  onnl  L]  1 atlon  of  the  soul— he 
excitement;  arid  either  drowns  hiPP?Inaun ®*tren?es  of  oblivion,  and 
the  lethargy  of  inebriation  or  3ud  res tl essness , in 

the  issue  of  chance,  states ’his mJnd"?nW5^?Ver  Se  Va,ues-  upon 
into  emotion.  s nis  mind  to  action,  by  agitating  it 

desolating^icel— ^propensity  t^intoxicati^0  paSH’  that  these  two 
desperate  gaming-have  become  geSeillly  chapter ! 10,1  for 

life.  They  spring,  in  barbarous  flnPc  y dbaracber i s ti c of  savage 
from  any  peculiarity,  in  the  ?ices9  or  l11  cultivated  society, 

men;  but  from  a general  law  of  human  !aturP umstances,  of  individual 
necessity  arising  out  o€  the  c!!!m,0Tof °f  Z 

fondness  for  the  marvellous!  ShiSh^rkl  fhe^av*^  ‘V3*  extrava9a"t 

li;,*.?-;?' sjj.yrsiricii^:  v" M- «&%r?.r,&rMgh.r 

bis  world,  dilates  his  ?idV  LV  ^ ".ysterious,  i„  ?he  visi- 

rune  imagination,  and  rouses  his  mind  to  "a 

*Taci tus . 
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superior  consciousness  of  its  own  existence."  He  delights  to  re- 
cognize  a deity_  in  every  stupendous  obje  t,  and  a miracle  in  everv 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  in  the  physical  world;  because  the  hu-  ^ 
man  mind  delights  to  be  excited,  without  exertion:  A fact  let  mp 

forathat^fondnp^9’  WhiCh  may’  in.sotne  measure,  at  least,  account 
snrio  + v °nd"ess;  so  prevalent , m the  more  advanced;,  s tages  of 

p?tv  -Bui  ^1sCheXhjb,ti0!:?  °f  ^Slna'-y  srlef,  and  tlrror,  and 
picy.  But  in  the  absence  of  those  high  excitements  which  nccflcinn 

a ly  interrupt  his  habitual  apathy,  the  life  of  Jhe^arbaPian  ?s  a 
life  of  sleep,  and  gluttony,  and  mental  vacuity* 

the  human ’raL1tLPhi!]!;1Sa1  featu(-«,  has  ever  been  the  character  of 
tne  numan  race,  in  barbarous  ages;  and  such,  the  abyss  of  de- 

?ai^Pri10nh  from  w?ich, the  civilized  portion  of  mankind  has  been 

tej  and  condi?1oi  *5**  c«Pa>-ative  elevation  of  charac- 

__ * ana  condition— that  state  of  advancement,  in  knowledqe  and 

generation"!  s' permitted  *to"wi tness ! happiness’  »»»•»* 

ment,  upon  the  human  race,  than  that  endless  diveraitu  of  charac- 
ter  manners,  tastes,  pursu  i ts  , _ and  modes  of  11?"  b/whlch  as- 

with  that°7^^ry  ls.  variegated,  in  an  age  of  ref  i nement  — contrasted 

marks *the  sav{aJWst2tP  sTame,ness\ , in  a]l  these  Particulars,  which 

t?p^  J?  savage  state.  To  descrioe,  minutely,  all  those  peculiari- 

thl  "J  ,sarks  ?f  d1st,"ct1°">  which  characterize 

ClvJllzed  communities  of  the  world,  or  the  different 
classes  of  men,  who  compose  them,  were  a task,  from  which  the 

Sa°r? a"d  8lIted  mind  "^ht  we"  shrink  But  She  Sir- 
minutp’v^  l-  I®  a9e  and  Country»  is— with  the  exception  of  a few 
* ^ ^S’  necessarily  arising  from  difference  of  climate, 

other  physical  causes— tne  barbarian  of  every  other;  and  he  who 

tnl  Joreyd°nha,COmnPlete  ;?eCimen  of  s ava9 e socie?y,e^n  any  plh  of 
the  world,  has,  generally  speaking,  seen  it,  in  all  its  nrinrinai 

and  distinguishing  features,  throughout  the  globe.  P 
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Hencerit  is,  that  the  delineation  of  the  ancient  German  charac- 
ter, by  the  unrivalled  and  unerring  pencil  of  Tacitus,  has  been 
found  to  be  a faithful  portrait— a true  reflected  image— of  barba- 
rous society,  in  all  ages,  and  all  countries.  The  uninstructed 
child  of  nature — whether  he  roams  the  forests  of  Tartary,  or  bends 
the  bow,  in  the  Western  wilderness;  whether  he  inhabits  the  re- 
gions of  polar  frost,  or  those,  glowing  under  the  fervors  of  a tropi- 
cal sun  — is  still  the  same  indolent,,  sensual,  and,  restless  being. 

The  causes  of  this  uniformity,  however,  are  obvious.  The 
mind  is  enlarged,  in  proportion  to  the  variety,  and  magnitude,  of 
the  objects,  it  embraces;  and  as  these  are  multiplied,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  and  civilization,  they  find  employment  for 
every  faculty  of  the  soul,  and  diversify*  proportionally,  the  char- 
acters, views,  habits,  and  enterprize,  of  men.  But  those  objects, 
which  alone  can  interest  a barbarous  age,  are  too  limited,  both  in 
number  and  variety,  to  furnish  scope  for  the  expansion  of  the  mind. 
The  same  paucity  of  ideas,  the  same  sterility  of  thought,  and  in- 
activity of  intellect,  which  stamp  a sameness  of  character  and 
manners,  upon  the  early  stages  of  our  natural  infancy,  produce  a 
correspondent  uniformity,  in  those  of  the  early  infancy  of  society. 

It  is  a fact,  still  more  remarkable,  that  even  the  physical 
characteristics  of  mankind  are  not  exempt  from  the  all-pervading 
influence  of  intellectual  improvement.  The  very  countenance  of  a 
barbarian  indicates  his  condition.  That  unlimited  diversity  of  ex- 
pression— those  minute  and  undefinable  shadowings  of  character,, 
intelligence,  and  sentiment,  which  mark  the  human  countenance,  i‘i 
an  age  of  refinement,  are  attributable,  almost  exclusively,  to  the 
influence  of  mental  culture  and  civilization.  Upon  the  savage  coun- 
tenance, Nature  has  stampeddan  habitual,  unexpressive  uniformity 
of  aspect— a listless,  but  rigid,  fixedness  of  feature  — as  a visible 
badge,  by  which  he  may  be  distinguished  from  his  civilized  fellow- 
beings.  On  his  brow,  sits  no  "deliberation,  nor  public  care:  1 
Neither  reflection,  nor  memory,  nor  fancy,  has  impressed  its. image 
upon  his  features.  The  glow  of  sentiment,  the  animation  of  in- 
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dustrv  the  ardor  of  enterprize,  find  no  expression  there,  A tran- 
sientypassion  may,  occasionally,  disturb  the  ordinary  composure 
nf  hiqPasDect*  but  the  dead  calm  of  indifference,  and  mental  apathy, 
hSbitSally,  as  *11  in  his  countenance,  as  in  his  manners. 

SB: 

iv^uit\ron?irer  sh”  as^r 

nf  acnpct  as  of  character,  unknown, in  a state  of  barbarism.  ini 

nomenon,*  i n°wh  a^may  b^  _ 

press ive*i  1 1 us trati on  S^heM^^d  MS’/W,  IZZ V *»*.*- 
leotual  culture-  remarked  , that  those  varieties  of  character,  test 

iiS""5  isiiti  U"*h«*ss«sa“Kay— <**f?ssi55 

Tp^earandthusSe?Si"9exe?ftiaor,  t"olt  K&’TtStt'alS  Xsi^^ch 

affords  t * n^agd9, ^ f romaal  1 VMs tory ^and^ experience,  that  the 

rao-unn  in  thp  <;  1 i a h t e s t deqree,  from  the  vast  and  acknow i eagea 
importance  of  religion  and  naval  culture:  Since  ^e  latter  can 

never  be  brought  to  a high  degree  of  advancement,  in  a low  state 

°f  ’"n’ulim’e  ^ however^to  turn  from  generalities,  to  a survey  of 
some  of  'the  more  specific  uses  of  science,  and  general  learning.- 
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In  attempting  such  a survey,  the  mind  is  embarrassed » ^ ^ tu1 ate 

mu 1 1 i nl i c i tv  of  obiects,  which  claim  its  attention.  io  h 

77  the  multifarious  benefits,  which  learning,  and  the  arts  , 
zation  have  conferred  upon  mankind,  would.be  a labour,  lake  that 
^numbering  thP  solar  rays,  or  the  drops  of  morning  dew.  In 
?hU  Add?e«.  the  StSost  thit  can  be  proposed  is  a very  brief  .and 
cursory , notice  of  a few  of  the  more  prominent  topics,  which  the 

SUbjeTheSartsSwhich  we  term  useful,  are  regarded  with  universal  . 

of  Rudeness  Save  received  from  the 

k i lsc\  "ru  mass#  mr^u^^rNr  hS  ; i- 

PO « if  * I S-\Srai  de'vel opement  S}“dU  ^^P-tfcal 

Ss»s  and  'resum!  of  sSch  discoveries.  There  is  scarcely  an  art, 

not  been,  in  some  important  degree,  anci 1 1 ary-~as  <.ontri  bu  ti  ng  , 
either  to  its  invention,  or  to  its  highest,  and  most  efficient 

appl 1 We t con tempi  ate , with  admiration,  that  skill,  by  which  the  as- 
tronomer, or  man  of  science,  measures  the  "a9["tude  and  i 

inS  abe?Jation  of  light;  or  predicts  with  unerring  accuracy,  the 
ellipse"  Si?  oniy  o?  the  superior  luminaries,  but  of  every  satellite 
in  thp  qnlar  system — without  once  reflecting,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
this  science  of  the  heavenly  bodies 3 which  enables  us  o 0sitions  of 
the  globe,  which  we  inhabit;  to  ^certain  the  relative  positions  of 
its  various  parts;  to  trace  our  way,  through  the  tracKiess  ** 
if  ocean;  and  thus  to  hold  communication  with  the  remotest  re 
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gions  of  the  earth  How ‘"^“temy 'of^Y JJlulS .T^moH^ing 
would  have  been  manual  dextenty  f£  wh1ch  constitute  the  _ 

masses  of  wood,  or  metai,  in“°  without  the  aid  of  those  pnnci- 
the  component  parts  of  a ,macl?  1 * t ,-cai  science  which  regulate  all 

pies  of  philosophical  and J 3 ® ^ « from  the  same 

works  of  mechanism!  Without  similar  aias,  «|^ant  would  have 

sources,  how  partial,  and  rela  ^ *and  oChthose  forces,  which 

been  the  uses  of  the  mechamca  P * gnd  the  expansive  power 

nature  has  furnished,  in  Jjea  -'direction  of  genius  and  science, 
of  steami  and  which,  under  the  dire  aqent,  with  the  physical 

united,  have,  virtually,  en  realized^the  bold  and  aspiring 

strength  of  a multitude,  and  almost  real 1 ™Jtter , ..  who  Can 

Hni1MP?Sl°m ult IfaM oSs"«eseSf  chemical  science,  in  agriculture 
^r^nulLru^^  rpL  racy  and  tbe  -t  oy-  H-gi  and^^n^ll 

the  various  arts  o'  rural  ^dhd°ii  i^ional  security  depends-the 
that  necessary  art — upon  whi ch  a . great  departments, 

modern  art  of  war.  *°  cwh^hf  ratification,  gunnery  and  engineering, 
and  especially,  In  those  ^ mathematicll  , and  physical  science, 

high  and  various  attainments,  in  would  have  been  the  benefits 

are  indispensable.  What,  compa  » seamanship;  from  the 

derived  from  the  arts  of  s ^ 1 P T^1  ^ in2 1 a nd  2 v 2 n %h a invention* 
discovery  of  the  pol^l^y  . . could  have  accomplished  it,)  of 

(if,  indeed,  mere  mechanical  skill  cou  uidance  of  mathematical 

the  mariner's  compass-wi  thout  the  light  and  3“Ja*™tiply  their 
and  astronomical  science,  to  di  rect,  ext en  , a . d derivsd,  from 
several  uses?  What  numberless  benefits  have t^K]"terChange  of 
that  free  and  regular  mtercours  improvements,  which  maritime 

products,  intelligence,  opinions,  and  i^provem  . varicus  nations 

skill  and  enterprise  have  established,  betwee^i^  and  -n„ 
of  the  earth  — that  i ntercourse  , by  wh 1 ch  ™ecommun  • ty  # and  of  every 

m?n51,0KSaCetbeeleiaidnopln  to  the  Common  use  of  the  civilized  world! 
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.n  ..**  tvarp  these  invaluable  benefits  to  any 
«dus-es%o°re  remoSe,  than  the  direct  and  proximate  means,  by 

which  they  are  broug^n^^hicarigeeahSwever , to  reflect,  that  the 
It  becomes  P^Mnlild  blessings  are  mountain-springs, 

primary  sources  of  thes  . ^ . 0-e  learnings  And  that  the  pres- 

found  only  in  the  Elevated  reg^°^ff  : n useful  improvements, 
ent  unexampled  augmentation  and  diffusion  «*  "JSiVtha  civilized 
and  of  the  treasures  of  nature,  and  art.' state  of  liter- 
world,  are  but  the  natural  e^f^  ^ £0*st  of  those  high  achieve- 
ments, *1n  the  arts  of  “tlb^y.  wh^ch  excite  p"o”ouncedemirac-U 
S^u^eiet"SsW^;aforget!r?h^!1:?^oSr  he  aid£  of  H». rot  tn-U*,.. 
those  achievements  had  ncven^een  accompli  ^ ^ endless,  let  us 
But  to  leave  a topic,  on  which  “®“a!  fl  ence  0f  the  advance- 

merit  u^n^^U^nditlo^of  society,  estab,uhed 

connex^onhbetween°inie^iecCuat jand  moral  improvement^  ^ ,earn. 

VJVF&JSXZl  iS."S?  S£. UK  ^iiie^n^l^S^' 

t?  of  individuals  Is  proportsone^to  their  respective  the 

attainments.  The  extent  of  the  «“J  , tendency,  and  therefore, 

advancement  of  knowledge  is,  . . & ,^e  aaU8e  of  aeneralt 

in  its  ordinary  ef facts, , subservient  to  that  this  salutary  tendency 
practical  morality.  And  ’*f!fS«nc®  upon  Society,  at  large,  than  upon 
Mui;^b1§in~  III  general  asp  ct  -d  condition  of  -ciety^ is 

open  to  universal  observati  on  * w(jjOe  t1  ce  0f  comparatively  few. 
individual  character  rail  u"^er  the  "°aJ.  deep  research,  especially 

'n1 “’sis";.;' •> 
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broke,  Hume  and  Gibbon,  Voltaire,  Rosseau,  and  others,  are  often 
pointed  to,  as  beacons,  to  warn  mankind  of  the  dangers,  which  lurk, 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  human  learning.  But  this  opinion  mistakes 
a n a noma 1 y,  for  a general  law.  How  many  names,  more  illustrious 
than  these — what  an  array  of  giant  minds — might  be  marshalled 
against  this  little  band  of  sceptics!  The  latter  are,  indeed,  the 
more  conspicuous,  from  their  comparative  rarity;  as  a comet, 
thwarting  the  firmament,  is,  for  a season,  an  object  of  more  atten- 
tion, that  the  whole  glorious  "host  of  heaven." 

That  advancement  in  knowledge  isffriendly  to  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue, would  seem  deducible,  by  reason,  from  the  known  attributes  of 
th;e  Deity.  All  saience*  properly  so  called,  consists  in  the  de- 
velopement  of  truth ; and^the  same  may  be  said,  in  general,  of  all 
sound  literature.  And  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  any  system  of 
truth  can  be,  .In  its  essential  nature,  hostile  to  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue? It  would  seem  like  an  impeachment  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  things,  and  consequently,  of  the  wisdom,  or  goodness,  of  Him,  who 
ordained  it,  to  hold,  that  profound  discoveries,  in  the  laws,  or 
economy,  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  world,  could,  from 
any  inherent  tendency , conduce  to  error,  or  licentiousness,  in  rea- 
soning, or  In  morals.  "An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad ;n  and  is 
not  an  undevout  proficient  in  any  other  branch  of  science,  equally 
so?  Whether  the  man  of  science  investigates  thepproperti es  of  mat- 
ter or  of  mind;  the  laws  of  the  universe,  or  the  economy  of  the 
minutest  insect  tribe;  the  wonders  of  external  nature,  or  those  of 
his  own  existence;  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  with  high 
and  reverential  thoughts  of  Him,  "who  passes  wonder the  Author 
of  this  stupendous  system.  And  who  can  doubt,  that  such  sentiments 
are,  in  their  direct,  and  natural  tendency,  subservient  to  the 
cause  of  virtue? 

Of  a kindred  nature,  is  the  moral  tendency  of  general  literature. 
Whatever  enlarges,  tends  to  elevate,  the  mind.  There  is,  indeed, 
a literature,  falsely  so  called,  which  has  beenjustly  styled  "a  mor- 
al poison,"  But  that  genuine,  chastened,  learning,  by  which  the 
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mind  of  the  sage  end  the  scholar  is  instructed,  is  scarcely  less  con- 
general  tknowledge?reStS  °f  mora11tj'-  tha"  t0  those  of  Philosophy,  and 

It  is  eminently  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  is  a general  connex 

r.?n  + h?c  the  l*tel'Leo.tual>  and  the  moral , taste.  To  the  truth 

or  this  position,  the  genius  of  language,  itself,  bears  testimony,  in 
characterizing  polite  literature,  by  the  terms,  liberal , ingenuous , 
numane;  and  common  observation,  it  is  believed,  will  prove,  that 
a cultivated  taste,  and  a gross,  base,  or  violent  spirit,  are  not 
frequently  united,  in  the  same  mind. 

imP?rtance  of  intellectual  improvement  to  the  great  inte- 
rests  of  religion*  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  by  any  reflecting  mind. 
These  interests  have  never  flourished,  in  the  absence,  or  in  a de- 
imSrhr<S+*te!4.0^  human  learning.  To  what  a depth  of  degradation 
n? r<fduc*d’  during  tha  Tong,  dark,  and  dreary  period 

r~5  Peri.od!  during  which,  a system  of  doctrines 
and  precepts,  dictated  by  infinite  wisdom  and  purity,  w&s  reduced 
by  ignorance  and  imposture,  to  a compound  of  mere  absurdity  and  * 
grossness.  This  depravation  of  Christianity  commenced  with  the 
subversion*  and  terminated  with  the  full  restoration  of  learning. 

Ana  !t  is  as  certain,  as  mere  moral  certainty  can  render  any 
fact,  that,  had  the  light  of  science  and  literature,  never  again 
broken  in  upon  the  world;  the  light  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
had  never  dawned  upon  Christendom. 

^ That  great  event,  which  unsealed  the  Word  of  God  to  the  world 
to  which  it  was  sent,  was  reserved  for  a learned,  and  philosophical 
age.  When  science,  and  literature  had  been  re-established,  upon 
an  immovable  foundation;  when  the  inventions  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  of  paper,  and  of  the  art  of  printing,  had  opened  innu- 
merable channels,  before  unknown,  for  the  circulation  of  knowl- 
edge; when  the  discovery  of  India,  and  the  Western  continent, 
had  given  an  impulse,  almost  universal  , to  the  spirit  of  enterprize 
and  1|?£uiry,  then , and  not  till  then,  did  the  Reformation  burst 
upon  the  Christian  world.  The  see  of  Rome,  which  had,  then,  at- 
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talned  a degree  of  power  and  splendor,  unexampled.  In  that  age, 

and  ™ I6  :,1"  timesu»  *as  held»  ^ the  most  munificent, 

and  accomplished  pontiff,  who  had  ever  worn  the  mitre;  and  each 

temporal  thrones  in  Europe,  was  occupied  by  one  of  the 

l?0!t  Powerful>  of  its  own  monarchs.  Against  this 
^ombined,  and  tremendous  array  of  power,  was  the  banner  of  the 
Reformation  displayed;  and  without  the  assistance  of  the  litera- 
the  age,  it  must  have  been  trampled  in  the  dust,  almost 
without  a struggle.  But  the  cause  of  reform  was,  not  only  in  fact 
bui:  professedly*  identified  with  that  of  learning;  and  the  history* 
?[nrthn pan od  Clearly  proves,  that,  without  the=aid  of  Erasmus,  Me- 
lancthon,  and  other  eminent  scholars  of  the  age,  even  the  stern 
and  unyielding  spirit  of  Luther  himself,  would  have  despaired  of 
success.  The  traumph  of  the  Reformation  was,  in  truth,  the  tri- 
umph no  less  of  learning,  than  of  the  Protestant  faith.*  And  if 


w,-  * so/ar  as  it:  dePended  upon  human  means, 

was  effected  by  the  learning  of  the  age,  in  which  it  took  place,  is 

Xu  5\*.as  we*l  established  as  any  other  in  modern  history.  Since 
of  this  Address,  however,  I have  heard,  with  some 
f °?  j*u99estions,  from  several  quarters,  that.  In  the  above 
statement,  I have  not  only  ascribed  too  much  to  the  influence  of 

r}f?InfR2^  bU^  haue  even  mi* s taken  effect  for  cause , in  ascribing  the 
r^v^Iai tn?ni t0  tbe  pr°9reJs  of  learning,  instead  of  representing  the 
ch!f!^  k°^  learning,  as  the  effect  of  the  Reformation.  But  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  learning  began  to  revive  in  modern 
turppe,  about  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century— more  than 
a 2 *uars. £e^ore  doctrines  of  Luther  were  first  promulged: 

And  that  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. — during  which  that  Reformat!  fiiirst 
became  known  to  the- world — -has  ever  been  regarded,  as  the  most  il- 
lustrious  period,  in  the  history  of  modern  learning — a period,  which 
na^*At0  t|?ls  i;imo»  been  constantly  compared  with  those  of  Pericles, 
and  Augustus.  About  a century  and  a half  before  the  time  of  Luther 
a reformation,  similar  to  his,  had  been  attempted,  by  Wycltliffe, 

Srior  ir?hP  of  Pra9ue,  and  their  followers.  But  this  attempt  was 
prior  to  the  art  of  printing,  and  before  the  use  of  paper,  in 

: Th?  996  u3S  not!  even  then»  ripe  for  the  experi- 

ment, and  nothing,  less  than  a miracle,  could  have  given  i; 

success  .—The  history  of  the  world  proves,  i ncontestifc  ly , that 
learning  may  flourish,  to  any 
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the  light  of  science,  and  literature,  were  now  extinguished-  bv 

»b<”"c°uJd  th?Va^h  b*  and  sustained?  Th“S  can 

. * doubt,  that,  so  far  as  It  depends  upon  human  oxer- 

tion,^for  support,  it  would  soon  be  banished  from  the  world. 

t«fi„oll/.!h2rpre-ent  a9e»  ?nd  esPec1ally  in  our  own  country,  the 

science  and  letters,  upon  the  civil  condition  of  mankind, 
if  fhf  bj  ^ os  deep,  and  universal  interest.— Of  the  existing  nations 
of  the  earth,  the  most  enlightened  are  the  most  free.  And, so  far 


extent,  without  Christianity;  but  that  undefiled  Christianity  can- 
not long  prevail,  in  an  age  of  ignorance. 

1*1?  *h0W  how  Sirictly  the  cauSe  of  the  Reformation,  and  that 
of  learning,  were  "identified,"  and  how  dependent,  for  success!  the 
former  was,  upon  the  Tatter,  1 merely  give  the  following  quotations:- 
Jl1-  ut5er  s)  friends  are  always  represented,  by  him,  as 
"aro  aiAd  Patr°ns  °f  liberal  studies ; and  his  adversaries 

“unYc^  Wbi*:"  (Reo«itUoTj<fied  termS*  55  StUpid’  ««*•«*«. 

R^erma?lSj:n^4V^  “* now!  i 

S '’'"'  rt0  be.  obliterated.  "The ’advantages^  Kh 
"nnhif^  deT1Yed  from  thls  circumstance,  are  incalculable . "—"The 
"£nniHCe?p,nl?n  **s.s0  strongly  in  his  favour,  that  his  opponents 
"woVkt  f a/Th1'?  frnd  a V'?ir}ber,  in  Germany,  who  would  publish  their 

Bas^eS*  cav^b,,H~^ra^mUS*  in  * letter  t0  Henr^  Eighth,  dated  at 

{ t Hlf  opioor,  null  us  est  typographus,  qui  ausit  excudere 
S ^btvngat  Lutherum:  Contra  Pontificem  licet  s crib  ere 

whn' ZVfr*  5ad;.,eY-  and  **«  °f  **«  n*u*n  “CLL, » 

who  adhered  to  tne  Pope,)  kept  aloof  from  the  contest,  unwilling 

"^liaior-  fpoc^rfSJSv°{  Uberabure,  by  defending  the  dogmas  of 
"thovihn'-F  • + c*  Le°  x-)~  It  is  certain,"  says  Erasmus  , "that 
^S!yi«l5  • first  °PP°sed  themselves  to  Luther,  were  also  the  enemies 
"hi  ?"d  h®nce  lts  friends  were  less  adverse  to  him,  lest, 

nfythfS1Stln9  hls  adversaries,  they  should  injure  their  own  cause.”— 
Of  the  opposers  of  Luther,  Erasmus  says,  "Non  conquiescent , donee 
aQ-  ° onus  1% ter  as  omnes,  subverterint . » And  again, 

Breviter  sic  agunt,  ut  non  minus  laedant  optimas  literas,  ac 
”l%nguas,  quam  Luther ; u " 

Stronger  evidence  cannot,  surely,  be  required,  to  show  that 
thiei  struggle,  between  the  Reformers , and  the  Romish  Church,  was,  cn 

ODDose£ferofC?hf1dered  aS  a/ontest  between  the  advocates,  and  the 
opposers,oof  the  progress  of  learning . 
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as  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  either  from  experience,  or  those  known 
laws,  which  govern  human  nature,  and  human  affairs,  ittwould 
seem  impossible,  that  an  intelligent,  and  well  informed  people  can 
ever  be  longooppressed ,bby  their  civil  rulers:  A lesson,  which  ap- 

pears to  have  been  well  understood,  by  tyrants,  in  all  ages. 
Charlemagne  and  Alfred  have  been  rendered  illustrious,  by  their 
efforts,  in  the  propagation  of  learning:  And  examples  there  have 

been,  of  despotic  monarchs,  who,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  their 
own  courts  and  flatterers,  have  patronized  letters  and  the  arts, 
from  the  ambition  of  adding  lustre  to  their  thrones.  But  who, 
among  the  great  oppressors  of  mankidd,  ever  encouraged  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  o';  knowledge?  Tiberius,  than  whom  a more  saga- 
cious despot  never  outraged  humanity,  led  the  way,  in  the  degra- 
dation of  Roman  learning;  and  Caligula  faithfully  followed  his 
example.  Nero  murdered  thee  poet  Lucan  from  fear  of  his  genius, 
and  acquirements.  Domitian  literally  declared  open  war,  upon 
every  department  of  learning,  and  banished,  from  Italy,  its  profes- 
sors, of  every  denomination.  When  Edward  the  First  had  resol- 
ved upon  the  conquest  of  Wales,  he  found  it  necessary,  as  a pre- 
liminary measure,  to  destroy  her  Bards.  That  arch-tyrant,  Louis 
the  El  eventh  — the-  Tityerius  of  modern  history  — affected  the  dis- 
honour bf  literature,  by  denying  a literary  education,  even  to 
his  son,  the  immediate  heir  and  successor  to  his  throne;  and  Fred- 
erick the  Second  of  Prussia,  though  vain,  himself,  of  the  title  of 
ph i 1 osopher  , and  schol ar * treated  with  systematic  contempt,  every, 
man  of  learning  in  his  dominions. — Such,  without  doubt,  is  the 
true  policy  of  all  tyrants.  Ignorance  is  the  natural  handmaid  of 
despotism:  Learning,  morals  and  liberty  have  usually  flourished, 

declined,  and  expired,  together. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose,  that  the  forms  of  a free  oovernment  can, 
alone,  secure  the  civil  freedom  of  any  people.  It  is'not  in  the 
power  of  any  constitutional  charter,  however  free,  nor  of  any  ad- 
ministration, however  able,  and  faithful,  to  protect,  and  perpetuate 
the  rights  of  a nation,  against  its  own  ignorance , or  ■vices. 
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It  Is  a natural,  and  therefore,  a common  subiect  of  r.nrot 
benevolent  minds,  that  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty  have  been’  and 
still  are,  enjoyed  by  so  few  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  ■/ 

now  existing  “aJe^ot^lfreadS6  boubt’  wha?her  most  °f  the  nations, 
dom,  as  thevare  ve?  !n  P°ssa?s’a"  of  as  much  civil  frel- 

suspect  from  ?he  t0  ex?rir1se?  May  we  not,  in  general 

ml tting  to'the ‘deprivatfon'of ^ civil °liberty°ntha'‘,,thevmare’  S“b' 

respect  unworthy Pof  it,  or  unfit  t« enj^it  ’this *Ly whaS?" 
be  deemed  austere  speculation;  but  it  cannot  be  more  irrational 

excel  lentSiE!Pth.lt1hnt  *ny  one  3lvan  form  of  government,  however 

RussTa*  or  if  that  of  t hie  United  States  should  atthis  Hni/’ho 

,bftB^b?^- or  ^ ^,^0?  « 

1S  nt  P°ssible  t0  believe,  that  the  chanqe  would  in 
t PhethCaSe  ,+^?nter  a benefii?  It  would  be  like  harnessing  for  bat- 

nxrtti  s*5ieis;  ,aa  °?  *»" 

- ny  of  the  existing Jj^ferr’]  ^om  *n  .Its  oppressors.  HowP 
i eyenioJment  i^rivii  f*PnS4.°f  .earth  are,  now,  qualified  for 

^b! peJ  j ' 0 * ^““^otle^ef f ort!  *f  or^he  "a  ttai nmen  (^of  °re-C^e ' 

publican  freedom — an  effort,  which  threatened,  and  convulsed  the 
whole  frame  of  civilized  society,  throughout  Jhe world  But  eJen 

ownnattemntCOI*PfeJJ6d  to.seeiJ  a refuge,  from  the  effects  of  :rer 
tiSmatta«St^ln  the  Protection  of  an  unlimited,  inexorable  desDO- 
tism.  And  thie « result  of  the  experiment,  now  in  progress,  in  a re- 
mote part  of  our  own  continent,  time  alone  can  unfold?  Thus 
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much , hhowever » appears  certain:  The  mere  establishment  of  free 

institutions  of  government  cannot  qualify  a people  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  freedom:  They  must  qualify  themselves  for  it*  by  in- 

tellectual and  moral  culture^  or  tne  establishment  of  its  forms 
will  be  in  vain,  and  worse  than  in  vain. 

The  same  causes,  which  contribute  to  the  interests  of  a people, 
in  their  social  and  civil  relations,  are  equally  conducive  to  the 
great  interests  of  nations,  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  Since 
civilization  first  adorned  society,  pre-eminence,  in  science,  letters, 
and  the i liberal  arts,  has  been,  not  only  among  the  highest  attri- 
butes of  national  character,  but  one  of  the  principal  el ements  of 
national  power.  Character  commands  credit;  knowledge  is  the 
fountain  of  resource;  and  hence  it  happens,  that,  among  the  com- 
munities of  the  world,  the  seat  of  science  has,  usually,  been  the 
seat  of  empire.  While  the  learning,  and  arts,  and  enterprize,  of 
Greece  were  flourishing,  in  their  meridian  splendour,  she  could  de- 
fy, and  repel,  the  world,  in  arms.  The  gigantic  power  of  Persia 
was  prostrated  before  her;  nor  was  her  freedom  finally  subverted, 
until  she  was  self-vanquished , by  unbounded  luxury,  intestine  de- 
visions, the  corruption  oi*  her  citizens,  and  the  intrigues  of  her 
conqueror.  And  Rome  herself,  was,  in  effect,  subdued,  by  her  own 
degeneracy, — by  the  degradation  of  learning  and  moral s —before  she 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  barbarians  of  the  North. 

But  the  same  lessons,  which  are  taught,  by  examples  from  anti- 
quity, may  be  derived  from  the  experience  of  our  own,  and  of  all, 
times.  Compare  the  more  enlightened,  with  the  ignorant,  or  less 
informed,  nations  of  the  earth  — and  how  vast  is  the  difference  of 
theirr  condition!  We  have  only  to  ppen  our  eyes,  upon  the  existing 
state  of  the  world,  to  discover,  that,  wherever  seats  of  learning, 
wherever  science,  and  the  arts  are  flourishing,  there  are  found  na- 
tional character,  industry,  enterprize,  wealth,  and  public  happi- 
ness: And  that,  where  the  mind  is  uncultivated,  where  science 

and  letters  are  unknown,  degraded,  or  neglected,  it  is  vain,  to 
look  for  high  ad  vancenien  t , in  the  useful  arts,  or  productive  induS- 
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try;  for  noble  enterprize,  national  dignity,  or  general  prosperity. 
What  wonders  have  been  wrought,  in  the  career  of  national  great- 
ness, by  that  people  from  whom  we  derive  our  origin!  An  island, 
which  one  of  our  own  native  lakes  might  encircle,  and  which 
shows,  on  the  map  of  the  world,  but  like  a rock,  in  the  ocean,  has, 
confessedly,  attained  the  highest  rank,  among  the  nations  of  the 
globe;  and  now  occupies  the  summit  of  national  grandeur-  In  wealth, 
character,  influence,  and  efficient  power,  the  resources  of  Great 
Britain  far  surpass,  at  this  moment,  those  of  any  other  nation 
existing.  In  the  darkest,  and  most  appalling  hour,  which  the  modern 
world  has  ever  witnessed  —when  a gigantic,  and  ferocious  despotism 
threatened  destruction  to  the  independence  of  nations,  and  the 
political  liberties  of  mankind;  even  in  that  awful  hour,  she  stood, 
alone  in  arms,  against  the  combined  strength  of  continental  Europe; 
and  like  her  own  native  cliffs,  she  stood  unmoved  — triumphant!  And 
whence  has  she  derived  this  pre-eminence,  but  from  her  schools,  and 
seats  of  learning,  tre  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  her  sub- 
jects, and  the  wisdom  of  her  institutions? 

The  experience  of  the  world  is  replete  with  instruction,  upon 
these  important  topics:  But  the  occasion  forbids  oetailed  illustra- 

tions, and  claims  our  attention  to  considerations,  which  relate, 
more  immediately,  to  ourselves. 

In  the  main  subject  of  this  Address,  no  nation  is  more  deeply 
interested,  than  our  own.  Our  country,  in  its  original  settlement, 
was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  religious  1 iu  rty , and  learning;  and 
to  us,  of  the  present  generation,  is  that  cause  now  committed,  as  a 
sacred  trust.  To  discharge  this  trust,  with  fidelity,  and  transmit 
it,  entire,  to  posterity,  is  a duty,  not  only  n f gratitude,  to  those, 
from  whom  we  derived  it,  but  of  justice  to  ourselves,  to  mankind, 
and  to  future  ages. 

We  are  a new  nation,  placed  in  a new  world,  to  work  out  our 
own  happiness,  under  new  Institutions;  and  to  those,  who  are  ob- 
servant of  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  the  signs  of  the  times, 
it  must  be  apparent,  that  we  are  destined,  as  a nation,  to  act  a 
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most  important  part,  in  human  affairs.  What  our  future  condi- 
tion may  be,  is,  of  course,  like  other  future  events,  unknown  to  us. 
But  since  we  know,  that  nations,  as  such, are  the  subjects  of  no 
other,  than  temporal  retributions;  we  nray  conclude,  with  some 
degree  of  confidence,  that  those  of  them,  which  deserve  prosperity, 
will  not  fail  to  attain  it.  And  with  this  dictate  of  reason,  all 
general  experience  coincides. 

The  true  glory,  and  lasting  interests,  of  a nation,  are  to  be 
sought,  in  the  cultivation  of  useful  knowledge,  good  morals,  and 
the  arts  of  peace.  And,  wherever  the  first  of  these  is  made  to 
flourish,  the  two  latter  are  found  in  its  train. 

The  importance  of  intellectual  culture  was  clearly  understood, 
by  the  original  founders  of  our  free  institutions.  Among  their  ear- 
ly cares,  was  the  establishment  of  those  «*’-its.  of  learning,  which, 
for  generations  past,  have  enlightened  • domed  our  country. 

These  have  been  the  sources  of  that  portion,  which  v/e  possess,  of 
useful  learning,  and  general  morality;  the  pillars  of  tha t sys tern  of 
popular  and  universal  instruction,  by  which  this  section  of  our 
country  has  been  distinguished,  above  all  the  communities  of  the 
earth;  the  nurseries,  which  have  supplied  learning,  and  wisdom, 
to  our  halls  of  legislation,  our  pulpits,  and  our  tribunals  of 
justice.  May  we  never  incur  the  reproach  of  permitting  such  in- 
stitutions to  languish, in  our  hands! 

It  is  a fact,  pre-emi nen tly  worthy  of  our  attention,  that  the 
literary  character  of  every  nation  is,  in  a great  measure,  determined, 
by  that  of  its  literary  institutions . And  it  is  vain  to  expect, 
that  our  country  can  ever  reach,  and  maintain,  that  rank,  to  which 
she  aspirires,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  without  supporting  a 
correspondent  rankjnin  intellectual  improvement,  until  "American 
books"  shall  be  "read,"  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Great  Britain; 
until  there  shall  be  an  interchange,  between  the  two  countries,  as 
well  of  learning,  as  of  the  physical  products  of  industry,  it  is 
idle,  to  think  of  our  maintaining  a literary  competition  with  that 
nation:  And  those  boasts — of  which  we  witness  but  too  many 
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examples  — of  our  own  superiority,  in  genius  and  learning,  expose 
us  to  the  derision  of  the  world. 

Our  vernacular  literature  is  still  in  its  rudiments.  It  would, 
however,  ts  a gross  slander  upon  our  country,  to  deny,  that  she 
possesses  a large,  and  invaluable,  fund  of  literary  and  scientific 
knowledge.  But  of  this,  far  the  greater  part  is  derived  from 
foreign  sources.  Some  of  our  literary  institutions,  it  is  true,  are 
above  all  praise,  for  their  perseverance,  and  success,  in  raising  the 
standard  of  education,  and  learning,  in  our  country,  without  means 3 
and  in  the  midst  of  discouragements . But  no  human  efforts  can 
accomplish  impossibilities;  And  that  our  unaided  collegiate  es- 
es tab! ishmen ts  Should  successfully  vie  with  the  amply-endowed, 
and  cherished,  universities  of  Europe,  or  of  Great  Britain  alone, 
may,  safely,  be  pronounced  impossible. 

Such,  in  a great  measure,  must  the  relative  state  of  ourlitera- 
ture,  probably  continue  to  be,  until  we  shall  have  ful 1 -organi zed 
universities,  and  a body  of  literati , forming  a distinct  profession. 
But  sucha  consummation  can  never  be  attained,  until,  emulating 
the  literary  character,  we  shall  also  emulate  the  literary  patronage9 
of  foreign  nations.  As  the  standard  of  learning  and  education 
fises,  it  becomes  necessary,  that  the  means  of  sustaining  it,  be  pro- 
portionally augmented. 

Unfortunately,  however,  those  very  civil  regulations,  upon  which 
we  justly  sat  the  highest  value,  present  serious  obstacles,  to  the 
attainment,  by  our  literary  institutions.,  of  that  rank,  to  which  they 
might,  otherwise,  aspire.  In  other  nations,  princes,  nobles,  and  the 
possessors  of  great  hereditary  weal th , are  the  natural,  and  pre- 
scriptive founders,  and  patrons,  of  seats  of  learning.  But  by  the 
frame  of  our  civil  policy,  and  its  equalizing  effect,  in  the  division, 
and  subdivision,  of  i nher i tances , our  institutions  of  learning  are, 
entirely,  excluded  from  the  two  former,  and,  in  a great  measure, 
from  the  last,  of  these  sources  of  patronage.  And  it  is  apparent, 
that  unless  some  new  source  of  pecuniary  aid  shall  be  opened,  to 
our  principal  seats  of  learning;  unless  they  shall  be  enabled  by 
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??l:r  , js;  ; t ~ 

ffifc“Sst  ; • Sir 

great  a calamity.  orts,  to  avert  so  great  a reproach — so 

gratu?ationfSand  SS?dfitS?e  d^liSn^ommi^d^6'}  °VUSt  con- 

extent  , °by  :;n;he^a;;?eadr  ^i;0sr i?? 

known?9 throughout  ?he ^or Id ' a2hHn9a^y”’other1i ®*t«ndld ."aSd  eW" 

as  s,ssri{.n?„";t7sl th  r the  "^-^a^rio 

facilities,  and  scSpe?  % lxlrno^\Sr^??;  • preS?nt  Ce"u,ial- 

pursuit.  M 0 ex"rtlon>  and  emulation,  in  every  useful 

state  of  * the°wor  Id  1 *br  i nq3wi  th  ^ th^ 1 Cl-  W~  l1^?/1and  tt}e  existing 
in  the  cause  of  liberal  anH  ii«»-FiiV * u 1 rr? S 1 s ^ ^ ^ e m°tives  to  exertion 

riods,  in  which  hS^nam?ndUS?IULc\"?:d  gy-anTa?^?re-CeV.ta1n  pe' 

neous,  and  universal  -imnuieo  + ^ b „ tn,a  • an  almost  simulta- 
the  period,  which  we  ?hi]  d»*e  ??usua1  activity:  And  such  is 

country.  ~ s 0T  rtl0-'t  auspicious  augury  to  jur 

and  productiv^iridus tr^1  °Libprai  n^r°di  C^d  a new  eva>  in  science» 

h uuuctive  industry,  Liberal  Knowledge  and  the  useful  arts 
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are  now  pursued  * to  an  extent,  for  surpassing  all  former  example; 
the  general  scale  of  learning  is  enlarged;  and  even  in  these  latter 
days,  science?,,  unknown  to  our  fathers,  have  sprung  into  life. 
Mineralogy,  geology,  galvanism,  statistics,  political  economy,  and 
the  modern  system  of  chemistry,  may  all  be  regarded,  as  new , or 
recent,  sciences:  That  great  desideratum,  the  longitude  has,  virtu- 

ally, and  to  most  practical  purposes,  been  discovered,  by  the  in- 
vention of  the  chronometer : The  physical  and  abstract  sciences, 

and  general  literature,  are  steadily  advancing:  Geographical  dis- 

covery is  prosecuted,  with  a zeal  and  perseverance,  which  yield 
neither  to  the  rigors  -ji  n arctic  climate,  nor  to  the  terrors  of  an 
African  desert.  Every  mountain,  and  valley,  in  both  hemispheres, 
is  a scene  of  scientific  research:  And  universal  learning,  in  its 

numerous  departments,  is  rapidly  extending  its  limits,  and  aug- 
menting its  stores. 

To  the  honour  of  our  country,  she  ass  thus  fa^,  partaken,  large 
ly,  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  And  what  a noble  field,  for  exertion, 
and  improvement,  now  lies  before  her!  In  commerce,  she  is  se- 
cond, only  to  a single  nation.  Her  internal  resources  are  inex- 
haustible; and  in  native  enterprize,  she  yields  to  no  nation,  on 
tue  globe.  With  a population,  doubling,  in  the  lapse  of  a single 
generation;  and  almost  boundless  territory,  of  which  the  shores 
are  washed  by  two  oceans,  and  comprehending  nearly  every  vari- 
ety of  soil  and  climate;  with  the  freest  civil  institutions  existing 
and  a people,  intelligent,  and  addicted  to  inquiry;  it  may,  surely, 
be  said  or  her,  if  of  any  nation,  visited  by  the  sun,  that  the  means 
of  achieving  greatness  and  glory,  are  at  her  own  command.  While 
her  external  commerce  visits  every  shore,  a spirit  of  internal  im- 
provement has  gone  forth,  which  nothing  can  resist.  In  the  mean 
time,  her  frontier  settlements  are  rapidly  advancing  their  limits: 
Her  population  is  pressing  to  the  furthest  barrier  of  the  West: 

And  the  silent,  and  desolate  shores  of  the  Pacific,  will,  soon,  re- 
sound with  the  cheering  voice  of  industry,  and  beam  with  the  light 
of  science.  Those  neglected  regions,  hitherto  the  wastes  of  na- 

31 

ture,  are,  shortly,  to  become  the  abodes  of  knowledge,  and  wealth, 
and  civilized  life. 

Nos,  primus  equis  Oriens  afflavit  anhelis, 

Illic,  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper. 

The  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are,  at  the  present  time,  in  a 
state  of  strenuous  and  emulous  activity;  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  world  afford  the  amplest  scope,  and  highest  en -ouragemen t , to 
intellectual  exertion.  An  unexampled  spirit  of  enterprize  is  con- 
tinually opening  new  sources  of  improvement,  in  everv  department 
of  knowledge,  and  every  useful  pursuit.  By  the  enlarged,  and 
still  extending,  intercourse  of  mankind,  every  valuable  invention, 
and  discovery,  is  speedily  transmitted  "from  sea,  to  sea,  and  from 
shore,  to  shore:"  And  the  present  generation  may  gratefully  hail 
the  arrival  of  that  auspicious  period,  of  which  it  was  predicted, 
of  old,  that  "many  should  run,  to  and  fro,  and  KNOWLEDGE  SHOULD 
BE  INCREASED  * " 
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"Would  you  then  enjoy  the  treasures  of  science,  you  must  early 
resolve  to  put  forth  all  your  intellectual  strength.  Having 
but  just  commenced  your  literary  course,  you  must  be,  in  some 
measure,  ignorant  of  your  intellectual  powers;  and  may  you  never 
know  the  extent  of  them  unless  you  are  determined  to  try  them 
by  reapeated  efforts." 


"You  must  not  only  be  constant  -n  your  labors,  but  you  must  feel 
a/;  enthusiastic  zeal  and  deli yi  -n  your  advances  in  knowledge.1 


"We  wish  to  have  enkindled  in  your  breasts  a quenchless  zeal  in 
the  pursuit  of  science." 


1.  This  article  contains  some  interesting  ideas  on  curriculum 
and  subject  matter  in  the  common  schools. 

2.  Discusses  the  benefits  of  education  to  the  individual  and 
Soei ety . 
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WATERVILLE,  OCTOBER,  1824. 

Rev.  Professor, 

THE  subscribers  in  behalf  of  the  Students  of  Waterville 
College  respectfully  request  the  publication  of  your  very 
excellent  Lacture,  delivered  in  the  College  Chapel,  October 
15th,  1824. 


ELIJAH  P,  LOVE JO Y . 
ELIJAH  FOSTER. 

ORAM  TRACY. 

Professor  CHAPIN 


TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  WATER- 
VILLE COLLEGE. 

THIS  LECTURE, 

I 

FIRST  DELIVERED  FOR  THEIR  BEN- 
EFIT, IS  NOW  AT  THEIR  REQUEST 
SUBMITTED  TO  THEIR  DISPOSAL; 
ACCOMPANIED  WITH  THE  BEST 
WISHES  OF  THE  AUTHOR  FOR 
THEIR  HIGH  ATTAINMENTS  IN 
EVERY  THING  THAT  WILL 
RENDER  THEM  USEFUL  ON 
EARTH,  and  PREPARE  THEM 
FOR  THE  BLESSEDNESS 
OF  HEAVEN. 

STEPHEN  CHAPIN. 
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LECTURE. 


iaKo».IHE  Jime  arrived  for  the  resumption  of  our  public 
labors.  According  to  previous  intimations,  you  now  have  a 

expect  the  commencement  of  our  triennial  lectures 

iu»  one  2:S6(We  ??a11’  for  once*  defer*  thlitwe  maydis- 
refer  ??  tho  J1 ? ce 1 " ane°us  topic.  The  subject  to  which  we 
intellect  the  triumphs  of 

?hitC?S?.::S  Persevering  applications  of’the  menia?  Sowers. 

ments’aimi.f  ?Judles  are  generally  crowned  with  highPatta1n- 
ments  admits  of  very  satisfactory  proof. 

. . *?  manifestly  the  indention  of  our  Creator,  that  thP 

mind  shall  be  Improved  ,„d  enriched  by  the  employment  of 
appropriate  means.  The  Almighty  could  easily  have  formed 
man  with  the  capacity  of  the  highest  Angel,  and  then  have 
miraculously  Imparted  to  him  all  the  knowledge  which  he 
was  capable  of  receiving.  This  capacity  he  could  continue 
t enlarge  for  interminable  ages;  and  as  it  was  increased 

it  wi thdthe1+h°Ut  thef;h*1P  of  human  education,  have  filled 
the  treasures  of  science.  But  he  was  pleased  to 
pursue  a different  method.  Since  the  formation  of  our  first 

A t"f i rs t Ms"  now-  h1S  6Xistemce  in  a «*?!  of  iSf.nJJ! 


He%as  %very  " th  ] no^r^i  6 a"d  w5?11:y  destitute  of  knowledge. 

"u * nas  ®very  thing  to  learn.  There  are  only  two  wavs  in 

m!lI+hKhlS  mlnd  can  be  "tniproved  and  stored  with  wisdom*  It 

Sf  in?fi^en?arfd  thr1fty  ar-d  fruitful  by  miraculous  showeJs 

personal  disciDnnpnanrf°i  !?y  *ha  ordinary  use  of  means— by 
the^  courJ  nd  laborious  studies.  This  latter  is 

the  course,  that  infinite  wisdom  has  selected,  and  it  i«; 

only  by  steadily  pursuing  it,  that  any  one  can  secure  fair 

prl  ce^S  l0tr,VZen:*rl  f0n,e-  £n°wl  edge  Is  °a  peSrl^f  grlai" 

1 i**’  h°wever,  brought  to  our  hands  by  the 

with  this  tnS»i.alK^  Bef°re  ^°u  can  be  enriched  and  adorned 
rn^  .-i.  - nval uabl e jewel,  you  must  search,  you  must  dig 

for  it  with  a desire,  which  nothing  can  gratify  but  the 

knowledge^and *??f test”6  ^eteS.s°od-  ?? thX’cHJst'm.r 
Shalt  thou  flJd’ttJ'kSoSWK  of’sodt°r  unders^^  • then 

wonderful  success  has  attended  the  efforts  to  in- 
crease  the  corporeal  powers.  There  Is  oerhaos  hut’  i ■}  f ti  Q 

nf  + i!Ve  d’^erence  'In  the  bodily  faculties  of  persons  blessed 
Ts^ftS!!**  goodness  of  constitution.  But  the  actual  difference 

onlvfb»2adUd?r^nI??]i  9r?at-  The  untaught  in  music  observe 
only  bnoad  distinctions  m sounds,  while  masters  in  the  sclenre 

vlrVetV™^  2!e  s”9h*est  discords,  a"d  all  the  d!l  Iclt"16"66 

the  tls  'i  !hf  t?l1es  °f  the  voice.  How  nice  the  smell  and 

uT  the  city  epicure,  when  compared  with  the  bluntness 

of  d x r?tIS; !f^n+Jhe  ?avage  of  the  f^est!  ComoZre  fea?p 
of  dexterity  with  the  clumsy  motions  of  those  who' have  never 
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the  edge  and  the  niliJ  of  ?L  r,.th?  obedient  are 

of  the  skilful  operator!  How  clSsefy will  Shelia!;  afou^nd 

Ever^^u^^nr^a^e^onstiJut^on!  h*"6  1Jfe  »'  *he  P^ient! 
healthy  and  robust  by  prope-  exercise  a^^rpn??"  rendered 
to  cure  a disorder  on  h is  %ni  fon^IS8!  an!j  T?91in?n-  Laomedon, 
and  continued  cSSlItMVSJSJt'lKStt'Jf^E* 'f.f? 

ii JSTSeKSM’KrSjJ’JSr'Sl’SSS;"”"*  V‘SfK« .'ttit"?.  was 
won  the  laurel  ij  Ip  the  crown  in  the  Olympic  games,  and 

umphs  over  muscles,  and  co?ds , and^Snls.  ^e^thlse^then' " 
the  oSsly  parts  of  man,  which  are  docile  and  susceDtihl^nf ’ 

s’?hh  a^s ia te^f ‘perf ect i on3"! s ^ot^th em  ”y  K *° 

^ft“ei!or^!s,t!b'?’  t5«0&5.,i5;:,“Sw:3";sj‘,J~;.;;«}w. 

Astoniihfn^  improved  by  well  directed  and  steady  discipline7 
It  *s>tSen’l!!d;9a^aP^se,"?„"tSthLara^sen,:Xe  IXeTjk llF 
great^mechanical  °f  * " tel ’ “ tua ’ ^"rt.  B2?  ^rl^bT 


improvements  without  much  mental  exertion  TuQ„„  tr. 
among  the  wonders  of  the  wnriri  u ^ <^1  n^5  9 which  long  stood 

arts,  compare  the  Sisl^bTe  shilte?. See  Pt°9>-P^  of 
with  the  superb  seats  anrf  n«iaf'2eer|  22  northern  barbarians 

Compare  the  draaic  n-F  f!?d-pald^fu  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Europe?  Com^e  "he  bi^^skiif1 Cities  of 

?hheOSoecL°„f?y  '&* V™  *»• ^^"^"thTg^rro*? 

many  an  untaught 'genius5  whos^rud^fiS^  there  may  now  exist 
the  human  form  prlsSJS  only  J %???!»?  S»«*Zu,nd  skeJches  of 
with  requisite  means  and  es®m?Tance  ?f  man'»  yet 

which  would  vie  with  the  best  sn«2?m  burnish  productions, 

Roman  Vatican.  In  advanri n2+hf  S -mens *Jever  Placed  In  the 

a*g“se  Pphidiash!Ch  h”*  ^he^^Iira^^n^oJ^Sbse^u^n" 

the  painter  9 y h,s  famous  5tatue  of  Minerva.  But  shall 


